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PREFACE 


THE Speeches contained in these two volumes have been selected 
and edited at the instance of the Club which was established for the 
purpose of inculcating and extending those political principles which 
are permanently identified with Cobden’s career. They form an important 
part of the collective contribution to political science, which has conferred 
on their author a reputation, the endurance of which, it may be con- 
fidently predicted, is as secure as that of any among the men whose 
wisdom and prescience have promoted the civilization of the world. 

These Speeches are not in any sense compositions. Cobden was, 
in the strictest meaning of the words, an extempore speaker. He pre- 
tended neither to rhetoric nor to epigram, though the reader will find 
passages in these volumes the unaffected grace of which is as pleasing 
as the highest art, and illustrations which have all the force of the liveliest 
humour. But, asa rule, the speech is, as Sir Robert Peel called it, when 
the speaker’s career was in its beginnings, “‘ unadorned.’’ The style 
is homely, conversational, familiar, and even garrulous, But it is always 
clear, and invariably suggests such a comprehension of the subject which 
s discussed, as gives the exposition all the force of a debate. So cogent 
and exhaustive was Cobden’s reasoning, that, in almost every case, they 
who attempted to resist the effect of his conclusions were constrained 
to betake themselves to some irrelevant issue, or to awaken some prejudice 
against him. What he said, too, was stated with great geniality and 
kindliness, It was difficult to refute the speaker, it was impossible to 
quarrel with the man, He was as popular as he was wise. His manner 
was as modest as his speech was lucid. 

There is no subject which Cobden treated which he did not take 
care to know perfectly well. He was never unprepared, for he never 
spoke on any topic with which he was not thoroughly conversant. He 
read up everything which he talked about. Hence his facts were as 
indisputable as his inferences were precise. He was never obliged to 
repudiate a principle which he had once adopted and announced, for 
he never accepted a compromise on any question ot public policy. Hence 
he has done more than any other statesman to make the administration 
of public affairs an exact science. And for the same reason, as he entered 
into P.rliament in the full maturity of his powers, he never had to abandon 
a Single position which he accepted, maintained, and affirmed. 

Cobden’s name is principally identified with the agitation which 
led to a Free Trade in Food. This is not the place to enter into the 
history of that great financial reform, because an examination of all 
the statements which were made in defence of that restrictive policy 
to which the Corn-laws were the coping-stone, would require, in itself, 
the space of a special treatise. Most of them, it will be found, are taken 
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and refuted in the Free-trade speeches with which these volumes com- 
mence. A quarter of a century after the final overthrow of the system, 
we can have no conception of the warmth and vindictiveness with which 
that system was defended, and of the courage, readiness, and learning 
which were needed in order to combat protective theories, and finally 
to overthrow them. 

The immediate object of the organisation with which Cobden was 
associated,. was the repeal of all protective taxes. For the purpose of 
carrying out this work, Cobden sacrificed fortune and health. The 
labours which he undertook during the campaign against the Corn-laws 
materially injured a constitution which, like that of all his family, was 
never robust. The unremitting attention which he gave to the details 
of an agitation, which confronted such vast and such angry interests, 
left him no leisure for conducting the affairs of his own manufacture. 
But once embarked in political life, Cobden could not abandon it, or 
retreat from it. He knew very well that after he had organised and 
carried out the campaign against the Corn-laws, there were other violations 
of economical laws, which characterised the social system of this country, 
the correction of which was only less important than the repeal of thosa 
monopolies, though the machinery for correcting them was by no means 
equally available. 

He saw, for example, that no ultimate benefit would ensue to the 
mass of the people by the abolition of all taxes on food, unless what he 
called by a pardonable metaphor, Free Trade in Land, were also established. 
By this he meant the removal of that artificial scarcity of marketable 
land, which is directly traceable to certain usurpations in the real or 
presumed interest of the aristocracy, by which the devolution of land 
is regulated according to the custom of primogeniture, and by which 
estates are restrained from alienation under the covenants of a strict 
settlement. Thus, in the last year of his life, and in the last speech which 
he made, he regretted his age and failing physical energies, since he was 
now debarred from entering on an agitation for the abolition of those 
customs and privileges which make land the monopoly of the rich, and 
condemn the English peasantry to hopeless labour. 

The same anxiety to carry out Free Trade to its legitimate conse- 
quences made Cobden an advocate of Financial Reform, and thus induced 
him to suggest the extension of one part, which is as yet the least equit- 
able part of our financial system, and even to urge the absolute abandon- 
ment of the other part. He wished to see the United Kingdom a free 
port, rightly recognising that the more fully such a result could be obtained, 
the greater might be the industry, and the greater must be the affluence 
of his countrymen. Hence he advocated direct instead of indirect 
taxation. 

Again, Cobden had the greatest anxiety to improve the moral and 
material condition of the people, and he had certain very definite views 
as to the machinery by which the improvement could be effected. He 
was one of the earliest advocates ot a system of National Education. 
But, in the face of facts, he saw that it could be universal, only if it were 
permanently freed from the risk of denominational intrigue. He knew, 
again, that excessive taxation presses with increasing weight on those 
whose income supplies the narrowest margin above the necessaries of 
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lite. By far the largest part of the public expenditure is levied for the 
maintenance of the Services, and he was never weary of demanding that 
the cost of these Services should be materially reduced. He saw that 
the apology for these Services was to be found in the Foreign Policy 
of this country; and from the earliest days ot his political career he 
urged the country to adopt the principle of non-intervention. He clearly 
understood that if the people of England busied themselves solely with 
their own defence, the charges on the revenue might be so reduced that 
the industry and enjoyments of the people would be vastly augmented. 

But he founded his arguments on behalf of international amity, Justice 
and peace, on far higher grounds than the material interests of society. 
He strongly held to the opinion that there is a retribution for national 
crimes, and he believed that the Foreign Policy of this country had been 
constantly immoral. He was persuaded that no advantage which can 
be obtained by war is equal to the loss, misery, and demoralisation which 
inevitably accompany it; and he knew that every end which warfare 
aims at can be safely, honourably, and cheaply obtained by arbitration. 
He denounced war as barbarism, and he saw that the stimulants to war 
are almost invariably supplied by those violent and self-seeking partisans 
who appeal to professional prejudice or a sordid patriotism in order to 
achieve their personal objects. After all means of averting war had 
failed, atter every appeal to international law and public faith had been 
exhausted, a defensive war might, he held, be just and necessary ; and 
defence, he very easily recognised, was far stronger than attack, far 
cheaper than aggression. 

With the same end, he strove to do away with one of the professional 
incentives to war, the custom of confiscating unarmed vessels, belonging 
to the subjects of a belligerent Power, on the high seas. The retention 
of such a custom by a nation whose mercantile marine is larger than 
that of any other community was, he saw, an act of astonishing folly, 
or still more amazing ignorance. To those who argued that the risk 
of loss by such a nation is a powerful preventive of war, he answered, 
that war is never desired by a people, but by politicians and military 
men, whose ambition and cupidity are fired by the prospect of advance- 
ment or profit, and it is in the interest of such persons that the present 
custom is retained. The.experience of the late American War has taught 
us that this barbarous and indefensible practice has other and more 
serious consequences. 

In the same spirit, and with the same purpose, he dissected the motives 
which induce Governments to contract, and money-dealers to negotiate, 
Public Loans. He saw that these obligations were generally created 
in order to subserve some aggressive or tyrannical policy ; and he con- 
trasted the inconsistency of the public conscience, which was always 
ready to sympathise by demonstration with an oppressed people, and 
yet did not scruple to lend money to the oppressor, in order to enable 
him to outrage humanity with safety. He held that the men who lend 
money to profligate Governments occupy exactly the same place with 
those who make advances for infamous purposes, and that, until such 
time as the public conscience scouts their proceedings, they should at 
least be denied sympathy and assistance in recovering principal or interest 
from their detaulting debtors. 
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To these views of Mr. Cobden on War Expenditure and Foreign Policy, 
his opponents had nothing to answer, except by charging him with 
advocating peace at any price. It is almost superfluous to say that the 
charge was false, and nearly as superfluous to state that they who made 
it knew it to be false. The reader of these Speeches will find sufficient 
proof that the speaker put no limit to the necessary cost of defence— 
that he simply wished to take away the motives and material of aggression. 

It was a common saying about Cobden that his range of political 
action was narrow. A glance at the topics treated in these volumes, 
a little reflection on their magnitude, will be a sufficient proof that this 
charge also is unfounded. But Cobden’s political speeches cover only a 
small number of the subjects on which his opinions were strongly and 
clearly formed. They who had the advantage of his familiar intercourse, 
and who regularly corresponded with him, know how universal was his 
knowledge on political subjects, how lucid and sagacious were his inter- 
pretations of political events. When, in time to come, his correspondence 
is given to the world, it will be found to be a copious and profound history 
of his public life, and of the facts to which he contributed, or which he 
witnessed. There was hardly a subject of social interest on which he 
had not thought deeply, on which he did not speak and write wisely. 
- But clear and wise as he was, his manner was inexpressibly gentle and 
modest. 

There is one misstatement which was freely made against Cobden 
during his lifetime, and which has been reiterated since by such shallow 
people as form their opinions at secondhand. He was supposed to have 
been very moderately informed, to have ridiculed all learning, to have 
despised culture, and to have overvalued the educational importance 
of modern politics. At the time when it was first promulgated, the 
calumny was convenient and ingenious. It was intended to discredit 
Cobden’s reputation as a statesman among educated persons. To repeat. 
it now is to be guilty of an act of gross carelessness—an act of which 
no responsible and competent person would be guilty. 

What Cobden did comment on, once and again; in terms of increasing: 
severity, is the utter ignorance, on subjects ot great political importance, 
which prevails among young men who have graduated at the older Univer- 
sities, and who, under the peculiar parliamentary institutions of this 
country, are presented to seats in the House of Commons, or purchase 
admission into it, or succeed to analogous positions in the House.of Lords. 
The system which introduces these personages to the Legislature puts 
them aJso into the Administration. Now, Cobden used to argue that 
the particular knowledge which the older Universities impart to such 
people, is of absolutely no use to them in the responsible place which 
they occupy, and that, considering the magnitude of the interests with 
which they deal, it is of paramount importance that they should have. 
some knowledge of their own country and its history, and should further- 
more gain similiar intormation about those other countries with which 
their own has relations. He commented also on the danger which this 
country runs by incompetence and ignorance on the part of Ministers 
and Members of Parliament, and he might, had he wished to strengthen 
his case, have pointed to the absurd and mischievous inisconceptions 
which prevailed among statesmen and politicians of the academical type 
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as to the circumstances of the American War. Now, Cobden did not 
stand alone in this judgment. One of the commonest charges against 
the English is what foreigners call their insular habits, by which is probably 
meant a boisterous self-complacency, and a contemptuous disregard 
for the opinions of other nations. There are persons who consider this 
€oarse and ignorant pride patriotic. 

But, on the other hand, no man honoured with a more generous and 
modest deference that culture which he confessed to lack, but which 
he saw made in certain cases, as it always should be made, the substratum 
and method of practical experience. The scholarship which was coupled 
with a knowledge of modern facts, and which was made the means for 
arranging and illustrating such facts, was in Cobden’s eyes an invaluable 
acquisition. For pedantry he had a hearty contempt. For learning, 
which is of no age or country, he had an exaggerated respect. But the 
difference between pedantry and learning lies in the fact that the former 
is satisfied with a narrow portion of the facts which constitute the history 
of the human mind, while the latter grasps all the inductions of social 
philosophy, or at least strives to do so. 

If exact and careful knowledge of history constitutes learning, Cobden 
was, during the years of his political career, the most learned speaker 
in the House of Commons. Dealing as he did with broad questions of 
public policy, he got up his case accurately and_laboriously. His facts, 
culled from all sources, were judiciously selected, and were never 
challenged. A cautious student of political economy, he knew that 
this science, the difficulty of which he fully recognised, was, or ought 
to be, eminently inductive, and that an economist without facts is like 
an engineer without materials or tools. 

It was originally intended that all the Speeches contained in these 
volumes should have had the advantage of Mr. Bright’s revision. Mr. 
Bright has done this service to those which are contained in the first 
volume. But, after he had given the same assistance to a few sheets 
in the second, he was unhappily seized with illness, and has been unable 
to give his further supervision to the work. It is hoped that this loss 
will not detract too much from the value ot this publication. 

A tew of the Speeches were corrected by the speaker himself. But 
not a few, delivered on the spur of the occasion, have been extracted 
from newspaper reports, and have sometimes required the corrections 
of conjectural criticism. Mr. Cobden was a rapid speaker, and, as his 
voice became feebler, he was not always easy to report accurately. 

The thanks of the Editors are due to the Proprietors of the ‘‘ Man- 
chester Examiner and Times,’ who were good enough to put the files 
of this influential paper at their disposal. 


, JAMES E. THOROLD RocERs. 
Oxford, April 14, 1870. 


AN APPRECIATION BY GOLDWIN SMITH. 


THE following paper, inserted here by kind permission of the 
publishers, appeared originally in Macmillan’s Magazine for May, 
1865 (the month after Mr. Cobden died) :— 


The honours paid by men of all parties to Richard Cobden at his 
death seem to dispose of the charges so constantly levelled against him 
during his life, of want of chivalry and want of patriotism. Men will 
honour in his tomb an opponent whom, from extreme difference of opinion, 
they would not—whom perhaps from the evil exigencies of party they 
could not—have honoured while he was alive; but they will not honour 
what is really sordid and mean even in the tomb. Englishmen might 
forgive and forget, they might even regard with gratitude, the author 
of patriotic, though misguided counsels, when the lips by which those 
counsels had been uttered had become suddenly mute: but even when 
touched by mortality they would not forgive or forget treason. 

If “chivalry” means anything, it means the religious consecration 
of a man’s powers to the redress of wrong. The powers consecrated 
in the Middle Ages were those of the soldier; the wrong redressed was 
the greatest of which medieval Christendom could form a conception— 
the violation of pilgrims on their way to the sepulchre of Christ. In 
these days, the powers to be consecrated are other than those of the 
soldier ; the wrongs to be redressed are different and less romantic. And 
no powers ever were more thoroughly, or (as religion was at the root 
of his character) we may say more religiously, consecrated to the redress 
of wrong than those of Richard Cobden. No Sir Galahad ever sought 
the Holy Graal with a more disinterested and passionate ardour than 
he sought cheap bread for the people and social justice. No champion 
of Christendom ever went forth to combat giants and enchanters with 
more fervent faith or in a spirit of more intense self-devotion than he 
went forth to combat the demon of war. Free-trade and Non-intervention 
are less poetical than ‘‘ Save the Sepulchre !’”’ The figure of the Manchester 
cotton-spinner was much less picturesque than that of Tancred. The 
character of the Crusaders was the same. 

It is a different question whether the course which he would have 
recommended to his country would always have been the most chivalrous. 
Most of us would probably think that he carried his doctrine of non- 
intervention too far. The world is still full of armed tyranny and wrong, 
which can, at present, be kept in check only by the fear of armed inter- 
vention. This he did not sufficiently see, and he naturally overrated 
the efficacy of commercial motives in restraining such military and 
territorial ambition as that of the French nation. In this he paid his 
tribute to the infirmity of human nature, which can seldom help treating 
the new truth as though it were the only truth, and pushing it to its 
full logical consequences before its hour. Constant collision with one 
extreme—the extreme of universal meddling and diplomatic wars— 
almost inevitably drove him into the other extreme. But there was 
nothing sordid or mean about the motives or the bearing of the man. 
In opposing wars and the policy which lead to them, he faced odium 
to which so kindly and genial a nature cannot have been callous, and 
he flung away prizes which were quite within his reach, and the desire 
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of which probably no man who enters public life ever entirely casts out 
of his heart. War ministers and the aavocates of a war policy are lavish 
enough of the blood of other men ; but if is a delusion to think that they 
thereby display personal courage, or entitle themselves to tax with 
cowardice an opponent who is stemming the tide of passion on which 
they float to popularity and power. You will find a man ready to declaim 
in favour of a popular war who, as you may feel sure, would not face 
the shot, would perhaps not even face the loss of his dinner, possibly 
not even hot sherry and cold soup. The soldier who bravely shed his 
blood at Inkerman, and the statesman who endured the reproach of 
a “‘ cotton-spinner’’ to prevent the soldier’s blood from being shed, had 
something in common which was not shared by politicians who sat at 
home and made the war, much less by those who allowed themselves 
to be drawn into it against their convictions. 

Cobden, when he denounced war, had not before his mind the uprising 
of a whole nation in a great moral cause. He had before his mind 
politicians carrying on war with hired soldiers, and money wrung from 
the people by the hand of power in a cause which, too often, was very 
far from being moral or even great. 

We have said that religion lay at the root of Cobden’s character. 
His firm belief in God was, as all who knew him intimately will agree 
with us in thinking, a great source of his fearlessness as a social reformer ; 
nor, though absolutely free from any taint of sectarianism or bigotry, 
did he ever readily take to his heart those whom he believed to be devoid 
of religion. Not only was he a practical believer in God; he wasa 
Christian in the ordinary sense of the term; and, for that matter, there 
was no reason why a dean should not attend his funeral, and a bishop 
be willing to read the service over his grave. He would no more have 
thought of propagating religion than he would have thought of propa- 
gating commerce by any force but that of conviction; but he had a 
distinct preference for Christian morality and civilization. And there- 
fore, in the case of the war with Russia, besides his dislike of war 
in general, he could not fail to be specially opposed to one which was 
to rivet the Mahometan yoke (the foulness of which he had seen with 
his own eyes in his early travels) on the neck of Christian nations. 

_. Cobden was not wanting in love of his country. He had spent his 
life in her service, and devoted all his faculties to improving the condition 
of her people. If he was wanting in professions of love towards her, it 
was as Cordelia was wanting in professions of love towards Lear. But 
he loved her in subordination to, or rather as a part of, humanity. He 
was an intense practical believer in the community of nations, and acted 
under an intense conviction that the interests, high and low, of each 
community were inseparably blended, in the councils of Providence, 
with those of the rest. If it was of the commercial interests of nations 
that in public he principally and almost exclusively talked, this was 
chiefly because his modesty led him to confine himself to his special subject, 
and to pay an almost exaggerated deference to others upon theirs. He 
distinctly saw and deeply felt that commerce was the material basis on 
which Providence has ordained that a community of a higher kind should 
be built. And if he recognised the community of nations as above any 
one nation,did not the Crusaders in the same way recognise a Christendom ? 
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The policy of charity, courtesy, mutual good-will and forbearance 
which he preached, was, after all, pretty nearly identical with the 
Christianity which England proclaims not only as her established religion, 
but as the palladium of her empire. For a moment, in the case of the 
bombardment of Canton, this policy was decided to be contrary to the 
national honour ; but the decision was reversed in the case of Kagosima. 
It is a source of national weakness only if the enmity of your neighbours 
is a Source of strength. The Free-trade treaties are fast making England 
a member of a great commercial confederation, the other members of 
Aras could scarcely fail to stand by us in case of an attack on the common 
trade. 

The success, commercial and political, of the French Treaty made 
Cobden too blind, as we should say, to the menacing magnitude of the 
French armaments, and to the continued existence of the spirit of aggres- 
sion which those armaments imply. He was also a little too tolerant 
of the military despotism of an autocrat who had embraced the doctrines 
of Free-trade. We have felt this ourselves as strongly as the rest of 
the world. But it should be remembered (especially when his conduct 
is compared with that of public men who pretend to be the peculiar repre- 
sentatives of English spirit) that, in his personal bearing towards the 
Emperor, he studiously maintained the reserve and the dignity of an 
English freeman. That he would have advised his country tamely to 
allow France to commit actual injustice in Europe never was proved, 
though no doubt these were the questions on which his rational admirers 
would have most dreaded to see him tried. 

If his peace and non-intervention policy was not that of a Chatham, 
it was at least not that of the mock-Chathams. If he had been Foreign 
Minister he would not have held out to Denmark expectations of armed 
assistance; but, on the other hand, he would not have had, when the 
time of need came, to put her off with sympathetic declamations. He 
was an “international man,’’ to use the phrase of the French Minister, 
before the age of international men had fully come. I, with the morning 
rays of an enlarged morality shining on him he sometimes showed too 
little regard for the narrow patriotism which had been the most com- 
prehensive virtue of preceding ages, this, again, was a fault in him, but 
it was one which the next generation will easily forgive. 

The Bishop of Oxford calls Cobden ‘‘ the great Sussex Englishman.” 
The son of an English yeoman, proud of his birth, he has been borne 
from a most English home to a grave among the English hills. And 
who will say that he is not worthy of that grave? 
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AN APPRECIATION BY J. E. THOROLD ROGERS. 


At the time of Cobden’s death, Mr. Thorold Rogers was still a 
clergyman of the Church of England (like Mr. Leslie Stephen, Mr. 
Goldwin Smith and others, Mr. Thorold Rogers later availed himself 
of the Clerical Disabilities Act, and resigned his Orders). On Sunday, 
April 9, 1865, Mr. Thorold Rogers preached at West Lavington 
Church, Sussex, in the graveyard of which Cobden was buried, a 
memorial sermon on Richard Cobden, from which the following 
interesting extract is taken :— 


Two days ago, the greatest and wisest men in England gathered in 
this church and churchyard in order to render the last offices of loving 
homage to the most single-hearted and generous statesman who has 
ever lived in the history of mankind. The burial of other men has been 
solemnized with greater pomp and more numerous attendance, has been 
marshalled by authority and accompanied by all the circumstances which 
art could invent in order to shew honour to departed eminence. But 
on this occasion, as never before, the great concourse of mourners was 
gathered out of the deep wish felt to do reverence to a man whose memory 
will live as long as the world shall endure. To that grave in which lies 
all that was mortal of one whose rare powers of thought and word and 
deed were joined to vast and varied knowledge, and graced by most 
winning and gentle manners, men will do pilgrimage in time to come. 
For it is right and seemly, while we give all honour and glory to God 
for the fact that He suffers men to largely serve their fellows, and 
acknowledge always that there cannot be any true good in man’s work 
which must not be assigned to the wise and beneficent providence of 
God, that we should gratefully recognize man’s work, and hold in high 
honour. God’s choicest instruments. 

Let us reflect on the reasons which roused, and will rouse, these strong 
teelings of affection towards the man who has gone from among us. In 
the first place, his whole public life was an earnest and constant endeavour 
to do true service to man. There have been those who doubted the 
convictions which he entertained, and resisted the conclusions which 
he sought to establish, but no man ever ventured to assert that his 
perseverance and resolution were founded on any but the loftiest and 
the purest aims. Out of every contest into which he entered with what 
he believed to be error and wrong, he came forth with unchallenged 
motives and untarnished reputation. Modest and unassuming in his 
whole demeanour, he was, as just and true-hearted men should be, jealous 
in the highest sense of his personal integrity. Wholly indifferent to 
the hostility which is sure to be the heritage of the courageous and the 
patient, he was careful lest any charge of self-seeking should even in 
the smallest measure hinder or enfeeble the work which his instincts 
and his experience equally taught him could be effected only by persistent 
disinterestedness, And just as in the spiritual life, those only who are 
pure in heart are blessed with the sight of God, so in the administration 
of those public affairs which form the largest and most exalted field on 
which human interests can be consulted and sustained, they are sure 
to arrive at the wisest and most certain conclusions, and to secure the 
most solid and lasting benefits to mankind, who are not to be diverted 
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from their purpose by fear, by flattery, or by self-interest. The advantage 
of his life, and his public teaching, allowed and admitted to the full even 
by those who once resisted him and his purposes, has become in the best 
sense the property of the whole human race, is acknowledged more and 
more widely among mankind, has called forth the respect and assent of 
all nations to whom the news of-his death has come; but is consecrated 
by the unswerving integrity of his whole career, by the unfailing purity 
of his purposes, and by the heroic self-devotion of the last acts of his 
life. Henceforth he is a true pattern to all who give themselves up to 
public affairs and the administration of the state, and the great English- 
man will be, among all who speak our tongue, and join to mahe 
the history of our race, dear to every honest English heart, and helpful 
to every earnest English will. To love truth for truth’s sake, to resist 
what conviction suggests is false or wrong, to persevere in a righteous 
cause, even when it is in the highest degree unpopular or unacceptable, 
and to be willing to serve men, even when the willingness is slighted or 
thwarted, are the highest acts of the best life, and fulfil most nearly the 
spirit of God’s commands. 

Great as were this man’s services to his country and the world, he 
was at all times ready to welcome those who laboured in other ways 
to advance the good of their fellows. Every plan which seemed likely 
_ to further what was good and true found in him a warm advocate and 
a judicious critic. Those who had experience of the willing kindness 
of his heart—and many here must have had such knowledge of him 
—may not have been aware of how his busy mind and loving nature 
were always teeming with plans for furthering the highest interests of 
his fellow-men ; of how he mourned over ignorance and sin, and how 
he longed to help in the great work of supporting and extending the 
growth of a true godliness. It was, as I have heard him say over and 
over again, hopeless to expect any good from any man who did not 
cherish a strong and vital sense of religion, and did not make the revelation 
of the Gospel and the teaching of Christ the starting-point of all human 
duty. Too wise and too modest to arrogate, as shallow men do, entire 
completeness to the office which he was able to fulfil, he welcomed gladly 
every act of true charity and every honest purpose as a contribution 
to those great forces which fight with misery, and wrong, and vice. Many 
men who little imagine that he watched their labours, gained his warmest 
respect for their genuine service and untiring devotedness. He was full 
of the humility of true greatness, abounding in the sympathy which 
always goes with sincere devotedness. 

Careful and cautious in the best sense, he had achieved, or possessed 
naturally, a complete mastery over himself. No one ever heard a 
hasty word or an angry expression from his lips. The strongest utter- 
ance of indignation to which he ever gave vent was called forth by what 
he felt to be a malicious misconstruction of the character and language 
of his friends. But free as he was from passion, he had an absolute 
loathing for deliberate untruth, and he would not hesitate for a moment 
to sacrifice an intimacy or a familiarity with any one whom he distinctly 
discovered to be acting treasonably to that which he held in such con- 
tinual reverence. And on such occasions—there were, as might be 
expected, ‘some, in so vast and varied an experience of men as his was 
—he never scrupled to avow the cause of his coldness or aversion, and 
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to display the same openness in disclaiming an unwelcome because insincere 
friend, as in expressing and according the largest good-will to those whom 
he saw to be fellow-labourers after truth. 

This translucent life of his was before the world, and witnessed to 
by all men. He had hushed into nothingness or into merely occasional 
bursts of spite the mean envy which disparaged the width of his great 
mind, or which affected to sneer at the eftorts he made to further the 
general welfare of mankind. He had outlived the rancour of party spirit, 
and had put to silence the imputation of party interests. Never perhaps 
did any man so conciliate the respect of those whose policy or whose 
instincts urged them to conclusions different from his. No earnest and 
busy worker in the battle of life was ever more blameless and more pure ; 
no man so self-possessed was ever more unaffected. 

You who have seen much of the daily doings of his later years can 
bear testimony to the kindliness of his manner, the courtesy of his conduct, 
the placid gentleness of his address, the unbroken evenness of his temper. 
No one ever, who came within the sphere of his influence, failed to see 
how orderly were his doings, and how generous was his estimate of those 
about him. Full of knowledge and wisdom, tried in the great struggles 
of his public life, he came in his maturer years to his native place, to 
exhibit the unvarying graces of a good and honest man, and to practise 
those rare virtues of simplicity and tranquillity which adorned him even 
more tham his vast knowledge and unparalleled sagacity. Those who 
merely saw him could hardly credit the large powers which lay hid in 
so easy and serene a presence. 

To us who were honoured with his clocer intimacy there is a blank 
created by his loss which no subsequent friendship can occupy. We 
cannot imagine any man with such varied gifts, with such signal oppor- 
tunities, with so wide an experience, with so wise a mind, with so pure 
and simple a character, Precious as are the memories of our association 
with him, as lasting as will be the recollection of his profound and sagacious 
judgments, we who constantly consulted with him on matters of difficult 
import, feel that the loss of his wise interpretations can be replaced from 
no living experience. The charms of his graceful simplicity, of his lucid 
language, his copious knowledge, are no longer available for our instruction. 
No man’s loss could create such a waste, because no man ever occupied 
so large a space in the habitual thoughts and. affectionate intercourse 
of his more intimate friends. To have lived familiarly within the influences 
and convictions of a great and true mind, is to live happily indeed, but 
to live within the range of a great sorrow. 

There are not indeed wanting consolations to those who loved and 
honoured him. He was taken away in the maturity of his judgment, 
in the fulness of his powers, in the height of his reputation. But his 
renown is as wide as the civilization which he furthered, and the 
Christianity which he acknowledged and revered. And those who can 
profit by them will surely take heart by his example and his tzaching, 
by the speech of his lips, and the pattern of his life, and will not fail at 
all times to look ,to his character and recall his person, with continual 
honour to him, and with deep thankfulness to God, who permitted his 
words and ordered his ways, as He does order all that is good, and true, 


and honest, and loving. 
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{Mr. Cobden was returned to Parliament for the first time in August, 1841, as Member 
for Stockport. He had previously, in 1837, contested this borough. In the debate 
on Mr. Baring’s Budget, who was Chancellor of the Exchequer in Lord Melbourne's 
Government, Lord John Russell avowed that it was the intention of the Government 
to propose a moderate fixed duty on corn, in lieu of the sliding-scale. These duties 
were announced on the 7th of May, to be 8s. on wheat, 5s. on rye, 4s. 6d. on barley, 
and 3s. 6d. on oats. On May 27th, Sir Robert Peel moved a resolution of want of 
confidence. This resolution was carried by a majority of 1 (312 to 311). On this, 
Lord Melbourne appealed to the country. When the new Parliament met, Mr. 
Wortley moved and Lord Bruce seconded an amendment to the Address, to the effect 
that the Administration did not enjoy the confidence of the country. The amend- 
ment was carried by a majority of 91 (360 to 269), and Sir Robert Peel came into 
Office. This statesman continued in office till he repealed those Corn-laws which he 
took office to maintain. ] 


I FEEL some difficulty in attempting | have been sent here for such a purpose 
to treat the question before the House, | by what is called the ‘people of Eng- 
as there does not seem to be a good | land.’ 
understanding of the position in which A recommendation has been made by 
the House stands with regard to it. | the Executive to this House, advising 
Different opinions have been expressed | us to set about the immediate reduction 
as to the object for which hon. Members | of taxation ; and it is accompanied by 
have been sent here, and as to the na- | an assurance that not only will that re- 
ture of the late general election. It has | duction not impair the revenue, but in 
been said that the elections were not a | crease the resources of the national Ex- 
test of public opinion in reference tothe | chequer. That, after all, is the nature 
monopolies, but merely in reference to | of the message upon which the late 
the question of confidence in her Ma- | Parliament was dissolved. But how 
jesty's Ministers. That opinion has | can Gentlemen opposite, notwithstand- 
been expressed by the right hon, Gen- | ing what has been said for them, come 
tleman the Member for Tamworth (Sir | to this House to maintain taxation in all 
R. Peel), and a disposition has been | its inordinate vigour and mischievous- 
evinced by his followers to take it as his | ness, because they wish for taxation in 
dictum, But we are not then sent here | order to protect monopoly, as well as 
to represént monopoly, and strange | for the purposes of the State? It is 
would it be did the majority of this | really well that all people have not be- 
House authentically announce that they | come enamoured of monopoly. 
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There is another difficulty in address- 
ing the House on the present occasion. 
We are told that the question is not 
whether the Corn-laws shall be repealed 
or monopoly abated, but whether the 
amendment upon the Address shall be 
agreed to; and hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, in discussing that question, talked 
of the wars in Syria and China, and of 
the affairs of Canada and New York, 
but never once touched upon those 
questions which had been recommended 
to their consideration, and with a view 
to a diminution of the burdens of the 
people. But while I give hon. Gentle- 
men opposite credit for their discretion 
in excluding those important topics from 
the discussion, I see no reason why hon. 
Gentlemen on my side of the House, 
who feel that such questions as the 
Corn-laws are of greater interest to the 
people than the Chinese or Syrian wars, 
or any other remote subject of the kind, 
should not declare their views upon 
those questions ; or why, if the speeches 
from my side of the House are to meet 
with no response on the other, we should 
not discharge our duty towards the peo-. 
ple, and pay that respect and deference 
to her Majesty to which she is entitled, 
by calmly considering those questions 
and stating our opinions upon them. I 
believe it was customary, under the old 
régime, particularly with the Conserva- 
tive party in this House, to treat the 
Speech from the Throne as something 
very nearly appertaining to monarchical 
dignity. I do not think it was custom- 
ary, unless with very great reason, to 
drag in the Ministers of the day, but 
rather to respond to the Speech from 
the Throne as something connected 
with royal dignity, and entitled to that 
calm discussion which hon. Gentlemen 
opposite are not willing to accord to the 
most gracious and, since the time of 
Alfred, the most. popular monarch of 
these realms. : sO 

It has been said that the people of 
England are not sincere in seeking for 
a total repeal of the food tax. With all 
sincerity, I declare that I am for the 
total repeal of those taxes which affect 
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the price of bread and provisions of 
every description, and I will not allow 
it to be said without denying it, that the 
three millions of people who have pe- 
titioned the House for the total repeal 
of those taxes are not sincere in their 
prayer. What are those taxes upon 
food? They are taxes levied upon the 
great body of the people, and. hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, who show such 
sympathy for the working classes after 
they have made them paupers, cannot 
deny my right to claim on their behalf 
that those taxes should be a primary 
consideration. I have heard them 
called protections ; but taxes they are, 
and taxes they shall be in my mouth, as 
long as I have the honour of a seat in 
this House. The bread-tax is a tax 
primarily tevied upon the poorer classes ; 
it is a tax, at the lowest estimate, of 40 
per cent. above the price we should pay 
if there were a free trade in corn. The 
report upon the handloom weavers puts 
down 10s. as the estimated weekly 
earnings of a family, and-states that in 
all parts of the United Kingdom that 
will be found to be not an unfair esti- 
mate of the earnings of every labourer’s 
family. It moreover states, that out of 
Ios. each family expends 5s. on bread. 
The tax of 40 per cent. is, therefore, a 
tax of 2s. upon every labouring man’s 
family earning 10s. a week, or 20 per 
cent. upon their earnings. How does 
it operate as we proceed upwards in 
society? The man with 4os. a week 
pays an income-tax of 5 per cent.; the 
man of 250/. a year pays but I per 
cent. ; ‘and the nobleman, or millionaire, 
with an income of 200,000/. a year, and 
whose family consumes no more bread 
than that of the agricultural labourer, 
pays less than one halfpenny in every 
1oo/. [Laughter.] I know not whether 
the laugh is at the monstrous character 
of the case, or the humble individual 
who states it ; but I repeat that the tax 
upon the nobleman is less than one half- 
penny per cent., while upon the poor 
man’s family it was 20/. percent. I am 
sure there is not an hon. Member in the 
House who would dare to bring ina bill 
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to levy an income-tax on all grades of 
society upon a scale similar to this, and 
yet I maintain that the bread-tax is such 
a tax, and is levied not for the purposes 
of the State, but for the benefit of the 
richest portion of the community. That 
is a fair statement of the tax upon bread. 
I can sympathise with the incredulity 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite, but if they 
knew the case as it really is, and felt it 
as they would if they did know it, they 
would also feel that they could not lie 
down to rest in comfort or safety if they 
voted for such a tax. With the excep- 
tion of England and of Holland, in no 
country has any Government, however 
distressed, ever yet resorted to the 
monstrous injustice of levying a tax 
upon bread. Gentlemen will point to 
the laws affecting the importation of 
corm in France, Spain, and the United 
States of America; but in those coun- 
tries they export corn upon an average, 
one year with another, and therefore no 
import duty could operate with them as 
with us. 

But it is said that the working classes 
have some compensation—some protec- 
tion extended to them by this law. 
Hon. Gentlemen on the other side have 
talked largely at the hustings of their 
determination to protect the poor ; and 
the noble Lord (Stanley) opposite, at 
the election for North Lancashire, 
eagerly propounded this doctrine of 
protection. I have heard the noble 
Lord with my own ears; his case of 
protection to the labourer was that 
which I will now unfold. The noble 
Lord said that the manufacturers wanted 
to repeal the Corn-laws because they 
wanted to reduce the rate of wages ; 
that, unless by the repeal of the bread- 
tax they reduced wages, they could not 
be better able to compete with foreign- 
ers ; and that if they did, it could be no 
benefit to the working man. Let me 
remind the House, that the parties who 
have so patiently struggled for three 
years past for a hearing at your bar, 
have never been allowed to state their 
case ; that the hon. Member for Wol- 
verhampton (Mr. Charles Villiers) —for 
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whose great and incessant services I, in 
common with millions of my fellow- 
countrymen, feel grateful — when he 
proposed that the case of those millions 
should be heard at the bar, had the pro- 
position scouted and spurned ; and that, 
when they had denied them a hearing, 
they proceeded to misrepresent their 
motives. I will state the case as given 
by the noble Lord himself. If he can 
be in error in appreciating the merits 
of the question, with all his brilliant 
talents, other hon. Gentlemen opposite 
will excuse me if I believe that they also 
are in error. The case was stated by 
the noble Lord thus :—Those who ad- 
vocate a repeal of the Corn-laws have 
again and again announced that their 
object is to exchange the produce of 
their industry for the productions of all 
other countries, and that all duties for 
protection (so called) levied upon arti- 
cles in the manufacture of which they 
are engaged, should be likewise re- 
moved, and a free and unfettered inter- 
course established between all the coun- 
tries of the earth, as was clearly the 
design of nature. But we were told b 
the noble lord the Member for Nort 
Lancashire that this means the reduc- 
tion of wages. If I know anything, it 
means increased trade, and the claim of 
a right, besides, to exchange our manu- 
factures for the corn of all other coun- 
tries, by which we should very much 
increase the extent of our trade. How 
can this be done, unless by an increased 
amount of labour? How can we call 
into requisition an increased demand for 
labour without also increasing the rate 
of wages ? 

Another prevailing fallacy was mixed 
up with the noble Lord’s statement. 
The object, he said, was to reduce 
wages, so as to enable our manufac- 
turers to compete with foreigners. I 
maintain that we do now compete with 
them; that we now sell our manufac- 
tures in neutral markets in competition 
with other countries ; that we now sell 
them, in New York, for instance, in 
competition with all the other countries 
of the earth. You talk of protection to 
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the home producer, but it should ever 
be remembered that it is the foreign 
market which fixes the price of the home 
market. . Would any man think of 
sending to a distance of 3,000 miles 
articles for which he could find a better 
market at home? I see in this fallacy 
of wages that which is at the bottom of 
all the opposition to the repeal of the 
Corn-laws. There are many conscien- 
tious upholders of the present system 
who support them in the supposition 
that they maintain the rate of wages. I 
see no relation between the price of 
food, or of any other article of con- 
sumption, and the price of labour, in 
its wholesome, natural state. In Cuba, 
or in the slave-holding states of Ame- 
rica, I can imagine the price of labour 
to be affected by the price of food. I 
can imagine the slave-holder sitting 
down and estimating the value of her- 
rings and rice. In his case, the price 
of labour at his command is affected 
clearly by the price of provisions. 
There is another stage in the labour 
market—I refer to labourers in the agri- 
cultural districts—where the amount of 
wages has reached the very minimum, 
according to their habits of life. These 
unfortunate men are told that their 
wages will rise as the price of provisions 
advances. Why? Is it because the high 
price of provisions increases the demand 
for labour, or is it done from pure 
charity? But I come to that state of the 
labour market under which—and God 
knows how long it will continue under 
such legislation—the various products of 
our manufacturing industry are called 
into existence, and there, I assert, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that the rate 
of wages has no more connection with 
the price of food than with the moon’s 
changes. There it depends entirely on 
the demand for labour ; there the price 
of food never becomes an ingredient in 
testing the value of labour. There the 
labour market is, happily, elastic, and 
will become more so, if you leave it un- 
fettered. But if you continue to legis- 
late in the spirit by which you have so 
long been animated, you will succeed at 
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last in bringing our commercial and 
manufacturing population down to the 
same pitch to which you have reduced 
our agriculturists, and then these mer- 
chants and manufacturers may come 
forward and give alms to the wretched 
men in their employment ; then it will 
perhaps be said that ‘with the increase 
in the price of food arises an increase in 
the rate of wages.’ It will be doled out 
as an alms, as a mere act of charity, and 
not because the working man, as a free 
agent, is entitled, in return for his labour, 
to a decent subsistence. 

I will now dismiss the question of 
wages, though it is one which I must 
say should be again and again mooted 
in this House. I now come to thecon- 
sideration of that all-important subject 
—the existing state of our manufactur- 
ing and agricultural labourers—which 
has already called forth your sympathy, 
and to which I must again direct your 
attention. I have lately had an oppor- 
tunity of obtaining, by peculiar means, 
access to a report about the state of the 
labouring population in all parts of the 
country. A highly important Convoca- 
tion was held in Manchester a week ago, 
consisting entirely of the ministers of 
religion. [Ironical cheers.] I under- 
stand those cheers. I will not pause in 
my statement of facts, but will say a 
word upon that subject when I have 
done. I have seen at Manchester a 
body of ministers of all religious per- 
suasions—not 620, as has been stated, 
but 650 in number—assembled together 
from all parts of the country, at an ex- 
pense of from 3,000/. to 4,000/., which 
was borne by their respective congrega- 
tions. Those clergymen gathered, not 
from Yorkshire or Lancashire only—not 
from Derby or Cheshire only—but from 
every county of- Great Britain—from 
Caithness to Cornwall,—and stated the 
most important facts relating to the 
labouring population in their various 
districts, I have had an opportunity of 
examining those statements. I will not 
trespass on the time and attention of the 
House by going into those statements 
in detail; but I will state generally, 
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that, from both the manufacturing and 
agricultural districts, there was the 
most unimpeachable testimony that the 
condition of the great body of her Ma- 
jesty’s labouring subjects had deterior- 
ated wofully within the last ten years, 
and more especially so within the three 
years last past; and furthermore, that 
in proportion as the price of the food of 
the people had increased, just so had 
their comforts been diminished. I have 
seen statements derived from the reports 
of infirmaries and workhouses, from 
savings banks and prisons; and all 
alike bore testimony, clear and indubit- 
able, that the condition of the great 
mass of her Majesty’s subjects in the 
lower ranks of life is rapidly deteriorat- 
ing ; that they are now in a worse con- 
dition, and receiving less wages ; and 
that their distress and misery result in a 
greater amount of disease, destitution, 
and crime than has ever been witnessed 
at any former period of the history of 
this country. 

One word in reference to the jeers 
with which the mention of this Con- 
vocation has been received. I do not 
come here to vindicate the conduct of 
those Christian men in having assembled 
to take this momentous subject into their 
consideration. The parties who will 
more fitly judge them are their own 
congregations. At that Convocation we 
had members of the Established Church 
and of the Church of Rome, Independ- 
ents, Baptists, members of the Church 
of Scotland, Seceders, Methodists, and 
every other denomination with which I 
am acquainted. If hon. Gentlemen are 
disposed to impugn the character of 
those reverend individuals, they will be 
at the same time casting a reproach and 
a stigma on the great body of dissenting 
Christians in this country. 

It may be thought that these reverend 
persons were travelling out of their pro- 
vince. But when I heard these worthy 
men telling their tales of saddening 
misery—when I heard them state that 
members of their congregations would 
keep away from their places of worship 
in the morning, and steal out to the 
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house of God at night, wrapped up ina 
cloak or an outside coat, when a shade 
was thrown over their misery—when I 
heard that others were unfitted to re- 
ceive spiritual consolation because of 
their being so plunged in physical des- 
titution ; that the Sunday-schools were 
falling off, because their congregations 
could not attend—when I heard these 
things, and was further assured that the 
provisions monopoly is at the bottom of 
all the misery under which these poor 
people labour, I cannot conscientiously 
say that those ministers were out of their 
place. When they who sit in high 
places are oppressive and unjust to the 
poor, I am glad to see that there are 
men amongst us who, like Nathan of 
old, can be found to come forward and 
exclaim, ‘Thou art the man!’ The 
religious people of the country have re- 
volted against the infamous injustice of 
that bread-tax, which is condemned by 
the immutable morality ofthe Scriptures. 
They have prepared and signed a peti- 
tion to this House, in which they declare 
that these laws are a violation of the 
will of the Supreme Being, whose pro- 
vidence watches over His famishing 
children. You may rely upon it that 
the time abounds with momentous 
signs, It is not those 650 ministers 
only, but 1,500 ministers of the Gos- 
pel, whose letters have been read at 
the Manchester meeting, and who send 
up their prayers to Heaven daily and 
hourly that it may be the will of Him 
who mules both princes and potentates 
to turn their hearts to justice and 
mercy. 

And now, having told you what has 
been done by these men, and in what 
spirit they have proceeded, we cannot 
for a moment doubt that these men were 
in earnest ; neither can we doubt that 
these are men to make very efficient 
emissaries in this great cause. Re- 
member what has been done in the 
Anti-Slavery question. Where is the 
difference between stealing a man and 
making him labour, on the one hand, 
or robbing voluntary labourers, on the 
other, of the fruits of their labour? 
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The noble Lord opposite (Lord Stan- 
ley) knows something of the ability of 
these men to give efficacy to their strong 
convictions. When the noble Lord 
proposed his Emancipation Bill in 1833, 
he broadly stated, that from the moment 
that the religious community took up 
the question, from that moment it was 
settled. I believe that the result will be 
the same here. 

Let me remind hon. Members of the 
qualities which pervade the minds of 
their countrymen. They have great 
deference for power and rank, and re- 
spect for wealth—perhaps too much ; 
they have a most profound attachment 
to the laws and institutions of the coun- 
try. But it must be remembered that 
there is another attribute peculiar to 
the minds of Englishmen—a veneration 
for sacred things, far beyond their defer- 
ence to human authority. Once infringe 
upon that, and their respect for you and 
yours will vanish like chaff in the whirl- 
wind. What must be the feeling of the 
country when they find upon this occa- 
sion that the most kind, and benevolent, 
and generous recommendation of her 
Majesty, that you should take the Corn- 
laws into your wise consideration, with 
a view to relieving the heavy burdens 
under which her poor people suffer, of 
diminishing labour and insufficient food 
—what will be said by the country at 
large when they find this gracious re- 
commendation from the Crown scouted 
and scorned by the majority of this 
House? What will be their feelings of 
indignation when they find a question of 
this magnitude treated as of secondary 
importance to the question whether a 
gentleman with a white hat, on that 
side, or a gentleman with a black hat, 
on this side of the House, shall hold the 
patronage of office? The people of 
this country will regard the transaction 
—if Parliamentary language will permit 
me to say so—as the most factious pro- 
ceeding which has éver characterised 
the conduct of this House. 

If I turn to a declaration made else- 
where—in a place which, in conformity 
with the rules of the House, I will not 
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particularise—when I find an illustrious 
Duke stating that the condition of the 
labouring population in this country is 
enviable compared with that of any other 
population in Europe, and that every 
labouring man in this country, who has 
industry and sobriety to recommend him, 
can attain to a competence—what, I 
ask, will be the feelings of the country 
at large upon hearingsucha declaration? 
Are hon. Gentlemen disposed to respond 
to that sentiment, and accept it as their 
own? Let them remember that about 
ten years since the same illustrious in- 
dividual stated that the old borough- 
mongering Parliament, under which we 
then suffered, was the perfection of 
human wisdom. Yes; and I shall not 
be surprised if this doctrine of yester- 
day, meeting a similar and still more re- 
markable fate, may be the forerunner of 
a far greater change than that contem- 
plated by her Majesty’s Ministers. 

Let me, before I sit down, say one 
word to the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. 
Peel) opposite. I have heard some al- 
lusions made here to the opinions of Mr. 
Huskisson. The right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth is fond of ap- 
pearing under the sanction of that dis- 
tinguishedstatesman. Iam mostanxious 
that he should not fall into the error of 
appearing in his cast-off garments, and 
fancying himself arrayed in his mantle 
—that when he gives us the last will and 
testament of that distinguished states- 
man, he should know that an important 
codicil was added to that will, which I 
will now present him. I heard Mr, 
Huskisson’s opinion in 1828 quoted. It 
is deeply to be lamented that after that 
period he sanctioned, by joining the 
Duke of Wellington’s Administration, 
a line of policy to which he had strongly 
objected. But when he spoke last in 
the House on the subject of the Com- 
laws, on the 25th of March, 1830, upon 
the occasion of Mr. Poulett Thomson’s 
motion on the subject, Mr. Huskisson 
gave his opinion in these terms —‘ It is 
my distinct conviction that we cannot 
maintain the present Corn-laws, and at 
the same time maintain the permanent 
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prosperity and prevalent contentment of 
the country. That these laws may be 
repealed without injury to our landed 
interests is my firm belief.’ Here is the 


last codicil to the will of Huskisson, I | 
protest in his name, in many respects | 


illustrious, though not of uniform btight- 
ness, against the misrepresentation of 
his opinion. When Mr. Huskisson 
spoke in 1830—and I would strongly 
recommend the whole of that speech to 
hon. Members’ attentive perusal—there 
was by no means the same amount of 
distress prevalent as that from which the 
country is now suffering, nor was there 
‘anything like the same gloom in her 
prospects. But if Mr. Huskisson spoke 
so despondingly then, what would he 
have said had he lived in 1841, and seen 
the accumulated difficulties under which 
the country now labours, —if, instead of 
the Bank of England, with 10,000,000/, 
or 12,000,000/. of treasure, and money 
in abundance at 3 per cent., he saw 
scarcely half that amount of treasure, 
and the interest raised to 5 per cent. ? 
What would have been his opinion of 
the Corn-laws, had he lived to see all 
these things accomplished? I am 
earnestly impressed by a desire to record 
his solemn conviction on this subject. 

The right hon. Baronet opposite pos- 
sesses at this moment the power to do 
immense service to his country. Let 
the right hon. Baronet refer back to 
1830, and consider what were then the 
circumstances of the country, compared 
with what they are now. What is the 
cause of-our elevation from that pros- 
tration to which the country had fallen 
in 1830? It was clearly not a natural 
or legitimate trade which then sprung 
up. From 1831 to 1836 the increase of 
our exports, compared with our imports, 
amounted to 20,000,000/. official value. 
But all these goods were sent to Ame- 
rica, where they were neither sold nor 
consumed, but despatched in exchange 
for bank and railway shares, and State 
bonds. That is not legitimate trade ; it 
is over-speculation ; the goods are not 
paid for. 

It should be borne in mind, too, that 
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from the period of 1831 to 1836 there 
was an extension of the banking system 
in this country, increasing the number 
of banks by nearly 100, and extending 
their capital by nearly 60,000,000/, 
The increase of the export and home 
trade thus factitiously created, accom- 
panied with a fortuitous series of unex- 
ampled harvests, created a state of pros- 
perity which enabled the Government of 
the day to move tranquilly on in carrying 
the Reform Bill and amending the Poor- 
law ; but it was a fictitious prosperity. 
Has the right hon. Baronet, then, 
any plan—I will not ask him to divulge 
it at present—but has he any plan by 
which, in 1841, he can raise up a real 
prosperity in the country? If not, can 
he hope even to raise up a factitious 
prosperity? If-so, it will only lead to 
a recoil which will be infinitely more 
disastrous than that under which we are 


now suffering. 


Thank God, Ministers in this country 
require money, and glad I am that they 
cannot get it but through the prosperity 
of the trading and manufacturing inter- 
ests. The landholder who spends his 
money in Paris or Naples cannot find 
revenue for the Minister. The revenue 
flourishes when the trading and com- 
mercial community are prosperous, and 
when the farmers are crying out under 
excessive distress ; and, on the other 
hand, just in proportion as the land- 
owner feels prosperous on account of 
the starvation of the millions, the re- 
venue of the State falls off. 

Having made these few remarks, 
though not, I must be allowed to say, 
in a party spirit (for I call myself neither 
Whig nor Tory ; Iam a free-trader, and 
such I shall always be ready to avow 
myself), I have only, in conclusion, to 
observe, that while I am proud to ac- 
knowledge the virtue of the Whig 
Ministry in coming out from the ranks 
of the monopolists, and advancing three 
parts out of four towards my own posi- 
tion, yet, if the right hon. Baronet op- 
posite advances one step farther, I will 
be the first to meet half way and shake 
hands with him. 


FcR. Ee tae, Pe Rea, 
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[On Feb. 18, 1842, Mr. Villiers proposed his annual motion, to the effect, ‘that all 
duties payable on the importation of corn, grain, meal, and flour, do now cease and 


determine.’ 
(393 to go), on Feb. 24. 


After five days’ debate, the motion was negatived by a majority of 303 
Mr. Cobden was one of the tellers. 
Conservative party voted or paired ; but 108 of the Opposition were absent. 


The majority of the 
On the 


last day of the debate, Mr. Ferrand, Member for Knaresborough, made a violent 
personal attack on Mr. Cobden. In explanation, Mr. Cobden stated, once for all, 
that he intended never to be driven into personal altercation with any Member of the 
House. He was advised by Mr. Byng, then the senior Member of the House, to be 
utterly indifferent to Mr. Ferrand’s personalities. Shortly after the rejection of Mr. 
Villiers’ motion, Sir R. Peel made certain alterations in the sliding-scale, the maxi- 
mum duties on wheat, barley, rye, oats, peas, and beans, from foreign countries, 
being 20s., r15., 115. 6d., 8s., and 115. 6d. the quarter, and from British colonies, 55., 
2s. 6d., 35., 25., and 3s. ; a shilling duty being payable when wheat rose to 735., 
barley to 375., oats to 275., rye, peas, and beans, to 42s., if the corn was of foreign 
origin, while, if colonial corn were imported, the shilling duty commenced on wheat 


Similar duties were to be levied on meal and flour. 


at 58s., and a 6d. duty on barley at 318., oats at a rye, peas, and beans at 348. 


Ir the hon. Gentleman (Sir Howard 
Douglas) who has just sat down will give 
the House another promise, that when 
he speaks he will always speak to the 
subject, the House will have a more 
satisfactory prospect of his future ad- 
dresses. I have sat here seven nights, 
listening to the discussion on what should 
have been the question of the Corn- 
laws, and. I must say that I think my 
hon. Friend the Member for Wolver- 
nampton (Mr. C, Villiers) has just 
grounds for complaint, that in all those 
seven nights scarcely two hours have 
been given to the subject of the bread- 
tax. Our trade with China, the war in 
Syria, the bandying of compliments be- 
tween parties and partisans, have occu- 


pied our attention much and often, but 
very little has been said on the question 
really before the House. I may venture 
to say that not one speaker on the other 
side of the House has yet grappled with 
the question so ably propounded by my 
hon. Friend, which is—How far, how 
just, how honest, and how expedient it 
was to have any tax whatever laid upon 
the food of the people? That is the 
question to be decided; and when I 
heard the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. 
Peel) so openly express his sympathy for 
the working classes of this country, I 


, expected that the right hon. Baronet 


would not have finished his last speech 
on this question without at least giving 
some little consideration to the claims 
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of the working man in connection with 
the Corn-laws. 

To this view of the subject I will 
therefore proceed to call the attention of 
the Committee ; and I call upon hon. 
Gentlemen to meet me upon neutral 
ground in discussing the question in 
connection with the interests of those 
working classes, who have no represent- 
atives in this House. While I hear 
herein strong expressions of sympathy 
for those who have become paupers, I 
will ask hon. Gentlemen to give some 
attention to the case of the hard-work- 
ing man before he reaches that state of 
abject pauperism in which he can only 
receive sympathy. In reading the de- 
bates upon the passing of the first 
stringent Corn-law of 1814, I am much 
struck to find that all parties who took 
part in that discussion were agreed upon 
~ one point, —it was that the price of food 
regulated the rateof wages. That prin- 
ciple was laid down, not by one side of 
the House, but by men of no mean emi- 
nence on each side, and of course of 
opposite opinions in other respects. 
Mr. Horner and Mr. Baring, Mr. F. 
Lewis, the present Lord Western, Mr. 
(now Sir) G. Philips, were all agreed on 
that head, though some advocated and 
others opposed the measure. One of 
the speakers, indeed, went so far as to 
make a laboured computation to show 
the exact proportion which the price of 
food would bear to the rate of wages. 
The same delusion existed out of doors 
too. A petition was presented to the 
House in 1815, signed by the most in- 
telligent of the manufacturing and work- 
ing classes, praying that the Corn Bill 
might not be passed, because it would 
so raise the rate of wages, that the 
manufacturers of this country would not 
be able to compete with the manufac- 
turers abroad. In reading the debates 
of that date, I have been filled with the 
deepest sorrow to find how those who 
passed that measure were deluded. But 
I believe that they were labouring under 
an honest delusion. I firmly believe, 
that if they had been cognisant of the 
facts now before the House, they would 
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never have passed that Corn Bill. 
Every party in the House was then de- 
luded : but there was one party, that 
most interested, the working classes, 
who were not deluded, The great mul 

titude of the nation, without the aid of 
learning, said—with that intuitive and 
instructive sagacity which had given rise 
to the adage, ‘ The voice of the people 
is the voice of God ’—what the effect of 
the measure would be upon wages, and 
therefore it was, that when that law was 
passed this House was surrounded by 
the multitudes of London, whom you 
were compelled to keep from your doors 
by the point of the bayonet. Yes, and 
no sooner was the law passed than there 
arose disturbances and tumults every- 
where, and in London bloodshed and 
murder ensued ; for a coroner’s jury re- 
turned a verdict of wilful murder against 
the soldiers who were called out and 
fired upon the people. The same hos- 
tility to the measure spread throughout 
the whole of the north of England ; so 
that then, from the year 1815 down to 
1819, when the memorable meeting was 
held at Peter’s-field in Manchester, there 
never was a great public meeting at 
which there were not borne banners 
inscribed with the words ‘ No Corn- 
laws.’ 

There was no mistake in the minds of 
the multitude then, and let not hon. 
Gentlemen suppose that there is any 
now. The people may not be crying 
out exclusively for the repeal of the 
Corn-laws, because they have looked 
beyond that question, and have seen 
greater evils even than this, which they 
wish to have remedied at the same time ; 
and, now that the cries for ‘ Universal 
Suffrage’ and ‘ The Charter’ are heard, 
let not hon. Gentlemen deceive them- 
selves by supposing that, because the 
members of the Anti-Corn-law League 
have sometimes found themselves get- 
ting into collision with the Chartists, 
that therefore the Chartists, or the work- 
ing men generally, were favourable to 
the Corn-laws. If one thing is more 
surprising than others in the facts which 
I have mentioned, it is to find in this 
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House, where lecturers of all things in 
the world are so much decried, the ig- 
norance which prevails upon this ques- 
tion amongst hon, Members on the other 
side of the House. [Oh! oh!] Yes, I 
have never seen their ignorance equalled 
amongst any equal number of working 
men in the North of England. Do you 
think that the fallacy of 1815, which I 
heard put forth so boldly last week, that 
wages rose and fell with the price of 
bread, can now prevail in the minds of 
working men, after the experience of the 
last three years? Has not the price of 
bread been higher during that time than 
for any three consecutive years for the 
last twenty years? And yet trade has 
suffered a greater decline in every branch 
of industry than in any preceding three 
years. Still there are hon. Gentlemen 
on the other side of the House, with the 
Reports of Committees in existence and 
before them proving all this, prepared 
to support a bill, which, in their ignor- 
ance—for I cannot call it anything else 
—they believe will keep up the price of 
labour. 

I am told that the price of labour in 
other countries is,so low that we must 
keep up the price of bread here, to pre- 
vent wages going down to the same 
level. But I am prepared to prove, 
from documents emanating from this 
House, that labour is cheaper here than 
in other countries. I hear a sound of 
dissent ; but I would ask those who dis- 
sent, do they consider the quality of the 
labour? By this test, which is the only 
fair one, it will be proved that the la- 
bour of England is the cheapest labour 
in the world. The Committee on 
machinery, last session but one, demon- 
strated that fact beyond all dispute. 
They reported that labour on the con- 
tinent was actually dearer than in Eng- 
land in every branch of industry. 
Spinners, manufacturers, machine-mak- 
ers, all agreed that one Englishman on 
the Continent was worth three native 
workmen, whether in Germany, France, 
or Belgium, If they are not, would 
Englishmen be found in every large 
town on the Continent? Let us go to 
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any populous place, from Calais to 
Vienna, and we should not visit any city 
with 10,000 inhabitants without finding 
Englishmen who are earning thrice the 
wages the natives earn, and yet their 
employers declare that they are the 
cheapest labourers. Yet we are told 
that the object of the repeal of the Corn- 
laws is to lower wages here to the level 
of continental wages. 

Have low wages ever proved the 
prosperity of our manufactures? In 
every period when wages have dropped, 
it has been found that the manufacturing 
interest dropped also; and I hope that 
the manufacturers will have credit for 
taking a rather more enlightened view 
of their own interest than to conclude 
that the impoverishment of the multi- 
tude, who are the great consumers of all 
that they produce, could ever tend to 
promote the prosperity of our manufac- 
turers. I will tell the House, that by 
deteriorating that population, of which 
they ought to be so proud, they will 
run the risk of spoiling not merely the 
animal but the intellectual creature, and 
that it is not a potato-fed race that will 
ever lead the way in arts, arms, or com- 
merce. To have a useful and a pros- 
perous people, we must take care that 
they are well fed. 

But to come to the assumption that 
the manufacturers do want to reduce 
the rate of wages, and that the Corn- 
law will keep them up, we are still 
going to pass a law which will tax the 
food of our industrious and hard-work- 
ing people; and what must be the 
result? The right hon. Baronet, in 
answer to a fallacy so often uttered on 
the other side of the House, said, ‘ We 
do now compete with the foreigner : we 
export to the extent of 40,000,000/. or 
50,000,000/, a year.” That is true; but 
how? By taxing the bones and muscles 
of the people to double the amount of 
good supposed to be done to them by 
the Corn-laws. A double weight being 
put upon them, they are told to runa 
race with the labourers of Germany and 
France. We exult in a people who 
can labour so; but I would ask, with 
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Mr. Deacon Hume, Whose are the 
energies which belonged to the British 
people, their own property or that of 
others? Think you, that for giving 


them an opportunity merely to strive’ 


and struggle for an existence, you ma 

take Ghehalf of what they earn? ie 
that doing justice to the high-mettled 
racer? You do not treat your horses 
so; you give them food, at all events, 
in proportion to their strength and their 
toil, But Englishmen, actually, are 
worse treated; tens of thousands of 
them were last winter worse off than 
your dogs and your horses. 

Well, what is the pretence upon 
which you propose to tax them? We 
have been told by the right hon. Gentle- 
man that his object is to fix a certain 
price for corn: and hearing that pro- 
osition from a Prime Minister, and 
tening to the debates, I have been 
almost led to believe that we are gone 
back to the times of the Edwards, when 
Parliament was engaged in fixing the 
price of a table-cloth, or a napkin, or 
a pair of shoes. But is this House a 
corn-market? Is not your present occu- 
pation better fitted for the merchant 
and the exchange? We do not act in 
this way with respect to cotton, or iron, 
or copper, or tin. But how are we to 
fix the price of corn? The right hon. 
Baronet, taking the average of ten years 
at 56s. 10d., proposes to keep the price 
of wheat at from 54s. to 585. Now 
Lord Willoughby D’Eresby will not be 
eontent with less than 58s. Some hon. 
Members opposite are for the same 
price at the lowest; and I see by the 
newspapers that the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, at a meeting of farmers held at 
Aylesbury on the preceding day, said 
the price ought to be 60s. But there is 
one hon. Gentleman, whom I hope I 
shall have the pleasure to hear by-and- 
by go more into detail as to the market 
price which he intends to secure for his 
commodity in the market. I see in 
that little but very useful book, the 
Purliamentary Companion, which con- 
tains most accurate information, and in 
which some of the Members of this 
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House give very nice descriptions of 
themselves, under the head of Mr. 
Cayley, M.P. for North Yorkshire 
(p. 134), the following entry :—‘Is an 
advocate for such a course of legislation, 
with regard to agriculture, as will keep 
wheat at 64s. per quarter, new milk 
cheese at from 52s. to 60s. per cwt., 
wool and butter at 1s. per lb. each, and 
other produce in proportion.’ 

Now it is all very amusing, exceed- 
ingly amusing, to find still that there 
are gentlemen, at large, too, who will 
argue that Parliament should interpose 
and fix the price at which they should 
sell their own goods. That is very 
amusing indeed ; but when we find the 
Prime Minister of this great country 
coming down to parliament and avow- 
ing such a principle, it becomes any- 
thing but amusing. I will ask the right 
hon. Baronet, is he prepared to carry 
out this principle in respect to cotton 
and'wool? I pause for a reply. 

[Sir R. Peel: ‘I have said that it 
was impossible to fix the price of food by 
any legislative enactment.’] 

Then upon what are we now legis- 
lating? I thank the right hon. Baronet 
for that avowal. Will he oblige me 
still further by not trying to do it? But 
supposing he will try, all I ask of him 
is—and again I shall pause for a reply 
—will he try to legislate to keep up the, 
price of cottons, woollens, silks, and 
such like goods? There is no reply. 
Then we have come to this, that we are 
not legislating for the universal people. 
Here is the simple, open avowal, that 
we are met here to legislate for a class 
against the people. I do not marvel, 
therefore, though I have seen it with 


the deepest regret and indignation, that 


the House has been surrounded during 
this debate by an immense body of the 
police force. (A laugh.) I cannot let 
this subject drop with a laugh. It is 
no laughing business to those who have 
no wheat to sell, and no money to pur- 
chase food to sustain life. 

I will refer the House to the great 
fall in the price of cotton. At this day, 
in Manchester, the price of that article 
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is 30 per cent. less than it was ten years 
back. It is the same with respect to 
ironmongery. During the average of 
the last ten years it has also fallen 30 per 
cent., and yet with this great reduction 
of price the man engaged as an iron- 
monger is to take his goods and to ex- 
change them with the agriculturist for 
the produce of the land at the present 
high price of corn. Is this fair and 
reasonable? Can it be called legis- 
lation at all? Sure I am that it is not 
honest legislation. It is no answer to 
this argument, if the Prime Minister of 
this country comes forward and declares 
that he has not the power to obviate 
this evil; yet it is not too much to 
assert that the man placed in that high 
and responsible situation should step 
forward to stay the progress of such 
unjust and partial legislation. 

I have only yet touched the skirts of 
the question. I would remind the 
House that it will not be a laughing 
question before it is settled. I would 
ask the right hon. Baronet whether, 
whilst fixing the scale of prices for 
wheat, he intends to introduce to the 
House a sliding scale for wages as well? 
I know only one class of the community 
whose wages are secured by the sliding 
scale, and those are the clergy of this 
country. I would ask what is to be 
done with the artisan; I know that I 
shall be told that a resolution has been 
passed declaring that the scale of wages 
cannot be kept up. I am well acquainted 
with the answer which the poor dis- 
tressed hand-loom weavers got when 
they addressed the House and claimed 
its protection. They were told that the 
House had been studying political 
economy, and that the weavers had en- 
tirely mistaken their position, and that 
their wages could not be maintained up 
to a certain price. That was the answer 
which those poor men received. Why, 
I will ask, should a law be passed to 
keep up the price of wheat, whilst you 
admit that wages cannot be also sus- 
tained at a certain price? It is not 
complicated statistics, learned references 
to authorities, or figures nicely dove- 
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tailed, that will satisfy the starving 
people of this country, and convince 
them that a band of dishonest confeder- 
ates had not been leagued together for 
the purpose of upholding the interests 
of one body against the general good of 
the country. 

We have been told that the land of 
this country is subjected to peculiarly 
heavy burdens? But what is the nature of 
those burdens? A facetious gentleman 
near me has attempted an explanation 
of this matter, and has declared that 
‘the heavy burdens’ meant only heavy 
mortgages. The country has a right to 
expect that the right hon. Baronet will 
inform the House what those burdens 
are to which the landed interest is ex- 
posed. When questioned on this point, 
the right hon. Baronet states that there 
exist a variety of opinions on the sub- 
ject; and that is the only explanation 
that can be obtained. I boldly declare 
that for every one burden imposed on 
the land I am able to show ten exemp- 
tions. 

I will refer to the speech of the hon. 
Member for Renfrewshire (Mr. Stewart). 
He complained of the delay which had 
occurred in obtaining a return moved 
for some time back with reference to the 
land-tax to which the land abroad was 
subjected. TI should like to know why 
our Consuls abroad have not made some 
official return on the subject. They 
surely might have forwarded the Govern- 
ment the desired information. Being 
without any official intelligence on this 
point, it will not be in my power to give 
the House any explicit information on 
the subject. With reference to the 
land-tax in France, it has been stated 
by M. Humann, in the Chamber of 
Deputies, that the land-tax paid in 
France was 25 per cent. upon the value 
of the soil, and equal to 40 per cent. 
of the whole revenue of the country. 
In this country the land-tax amounts 
to 1,900,000/., and the value of the 
landed property, as stated by one of 
your own men, Mr. Macqueen, was 
about 230,000,000/, This tax is buta 
mere fraction compared to the duty 
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levied in this country on the poor man’s | out to them. The people are the best 


tobacco. I think that if the right hon. 
Baronet does not soon propound ais 
views on this subject to the House, he 
will be treating them with great dis- 
respect. 

I look back to the past debate with 
feelings not altogether devoid of satis- 
faction. Many important admissions 
have been made. I never heard it ad- 
mitted, until the right hon. Baronet 
made the admission, that the tax upon 
food actually contributes to the revenue 
of the proprietors of the land. What 
are the peculiar burdens imposed on 
land which led to the introduction of 
the present tax on corn? I have a 
right to demand an answer on this 
point. The only plea for levying such 
a tax is to benefit one class of society. 

It has been admitted by the head of 
the Government that this country never 
can be entirely independent of the 
foreign grower of corn ; that our state 
was a kind of supplementary depend- 
ence; that in some years we must look 
abroad for a supply of food, and that 
this is when we want it. I perfectly 
agree with the right hon. Baronet, that 
corn ought only to be admitted free of 
all restrictions when it is ‘ wanted.’ 
That is, the particular moment or crisis 
when it is desirable to open our ports 
for the admission of foreign corn. But 
I would ask the House and the Govern- 
ment of the country, who are to decide 
when the corn is wanted? Is it those 
who need food and are starving, or 
those who fare sumptuously every day 
and roll in all the luxuries of life? What 
right has the right hon. Baronet to at- 
tempt to gauge the appetite of the peo- 
ple? It is an inordinate assumption of 
power to do so. Such a thing cannot 
be tolerated under the most monstrous 
system of despotism which the imagina- 
tion of man has ever conceived. Do we 
sit here for the purpose of deciding 
when the people of this country want 
food? What do the Members of this 
House know of want? It is not for 
them to say when the starving people 
of this country ought to have food doled 


judges upon that point. 

The right hon. Baronet has been 
guilty of having made contradictory 
statements with reference to the con- 
dition of the hand-loom weavers. What 
is the state of the poor in Ireland? I 
refer to the work of Mr. Inglis. That 
gentleman declared, at the conclusion of 
his publication, that one-third_ of the 
people of Ireland are perishing for want 
of the common necessaries of life, 

I have heard other admissions during 
the debate, some of a very startling 
character, with reference to which I will 
make an observation. It has been 
affirmed by the right hon. Baronet the 
Paymaster of the Forces (Sir E. Knatch- 
bull), that a tax upon corn is necessary 
in order to enable the landed interest to 
maintain their rank in society. I do 
not think that the noble Lord (Stanley) 
who sits near the right hon. Baronet 
the Paymaster of the Forces, is dealing 
fairly by the people of England. It was 
very justly observed some years ago by 
the Zimes newspaper, that the Corn- 
laws were nothing but an extension of 
the Pension List; but it might have 
been added that it was also an extension 
of a system of pauperism to the whole of 
the landed aristocracy. If this country 
is to be ground down by an oligarchy, 
we had better at once adopt the system 
pursued in ancient Venice, where the 
nobles entered their names in the Golden 
Book, and took the money directly out 
of the people’s pockets. It would be 
more honest to imitate those nobles 
openly, than do so in a covert manner. 
But one class will not submit to be 
heavily taxed, whilst the other lives in 
opulence and splendour. 

The right hon, Baronet is not ignor- 
ant of the state of the commercial and 
manufacturing interests of the country. 
He is not legislating in thedark. I will 
tell the right hon. Baronet, that bad as 
trade is now, it will soon be much worse. 
The Government must be aware that the 
measure proposed for the settlement of 
the Corn-law question will not extend 
the commerce of the country. The 
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House has been told that the measure 
must be pushed forward without any 
delay, and this is the result of a commu- 
nication which the right hon. Baronet 
has received from thecorn-dealers. But 
I would ask, why there should not be 
corn-merchants as well astea-merchants? 
Why should not the corn-merchants be 
able to bring back, in exchange for other 
commodities, a cargo of corn, as well as 
acargo of sugar or of tea? Ifsomething 
is not done, we shall see our large capi- 
talists struggling against bankruptcy. 
In the last speech which the right hon. 
Baronet addressed to the House, he 
adopted an apologetic tone of reasoning. 
An excuse might be offered for the right 
hon. Baronet if he had been placed in 
his present position by the people, or by 
the Queen ; but he has placed himself 
in his present situation. 

With reference to the proposition of 
the noble Lord (J. Russell) the Member 
for the City of London, I must say that 
although it is not good, it is infinitely 
better than the measure submitted to 
the House by the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site. The right hon. Baronet has been 
reconstructing his party ever since the 
carrying of the Reform Bill. He must 
know that his party is composed of 
monopolists in corn, tea, sugar, timber, 
coffee, and the franchise. Out of that 
band of monopolists the right hon. 
Baronet has formed the party which 
supported him, and which formed his 
Government. They bribed, they in- 
timidated, until they got possession of 
office. 

I will say a word to the noble Lord 
and his right hon. associates on this 
(the Opposition) side of the House, who, 
whilst advocating generally Free-trade 
principles, have manifested a squeamish- 
hess in supporting the motion for a total 
and immediate repeal of the Corn-laws. 
With all deference to them, that shows 
too great sympathy with the few, and 
too little with the many who are suffer- 
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ing. I would ask them, if they had had 
the power of rescinding the Corn-law 
Bill by their votes in 1815, would they 
then have talked of compensation, or ot 
a nine or ten years’ diminishing duty? 
No, they would not. Why then, I 
would ask, do they now think that 
twenty-seven years’ unjust enjoyment 
entitles them to an increased benefit in 
the shape of compensation? I have 
frequently known the difficulty met be- 
fore. I give hon, Gentlemen and-noble 
Lords on my side of the House full 
credit for sincerity, but, for their bene- 
fit, I will state the answer I once heard 
given to the difficulty on the hustings, 
an answer which was most satisfactory 
to my mind. On the hustings, there 
was a great difficulty amongst Whiggish 
gentlemen. They were arguing on the 
danger and hardship which might follow 
the immediate repeal of the Corn-law, 
when a poor man in a fustian jacket 
said, ‘Why, mon, they put in on all of 
a ruck.?’ y may explain, for the benefit 
of those unacquainted with the Lanca- 
shire dialect, that the meaning was, all 
at once; and so the Corn-laws were. 
They were put on in 1815 at once, and 
against the remonstrances of the people. 
Let them, then, abolish the law with as 
little ceremony. 

I will not further detain the House. 
The question resolves itself into a very 
narrow compass. If you find that there 
are exclusive burdens on the land, do 
not put a tax upon the bread of the 
people, but remove the burdens. Ifyou 
are not prepared to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the people, beware of your own 
position—nay, you must take care that 
even this House may not fall under the 
heap of obloquy which the injustice 
you are perpetuating will thrust upon 
you. 


1 ‘Ruck,’ in the Lancashire dialect, 
means ‘heap’; they put it on all in a 
heap, or all at once. 
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[The Queen's Speech, read Feb. 2, 1843, ‘regretted the diminished receipt from some 
of the ordinary sources of revenue, and feared that it must be in part attributed to 
the reduced consumption of many articles, caused by the depression of the manufac- 
turing industry of the country which has so long prevailed.’ On this statement Lord 
Howick moved, on Feb. 13, that the House be resolved intoa Committee of the whole 
House, to consider this part of the Speech. Lord Howick’s motion was rejected by 
115 votes (306 to 191). The peculiarity of the debate, however, was, that Sir Robert 
Peel imagined that Mr. Cobden had charged him with being personally responsible 
for the distress of the country. Sir Robert Peel had been greatly affected by the 
murder of his private secretary in the preceding month (Jan. 24), who was shot by 
one Macnaghten. It was believed that the secretary was shot by mistake for the 
Minister. Mr. Cobden disclaimed using the term ‘ individually or personally responsi- 
ble’ in any other sense than that of Ministerial responsibility. It should be added 
that the allusion to ‘an eminent and learned Lord,’ is to Lord Brougham, who insinu- 
ated that the attempt of Macnaghten was stimulated by the language of the League. 
His words were ‘that ministers of religion did not scruple to utter words—calculated 
to produce fatal effects (he would not say had produced them), but calculated to pro- 


duce the taking away of innocent life.’] 


WE have heard much objection made 
to the form of this motion. We have 
heard it charged as being a party motion. 
Now, Sir, I can, at all events, say it is 
nota party motion as far as I am con- 
cerned. I was absent from town when 
it was put on the books. I am no party 
man in this matter in any degree ; and 
if I have any objection to the motion it 
is this, that whereas it is a motion to 
inquire into the manufacturing distress 
of the country, it should have been a 
motion to inquire into manufacturing 
and agricultural distress. If the motion 
had been so framed, we should not have 
had the words ‘manufactures’ and 
‘agriculture’ bandied between the two 
sides of the House, but we should have 


had the Gentlemen on the other side ot 
the House put in their proper position 
as defendants, to justify the operation of 
the law as it affects their own immediate 
interests. 

I ask you, are the agricultural dis- 
tricts of the country in such a state now, 
that you are entitled to say that this 
law—for this has been made a Corn-law 
debate—that this law, which injures the 
manufacturers, has benefited the agri- 
culturists? There is the hon. Member 
for Dorsetshire (Mr. Bankes), one of 
the most clamorous assailants of the 
Anti-Corn-law League, he will probably 


, speak on this question—there is plenty 


of time, the debate may be adjourned, 
if necessary—and when he speaks he 
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can answer me, and correct me if I am 
wrong. Take the district of Dorsetshire 
which the hon. Gentleman represents. 
Take his own property. I ask him, are 
the labourers on his estates receiving 
more than the miserable pittance of 8s.a 
week at this moment? I ask him to 
contradict me, if he can, when I state 
that the labourers in his neighbourhood 
are the worst paid, the worst clad, and 
the most illiterate portion of the popu- 
lation of this country. I tell him that 
the peasantry on his own estates, earning 
these 8s. a week, if their families average 
the usual number of five, that then the 
head of each of these families is sustained 
at less cost than the cost of the main- 
tenance of each person in the county 
gaol of Dorsetshire, and I ask you—you 
with your peasantry at your own doors, 
living worse than paupers and felons— 
I ask you, are you entitled to assert, and 
will you maintain, that the present state 
of things is for the benefit of the agri- 
culturists? I put you on your defence 
—I call on you to prove the benefit 
which this law confers on the agricul- 
turists. Mind, I do not call you agricul- 
turists. The landlords are not agricul- 
turists ; that is an abuse of terms which 
has been too long tolerated, The agri- 
culturists are they who cultivate the 
land, who work at it either with their 
hands or their heads, and employ their 
capital on it ; you are the owners of the 
land, who may be living at London or 
Paris: to call yourselves agriculturists 
is just as absurd as if shipowners were 
to call themselves sailors. I deal with 
the agriculturists, and not with the 
landowners—not with the rent-owners ; 
and I tell you that you cannot show me 
that the labouring classes on farms are 
as well off as the much-deplored manu- 
facturing population. 

T myself employ a number of men ; 
my concern is in the country, like your 
own, I have a number of labourers like 
yours ; unskilled labourers, as unskilled 
as your own. I employ them in wash- 
ing, cleansing, wheeling, and preparing 
materials, and I pay them 12s. a week ; 
but I have no protection. Take Devon- 
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shire, Sussex, Wiltshire, Oxfordshire, 
and other agricultural counties, which 
send up their squires to this House to 
support this odious system, and any of 
these counties will show you a larger 
ratio of paupers than the manufacturing 
districts. Take Dorset ; there has just 
been laid on the table of the House a 
Return of the population and revenue, 
and here we find, that in the year 1840, 
the very year in which we were blessed 
with wheat at 66s. a quarter, one out of 
every seven of the population in Dorset- 
shire was a pauper. And if we go to 
Sussex and the rest of the counties 
which send representatives to support 
this system for the benefit of the agricul- 
turists, there we shall invariably find 
the largest amount of pauperism. 

I will turn to the farmers. The hon. 
Gentleman, and other hon. Gentlemen, 
are pleased to designate me as the arch- 
enemy of the farmers. Sir, I have as 
good a right as any hon. Gentleman in 
this House to identify myself with the 
order of farmers. I am a farmer’s son. 
The hon. Member for Sussex has been 
speaking to you as the farmers’ friend ; 
I am the son of a Sussex farmer; my 
ancestors were all yeomen of the class 
who have been suffering under this sys- 
tem ; my family suffered under it, and I 
have therefore as good or a better right 
than any of you to stand up as the farm- 
er's friend, and to represent his wrongs 
in this House. Now, I ask you, what 
benefits have the farmers had from this 
protection of which you speak so much ? 
I put you on your defence, and I again 
call on you to show how the farmers can 
possibly derive higher profits from your 
law to enhance the price of the produce 
of the soil of this land? You must an- 
swer this question; this has not been 
shown yet at any of your agricultural 
meetings, where you tell the farmers that 
you must sink or swim together, and 
that you both row in the same boat, 
But the time is coming, and on the next 
quarter-day you will be called upon to 
show the farmer—upon whom some 
little enlightenment is now creeping—to 
show how he hitherto has gained, or can 
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gain, any benefit from this legislation. 
You will have to answer this question 
from the intelligent farmer :— 


‘If there be more farmers than farms, 
then will not the competition amongst us 
for your farms raise the rent of land? and 
will there not be a proportionate value of 
the produce to whatever value you may 
give it in your Acts of Parliament ?’ 


The same intelligent farmer may tell 
you :— 

“If there were more farms than farmers, 
and if you raised the value of your pro- 
duce, you would be bidding against each 
other for farmers, and then I could under- 
stand how the farmers could get some 
benefit in the shape of extra profit, for you 
would be compelled to pay them better for 
cultivating your farms.’ 


Now all this has been made as clear as 
noon-day. 

The hon. Member for Dorsetshire has 
maligned the Anti-Corn-law League, as 
an association fordissseminating, not use- 
ful, but disagreeable knowledge. Every 
farmer in Dorsetshire has had a packet ; 
every county voter of Dorsetshire has 
received a packet, containing about a 
dozen little tracts. This has not been 
left to casual distribution ; it has not 
even been entrusted to the Post-office ; 
but special agents have gone from door 
to door, climbing the mountains and 
penetrating the valleys. There is not a 
freeholder in the country who does not 
know as much about the matter as we 
ourselves. Do you think we shall hear 
next year, at the agricultural meeting at 
Blandford, the hon. Member for Dorset- 
shire telling his hearers that ‘ the Corn- 
law is the sun of our social system; that 
it gilds the spire of the church, the dome 
of the palace, and the thatch of the cot- 
tage’? There will be some black sheep, 
who will shout out, ‘and the chimney 
of the landlord.” We have had during 
this debate a great deal of criminating 
language cast at this body. Far be it 
from me to enter into such extraneous 
matter as the objects and proceedings of 
that body. I shall not think it neces- 
sary to answer the very amusing gossip 
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in a stage coach which has been related 
to us. But attacks Lave been made 
upon this body at other times. The 
right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) made a 
dark insinuation against it at the close 
of last session, when there was no one 
to answer it ; and we have had the cry 
raised since, ‘that the Anti-Corn-law 
League is an incendiary and revolution- 
ary body.’ We took no pains to refute 
that charge. How have the public 
treated your accusations? The shrewd 
and sagacious people of England and 
Scotland have given bail for the moral- 
ity and good conduct of the maligned 
body to the amount of 50,000/, ; and let 
the same slander go forth another year, 
and I am sure that the people will then 
enter into recognizances for the same 
body to the extent of 100,000/. No, it 
is not necessary that I should enter into 
the defence of such a body. 

There has been an attempt, an alleged 
attempt, made to identify the members 
of this body with a most odious—a most 
horrible—I might say, a most maniacal 
transaction which has lately occurred. 
An attempt has been made in another 
place—reported to have been made—to 
suggest that the proceedings of the 
League were to be connected with that 
horrible transaction. I do not—I can- 
not—believe that this report is a cor- 
rect one; I cannot believe that either 
the language or the spirit of the remarks 
attributed to an eminent and a learned 
Lord (Brougham) are founded on any- 
thing that really took place. If they 
were uttered, I can only attribute them 
to the ebullition of an ill-regulated in- 
tellect, not to a malicious spirit. This 
trick of charging the consequence of in- 
justice upon the victims of injustite is as 
old as injustice itself. Who does not 
remember that, when this infamous law 
was enacted in 1815, Mr. Baring, now 
Lord Ashburton, was charged, in this 
House, by one of the Ministers of the 
day, with having caused all the riots, 
murders, and bloodshed which ensued 
in the metropolis, merely because he 
had been one of the most pertinacious 
opponents of the law, denounced it in 
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the Hoase as a mere scheme to raise 
rents at the expense of the commercial 
classes, and the welfare of the commu- 
nity. Sir, if there be anything which can 
add to the gratification I feel at having 
taken an active part in this body, it is 
the high character of those with whom 
I have been associated. Yes, tested by 
their utility, tested by their public char- 
acter and private worth, they might 
justly be compared to the Members of 
this House, or of another more illustrious 
assembly. But enough of this subject. 
I will now turn my attention to the 
question before the House. Last ses- 
sion the Anti-Corn-law party put the 
question, What was to be done for the 
country? That is the question I now 
put. I say to the Government—I say 
to the right hon. Gentleman opposite— 
What do you now think of the condition 
of our trade, and the condition of the 
country? I gather from what has fallen 
from hon. Members on the other side, 
that this motion is to be resisted. The 
motion is to be resisted ; but what are 
the reasons for resisting it? How is the 
question met by the Government? It is 
alleged that there is a great discrepancy 
of opinion on this side of the House. I 
admit it. There is such a discrepancy 
between some Gentlemen on this side 
and myself, between the noble Lord 
(Worsley), the Member for North Lin- 
colnshire, and myself; there is as great 
a difference of opinion as between me 
and the Gentlemen on the other side. 
The party on our side is as the hon. 
Gentleman opposite described it—it is 
broken into atoms, and may never be 
reunited. But does that diminish the 
responsibility of the Government, which 


is strong in proportion as the Opposition. 


is weak? Are we nevtr to escape from 
this mode of evading responsibility— 
this bandying of accrsations about 
Whigs, Tories, and Rad.cals, and their 
differences of opmion? Is that cry 
always to be repeated and relied on? 
How long, I ask, is this course to be 
continued? How long is the argument 
to be used? If it be continued, what 
defence will it be for the Government ? 


_ rent. 
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There always have been differences of 
opinion on both sides of the House, but 
that can be no excuse for the right hon. 
Baronet at the head of the Government, 
who took the reins of power into his 
hands on the avowed responsibility of 
bringing forward measures to meet the 
exigencies of the moment. But there is 
not one measure of importance adopted 
by the Government which has not been 
taken out of the school of the Free- 
traders. The colleagues of the right 
hon. Baronet who have spoken on this 
occasion have introduced the Corn-laws 
into this debate, and have discussed that 
subject in connection with the present 
distress. But what says the right hon. 
Member the Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade (Mr. Gladstone) ? Why, 
he says that there are not two opinions 
on the subject of free-trade. What says 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) at 
the head of the Government? Why, he 
says that on this point we are all agreed. 
And the right hon. Baronet the Secre- 
tary of the Home Department (Sir J. 
Graham) says that the principles of free- 
trade are the principles of common 
sense. And last night, to my amaze- 
ment, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Goulburn) said, there are not two 
opinions on the subject, and there never 
was any dispute about it. The noble 
Lord the Member for North Lancashire 
(Stanley), who has not yet spoken, will, 
I believe, justify by his vote the same 
principles. Again, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Paymaster of the Forces (Sir 
E. Knatchbull) must adopt the same 
course. That nght hon. Gentleman, 
and that noble Lord, may not have 
avowed free-trade principles ; but they 
must, as men of morality, carry those 
principles into effect, for both of them 
have averred that the Corn-laws raise 
The right hon. Gentleman the 
Paymaster of the Forces has expressly 
declared in this House that the Comn- 
laws were passed to maintain country 
gentlemen in their station in the coun- 
try. The noble Lord the Member for 
North Lancashire has said that the 
Corn-laws raise the price of food, and 
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that they do not raise wages; the noble 
Lord, therefore, says that the landed 
gentlemen increase their rents at the ex- 
pense of the profits of the middle classes. 
They must carry their principle into their 
conduct. Now, taking the four Mem- 
bers of the Cabinet who have avowed 
free-trade principles, and assuming that 
the two others by their addresses must 
be favourable to them, I ask, why do 
they not carry their principles into 
effect? How am I met? The right 
hen. Gentleman the Vice-President of 
the Board of Trade admits the justice of 
the principles of Free Trade. He says 
that he does not want monopoly ; but 
then he applies these just principles only 
in the abstract. Now, I do not want 
abstractions. Every moment that we 
pass here, which is not devoted to pro- 
viding for the welfare of the community, 
is lost time. I tell the hon. Member 
that I ama practical man. I am not 
an abstract Member, and I ask what we 
have here to do with abstractions? The 
right hon. Gentleman is a free-trader 
only in the abstract. We have nothing, 
I repeat, to do with abstractions here. 
The right hon. Gentleman used another 
plea. He said that the system has been 
continued for centuries, and cannot now 
be abandoned. If the Attorney-Gen- 
eral be in the House (and I hope he is), 
what would he say to such a plea in an 
action of trover? Would he admit the 
plea? Would he say, ‘I know that you 
have right and justice on your side in 
the abstract, but then the unjust posses- 
sion has been for so long a time con- 
tinued that it cannot be at once aban- 
doned ?’ What would be the verdict 
in such a case? The verdict would not 
pe an abstract verdict, but one of resti- 
tution, of total and immediate restitu- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman has 
made the admission that these principles 
must be carried out, and he says that 
the Corn-laws are temporary. I ask 
why the Corn-laws are temporary? 
Just laws are not temporary. It is the 
essence of just laws to be eternal. You 
have laws on your statute-book against 
murder and robbery, and no man says 
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they should not be continued. Why, 
then, are the Corn-laws to be tempor- 
ary? Because the Corn-laws are unjust ; 
because they are neither right nor expe- 
dient. They were passed to give a 
benefit to the country gentlemen, and 
raise them in society at the expense of 
the rest of the community. 

The hon. Member for Bridport (Mr. 
Baillie-Cochrane) made last night a 
declaration against the Anti-Corn-law 
League, but he pronounced it with 
such gentle accents, he put so much 
sweetness into his denunciation, that he 
deprived it of its effect. That hon. 
Member is a young man, and perhaps is 
not aware of the force of what he said. 
But that hon, Gentleman, too, made an 
admission which will not sustain your 
system. The hon. Member said, that if 
the Corn-laws were repealed, the aris- 
tocracy would be forced to reduce their 
rents, and could not live as an aristo- 
cracy. The Gentlemen who make those 
admissions are the real incendiaries, the 
real revolutionists, and the real de- 
stroyers of the aristocracy. I must 
put the honest part of the aristocracy 
on their guard against them, and must 
tell them not to allow themselves to 
be included with those who fear de- 
struction from the repeal of the Corn- 
laws. They must know that an aris- 
tocracy cannot maintain its station on 
wealth moistened with the orphans’ 
and the widows’ tears, and taken from 
the crust of the peasant. The question 
has been brought before the country, 
and the decision must be adverseto them. 
The people are well aware of their con- 
duct. They may talk about an increase 
of one or two mills, or of the increase of 
joint-stock banks, but I call attention to 
the condition of the country, and I ask 
you if it is not worse now than it was 
six months ago? It has been going on 
from bad to worse. And what is the 
remedy you propose? what are the pro- 
ceedings by which you propose to give 
relief to the country? Is it an abstrac- 
tion? You cannot say that we are at 
the close of the session, or that you are 
overloaded with public and private busi- 
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ness. Never before were there so few 
measures of importance under the con- 
sideration of Parliament at such a period. 
Have you devised some plan, then, of 
giving relief to the country? If you 
have not, I tell you emphatically that 
you are violating your duty to your 
country ; you are neglecting your duty 
to your Sovereign if you continue to 
hold office one moment after you can 
find no remedy for the national distress. 
The right hon. Gentleman, however, 
proposes nothing. The measures which 
he has brought forward since he has 
held office have not remedied the dis- 
tress of the country. It may be said of 
me, that I am a prophet who fulfils his 
own prophecy ; but I tell you your pro- 
ceedings will lead from bad to worse ; 
that more confusion will come ; there 
are germs of it sown in the north of 
England. Yes, not in the cotton dis- 
trict. The danger which menaces you 
will come from the agricultural districts, 
for the next time there is any outbreak, 
the destitute hands of the agricultural 
districts will be added to the destitute 
hands of the manufacturing districts. 
Does the nght hon. Gentleman, who 
must know the state of the country, 
doubt whether this be the fact? I re- 
ceive correspondence from every part of 
the country—but what is my correspond- 
ence to his?—and he must know that 
what I say is the fact. It is time, then, 
to give up bandying the terms ‘ Whig’ 
and ‘ Tory’ about from one side of the 
House to the other, and to engage in 
a serious inquiry into the present con- 
dition of the country. The right hon. 
Baronet cannot conceal from himself 
what is that condition: capital is melting 
away, pauperism is increasing, trade and 
manufactures are not reviving. What 
worse description can be given of our 
condition ? and what can be expected, 
if such a state of things continues, but 
the disruption and dissolution of the 
State? When the agitation was begun 
for the repeal of the Corn-laws, four 
years ago, the right hon. Baronet met 
our complaints by entering into many 
details, showing that our commerce was 
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increasing, that the savings’ banks were 
prospering, that the revenue was im- 
proving, and that consumption was aug- 
menting. When a deputation of manu- 
facturers waited upon him to represent 
the hopeless state of trade, he refused to 
listen to their representations, or he met 
them with details of an extraordinary 
increase in the consumption of the 
people and in the revenue, and with 
many official statements full of hope. I 
ask the right hon. Baronet, can he take 
the same ground now? Can he tell the 
country and his Sovereign when this 
state of things is likely to terminate ; or 
what other remedy has he for this than 
that we propose? Can he find a better? 

If you (Sir Robert Peel) try any other 
remedy than ours, what chance have you 
for mitigating the condition of the coun- 
try? Youtook the Corn-laws into your 
own hands after a fashion of your own, 
and amended them according to your 
own views. You said that you were un- 
influenced in what you did by any pres- 
sure from without on your judgment. 
You acted on your own judgment, and 
would follow no other, and you are re- 
sponsible for the consequences of your 
act. You said that your object was to 
find more employment for the increasing 
population. Who so likely, however, 
to tell you what markets could be ex- 
tended as those who are engaged in 
carrying on the trade and manufactures 
of the country? I will not say that the 
mercantile and manufacturing body, as 
a whole, agree with me in my views of 
the Corn-laws ; but the right hon. Ba- 
ronet must know that all parties in the 
manufacturing and commercial districts 
disapprove of his laws. I do not speak 
of the League—I speak of the great body 
of commercial men ; and I ask, where 
will you find on any exchange in Eng- 
land, Scotland, or Ireland, where ‘ mer- 
chants do congregate,’ and manufactur- 
ers meet, twelve men favourable to the 
Corn-law which you forced on the com- 
munity, in obedience to your own judg- 
ment, and contrary to ours? You 
passed the law, you refused to listen to 
the manufacturers, and I throw on you 
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all the responsibility of your own mea- 
sure. The law has not given the pro- 
mised extension to our trade: it has 
ruined the Corn-law speculators. (A 
laugh.) You may laugh; but is it a 
triumph to ruin the corn-dealers, or 
cause a loss of 2,000,000/. of money ? 
When you have ruined the corn specu- 
lators, who will supply you with foreign 
wheat? The Corn-law is in such a 
state that no regular merchant will en- 
gage in the corn trade. Ask any mer- 
chant, and you will find that no man, 
let his trade be what it will, sends abroad 
orders for corn as he sends abroad or- 
ders for sugar and coffee. No merchant 
dares to engage in the corn trade. I 
was offered, or rather the Anti-Corn-law 
League was offered, a contribution of 
wheat from one of the Western States 
of America, on condition that we should 
pay the expense of transport down the 
Mississippi. On calculating the cost of 
transport, we found it would not pay 
the expense of carriage. On taking the 
20s. duty into consideration and the ex- 
pense of carriage, we found that when 
it was sold here there would not be one 
farthing for the League! When such 
is the case, how can such merchants as 
the Barings, or the Browns of Liver- 
pool, send out orders for corn, when 
there is no certainty whether they shall 
have to pay 20s. duty, or any less 
sum, when it arrives? Such a law 
defies calculation, and puts an end to 
trade. 

Take, again, the article sugar. The 
right hon. Gentleman by his tariff re- 
duced the duties on 700 articles, and 
he carefully omitted those two articles 
which are supplied by North and South 
America, the only two countries the 
trade of which can resuscitate our pre- 
sent declining manufactures. Yes, the 
right hon. Baronet altered the duties on 
700 articles. He took the duty off 
caviare and cassava powder, but he left 
corn and sugar oppressed with heavy 
monopoly duties, The right hon. Baron- 
et reduced the charges on drugs, which 
was not unimportant, but he excluded 
those two vital commodities which the 
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merchants of the country know can 
alone supply any extension to our trade. 
I will not say that this was done with a 
design of injuring our trade, but it was 
done. The right hon. Baronet acted on 
his own judgment, and he retained the 
duty on the two articles on which a re- 
duction of duty was desired, and he re- 
duced the duties on those on which there 
was not a possibility of the change being 
of much service to the country. It was 
folly or ignorance. (Oh! oh!) Yes, 
it was folly or ignorance to amend our 
system of duties, and leave out of con- 
sideration sugar and corn. The reduc- 
tion of the duties on drugs and such 
things was a proper task for some 
under-Secretary of State, dealing with 
the sweepings of office ; but it was un- 
worthy of any Minister, and was devoid 
of any plan. It was one of the least 
useful changes that ever was proposed 
by any Government. There is also the 
case of timber. I admit that the reduc- 
tion of the duty on timber is a good 
thing ; but you reduced the duty when 
there are 10,000 houses standing empty 
within a radius of twenty miles of Man- 
chester, and when there are crowds of 
ships rotting in our ports. At the same 
time, you denied our merchants the 
means of traffic, by refusing to reduce 
the duties on the two most bulky articles 
which our ships carry. You reduced 
your timber duties when there were no 
factories to build, and when there was 
no employment for ships. That is the 
scheme of the right hon. Baronet—the 
only plan which he has to propose for 
the benefit of the country. Can he not 
try some other plan? Does he repudi- 
diate that which has been suggested by 
the hon. Member for Whitehaven (Mr. 
Attwood)? and will he have nothing to 
do with altering the currency, to which 
he is invited by the hon. Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Muntz)? The hon. 
Member for Shrewsbury (Mr. Disraeli), 
too, and the organs of his party in the 
press, have plans, but he will adopt none 
of them. It is his duty, he says, to 
judge independently, and act without 
reference to any pressure; and I must 
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tell the right hon. Baronet that it is the 
duty of every honest and independent 
Member to hold him individually re- 
sponsible for the present position of the 
country. 

I am not a party man. 
bers know that I am not. 


Hon. Mem- 
But this I 


will tell the right hon. Baronet, that let | 


who will be in office, whether Whigs or 
Tories, I will not sit in the House a day 


longer than I can, in what I believe to | 


be the interest of my constituents, not 
vote for or against Whigs or Tories, as 
I may think right. I tell the right hon. 
Gentleman that I, for one, care nothing 
for Whigs or Tories. I have said that 
I never will help to bring back the 
Whigs; but I tell him that the whole 
responsibility of the lamentable and dan- 
gerous state of the country rests with 
him. It ill becomes him to throw that 
responsibility on any one at this side. 
I say there never has been violence, tu- 


mult, or confusion, except at periods | 
| toral body, in the better portion of the 


when there has been an excessive want 
of employment, and a scarcity of the 
necessaries of life. The right hon. Baron- 
et has the power in his hands to do as 
he pleases. If he will not, he has the 
privilege, which he told the noble Lord 
(Palmerston), the late Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, he had, namely, that of 
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resigning the office which gives him the 
power. I say that this is his duty. It 
is his duty to resign office the moment 
he finds he has not power to carry out 
to the fullest extent those measures 
which he believes to be for the benefit 
of the country. But whether he does so 
or not, I have faith in the electoral body 
—I have faith in the middle classes, 
backed by the more intelligent of the 
working classes, and led by the more 
honest section of the aristocracy—I have 
faith in the great body of the community 
that they will force the Government, 
whether of the right hon. Gentleman or 
of any other party, to the practical adop- 
tion of those principles which are now 
generally believed to be essential to the 
welfare of this country. The right hon. 
Gentleman has admitted the justice, the 
policy, and expediency of our principles. 
He has admitted, then, that they must 
in the end be triumphant. I repeat, I 
trust in the middle classes, in the elec- 


working classes, and in the honester 
part of the aristocracy, to force the 
right hon. Baronet, or his successors, to 
put in practice those principles, the jus- 
tice, policy, and reasonableness of which 


| he has himself admitted. 
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(Spoken during the debate on Mr. Villiers’ annual motion. 


After the discussion had 


been carried on for five nights, the motion was negatived by a majority of 256 votes 


. (382 to 125).] 


I THINK we may fairly consider the 
speech of the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham (Mr. Muntz) as an episode in this 
debate. I was going to remark, that 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite, and by 
many upon this side of the House, al- 
though we have had five nights’ debate, 
the question proposed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton (Mr. Villiers) 
has been scarcely touched : that is, How 
far you are justified in maintaining a 
law which restricts the supply of food 
to be obtained by the people of this 
country. 

In supporting the present Corn-law, 
you support a law which inflicts scarcity 
on the people. You do that, or you do 
nothing. You cannot operate in any way 
by this law, but by inflicting scarcity 
on the people. Entertain that proposi- 
tion. In fact, you cannot escape it. 
And if it is true, how many of you will 
dare to vote for the continuance of the 
present law? You cannot enhance the 
price of corn, or of any other article, 
but by restricting the supply. Are you 
justified in doing this, for the purpose of 
raising your prices ? 

Without attributing motives to hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, I tell them (and 
they may rely upon it as being true) 


that they are in a false position wher 
they have to deprecate the imputation 
of motives. We never hear of a just 
judge on the Bench fearing the imputa- 
tion of motives. But I will not impute 
motives, although they have been im- 
puted by hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. Dowries, settlements, mort- 
gages, have all been avowed as motives 
from the benches opposite; but I will 
take things as I find them. Upon what 
ground do you raise the price of corn? 
For the benefit of the agricultural 
interest. You have not, in the whole 
course of the debate, touched upon the 
farmers’ or agricultural labourers’ interest 
in this question. No; hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, who represent counties, instead 
of taking up the old theme, and showing 
the benefit of this law to farmers and to 
farmers’ labourers, have been smitten 
with a new light. They have taken the 
statistics of commerce and the cotton 
trade to argue from. Will the hon. 
Member for Shoreham, who took the 
statistics which the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir R. Peel) four years ago cast aside, 
tell the House how it is you do not take 
the agricultural view of the question, 
and show the farmers’ interest in it? 
There is something ominous in your 
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course. Shall I tell you the reason? 
Because the present condition of the 


farmers and labourers of this country 
is the severest condemnation of the 
Corn-laws that can possibly be uttered. 
During the whole operation of this 
law, or during that time when prices 
were highest under this law, the con- 
dition of the agricultural labourers was 
at the worst. An hon. Gentleman op- 
posite says ‘No.’ Has he looked at the 
state of pauperism of this country in 
the last Return which was laid before 
the House? There he will find that up 
to Lady-day, 1840, the proportion of 
paupers in the different counties in this 
country, showed that the ten which 
stood highest in the list were ten of the 
purely agricultural counties, and that 
after your law had for three years main- 
tained corn at 67s. per quarter. If any- 
thing could have benefited the labourer, 
it should have been three years of high 
prices, and after trade had suffered the 
greatest depression in consequence of 
our law. If the agricultural labourer 
had not prospered up to the year 1840, 
what has been his condition since? The 
returns of pauperism show an increase 


in the number of the poor; and what | 


is the present condition of the labourer 
in the agricultural districts? Is not 
crime increasing in the same proportion 
as pauperism has increased? I heard 
it stated that the actual returns of your 
petty sessions and your assizes furnish 
no criterion as to the state of demoral- 
isation in your districts; nay, I heard 
that such was the extent of petty pilfer- 
ing and crime, that you were obliged to 
wink at it, or you would not be able to 
carry out the business of your criminal 
courts. I hear that both in Somerset- 
shire and in Wiltshire. Hon. Gentle- 
men may cry ‘ No, no,’ but there is an 
intelligent audience outside which knows 
that I am stating the truth. And what 
are the crimes these poor people are 


brought up for? * Why, one old woman 


for stealing sticks of the value of 1 4d. 
was sentenced toa fine of 15s. Another 
case was a charge for stealing turnip- 
tops; and at Chichester an individual 
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has been convicted of stealing mould 
from the Duke of Richmond. Such is 
the state of poverty and distress, that 
they are glad to steal the very earth. 
Again, what was the fact urged by the 
hon. Member for Dorsetshire (Mr. 
Bankes), in extenuation of the condition 
of his labouring poor, but this: that he 
allowed them to gather up the sticks 
that were blown from the trees in his 
park? It was brought forward as a 
proof of the hon. Member’s benevolence, 
that he allowed his labourers to gather 
the crows’ nests which were blown from 
the trees. And what does all this argue? 
Why, it argues that which you cannot 
deny, namely, that the agricultural 
peasantry of this country are in a state 
of the deepest suffering at this moment, 
and that, if there has been any benefit 
from the Corn-laws, they, at least, have 
not derived one particle of a share of it. 

I now come to the farmer ; and I ask 
how it is that you, who support this 
law, have not adduced the case of the 
farmer? Are there no farmer’s friends 
present who will state his condition ? 
You know that his capital is wasting 
away — that he cannot employ his labour- 
ers—and why? Because that money 
which should go to pay them is absorbed 
in your rents. Hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site cry ‘No, no;’ but the farmers of 
this country will corroborate me, and 
that you well know. Does the hon. and 
gallant Member for Sussex (Col. Wynd- 
ham) say ‘No’? If so, I leave the 
farmers of Sussex to say whether I am 
uttering the truth or not. The hon. 
and gallant Member tells me to go to 
Sussex. I mean to do so, and perhaps 
the hon. and gallant Member will meet 
me there. Now, I want to ask what 
benefit the farmer ever derived from the 
Corn-laws? I have asked the question 
of hundreds, nay, thousands of farmers ; 
and, as I am now in the presence of 
landlords, I ask it of you. Iask you 
to go back to the Corn-law of 1815. 
What was the object of the Corn-law of 
1815? Why, to keep up the price of 
wheat at 80s. per quarter. Did it ever 
produce that effect? No; for in 1822, 
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seven years afterwards, wheat was sold 
as low as 42s. ; and yet your agents and 
valuers valued to your tenants upon the 
calculation that they would get 8os. per 
quarter for their wheat. You cannot 
deny that. And what was the conse- 
quence? Why, in 1822, the farmers” 
were ruined by hundreds and thousands. 
One newspaper in Norwich contained 
120 advertisements of the sale of stock 
in one day. The farmers then came to 
ask you for another law. You appointed 
Committees, you went through the farce 
of inquiring into agricultural distress, 
and you passed another law, that of the 
year 1828, giving the sliding-scale pro- 
tection, to secure them 645. per quarter 
for their wheat; and then, again, the 
red-tape men went about to value your 
farms, on the calculation that the price 
obtained would be 64s. Another seven 
years elapsed, and then wheat was sell- 
ing at 36s. Then came general distress, 
again, and an application for a fresh 
Committee. You gave them another 
Act; and I nowcome to the Act passed 
in 1842 by the right hon, Baronet at the 
head of the Government ; and now the 
farmers are again distressed, and blame 
the right hon. Baronet for deceiving 
them. They do blame, and they are 
justified in blaming, the right hon. 
Baronet, and I will tell you why. The 
right hon. Baronet, in the speech in 
which he proposed that law, said that 
he intended it to give to the farmer, as 
ar as legislation could give it, 56s. per 
yuarter for his corn. Now, the right 
hon. Baronet will remember that I called 
his attention at the time to that point. 
I saw the importance of it then, and I 
see it now, and I wish the House to see 
clearly how the matter stands. The 
right hon. Baronet said, that on taking 
a comprehensive view of the cost of 
production and the then state of the 
country, he thought, if he could secure 
the farmer a price not rising higher 
than 58s., nor going lower than $45., 
that these were about the prices the 
farmer ought to obtain. It is true that 
afterwards, in the course of the same 
speech, the right hon. Baronet said 
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that no legislation could secure that 
price. 

Now I do not charge the right hon. 
Baronet with intending to deceive the 
farmers ; I do not attribute motives to 
the right hon. Baronet ; but this I do 
say, that in dealing with plain and simple 
men—men accustomed to straightfor- 
ward and intelligible language, this was 
certain, however intended, to mislead 
the farmers in their calculations. But 
it was a most convenient thing for the 
landlords to go to the tenant with a 
promise to secure him 56s, per quarter 
for his wheat, and it was very convenient 
for the right hon. Baronet to say, at the 
same time, that though the law purports 
to give you 56s. per quarter, still I have 
not the power to secure it to you. And 
now, what is the price? 45s. or 46s, 
instead of 565. The right hon. Baronet 
distinctly says now he never intended to 
maintain the price, and that he could 
not maintain it. Now, then, I ask, what 
is this legislation for? I ask what it 
means ?—what. it has meant from 1815 
downwards? I will not say what the 
motives of its promoters have been; but 
the effect has been one continued juggle 
played off upon the farmers, in order 
to enable the landlords to obtain artifi- 
cial rents. These being paid out of the 
farmer’s capital, loss falls on him, while 
the landlords are enabled to profit by it, 
owing to the competition among ten- 
ants for farms. 

We will not separate this night until 
we have a perfect understanding of what 
you do purpose to do for the farmer. I 
ask the right hon. Baronet opposite, 
when he talks of the prices which the 
farmers should obtain, whether he can 
prevent wheat from falling as low as 
36s. ?—whether he can ensure it from 
falling as low as 30s.? As the right hon. 
Gentleman says nothing, I will assume 
that this House cannot secure to the 
farmer a price of even 30s. per quarter. 
Let this go forth ; let there be, if you 
please, no ambiguity on the point—no 
more deception ; let the farmer perfectly 
understand that his prosperity depends 
upon that of his customus-—that the 
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insane policy of this House has been to 
ruin his customers, and that Acts of 
Parliament to keep up prices are mere 
frauds to put rents into the landlord’s 
pockets, and enable him to juggle his 
tenants. Now we shall soon be able to 
dispose of some other sophistries upon 
the Corn-laws. We are told that the 
Corn-laws are intended to compensate 
certain parties for excessive burthens ; 
that is to say, that the landowners, who 
have had the absolute command of the 
legislature of the country, and who, to 
a late period, did not permit a man to 
vote in this House unless he swore he 
was a landowner, have been such dis- 
interested angels (for no human beings 
would do as much) as to lay excessive 
yurthens upon their own shoulders ; and 
vhen they find it necessary to re-ad- 
"ist taxation and relieve themselves, they 
jo it by passing a Corn-law, and then 
come forward and confess that the law 
is inoperative. Now, in the first place, 
I say that the disinterestedness of the 
landlords on this presumption surpasses 
all human perfection ; it is perfectly an- 
gelical. 

But, unfortunately, the contrary to the 
proposition of excessive burthens falling 
on land is so notorious, that to say a 
word upon the subject would be a work 
of supererogation. Let a copy of the 
statutes be sent, if it were possible, to 
another planet, without one word of 
comment, and the inhabitants of that 
sphere would at once say, ‘ These laws 
were passed by landlords.’ The par- 
tiality of your legislation is notorious ; 
but, if you had been really so disinter- 
ested, is it not likely, when you found 
out your real condition, that you would 
have put taxation fairly upon the should- 
ers of the people, instead of substitut- 
ing a clumsy law, which you admit does 
not reimburse you at all ? 

Now we come to another view of this 
question. We have the confessions of 
the right hon. Baronet the Paymaster of 
the Forces (Sir E. Knatchbull), and of 
the hon. Member for Wiltshire (Mr. 
Bennett) ; the one to the effect that the 
Corn-law goes to pay marriage settle- 
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ments, and the other that it goes to pay 
mortgages. Now, if it goes to pay 
these, how can it pay the farmer? And 
if you cannot insure the operation of the 
law, if, after you have passed it, you are 
obliged to confess that you cannot insure 
its operation, who then pays the dowries 
and the settlements? Surely, in that 
case, they must be paid out of the 
pockets of the farmers. You have con- 
fessed that a law cannot secure prices, 
but as mortgages and settlements are 
paid, then I say that you have confessed 
that the money comes from the farmers ; 
and surely this is sufficient to account 
for their distress. I contend, then, that 
if this law creates a profit at all, that 
profit passes into rent. And this pro- 
position rests on more than the admis- 
sion of the Paymaster of the Forces, or 
of the hon. Member for Wiltshire. We 
have other acknowledgments of the fact 
coming from still higher authority. See 
a transaction of Mr. Gladstone, of 
Fasque, in Kincardineshire, of which I 
have an account in a paper in my pocket. 
Mr. Gladstone was applied to to reduce 
his rents, and he writes a letter to his 
agent telling him—and his confession 
is worth something, as coming from a 
prudent and sagacious merchant—telling 
him that he does not look at the alter- 
ation in the Corn-law as calculated to 
reduce prices, and that consequently he 
does not fee] himself bound to reduce his 
rents. Now this is a clear admission 
that the benefit from the law goes into 
the shape of rent. But this is not all. 
There is his Grace the Duke of Rich- 
mond. The other day he was visiting 
his tenants in Scotland, dining with 
them, and looking over his estates, and 
in one of his speeches he told them, 
whilst speaking of the alteration in the 
Corn-law, that he was not the man to 
hold his tenants to any bargain they had 
made under circumstances which had 
been altered, and that if they wished it 
he was willing that they should throw 
up their leases and return their farms 
into his hands. Now what does that 
amount to? Why, merely that the 
Corn-law influences the rent. It means 
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that or nothing ; although I must say 
such a speech shows very little care for 
the farmer, who perhaps a dozen years 
ago purchased stock and went into his 
farm, and is now told, when probably 
the price of his stock has fallen 40 per 
cent., that if he pleases he may sell off, 
leave his farm, retire from his connec- 
tion with the noble Duke, and get an- 
other landlord where he may. ill this 
shows, then, that if the Corn-law oper- 
ates to cause a profit at all, it also oper- 
ates to put that profit into the pockets 
of the landlord. 

Now do not suppose that I wish to 
deprive you of your rents; I wish you 
to have your rents ; but what I say is, 
don’t come here to raise them by legis- 
lative enactments. I think you may 
have as good rents without a Corn-law 
as with it; but what I say is this, that 
when you come here to raise the price 
of corn under the pretence of helping 
the farmer and the farm-labourer, whilst 
in reality you are only going to help 
yourselves, then, I say, you are neither 
dealing fairly by the farmer, nor yet by 
the country at large; and, mind me, 
this is just the position in which you 
stand with the country. You have de- 
ceived the farmers, and, feeling that you 
have deceived them, they have a right 
to ask, how you intend to benefit them? 
Nay, more, they have a right to inquire 
into your rentals, and find out how you 
have benefited yourselves. Yes, I say 
they have a right to inquire into your 
rentals, The hon. Member for Sussex 
(Coloael Wyndham) laughs, and truly 
it would be laughable enough were he 
to come to me to inquire into the profits 
of my business; but, then, he should 
remember that I do not ask for a law to 
enhance the profits of my business. He, 
on the contrary, is the strenuous sup- 
porter of a law, which, in its effect— 
whatever may be its intention—benefits 
his own class and no other class what- 
ever. This language, I dare say, is new 
to the House. I dare say it is strange 
and unexpected in this place ; but it is 
the language I am accustomed to use on 
this subject out of doors, and I do not 
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wish to say anything behind your backs 
that I am not prepared to say before 
your faces, 

And here let me ask what progress 
has been made in rents? Since 1793, 
rents in this country have doubled. I 
have returns in my pocket sent in by the 
clergy of Scotland, from which it ap- 
pears that the rental of that country has 
Increased in the same time threefold. 
In England, rents have not increased to 
that extent; but I can say with safety 
that they have more than doubled ; and 
there is something beyond even this. 
You have had a considerable advance 
in rents since 1828. There has been a 
great rise since that year. I hold in my 
hand a return of the rents of the cor- 
poration lands of the city of Lincoln 
since 1828. I see the hon. Member for 
Lincoln (Colonel Sibthorp) in his place. 
Now I have a return of the property of 
the city corporation ; it is nearly all 
agricultural property, and I find that 
that rental has increased 50 per cent. 
since the year 1829. Now Ido not say 
that the whole rental of the kingdom 
has increased in the same proportion, 
but I do say that we have a right to in- 
quire what is the increase in that rental. 
The hon. Member for Lincoln says he 
won’t tell me; but I will tell him that 
nothing is so easy to learn as the history 
of rents in this country, for there is 
scarcely a village in England in which 
there is not some old man who can tell 
what was the price of land in his parish 
through many succeeding years. I say 
it is the business of the farmer and the 
poor labourer to know the progress 
which rents have made since the Corn- 
law passed, and if they find that whilst 
in the one case they are losing all their 
capital, and in the other their condition 
is deteriorating, and they are obliged to 
put up with a potato diet—if they find, 
I say, that whilst this has been going on, 
rents have increased and are increasing, 
then, I contend, they will have a pee 
that this law was passed for the land- 
lords, and that it operates for their bene- 
fit, and their benefit only. I know that 
this is a sore subject; but I am bound 
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te make it known that this is not the 
only way in which you have profited by 
political delusions. ; 

I will now show you another view of 
the question. You have made the Corn- 
law the subject of political outcry in the 
counties. You have made it a Church 
and State question, and at the same time 
you have made the farmers your step- 
ping-stones to political power. And 
for what has this been done? I will 
take the last general election. At the 
last election the ‘ farmers’ friends’ were 
running through the country, and, with 
the purest and most disinterested inten- 
tions, no doubt, were making all sorts 
of promises to the agriculturists. Well, 
here are some of them, sitting in this 
House. Here they are, some of them 
sitting on the Treasury Bench. The right 
hon. Baronet at the head of the Govern- 
ment (Sir R. Peel) made a speech at 
Tamworth as the ‘farmers’ friend.’ The 
hon. Member for Essex (Sir John Tyrell) 
says he quoted it repeatedly, but I don’t 
think he quotes it now. As for the right 
hon. Baronet, however, with all his 
ability, and with his thirty years’ Par- 
liamentary experience, he might pro- 
bably have obtained the situation he now 
holds whatever might have been the 
circumstances of the time. The post was 
due to him, perhaps, for his talents; so 
of him I shall say no more just now. 
But there is another right hon. Baronet 
very near him—I mean the Paymaster 
of the Forces (Sir E, Kng*+ bull). There 
is no disturbing force in him. The right 
hon. Member is the ‘farmers’ friend,’ 
There he sits. O, I was struck, the 
other night, at the fervour with which 
the hon. Member for Wallingford (Mr. 
Blackstone) apostrophised this ‘ farmers’ 
friend,’ when, with clasped hands and 
uplifted eyes, he said, ‘O if the Paymas- 
ter of the Forces were himself again! A 
few years back, he would not have treat- 
ed the farmer so.’, [Question !] Ay, it is 
not a very pleasant one, certainly ; but 
it is the question. I do not complain of 
the Paymaster of the Forces ; I have no 
reason. He has made a speech which is 
more to the point, which is better calcu- 
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lated to serve the cause which I uphold 
than anything that has occurred in this 
debate, excepting, perhaps, his own ex- 
planation. I don’t complain of him ; I 
pass on. There is a noble Duke (New- 
castle) who is a ‘farmers’ friend,’ and he 
has a son (Lord Lincoln) in the Woods 
and Forests. The noble Lord, I dare 
say, performs his duty efficiently ; but I 
want to show the farmers of England— 
of whom there is not one genuine speci- 
men in this House—who they are who 
profit by this law. Well, then, there is 
a noble Duke (Buckingham) who is the 
‘farmers’ friend’ par excellence. He has 
reached the summit of rank already. 
He has no son requiring a place under 
Government. But one prize he had not, 
and that he soon obtained—I mean the 
blue riband. Now these are but the out- 
ward and visible signs of the gains of this 
triumph ; but whilst all this patronage, 
and all these honours, have been show- 
ered on the ¢ farmers’ friends,’ what have 
the farmers got themselves? You think 
this is not the question ; but I can tell you 
we have no hope of the salvation of the 
country but by showing the farmers how 
you have cajoled them. You taught the 
farmers to believe, that if they elected 
you, their ‘friends,’ to Parliament, you 
would speedily repay them for their 
trouble. They allowed themselves tc 
be driven to the poll by their landlords, 
who raised this cry; they believed the 
landlords could keep up the price of 
corm by Act of Parliament. Will you 
now confess that you cannot? You have 
confessed by your silence that you can- 
not guarantee the farmer even 30s. : 
quarter, That delusion is at an end. 
How is it, now, that the farmers can- 

not carry on their business without po- 
litical intermeddling, like other people? 
‘Throw the land out of cultivation,’ by 
removing the Corn-law! who say that ? 
The worst farmers in the country,—the 
landlords, rather, of the worst-farmed 
land. Who tells us that the land will 
not be thrown out of cultivation? The 
landlords of the best-farmed land. I put 
one prophecy against the other. Let 
the question be decided, as other matters 
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are, by competition. J object to your 
pretences for keeping up the price of 
corn. Those who are most rampant for 
protection are the landlords, [ repeat, of 
the worst-farmed land—the Members 
for Wilts, Dorset, Bucks, Somersetshire, 
and Devonshire—where you may see the 
worst farming in the kingdom ; and 
why is itso? Not because the tenants 
are inferior to those elsewhere—English- 
men are much the same anywhere; but 
the reason is, because they are under 
political landlords,—men who will not 
give their tenants a tenure, but with a 
view to general elections. You say 
‘No,’ but I will prove it. Go into the 
country yourselves, and where you find 
the best-farmed land there you will 
find the longest leases. The Lothi- 
ans, Northumberland, Norfolk, Lincoln. 
ENo.] What, no leases in Lincolnshire ? 

{Colonel Sibthorp: ‘Not long 

leases.”} 
Exactly ; I mentioned Lincoln last, as 
being nearer south. Well, on the es- 
tates of the Duke of Northumberland, 
for example, you will find no long leases, 
and the worst farming; and you will 
find with long leases good farming, even 
in the midst of bad; and wie versd. 
This is unpalatable, of course. Hon. 
Gentlemen say it is not true. I ask 
them if they expect farmers to farm well 
without long leases? Can you really 
expect tenants to lay out capital in 
draining and improvements without long 
leases? I should feel insulted if any- 
body offered me a farm, expecting me 
to lay out money, without the security 
ofa lease. What is the language of the 
farmers themselves? You must not 
treat them now as if they believed you 
the ‘farmers’ friends.’ Did you hear 
the petition I presented from Dorset- 
shire, agreed to at a meeting of 3000 
farmers and others, and signed by the 
chairman, a landholder, for the total 
repeal of the Corn-laws? 

But this cannot be treated as a farm- 
er’s question, We shall have it put 
upon a proper footing from this very 
night. ‘The Corn-law, if it does any- 
thing, raises rents. I do not come here 
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to tell you it does so. I do not think 
you understand your own _ interests. 
But I know this, that you inflict the 
greatest possible amount of evil upon 
the manufacturing and commercial com- 
munity, and de no good either to the 
farmer or the farmer’s labourer. It may 
be a very unpalatable question ; but 
what, I ask, are the terms which you 
wish to make, under the new law, with 
your tenants? I do not like the lan- 
guage I have heard upon the subject 
from landowners. The right hon. 
Baronet (Sir R. Peel) said, the protec- 
tion had been reduced; but I have 
heard little talk, at least in public, 
about reducing rents. However, I have 
heard a great deal about the farmers 
‘improving and curtailing their ex- 
penses.’ What says the Member for 
Worcestershire (Mr, Barneby) ?— 


‘I have been in Yorkshire, and the worst 
land there produces as much as the best in 
this country.’ 


What, again, was the language of a 
noble Earl (Verulam) at St. Alban’s ?— 


‘You must no longer sit before your 
doors, with your pipes in your mouths, and 
drinking your ale ; but you must at once 
bestir yourselves.’ 


What said the Member for Somerset- 
shire (Mr. Miles), who sometimes ap- 
pears here in the character of the ‘ farm- 
ers’ friend ?’—that 


‘InScotland they have double our crops, 
and that this might be secured in this 
country by improved husbandry.’ 


Now, this is not fair language on the 
part of landowners to farmers ; for if 
protection be reduced, the farmers have 
a right to reduced rents ; and if not, let 
us hear what is the intention of the 
Corn-law ? 

We have heard a great deal of am- 
biguous language during the debate from 
the right hon. Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade (Mr. Gladstone), but 
we have not yet heard what the Corn- 
law and the tariff have done. At one 
time, we hear an avowal of reduced 
prices ; next (like putting forward one 
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foot, and then withdrawing it, and ad- 
vancing the other to erase the foc t-trace), 
we hear that credit was not taken for 
that. This might not be intended, but 
it certainly is calculated to deceive the 
farmers. But the right hon. Gentleman 
said, ‘ Whether the tariff has reduced 
prices or not, prices had been reduced, 
and there has been no reason to com- 
plain.’ This sort of ambiguity is not the 
way now to deal with the farmers. 
Gentlemen must not regard this as a 
battle between the farmers and the 
manufacturers. We propose to make 
good friends with the farmers. Yes ; 
we are their best friends, their only 
friends, their best customers ; and I can 
tell you this, they are beginning to be 
sick of the political landlords. 

There is a small section of this House 
now setting themselves up as the real 
farmers’ friends, upon the ruins of the 
old friendship : and I can say this, that 
so badly have they been treated, that 
they are now inclined to suspect even 
these new friends ; and they say, ‘ What 
are they after? Don’t you think they 
want to get up a party? Are they not 
wishing to make themselves trouble- 
some to the Minister, that he may fancy 
it worth while to offer them some- 
thing?’ The farmers are now disposed 
to distrust everybody who promises them 
anything ; and the reason they are ready 
to look on us with friendly eyes is, that 


tell them distinctly that legislation can 
do nothing for them. It is a fraud. 
They must never allow bargaining for 


leases and rents to be mixed up with | 
They must deal with their | 


politics. 
landlords as with their wheelwrights and 
saddlers, with a view to business, and 
business alone. 

IT am fully aware that I have said more 
than may be quite agreeable to hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. I think it is but 
fair to exculpate ourselves from the im- 
putations that have been cast upon us 
by the right hon. Gentleman (Sir R. 
Peel), and the Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade, that we are seeking a 
monopoly for ourselves, as well as to 
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deprive others of their monopoly. But 
what I have to say is this—we want no 
monopoly ; and this I know, that the 
moment I go amongst the farmers, and 
say we are for free trade in coffee, in 
sugar, in manufactures, in everything, 
that the farmers, like honest and just 
men as they are, will at once exclaim, 
‘That is right, that is fair!’ Now I not 
only say this, but I complain of some- 
thing else. There was a singular eva- 
sion of the question by the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir R. Peel), when he talked 
of colonial manufactures aud colonial 
produce, and mixed them up with the 
corn question. But what we want isa 
free trade in everything. The policy of 
the right hon. Gentleman amalgamated 
duties for the purposes of protection, and 
duties for the purposes of revenue, and 
he would have it believed that we could 
not carry free trade without interfering 
with the custom-house duties. Now, 
we do not want to touch her Majesty at 
all by what we do. We donot want to 
touch duties simply for revenue ; but we 
want to prevent certain parties from 
having a revenue which is of benefit to 
themselves, but advantage to none else. 
On the contrary, what we seek for is the 
improvement of her Majesty’s revenue ; 
what we wish to gain is that improve- 
ment. We say that your monopoly gives 
you a temporary advantage—a tempor- 


, ary, not a permanent advantage, and that 
we never promised them anything. We ; you thereby cripple the resources of the 


, revenue, 


What is the amount of all these pro- 
tecting duties? This morning I went 
through the whole of those revenue re- 
turns, and how much do you think they 
amounted to? To two millions per an- 
num, and this included the timber duties, 
and every other article to which you for 
your own views give protection. This 
is the entire question. What is, I ask, 
the difficulty of abolishing protecting 
duties on manufactures? How much 


| do they produce to the Customs? Less 


than 350,000/. a-year. Then the right 
hon. Gentleman has spoken of the cotton 
trade. How much is paid, think you, 
for the protection of cotton goods? By 
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the last returns, 8150/. a-year. There 
is no difficulty in a Prime Minister, in a 
Minister of capacious mind, of enlarged 
views, of one whose genius leads him to 
deal with something better than caviare 
and other trifling articles. Such a Min- 
ister would, I say, find no difficulty in 
sweeping away the protecting duties. 

Then the right hon. Gentleman spoke 
of subverting the whole of our colonial 
system. What does he mean by subvert- 
ting the whole of our colonial system? 
We do profess to subvert the colonial 
monopolies. It is true that we would 
do that ; but that is not subverting the 
colonial system. What we would do 
must benefit the revenue, and not injure. 
The equalization of the duty on sugar 
would increase the revenue, as it has 
been proved by Mr. M‘Gregor, to an 
amount of not less than 3,000,000/. a- 
year. Take away the monopoly, and you 
benefit the revenue. You might, too, do 
the same with coffee. You might increase 
the revenue to the arnount of 300,000/, 
a-year by the equalization of the duty on 
coffee. Would it be an injury to the 
colonies that you left them to all the 
enjoyments of a free trade? Where is 
the value of our possessions, if they are 
not able to supply us with articles as 
cheap and as good as come frem other 
countries? They pay us the same price 
for our cottons as other countries, and 
no more. If they cannot supply us with 
sugar, surely they can supply us with 
something else. 

There can, then, be no difficulty in 
the way of the Exchequer which need 
prevent you from carrying the principle 
of free trade. I want the Anti-Corn-law 
League to be known as the Free-tradé 
League. I know that hon. Gentlemen 
opposite think that all we want to do is 
to take away the corn monopoly. The 
public mind is urged on by us against 
that key-stone in the arch of monopoly ; 
but I can tell hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
that that organization never will be dis- 
persed until there is a total abrogation 
of every monopoly. There has been a 
great deal of talk of free trade being 
theoretically and in the abstract right. 
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Does the right hon. Gentleman know 
what that would lead to? If free trade 
be theoretically right—if it is as old as 
truth itself, why is it not applicable to 
the state and circumstances of this coun- 
try? What! truth not applicable ; then 
there must be something very false in 
your system, if truth cannot harmonise 
with it. Our object is to make you 
conform to truth, by making you dis- 
pense with your monupolies, and bring- 
ing your legislation within the bounds 
of justice. I thank you for the admis- 
sion that we have a true cause, and, 
armed with the truth of that cause, I 
appeal to the friends of humanity, I ap- 
peal to those on the other side who pro- 
fess and practise benevolence, I appeal 
to certain Members on the other side of 
the House, and I appeal especially to a 
certain noble Lord (Lord Ashley), and 
I ask him, can he carry out his schemes 
of benevolence if he votes for any re- 
striction on the supply of the people’s 
food? If he should vote against the 
present motion, I ask him, will not he 
and his friends be viewed with suspicicn 
in the manufacturing districts ? 

We often heara great deal about cha- 
rity, but what have we to do with cha- 
rity ? Yes, I say, what have we to dowith 
charity in this House? The people ask 
for justice, and not charity. We are 
bound to deal out justice; how can 
charity be dealt out to an entire nation? 
Where a nation is the recipients, it is 
difficult to imagine who can be the do- 
nors. I, therefore, exhort the advocates 
of religion, the advocates of education, 
the friends of moral and physical im- 
provement, to reflect upon the vote, 
which they are about to give. I ask, 
what will the country say if such Mem- 
bers, patching up a measure of detail, 
are found voting in the approaching 
division against the motion of the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton? I call 
upon them, therefore, to separate them- 
selves from those with whom they are 
accustomed to act, unless they are pre- 
pared to lose all the influence which they 
have laboured so hard to acquire in the 
manufacturing districts. I call upon 
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them to support the present measure if 
they hope to be useful. 


There are 7,000,000 or 8,000,000 | 
iietice |) 
people continue to descend in the scale 
of physical comfort, and to eat potatoes, , 
the hope of moral improvement which | 
the friends of humanity indulge must be ° 
| dens. 


people without wheaten bread. 


altogether disappointed. The right hon. 


Gentleman the President of the Board | 
of Trade said, that the importation of | 
600,000 quarters of wheat would be a | 


national calamity ; but how otherwise 
are the people to be supported? The 
Poor-law Commissioners told them that 
they must add a county as large as 
Warwick to the territorial extent of the 
country, or the population of the land 
must descend to a lower scale of food. 
They will go on multiplying ; no scheme 
has yet been devised to stop that. You 
have attempted to bring down the popu- 
lation to the supply ; but the evil which 
you sought to inflict upon them has re- 
coiled upon yourselves. 

I have now a word to say tothe noble 
Lord (J. Russell) the Member for Lon- 
don. The noble Lord will not vote for 
this motion ; he says he objects to the 
repeal of the Corn-laws, but prefers a 
fixed duty to the sliding-scale. Now, I 
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think the noble Lord has not treated the 


' great party on this side of the House, 


nor the country, well, in not stating ex- 
plicitly the grounds on which he would 
retain any portion of this obnoxious 
law. He talked of the exclusive bur- 
dens to which he said the land was sub- 
ject ; but he did not specify those bur- 
I have the greatest respect for 
the noble Lord, but I venture to tell 
him that I think it is due to his own re- 
putation, and to the party which ac- 
knowledges him for its leader, that he 
should distinctly state the grounds on 
which he advocates the imposition of a 
duty on the importation of corn. As 
far as I know the feeling out of doors, 
whatever may be the fate of the motion, 
however small the numbers in its favour 
may be, it will not have the slightest 
effect upon the progress of public opin- 
ion on the question. The League will 
go on as they have hitherto done. In 
the course of our agitation we may pro- 
bably dissolve Parliaments and destroy 
Ministries, but still public opinion upon 
the subject cannot be checked by the 
division, whatever it may be, and, if 
there be any force in truth and justice, 
we shall go on to an ultimate and not 
distant triumph. 


led dtd Band Dilan Ba Dd 
V. 
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(The systematic agitation for the repeal of the Corn-laws commenced with a meeting 
held at King-street, Manchester, on Dec. 2zoth, 1838. In course of time considerable 
funds were collected, in order to carry on the movement. In 1843, the League hired 
Covent Garden Theatre, and employed it for the purpose of metropolitan meetings, 
besides organising a complete staff of lecturers throughout the country, and establishing 
a newspaper which should report speeches and disseminate information on the subject. 
In the speech printed below, when Mr. Cobden said that the League had resolved to 
petition the House of Commons no longer, the audience, almost in one mass, rose 
and burst into a series of the most enthusiastic cheers, which lasted for several 
minutes, accompanied by waving of hats and handkerchiefs, and other tokens of 


satisfaction. | 


IT would be no impeachment of the 
nerves of the most practised speaker if 
he felt alittle daunted at such a meeting 
as this. I thought our last gathering at 
Drury Lane a most imposing one, but 
that could not be compared with the 
sublime spectacle which now presents 
itself before me. My business to-night 
is purely of a practical nature, and I am 
glad it is so, for I am altogether a 
practical man. I do not know that I 
should have deemed it necessary to 
trouble you with one word of argument 
on the general question of the Corn- 
laws or Free Trade; but we meet at the 
present moment under rather different 
circumstances from those under which 
we last parted, and I will, therefore, 
detain you for a moment before I enter 
into the practical details which I have 
to bring before you. You will have 
observed in the monopolist newspapers 
that our opponents place considerable 
reliance, in seeking to make out a case, 
upon the recent revival of trade and 
inanufactures, for they tell you that this 


revival will not only terminate our agi- 
tation, but that it is the best possible 
refutation of the truth of our principles. 
Now I tell them that it will not put an 
end to our agitation, and I am prepared 
to show them and you that it is a tri- 
umphant proof of the truth of our prin- 
ciples. I admit the partial revival of 
trade and manufactures; I wish I could 
say it was a general revival. I wish I 
could say it was half as extensive as 
these monopolist exaggerations repre- 
sent it to be. 

What is the cause of the revival? I 
am not in the habit of troubling such 
meetings as this with reading statistical 
documents—they are generally most in- 
appropriate—but by way of showing 
you what the cause of the recent revival 
of trade is, as an illustration better than 
any other I could give you of the truth 
of our principles, I will just ask your 
attention to one short statistical state- 
ment. The average price of wheat in 
the three years, 1839, 1840, and 1841, 
was 675. Id.; the price in 1839 being 
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70s. 6d., the price in 1840, 665. 4d. ; | 
and the price in 1841, 645. 5¢. These | 
three years were years of unparalleled 
suffering and distress in this country. 
Last autumn Providence blessed us with 
an abundant harvest, and this, in con- 
nection with an importation of foreign 
corn to the extent of three millions, so 
reduced the price of wheat, that the 
average price of that article for the first 
six months of the present year has been 
only 47s. 7¢@. Now, if there had been 
no revival of trade, under such circum- 
stances, I should not have dared to 
appear before you. I should have 
deserved, indeed, the character of an 
impostor, as to all that I have said on 
this subject, had there been no revival 
of trade under such circumstances. You 
will have observed from what I have 
said, that wheat was about 20s. a quarter 
less for the first six months of the present 
year than for the three years, 1839, 
1840, and 1841; and while there was 
this reduction in the price of wheat, 
there was, at the same time, a reduction 
in the price of all other kinds of grain 
by 8s. a quarter. 

In order to understand the magnitude 
and importance of the subject with 
which we have to deal—there are some 
who think we over-estimate its import- 
ance; I think that up to the present 
time we have under-estimated it—in 
order to understand the matter better, I 
will mention, that the estimated con- 
sumption of grain per annum in this 
country is twenty million quarters of 
wheat, and forty millions of quarters of 
all other kinds of grain. It follows, 
therefore, that the additional cost of 
grain in each of the three years of 
distress was, say—twenty millions of 
quarters of wheat, at 20s. a quarter, 
twenty millions sterling ; forty millions 
of quarters of all other kinds of grain at 
8s., sixteen millions sterling ; together, 
thirty-six millions ‘sterling. But grain 
is not the only article of agricultural 
produce, though grain governs the price 
of the other articles. It is estimated 
that the consumption of potatoes, meat, 
cheese, and all other articles of agricul- 
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tural produce, is equal to the same 
quantity of grain (sixty millions of 
quarters) ; and the price of the one 
being, as I have said, governed by the 
other, taking the advance in price as 
equal to 8s. a quarter, here is a further 
addition of twenty-four millions sterl- 
ing, making a total of sixty millions 
sterling per annum, or thirty millions 
for the half year, or five millions per 
month, All this difference in price was 
left in the pockets of the people the first 
six months of the present year; which 
saving, after supplying food and other 
articles of agricultural produce, they 
were thus able to spend in other ways, 
in buying articles of linen and cotton 
manufacture, hats, bonnets, and so 
forth. This accounts for the increased 
demand we have noticed for the labour 
of those who make linen and cotton 
goods, hats, bonnets, and so forth; and 
this accounts, too, for the people being 
able to buy an extra quantity of tea, 
sugar, and other articles in the cheap 
year, beyond what they consume in dear 
years, and this again accounts for the 
foreign trade in those articles also 
improving. 

This, I say, accounts for the partial 
revival we have observed in our trade; 
but, then, this revival has been accom- 
panied by a corresponding depression 
of the agricultural interest. The agri- 
cultural and the manufacturing interests 
would seem to be like the two buckets 
in a draw-well, the one going down 
empty as the other comes up full. In 
proportion as there is a revival of ma- 
nufactures, consequent upon moderate 
prices in food, we hear the cry of agri- 
cultural distress. This has always been 
so much the case, that I challenge any 
one to point out an instance, ever since 
these Corn-laws were introduced, where- 
in the agriculturists and the manufac- 
turers have had simultaneous prosperity. 
Now, I ask, is this a natural state of 
things? Is this alternation of distress— 
this intermittent fever, now attacking 
the one great portion of the body poli- 
tic, and then the other—this distress 
falling on the farmer at a time when 
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Heaven has blessed him with an abund- 
ant harvest—is this a natural state of 
things? And yet in every instance 
where the farmers have been plunged 
in the greatest distress and suffering, it 
has been in the midst of the most 
bountiful harvest, and in the most 
genial seasons. Any man who takes 
these facts alone must have a very un- 
due and irreverent notion of the great 
Creator of the world, if he supposes that 
this is a natural or a designed state of 
things. No; there is an unnatural 
cause for this unnatural state of things, 
and that unnatural cause is the law 
which interferes with the wisdom of the 
Divine Providence, and substitutes the 
law of wicked men for the law of 
nature. 

During the three years to which I 
‘have been adverting, the owners of the 
soil might have expected to have suffered 
in consequence of the bad seasons ; but 
what has been the fact? The landlords 
have been revelling in prosperity—in a 
bloated and diseased prosperity—at the 
very time when the people have been 
suffering the greatest privations and 
want of food. Rents have been rising. 
I say it boldly—it cannot be denied— 
rents have been generally, if not uni- 
versally, raised during the three years 
of which I have been speaking. How 
stands the case of the landowner during 
the years of short crops and suffering to 
the whole community? He then extorts 
his rents from the distress of the opera- 
tive, from the capital of the employer, 
or from the savings of those who are 
living upon the accumulations of them- 
selves or their forefathers. And when 
the season is favourable—when Heaven 
smiles upon the fields, and our harvests 
are again abundant—the landlord ex- 
torts his rent from the distress and the 
capital of the farmer. Nobody can 
deny that for a series of years the land- 
owners have been raising their rents, 
not from the legitimate prosperity of the 
tillers of the soil, or the prosperity of 
the manufacturing classes. They have 
been raising their rents from the capital 
and the labour of the trading community, 
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or from the capital of their own deluded 
victims, the farmers. The landowners 
—Oh, shame upon the order! I say 
shame upon the landowners and their 
order, unless they shall speedily rescue 
themselves from this pitiable—if they 
deserve pity—this degrading dilemma. 
The landowners will very soon be 
ashamed to hold up their heads and 
own themselves to be English land- 
owners and members of our aristocracy 
in any enlightened and civilised country 
in Europe. 

Do I seek to injure the landowners 
even pecuniarily ? I have never owned it 
where I should have been most ready to 
tell them my opinions to their face—in 
the House of Commons. The land- 
owners have nothing pecuniarily, they 
have nothing ultimately, to dread from 
a free trade in corn. But under Free 
Trade, instead of extorting their rents 
from the distress of every class in the 
country, they would be thrown back 
upon their own resources. Now there 
are riches slumbering in the soil—if the 
owners employ their capital and their 
intelligence, as other classes are forced to 
do, in other pursuits—there are unde- 
veloped bounties even on the surface of 
the earth, and there are ten times more 
beneath the surface, which would make 
them richer, happier, and better men, if 
they would cast aside this monopoly. 
Last week, in addressing the farmers of 
Cheshire, I said I would bring a jury of 
Scotch agriculturists before the House 
of Commons—if their verdict could be 
taken there—who would state upon oath 
that the surface of Cheshire would, if 
properly cultivated, yield three times the 
amount of its present produce. If you 
were travelling by the railroad, and 
marked the country from Stafford to 
Whitmore, and then from Whitmore to 
Crewe, and thence the thirty miles to 
Manchester, I challenge all England to 
show such a disgraceful picture—three- 
fourths of the finest fields left to the 
undisputed dominion of rushes—not a 
shilling spent in draining, although it 
is now universally acknowledged that 
draining is the means of doubling the 
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productions of such soils—hedge-rows 
of every imaginable shape but a straight 
line, and fields of every conceivable form 
but the right one. And these are the 
men who content themselves with slug- 
gish indolence, and draw from the im- 
poverishment of the people ; who pick 
the pockets of the handloom weavers 
rather than by a right application of 
their intellect and their capital, double 
the quantity of grain, or butter, or cheese, 
which the land is capable of providing. 
And thus, if Free Trade did compel 
them to sell their articles at a less price, 
it would be the means of enabling the 
people of the country to have a double 
supply of food. The home market for 
food would be doubled, and the land- 
owner might become an honest politi- 
cian, 

We are now told that the present 
state of the manufacturing and trading 
classes will put an end to the agitation 
for the repeal of the Corn-laws. Why, 
gentlemen, I think we have a few me- 
mentoes left yet to remind us that we 
have a Corn-law monopoly in the shape 


of an income-tax ; in our extra poors’ | 


rates, extra county-rates, extra taxation 
for the five thousand troops which were 
added to the army in 1839, on the first 
outbreak consequent upon the famine 
which overspread the land. We have 
these, and other memorials of monopoly ; 
and if some of us have survived the hur- 


ricane, can we forget the thousands and | 


tens of thousands who fell victims to the 
distress of 1839, 1840, and 1841? Shall 
we forget that 500,000 of our country- 
men have, since the August of 1838, ex- 
patriated themselves from their native 
soil, to seek in more hospitable Iands the 
food denied them here? Can we forget 
the hundreds who have dropped into a 
premature grave, famine-stricken, since 
that time? Can we forget the scores 
who, by the records of the coroners’ 
courts, have died by their own hands, to 
escape a lingering death by starvation ? 
No; if we could be selfish enough—we, 
who have braved the storm and outlived 
the hurricane—ourselves to forget these 
things, we ought to be reminded of these 
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events. But that we are not going to 
forget them, and that we will make this 
the occasion for redoubling our exer- 
tions, the plan which I shall have the 
pleasure of laying before] you, and sub- 
mitting to your approbation as the plan 
of the League for future proceedings, 
will be sufficient to demonstrate. 

You have heard that we have distri- 
buted a vast amount of useful knowledge 
on the subject of the existing monopoly. 
We should be bad husbandmen if we 
allowed the harvest which is ripening 
around us to be overspread by weeds or 
gathered by others than by ourselves. 

The League proposes to take another 
step in giving a direction to the legisla- 
tive power of this country. We pro- 
pose to draw the bonds more closely be- 
tween the League and the electoral body 
of the country, by the course of pro- 
ceedings which I shall submit to you. 
We regard the electors of the country 


| as possessing in their own hands abso- 


lute dominion within these realms. The 
laws of the country, whether good or 
bad, are but the breath of their nostrils. 
It is not our fault if the electoral body 
is not exactly as we should have wished 
to have found it—we must work with 
the instruments we have, unless others 
will find us better ones. Weare not in 
fault if the electoral body is so distri- 
buted as to give by its scattered and 
detached fragments the greatest advan- 
tages to our enemies, who are the ene- 
mies of the human race, in meeting us 
in the field of combat. We must make 
the best use we can of it as itis. The 
plan of the League is to bring the more 
powerful sections of the electoral body 
into a union with the more vulnerable 
portions. What is the use of Manches- 
ter and Birmingham, and Glasgow and 
Edinburgh, possessing an overwhelming 
majority — which no monopolist will 
dare to face at another election—if their 
voices are to be counterbalanced, pro- 
bably by the intriguers living in some 
small borough which has for electoral 
purposes the same weight as Manchester 
or Birmingham? But we will bring the 


| great majority of the electors in the 
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large boroughs into union with those in 
the smaller ones. Do you suppose that 
because the small boroughs have not 
always resisted the influences exercised 
upon them, they are without sympathy 
with the condition of other bodies of 
their countrymen? I have the means 
of knowing the reverse to be the case. 
I have been to your cathedral cities and 
to your rural boroughs, which are now 
represented by monopolists ; and I have 
heard upon the best authority that 
three-fourths of the inhabitants are heart 
and soul Free Traders. 

We propose—we, the League, pro- 
pose a plan. And don’t suppose that 
means a few men from Manchester. 
The League is composed, I hope, of this 
meeting to begin with. It contains a 
great majority of the electors in the 
great towns and cities I have mentioned. 
‘This is the League, and before long I 
hope it will comprise every man in the 
country, unless he either believes that 
he has an interest in monopoly, or be- 
cause the marks of stupidity are so 
strongly imprinted on his countenance 
as to hold out a continual running in- 
vitation, ‘Come rob me.’ We propose 
to provide a copy of every registration- 
list for every borough and county in the 
United Kingdom, as soon as the present 
registration shall have been completed. 
We intend to bring these registers to a 
central office in London. We then 
propose to open a correspondence the 
most extensive that ever was contem- 
plated, and that ever, I am sure, was 
undertaken. Those electors amount to 
800,000; but I will take 300,000, ex- 
cluding those in the already safe 
boroughs, as forming the number neces- 
sary to constitute the returns of a major- 
ity in the House of Commons. We pro- 
pose to correspond with these 300,000 
to begin with. Aud when IJ say corre- 
spond, don’t let any timid, cautious 
friends fancy that we are going to com- 
mit them by forming ourselves into a 
‘Corresponding Society.’ I am going 
to tell you what we mean to correspond 
about. We propose to keep people well 
informed as to the progress of our ques- 
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tion by means of the penny postage, 
which has not yet been sufficiently used. 
I may say, in a parenthesis, that the 
Duke of Buckingham presided at a 
public meeting at Salt Hill, to celebrate 
the defeat of the Great Western Rail- 
way. He was a sagacious man, for the 
railways and the penny postage will pull 
down his monopoly. We intend, then, 
to keep the constituencies well informed 
by means of the penny postage, enclos- 
ing the useful information connected 
with the question, and tracts bearing the 
most recent illustrations of it together. 
What could be more desirable than to- 
morrow to send to those 300,000 electors 
copies of the newspapers containing the 
best reports of this meeting? But we 
propose to send them one letter a week, 
and that will cost twopence for the 
stamp and the enclosure. That will be 
2500/. I mention this by way of illus- 
tration and preface to what I am going 
to tell you before I conclude. Besides 
this correspondence, we intend to visit 
every borough in the kingdom, not by 
agents—we will go ourselves, because 
we want the thing well done. We will 
specially invite the electors to meet such 
deputations without distinction of party 
—we know nothing of party in this agi- 
tation, —and having met the electors, we 
shall have a little business to transact 
with them. In the first place, we shall 
urge upon our friends to organise them- 
selves, and to commence a canvass of 
their boroughs to ascertain the number 
of Free Traders, and in every case 
where it is possible to obtain a majority 
of the electors in favour of Free Trade; 
that majority to memorialise their mem- 
bers, where they have not voted rightly, 
to vote in favour of Mr. Villiers’ motion, 
which will be brought on early next 
session. Besides that, the deputation 
will urge upon the electors to have a 
Free-trade candidate ready to supplant 
every monopolist who still retains a seat 
for a borough; and the League will 
pledge itself, where a borough consti- 
tuency finds itself at a loss for a candi- 
date, to furnish it with one, and to give 
to every borough in which a vacancy 
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occurs an opportunity for its electors to 
record their votes in favour of Free-trade 
principles. [A Voice: ‘The City.’] 
We'll talk of that by-and-by. 

Now, it may be objected to us—and 
it has been objected—that by such 
means no good can be accomplished. 
If it cannot be accomplished by such 
means, it cannot be righteously accom- 
plished at all. But it can be accom- 
plished by such means, and we have 
hitherto been unfairly dealt with in our 
struggle with the constituencies. The 
last general election disclosed an amount 
of bribery, corruption, and intimidation, 
involving brutal violence, even to homi- 
cide ; and the present Parliament is the 
creature of that vile system. And shall 
such a system be continued? No; not 
against the League. Whenever we have 
a yoice—and we will have one in every 
borough when an election takes place — 
we will see if we cannot put down this 
system of bribery, and I think we may 
manage effectually to muzzle the intimi- 
dators. The system itself got its death- 
blow at the last election. It was found, 
in the first place, too costly. The rents 
would not stand such an experiment 
again for either party. In the next, Mr. 
Roebuck’s exposure—and thanks to him 
for making it—shamed even shameless 
men in the House of Commons. In the 
next, Lord John Russell’s new law—I 
wonder they ever let him pass it— 
presents the means of putting down 
bribery, if fairly used ; but beyond that 
we have a better and a wiser resort than 
any. Hitherto the bribers and the 
bribees have been suffered to escape 
with impunity. They have been 
brought before the House of Commons, 
a Committee has decided upon the case, 
the petitioner has had the satisfaction 
of unseating the member, and was sad- 
dled with the same expense, and was at 
liberty to stand again; but the House 
of Commons took no steps to punish 
those by whose guilt the system was 
carried on, By that means they were 
accessories after the fact; and little 
better, indeed, could be expected from 
such a House of Commons. Now, we 
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will try the experiment of a criminal 
court against these gentry. The man 
who bribes, or offers a bribe, is guilty of 
a misdemeanour, and liable to a heavy 
fine, and also liable to a severe im- 
prisonment. I have heard an objection 
made that you cannot obtain a con- 
viction in such a case. You cannot 
obtain a conviction! why not? Willa 
jury of our countrymen find a verdict of 
guilty against the hapless wretch who 
steals a morsel of bread for his famishing 
children, and will they not convict those 
whose guilt was of tenfold criminality— 
who would buy and sell that franchise 
upon which the bread of that poor 
creature depends? I say, yes. The 
juries of this country are precisely the 
class which will convict in such cases ; 
and it is upon a jury of the country that 
we mainly rely for putting down bribery, 
and abating the flagrant system of in- 
timidation for the future. Yes, a jury 
of our country saved our liberties in 
times past from a despotic monarchy, 
and again from corrupt and tyrannical 
administrations ; and it will save us from 
the worse danger to our liberties—from 
the taint that has been eating into the 
electoral bodies of the kingdom. 

It is not the intention of the League 
to recommend any further petitioning to 
the Hause of Commons. So soon as 
the proceedings in reference to the 
electoral body to which I have alluded 
shall have reached such a point as to 
warrant the step, the Council will re- 
commend the electors, not to petition 
Parliament—of that enough has been 
done already—but to memorialise the 
Queen, that she will be pleased to dis- 
solve the present Parliament, which, 
like everything generated in corruption, 
must necessarily be short-lived, and to 
give to the electors an opportunity of 
sending men to make laws, with the 
advantages of the lights and experience 
which they have acquired, since, under 
a delusion, they were induced at the last 
election to return the majority of the 
present House of Commons. 

I have now told you the plan which 
we have to submit to you, the sanction 
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of which we have to ask you to-night ; 
and as a means of carrying on these 
proceedings, and to furnish the money 
for doing so, the Council are resolved to 
raise the sum of 100,000/. Yes, it may 
save a waste of ink to-morrow, by telling 
the monopolist scribes that the money 
will be raised, and that hereafter, as 
heretofore, the men who have taken the 
greatest amount of labour, and who will 
continue to do so in the cause, and who 
did so before they were ever heard of 
beyond the precincts of their own locali- 
ties, will, as they did from the beginning, 
lead the van in the amount of their sub- 
scriptions for the great object which we 
have in view. We offer to every one 
the opportunity of registering his name, 
or hername, on this muster-roll of com- 
mercial freedom ; and we do so with 
the perfect assurance that it is the last 
time we shall have to call upon our 
friends for a sacrifice in the cause. I 
feel bound, in making this statement, to 
take care that there shall be no mis- 
understanding in the minds of any party 
as to the money which shall be sub- 
scribed, or the conditions on which it 
shall be raised. Weask no one to give 
us money unless they are fully convinced 
that we are in earnest in the principles 
which we advocate. We ask none to 
contribute unless they believe that the 
characters, personal, private, and public, 
of the men who shall be hereafter taking 
the responsible part in this agitation, are 
such as they can approve and trust; and 
we do not ask anybody to join us now 
who will not be prepared, when the 
time shall come, to give full effect to his 
opinions and convictions by standing 
firm to the principles upon which the 
League is founded. Let there be no 
misunderstanding as to that. This is 
not a party move, to serve any existing 
political organisation ; we care nothing 
for political parties. As they at present 
stand, there is very little indeed to 
choose between the two great parties. 
Let a statesman of established reputation, 
of whatever side in politics, take the 
step for perfect freedom of trade, he 
shall have the support of the League. 
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We have given but a slight specimen of 
what we shall be able to do when a 
Minister, whether Whig or Tory, shall 
adopt suchacourse. He shall have the 
support of the League to carry such a 
measure, whatever his other political 
opinions may be. 

We do not seek to interfere with any 
man’s political opinions ; there are no 
ulterior objects in the view of this Asso- 
ciation. i say it solemnly, on behalf of 
the men with whom Iam daily associat- 
ing, that they have no second or col- 
lateral object in view that I am ac- 
quainted with. The single and undis- 
guised object of the League is to put 
down commercial monopoly; but that 
cannot be done by saddling upon our 
backs a fixed duty on corn, which means 
a differential duty on sugar, on coffee, 
and monopoly in every other article. 
The Corn-law is the great tree of Mo- 
nopoly, under whose baneful shadow 
every other restriction exists. Cut it 
down by the roots, and it will destroy 
the others in its fall. The sole object 
of the League is to put an end to and 
extinguish, at once and for ever, the 
principle of maintaining taxes for the 
benefit of a particular class. The object 
is to make the revenue what it ought to 
be—a stream flowing into the Queen’s 
Exchequer, and not a penny of it in- 
tercepted by the Duke of Buckingham, 
or Sir E. Knatchbull, to pay off their 
endowments or their settlements; by 
Lord Mountcashel to discharge his bur- 
thens or his mortgages ; or by any other 
person, or for the maintenance of any 
object whatsoever. 

I have told you the object of the 
League ; but it is no fault of ours if our 
enemies, by their opposition to our just 
demands, giverise toa struggle on other 
points with which this agitation has 
nothing to do. It is no fault of ours if 
with this agitation should be mixed up 
the question of rents, and should mingle 
in a degree that would render it difficult 
to separate the rights of property from 
the claims of those who labour under 
the grievance of these intolerable exac- 
tions, It is no fault of ours if the no- 
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bility of this country should become as 
much detested at their own baronial 
hall doors as were the noblesse of France 
previous to the Revolution. We are 
responsible for none of these things. 
The fault lies with those who support 
monoply, who are deaf to reason and 
justice, and who place themselves upon 
a pedestal of injustice ; a pedestal which 
is always liable to fall, and always cer- 
tain to bring down those who stand 
upon it. 

Gentlemen, I have said my say. 
There are others to follow me, and I 
will only say, unfeignedly, that we are 
engaged in an agitation which has no 
ulterior views, and that while so engaged 
we are utterly regardless of the imputa- 
tions that may be cast upon us by our 
opponents. I could spare the monopo- 
list prints oceans of ink, and great mid- 
night labour in preparing their vitupera- 
tions, if I could only make them believe 
that their attacks upon me fall as harm- 
less as the water-drops from the sky do. 
We have no desire to be politicians. I 
say it, without affectation, that there is 
not a man amongst us who aims at 
making a political life his profession, 
We are aware that this great question 
must be carried in Parliament, not by 
us, but by some statesman of established 
reputation ; but while we possess the 
power that we do possess out of doors— 
and it is nothing to what it will be 
twelve months hence—the cause shall 
never be surrendered to any Minister, 
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to promote the purpose of any political 
party ; and, so far as the labour goes, 
so long as I am blessed with health, I 
shall give it cheerfully; nay, I shall 
consider it a privilege to labour in the 
cause. If I were not convinced that 
the question comprises a great moral 
principle, and involves the greatest 
moral world’s revolution that was ever 
yet accomplished for mankind, I should 
not take the part I do in this agitation. 

Free Trade! What is it? Why, 
breaking down the barriers that separate 
nations ; those barriers, behind which 
nestle the feelings of pride, revenge, 
hatred, and jealousy, which every now 
and then burst their bounds, and deluge 
whole countries with blood ; those feel- 
ings which nourish the poison of war 
and conquest, which assert that without 
conquest we can have no trade, which 
foster that lust for conquest and do- 
minion which sends forth your warrior 
chiefs to scatter devastation through 
other lands, and then calls them back 
that they may be enthroned securely in 
your passions, but only to harass and 
oppress you at home. It is because I 
think I have a full apprehension of the 
moral bearing of this question, that I 


| take a pride and gratification in forming 


one in the present agitation ; and I in- 
vite you all to take a part init, for there 
is room and glory and fame enough for 
all as soon as we have achieved the great 
triumph of the downfall of the Corn- 
laws. 


|S INC Tey J elaced Booher Sead Od Oye 
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i After the death of Sir Matthew Wood, and, consequently, on a vacancy in the repre- 
sentation of the City of London, two candidates—Mr. Pattison, Free Trader, and Mr. 


Thomas Baring, a Protectionist—came forward as rival candidates. 


Mr. Pattison 


was returned by a narrow majority, and the victory was deemed significant. The day 
after this meeting, the League resolved to raise 100,000/., 12,600/. of which was sub- 


scribed in Manchester in a single day. } 


WE do not seek to disguise the fact 
that our object here is to discuss with 
you—to entreat with you—to canvass 
you on the important election about to 
take place. Our meetings, gentlemen, 
are always canvassing meetings; we 
have no other object in our meetings 
than to influence the electoral voice, and 
every voter of the City of London has 
received a circular, requesting his pre- 
sence here. The question we have to 
submit is not very well fitted for declam- 
atory appeals ; and if we would make 
a good use of the short time we have, 
to address ourselves to your judgments, 
we must beg your attention to what may 
appear very dry matter. We have come 
here to ask you to consider whether you 
will give your votes in favour-of Mono- 
poly or Free Trade. Now, by free trade I 
do not mean the throwing down of all 
custom-houses. One of your candidates, 
Mr. Baring—in pure ignorance, I pre- 
sume, for I will not suppose he would 
insult you by inventing such a statement 
—actually says that free trade means the 
abolition of all custom-house duties. 
We have said, thousands of times, that 
our object is not to take away the 
Queen’s officers from the custom-house, 
but to take those officers away who 


sit at the receipt of custom to take 
tithe and toll for'the benefit of peculiar 
classes. 

There is something so obviously hon- 
est and just in what we advocate, that 
there has been no writer, seated in the 
quietude of his closet, who has dis- 
cussed the matter—there is no writer, I 
say, with a name having pretensions to 
last beyond the year of the publication 
of his works, who does not agree with 
us in our doctrines. Nay, we have lived 
to see practical statesmen, while they 
hold office, actually driven by the force 
of argument and the intelligence of the 
age, to admit the justice of our princi- 
ples, while they have basely conde- 
scended to practise their direct opposite. 
Nay, more, your candidates, both of 
them, stand upon the same ground as 
to avowal of principle. The difference 
is, that one will honestly and consistently 
carry out his opinions—the other refuses 
to do so. Now, our business is to ask 
you, whether you will take a man for 
your representative who, acknowledging 
free trade to be just—though I con- 
fess I believe he does not know much 
about it—yet refuses to act up to his 
professions? Will you take him, or a 
man who, after avowing our principles, 
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will go into Parliament pledged and de- | Exchequer had, during these years, a 


termined to carry them out? 

Our chairman has said that Mr, Baring 
admits our principles to be true in the 
abstract—that is, that his own principles 
are untrue in the abstract. Did you 
ever hear ofa father teaching his children 
to obey the Ten Commandments—in 
the abstract? Did you ever know the 
plea to go down at the Old Bailey, after 
a verdict of guilty had been returned, of 
‘Oh, I did steal the pocket-handkerchief 
—but only in the abstract’? Is mono- 
poly an abstraction? If it be, I have 
done with Mr. Baring and this election ; 
but the abstraction presents itself in 
bodily form under the shape of certain 
monopolists, who diminish, by one-half, 
your supply of sugar, and cut off large 
slices from your loaves. Now, that is 
no abstraction, 

Let us for a moment condescend to 
meet the arguments of our opponents, 
although, in point of fact, these gentle- 
men have put themselves out of court 
by their own admission. What are the 
grounds upon which they refuse to carry 
into practice principles which they ad- 
mit to be true in theory? Why (they 
say), to start with, that, if you do give 
up monopoly, it will be impossible for 
you to raise the national revenue, Now, 


if I understand this, it is, that we have | 


so much taxation to pay to the Queen 
for the support of our naval, military, 
and civil establishments, that we never 
can get on unless we place a burden 
of nearly equal weight on our shoulders 
in the shape of contributions payable 
to the Duke of Buckingham and Co. 
What does it mean, if it does not mean 
that? It is a poor compliment to the 
present age that this argument was never 
discovered until our own day ; for when 
monopoly was first established, nobody 
thought of making use of that argument. 

Now, let us see how the imposition 
of monopolies can aid the revenue. Take 
corn, and go back only to the time of 
your own memory. During the four 
years of 1834, 1835, 1836, and 1837, 
the average price of corn was 45s. It 
so happened that the Chancellor of the 


surplus of revenue ; he could afford to 
come forward and remit taxation. But 
then we had the four years of 1838, 1839, 
1840, 1841, when monopoly did its 
worst for the people, but when, accord- 
ing to the arguments of its supporters, 
it should have done its best for the 
revenue. And what was the result? 
Why, a declining revenue. And when 
corn cost 65s. per quarter, the Premier 
admitted that the ability of the working 
classes to pay any more taxation was 
exhausted, and that he had no alterna- 
tive but to levy an income-tax upon the 
middle classes. Now, I like to go to 
facts and experience, in preterence to 
authority ; and I take this experience, 
as a much better guide in forming my 
opinions, than anything Mr. Baring can 
say. 

aa now then for sugar. Here we 
have another great monopoly. And let 
me remind you, citizens of London, that 
you are fighting sugar monopolists in 
the City rather than bread monopolists 
—that aristocracy of the sugar-hogshead, 
to which I have so often referred—that 
is the monopoly which you have now to 
deal with —a most ignoble oligarchy. 
Mincing-lane cries aloud for protec- 
tion. And what has sugar done for the 
revenue? What is the price of sugar 
in bond? 21s. per cwt. What do you 
pay for it? 41s. per cwt. Here you 


; have 2os. additional on three or four 


millions of cwts. ; an item worth fight- 
ing for, is it not? And you, the shop- 
keepers, butchers and bakers, grocers 
and drapers of London, what good do 
you obtain from this monopoly? There 
is this mysterious character, Monopo- 
ly, sitting at your tea-tables, and for 
every lump of sugar put into your cup, 
presto !—there is another taken out of 
the basin. And when your wives and 
children look up, and ask for the lump 
of sugar which they have earned, and 
which they think fairly belongs to them- 
selves, this mysterious assailant, Mono- 
poly, says he takes it for your protection. 
Well, now, what does the revenue lose 
by sugar? Mr. Macgregor, the Secretary 
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to the Board of Trade, in his evidence 
before the Import Duties Committee in 
1840, showed that, if the monopoly in 
sugar were abated, the people would 
have double the quantity at the same 
price, and that three millions of money 
additional would be poured into the 
Exchequer. Mr. Macgregor is still the 
Secretary of the Board of Trade, and 
most fit he is to fill the situation. Such 
was his evidence, and in it is published 
to the world our condemnation of the 
present system. 

Now, what is the pretence for mono- 
poly in sugar? They cannot say that it 
benefits the revenue; neither is it in- 
tended to benefit the farmer in England, 
or the negro in the West Indies. What, 
then, is the pretence set up? Why, that 
we must not buy slave-grown sugar. I 
believe that the ambassador from the 
Brazils is here at present, and I think I 
can imagine an interview between him 
and the President of the Board of Trade. 
His Excellency is admitted to an inter- 
view, with all the courtesy due to his 
rank. He delivers his credentials; he 
has come to arrange a treaty of com- 
merce. I think I see the President of 
the Board of Trade calling up a solemn, 
earnest, pious expression, and saying, 
‘You are from the Brazils ; we shall be 
happy to trade with you, but we cannot 
conscientiously receive slave-grown pro- 
duce.’ His Excellency is a good man 
of business (most men are who come to 
us from abroad to settle commercial 
matters) ; so he says, ‘ Well, then, we 
will see if we can trade together in some 
other way. What have you to sell us?’ 
‘ Why,’ returns the President of the 
Board of Trade, ‘cotton goods; in these 
articles we are the largest exporters in 
the world.’ ‘Indeed,’ exclaims his Ex- 
cellency, ‘ cotton, did yousay? _Where 
is cotton brought from?’ ‘ Why,’ re- 
plies the Minister, ‘hem !—chiefly from 
the United States;’ and at once the 
question will be, ‘ Pray, is it free-grown 
cotton, or slave-grown cotton?’ Now, 
I leave you to imagine the answer, and 
I leave you also to picture the courten- 
ance of the President of the Board of 
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Trade. [At this moment something 
gave way at the back of the stage, and 
a trifling interruption ensued.] Do not 
be afraid (continued the hon. Gentle- 
man), it is only a form which has fallen; 
it is symptomatic of the fall of the mo- 
nopolists. Now, have any of you had 
your humanity entrapped and your sym- 
pathies bamboozled by these appeals 
against slave-grown produce? Do you 
know how the law stands with regard to 
the sugar trade at present? We send 
our manufactures to Brazil, as it is; we 
bring back Brazilian sugar; that sugar 
is refined in this country —refined in 
bonded warehouses, that is, warehouses 
where English people are not allowed to 
get at it—and it is then sent abroad by 
our merchants, by those very men who 
are now preaching against the consump- 
tion of slave-grown sugar. Ay, those 
very men and their connections who are 
loudest in their appeals against slave- 
grown sugar have bonded warehouses in 
Liverpool and London, and send this 
sugar to Russia, to China, to Turkey, to 
Poland, to Egypt; in short, to any coun- 
try under the sun; to countries, too, 
having a population of 500,000,000 ; 
and yet these men will not allow you to 
have slave-grown sugar here. And why 
isit so ? Because the 27,000,000 of peo- 
ple here are what the 500,000,000 of 
people of whom I have spoken are not 
—the slaves of this sugar oligarchy. 
Because over you they possess a power 
which they do not over others. Oh, 
hypocrites! The Mahometans have 
gradations of punishment in a future 
state for different kinds of sins, and the 
very lowest depth of all is assigned to 
hypocrites. I should not wonder, when 
the Turks hear of Mr. Baring, and the 
arguments uttered in the House of Com- 
mons, if they were to offer up prayers 
for the poor hypocrites of this country. 
And these are the grounds on which, in 
this eighteen hundred and forty-third 
year, you are called upon to return a 
man to Parliament to uphold monopoly, 
in order that a few men in the City may 
sell you your sugar 20s. per cwt. dearer 
than the natural price of the market of 
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the world. It isa dirty, a base and sor- 
did conspiracy. I have said it before, 
and I will say it now, I would rather 
be governed for a time by a despot like 
Mehemet Ali—a despot, yet a man of 
genius—than I would knuckle down to 
a sordid aristocracy, such as the sugar 
oligarchy. Thus the men who maintain 
monopoly by such arguments are the 
men from whom you might expect to 
hear complaints, that we, happening to 
have for half the year our domiciles in 
Lancashire, should presume to have a 
voice in the election here. 

I see by to-day’s paper that Mr. Bar- 
ing says that we have no direct inter- 
est in this election. What, is there a 
law passed which I am not called upon 
to obey in Lancashire as well as here? 
Does the sugar oligarchy content itself 
with plundering its own constituents 
and neighbours? No, they plunder 
Lancashire too. And oh, this comes 
well from the monopolists. It is but 
consistent that the men who would cut 
us off from the intercourse of the world, 
should attempt to cut off Middlesex from 
Lancashire. The project shows the ex- 
tent and range of their intellects. It is 
carrying out their principles; it is let- 
ting us know fully and clearly what 
they would be at. But when I speak of 
these men, do not let me be misunder- 
stood as having implied that the larger, 
or evena large portion of the merchants 
of your city, are on the side of restric- 
tion. I deny that the monopolists of 
the City have the best or richest men in 
their ranks. I can appeal to the declar- 
ations and writings of some of the most 
eminent and wealthy men among them 
for proof that they possess different sym- 
pathies from the monopolists, and very 
different grades of intelligence. There 
are men in the City who know well the 
direct and the immediate connection 
between the prosperity of the great 
manufacturing districts and this great 
metropolis, There was one man in 
particular—I allude to Mr. Rothschild 
—who was a man possessing an intellect 
that would have made him great in any 
walk of life, and who saw and grasped 
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the commercial operations of the world. 
He knew well that he, sitting here in 
London, was but the minister, the pass- 
ive instrument for effecting the exchange 
between the manufacturing districts and 
the great producing countries of the 
Continent. In his evidence before the 
Bank Committee in 1832, are these 
words :— 


‘What I receive in large sums, other 
people receive in small sums; I buy on 
the Exchange bills drawn from Liverpool, 
Manchester, Newcastle, and other places, 
and which come to every banker and mer- 
chant in London. I purchase 6000/. or 
7ooo/., and sometimes 10,000/. of those 
bills in a week, and I send them to the 
Continent to my houses ; my houses pur- 
chase against them bills upon this coun- 
try, which are purchased for wine, wool, 
and other commodities.’ 


Mr. Rothschild, had he been living now, 
would not have come forward and said, 
‘Lancashire, I have no sympathy with 
you ;’ and I am happy to add that one 
bearing his name, and I believe his son, 
is one of the warmest supporters of Mr. 
Pattison. 

There is another gentleman in the 
City, who, if wealth commands respect, 
has riches enough, and who, if intelli- 
gence has any claim on your admiration, 
can bear comparison with any that can 
be opposed to him—I allude to Mr. 
Samuel Jones Lloyd. In a pamphlet 
written by this gentleman in 1840, he 
says :— 


‘Who can fail to feel an interest in that 
great hive of industry? That noble, 
though new-born metropolis of trade, 
which presents so splendid a concentration 
of the most ennobling qualities of man— 
honesty, industry, intelligence, energy, en- 
terprise, steadiness of purpose, freedom of 
thought, liberality of sentiment. As an 
Englishman, I may be proud of the town 
and trade of Manchester. Again, the pros- 
perity of Manchester is another expres- 
sion for the well-being of England. When 
that great town, and the immense popula- 
tion dependent upon it, cease to advance 
in prosperity and wealth, the star of Eng- 
land has culminated. Failing trade will 
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soon undermine the foundation on which 
every other interest rests. Our teeming 
population, deprived of employment, will 
soon convert this fair and happy land into 
a warren of paupers. Nor can the retro- 
grade movement stop even at this stage. 
A dense population, maddened by dis- 
appointment, and rendered desperate by 
irremediable want, will soon fall into a 
state, from the contemplation of which one 
may well turn away.’ 


I am reading the opinion of one en- 
titled to take his place with the wealth- 
iest and, I opine, with the most intelli- 
gent of your City merchants and bankers; 
but this is not a question which has to 
be settled by great, rich merchants only. 
Are there not other classes as deeply 
interested in the matter as are these ? 

T see in this election a disposition to 
make it a property election; and, by 
way of stimulating the zeal of men of 
property, we are told that this is an 
Anti-Corn-law League election, and 
that the men of the League have a dis- 
position to subvert property ; and I am 
specially charged with having said some- 
thing calculated to loosen the bonds 
which bind men to observe the rights of 
property. Now, gentlemen, I think, if 
anybody in the country can say he is 
the advocate of the rights of property, 
Iam the man. Why, my whole labour 
in public, for the last five years, has 
been to restore the rights of property to 
those unjustly deprived of them. As 
there is one particular property which 
Mr. T. Baring seems to have lost sight 
of, I don’t know that I could do better 
than refer him to Adam Smith. That 
writer says :— 


‘The property which every man has in 
his own labour, as it is the original found- 
ation of all other property, so it is the 
most sacred and inviolable. The patri- 
mony of a poor man lies in the strength 
and dexterity of his hands, and to hinder 
him from employing this strength and dex- 
terity in what manner he thinks proper 
without injury to his neighbour, is a plain 
violation of the most sacred property. It 
is a manifest encroachment upon the just 
liberty both of the workman and of those 
who might be disposed to employ him.’ 
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Now, having thus the countenance of 
Adam Smith for the assertion, I must 
say I think that Mr. T. Baring, his 
aiders and abettors, in so far as they 
support the Corn-laws and other mono- 
polies, violate the right of property in 
the labouring man; and by so doing, I 
tell them now, as I did at the last 
meeting, that they thus undermine the 
rights of property of all kinds. 

But allow me, gentlemen, to recall 
your attention for a moment to the in- 
terests of the great body of the electors 
in the metropolis. I will leave these 
millionnaires to take care of themselves, 
which they can do very well; but will 
take the shopkeeper, skilled artisan, and 
labourer, and ask what interest they can 
have in any support of monopoly? Can 
you, in the metropolis, be any longer 
hoodwinked by those who say that the 
abolition of the corn and sugar mono- 
poly is a manufacturers’ question? I 
should like to ask the shopkeepers what 
kind of trade they have had for the last 
five years? I would ask them, when 
communing with their wives and fami- 
lies, what do they calculate as the re- 
turn of the year and the prospect of the 
next? They may not have felt the re- 
vulsion as soon as the manufacturers; 
but how, I should like to know, how 
long was it after our first deputation of 
1839 that the cause which was at work 
with us began to prey on their interests? 
Why, is there a trade you carry on in 
the metropolis, of the wholesale and 
manufacturing kind, that has not the 
best customers in the- manufacturing 
districts? Take the bookselling trade, 
which appeals to the minds of the peo- 
ple. I venture to say that one-half of 
the popular literature that is furnished 
by London finds its way into the manu- 
facturing districts. I take the distillers, 
the brewers, the wholesale chemists, the 
silversmiths and jewellers ; and do you 
find that the travellers of those houses 
go to the county of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham for orders ?—are they not rather 
packed off straight for Manchester, or 
Glasgow, or Liverpool, or some such 
emporium of manufactures? Well, take 
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again your domestic trade. Do you de- 
pend for customers on the half-score of 
gentlemen who are sugar monopolists, 
or on the general passers-by before your 
doors? How often do you see one of 
those sugar lords in your shop ; and 
when you do, do they give you twice 
the price for your goods that they make 
you pay for their sugar? Your traders 
are supporters of traders; but not a 
twentieth, or fiftieth, or one hundredth 
of those who uphold trades and manu- 
factures are landlords or sugar lords, 
who, nevertheless, cause all the mischief 
they can to the community. And when 
that mischief has gone so far that it 
reaches the revenue, your business is 
overhauled—you have a tax upon in- 
come to meet, and pleasant surcharges, 
in order to make up what the great 
monopolists have taken from the Queen’s 
Exchequer. Will you have again skilled 
artisans — men who surpass all other 
workmen in the more delicate and re- 
fined manufactures, and whose full em- 
ployment can be alone secured by a full 
demand in the manufacturing as well as 
in other districts? How can any one, 
then, have the impudence, the effrontery 
to draw a distinction between the in- 
terests of the people of London and of 
the people of Lancashire? I will take 
your most fashionable streets—Regent- 
street, if you choose—and I will ask, do 
the shopkeepers in that street number 
amongst their best customers the land- 
lords or the sugar lords? I called ona 
jeweller there the other day, and I asked 
him what sort of season he had. ‘ Very 
poor,” he replied. ‘ How is that,’ said 
I, ‘rents are pretty good this year?’ 
‘I don’t care,’ said he, ‘if I never see a 
lord come into my shop, for even if they 
buy they don’t pay me. The people 
we rely on for custom are,’ added he, 
‘those brought up by the Birmingham 
Railway; but there lately have not been 
so many as there used to be, and our 
trade will never be what it was until we 
get these summer birds again to pluck.’ 

But I should only waste your time if 
I adduced any arguments to prove that 
your interest, or any interest in the 
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community save that of the monopolists, 
is not benefited by monopoly. And the 
object of this meeting is to call upon the 
electors to vindicate your rights, and to 
assert the interests of the whole com- 
munity. Now how are you to do that? 
Why, first, every voter will, I hope, 
promptly register his vote in favour of 
Mr. Pattison. Oh, what a bright mus- 
ter-roll of votes we shall have against 
monopoly ! I trust that those who live 
at a distance will make a pilgrimage 
in the cause of Free Trade. If you 
who have not votes live outside the 
City districts, look up the Liverymen, 
and see that they vote in favour of Free 
Trade. I see, by the papers, that the 
Attorney-General has turned canvasser. 
Well, now, I should think that any of 
our friends of the League will make 
as good a canvasser as the Attorney- 
General. It is not merely Lancashire 
that looks to you. This meeting is an 
unique mode of canvassing. The at- 
tention of the civilised world is fixed 
upon our struggle. <A friend of mine 
went to America some time ago, for the 
purpose of indoctrinating the people 
there with a horror of slavery. The 
first thing he saw in the newspapers was 
a denunciation of his proceeding, and a 
desire expressed that he should go home 
and emancipate the white slaves of 
England, who were taxed in their food. 
What does Commodore Napier say as 
to his reception in Egypt by the shrewd 
old Turk, Mehemet Ali? ‘ Our system,’ 
said he, ‘may be a bad one, but we 
have grown under it ; and when I send 
wheat to England I find I cannot sell it 
at a profit, for there is a monopoly in 
bread there.” In the National I was 
reading the other day this statement 
(and that, be it remembered, is the ul- 
tra-Liberal journal of France): ‘ You’ 
(speaking of England) ‘should erase 
from your standard the lion, and place 
in its stead the starving operative craving 
a morsel of bread.’ This is the way 
that foreigners speak of us; this is the 
way in which our missionaries are met. 
It is now for you, the voters of London, 
to decide whether you will submit your 
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necks voluntarily to this bondage— | is, in the next place, the intention of the 


whether you will bow before this Jug- 
gernaut, or, by an effort worthy of your- 


selves and of the occasion, strike off for | 


ever the fetters that have manacled this 
country. 

Gentlemen, it may be done, and it 
will be done. I tell you it is a winning 
game. Itisa 1ooto 1, if we all exert 
ourselves, that we shall succeed; but 
our opponent, on this occasion, is one 
who, if we credit reports, either by 
himself or his agents, resorted, in an- 
other place, to practices which we must 
not allow in the City of London. Now, 
we must all know what was done in 
Yarmouth in 1835. I may be told that 
our present candidate knew nothing 
about it. The question naturally arises, 
who did it? Itis my firm belief that no 
corruption ever takes place but that the 
candidate knows it and pays for it. I 
say that, after having been a candidate 
myself. I never paid 10/, without 
knowing for what; and I don’t think 
that 12,0007, would be advanced by a 
candidate without value received. Now, 
I see by the newspapers that the same 
practice is likely to be resorted to in a 
small portion of London. Considering 
that it is the largest, it is one of the 
honestest constituencies in the kingdom ; 
but there is a slight canker eating into 
one of the extremities of the metropolis. 
But I think it right to warn all parties 
likely to be implicated of the danger 
which they will run now, beyond what 
they ever did before, in taking bribes or 
treats. Inthe first place, if a poor voter 
be told ‘Let it be: it will be all right, 
when the time fixed by law after the 
election is over ;’ I must tell him that 
there is no time after the election for 
head-money or any other money. The 
League is determined on putting down 
bribery as one of its noble objects ; and 
the plan we have determined on for 
effecting this purpose we mean to put in 
force at the present election. It is our 
intention to prosecute criminally every 
one against whom we think can be 
established the charge of taking, offering, 
giving, or offering to take a bribe. It 


League to offer a reward of 100/, for 
such evidence as may lead to the con- 
viction of such parties as are charged 
with those acts. Let, therefore, the 
poorest voter know, that if he offers his 
vote for a sum of money, it is an indict- 
able offence; and if any one offers 
money to him, that is also an indictable 
offence. Indeed, if any one should offer 
a poor voter money, I should recommend 
him instantly to seize him by the collar, 
hand him over to a police-officer, and 
take him before the nearest magistrate, 
seeing that he does not destroy any 
papers or take anything out of his 
pocket by the way. But I think we 
shall succeed in putting down bribery in 
the City. 

I shall not say anything about pe- 
titions to unseat a candidate, because we 
do not intend that Mr. Baring shall 
win; but whether he win or lose, every 
man against whom a charge can be 
established of taking a bribe, giving a 
bribe, or offering a bribe, shall be prose- 
cuted criminally in a court of law. The 
penalty has been, in ordinary cases, that 
the culprit should kick his heels for 
twelve months within the four walls of 
a gaol. Now we should much prefer 
to prosecute the man who offers a bribe, 
to him who receives it ; and, therefore, 
I advise the poor elector, who may get 
30s., to keep a sharp look-out and see 
if he cannot honestly get 1007. Why, 
is it not astonishing that we should have 
Acts of Parliament on Acts of Parlia- 
ment, that we should have hundreds of 
them, in fact, one after another, until 
they have become a laughing-stock in 
the House of Commons, and that yet no 
one should have thought before of this 
plan of putting down bribery? Anan- 
ecdote is told of Chancellor Thurlow, 
before his elevation to the peerage, that, 
defining bribery very minutely, and after 
the fashion of technical lawyers, some 
wag said of the display, ‘he has taken 
a great deal of pains to define what 
bribery is, as if there was anybody in 
the House that did not understand it.’ 


' And this, gentlemen, is our plan for 
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putting an end to bribery—not going to 
a Committee of the House of Commons, 
but straight to a jury of our countrymen. 
We will do that in every place where 
bribery is carried on; and we have a 
list, and pretty minute particulars, of all 
the transactions that took place at the 
last election. 

Can any man deny that the object we 
seek is as pure as the means by which 
we hope to effect it? They may talk as 
they please of our violence, and of the 
revolutionary character of our proceed- 
ings. Why, our tactics from the first 
have been most peaceable. We have 
been accused of being, on that account, 
somewhat lukewarm, and that, having 
some property, and belonging to the 
middle classes, we did not appeal suf- 
ficiently strong to the physical force of 
the country. I can forgive a candidate 
at a losing election for some fictions ; 
but Mr. Baring has not exhibited a very 
brilliant fancy in hisinventions. When 
he talked of the guillotine and a san- 
guinary revolution, it was but a poor 
travestie of a travestie acted in the 
House of Commons—the assassination 
farce. Gentlemen, our object is what I 
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have always declared it—the benefit of 
the whole community. I admit that 
some may suffer a temporary loss from 
the abolitiun of a monopoly, but I ven- 
ture to say that, in the end, there will 
be no class that will not be permanently 
benefited by the removal of those unjust 
laws. 

Mind you, I do not come here as the 
opponent of the farmers and agricultur- 
ists; I come charged with the authority 
of twenty-five county meetings in the 
open air, every one of which pledged 
itself to seek the abolition of those laws. 
I say, therefore, that, in voting for Free 
Trade, you will not be merely promoting 
your own interest, but the best interests 
of every class. With such an object, I 
expect you will act like men having 
justice and humanity to guide and direct 
you ; and the next time I appear before 


| a London audience, I hope I shall have 


to congratulate you on that triumph 
which will be hailed through the length 
and breadth of the land ; for the result 
of your contest will be as a knell of de- 
spair throughout the kingdom, or the 
proud signal of a speedy triumph. 
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AFTER many wanderings in distant 
counties, I really feel myself revived on 
finding myself once more amongst my 
old friends, with the same smiling faces, 
the same hearts in the same places, and 
in this cradle of the agitation of the 
Anti-Corn-law League. You have heard 
something said of the labours which 
some of us have undergone for this 
cause. I don’t know—if we could have 
foreseen, five years ago next month, 
the arduous duties upon which we were 
entering—whether we should have had 
the moral courage to undertake them. 
I believe we are all now willing to ad- 
mit that, when we commenced the agi- 
tation of the Anti-Corn-law League, we 
had not the same comprehensive views 
of the interests and objects involved in 
the agitation that we now have. I am 
afraid, if we must confess the truth,that 


most of us entered upon this struggle | 


with the belief that we had some dis- 
tinct class interest in the question, and 
that we should carry it by a manifesta- 
tion of our will in this district against the 
will and consent of other portions of the 
community. I believe that was our 
impression. If there is one thing which 
more than another has elevated and 
dignified and ennobled this agitation, it 
is that, in the progress of the last five 
years, we have found, gradually but 
steadily, that every interest and every 
object, which every part of the commu- 
nity can justly seek, harmonises perfect- 
ly with the views of the Anti-Corn law 
League. 


I cannot help referring to the remarks 
which have been made by my friend 
Mr. Pearson, upon a subject which does 
not usually come under our considera- 
tion ; but if there was one point which 
might be considered more than another 
likely to be a stumbling-block in the 
way of Free Traders, it is that question 
which he has so ably handled to-night ; 
and as I know that monopoly has been 
drawing upon the humane feelings of 
the community in order to sustain its 
sugar monopoly, by pretending com- 
miseration for the slaves, I am very glad 
indeed that this ground has been so 
completely and effectually cut from un- 
der them by one whose motives must be 
above suspicion, for he took a part in 
the abolition of slavery many years ago. 
But how few of us there were who, five 
years ago, believed that, in seeking the 
repeal of the Corn-law, we were also 
seeking the benefit of the agriculturists ! 
And if we had not had the five years’ 
experience we have—if we had not per- 
severed for the five years that we have 
been in existence as a League—we 
should not have had the opportunity of 
demonstrating the benefits which agri- 
culture will receive from the adoption 
of the principles of Free Trade. This 
only proves, gentlemen, that what is 
true requires but time to establish it in 
men’s minds. Time and truth against 
all the world. But you must have time ; 
and that time which destroys everything 
else only establishes truth. We had at 
the commencement of our career to en- 
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counter the agriculturists, flushed with ! ( 1 
| secure a fair hearing and fair play for 


prosperity from high prices ; and they 
believed that their prosperity would be 
permanent, as many of us believed that 
our adversity would be permanent. But 
it has been oad that what then injured 
us reacted upon those who thought that 
they had an interest in injuring us. 
There is nothing inconsistent in our 
position to say that the agriculturists 
have derived no benefit from the injury 
inflicted upon us. 

We are told sometimes that we are in- 
consistent, because we don’t admit that 
the agriculturists benefit by our injury. 
It would be very monstrous indeed, in 
the moral government of this world, if 
one class of the community could per- 
manently benefit at the expense of the 
misery and suffering of the rest. But, 
gentlemen, here is this important dis- 
tinction to be borne in mind, that al- 
though agriculturists may not benefit 
themselves ultimately, that is no reason 
why they should not inflict great misery 
upon us. You may strike a blow, and, 
though that blow may be mortal to 
another, its recoil may be mortal to 
yourselves; but it is no less a mortal 
blow to him you strike, because you 
strike yourselves also. Now, we re- 
quired this experience to show the agri- 
culturist that his permanent interest is 
in the prosperity of his customers, and 
if we have done nothing else in the five 
years that we have been in existence 
than to show the agriculturists what is 
their true interest, and to show them 
also what they are capable of doing 
upon the soil, we should have spent all 
our money and all our labour to very 
good purpose. I have been into most 
parts of the country amongst the agri- 
culturists,—I may say, by the way, 
that I have been exceedingly well re- 
ceived by the great body of the agri- 
culturists — that I have no reason to 
complain of the courtesy either of the 
land-owners or the farmers in any part 
where I have been—that I have found 
men, noblemen and gentlemen, directly 
opposed to me and my views, who have 
yet not hesitated on many occasions to 
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all parties; and this I venture to say, 
that there is not a county in England 
where I have been to address a meeting, 
where I should not be as well received 
at any farmers’ market ordinary, as any 
landowner professing to be a ‘ farmer’s 
friend’ in that county. 

Well, I have naturally taken some 
interest since my return in what has 
been going on in the counties that I 
have visited ; and I say that, if our agi- 
tation has had no other advantage than 
in the stimulus it has given to the agri- 
cultural community, our money and our 
time will have been well expended. I 
never take up a newspaper now from 
the agricultural districts, containing a 
report of one of their agricultural meet- 
ings (and this is the period of the year 
when they are holding them in all parts), 
but I find, mingled with occasional ap- 
prehensions of what the League is go- 
ing to do, one universal cry—‘ Improve 
your agriculture.’ There is not one of 
the Members of Parliament, who sit on 
the monopolist benches, and who has 
gone amongst his constituents to attend 
their agricultural dinners, but has carried 
with him some one panacea or other 
that is to enable farmers to brave the 
rivalry which they now see is inevitable 
with foreign countries. One says, ‘ Sub- 
soil your land;’ another, ‘ Thorough- 
drain your land;’ another, ‘Grub up 
your fences ;’ another, ‘Take care and 
improve the breed of stock ;’ another, 
‘You have not good farmsteads for your 
manure ;’ and one worthy gentleman of 
my own county, Sussex, Sir Charles 
Burrell, has gone back to the nostrum, 
that the farmers must take to growing 
white carrots. Well, it is something, 
at all events, to find that there is now 
acknowledged to be room for improve- 
ment in British agriculture. 

But we have further acknowledg- 
ments, which are very important indeed 
in our case. I took up a newspaper— 
I had one sent to me yesterday—from 
Essex. ‘There I find that a meeting has 
been held in Colchester, and the gentle- 
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man who presides (the president of the 
East Essex Agricultural Society) is the 
gentleman who signed the printed circu- 
lar that was sent round throughout that 
division of the county, begging the farm- 
ers and agriculturists generally to come 
up and put me down when I visited 
Colchester. Now, I'll give you the 
opinion of this gentleman upon the 
Corn-law :— 

‘Mr. Bawtry said he had no pretensions 
to be a prophet; but if so, he should pre- 
dict that, at no very distant period, agri- 
culture would be left to stand upon its 
own legs—that the adventitious protection 
which it now derived from legislative en- 
actments would be withdrawn; and, there- 
fore, the question for the farmers was, how 
should they be best prepared to meet the 
crisis?’ 

Well, what is his remedy ?— 


‘He thought it would be at once ad- 
mitted that their sole consideration must 
be to make up the deficiency in the value 
of agricultural produce, by increasing the 
amount of production.’ 


Now, gentlemen, this is an important 
admission—that they have not hitherto 
done as much as they might have done 
to improve the cultivation ; and it is an 
admission, too, that they are only now 
stimulated to make by our agitation. 

But what can be done? I don’t come 
here to talk agriculture to you on my 
own knowledge; but I quote from the 
speeches of gentlemen opposed to us at 
their agricultural meetings. What then 
can be done? I see that a Mr. Fisher 
Hobbes (and I may tell you that Mr. 
Fisher Hobbes wrote a letter in the 
newspapers against me in Essex, and 
that he is one of the most eminent 
agriculturists there) says, at the same 
dinner, — 

‘He was aware that a spirit of improve- 
ment was abroad. Much was said about 
the tenant-farmers doing more. He agreed 
they might do more: the soil of the coun- 
try was capable of greater production, if 
he said one-fourth more, he should be 
within compass. But that could not be 
done by the tenant-farmer alone: they 
must have confidence ; it must be done by 
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leases ; by draining, by extending the length 
of fields, by knocking down hedgerows, 
and clearing away trees which now shielded 
the corn. They did not want trees, which, 
if they stood for forty years, were not ina 
much better position, but were only worth, 
perhaps, 2s., while at the same time they 
were reducing the value of the crop from 
205. to 305. a-year.’ 


Well, gentlemen, here is some homage 
paid, at all events, to the Anti-Corn-law 
agitation—the admission, by one of the 
highest authorities in Essex, that the 
land can produce one-fourth more than 
it has produced. I see at the meet- 
ing of the Liverpool Association, Lord 
Stanley makes a similar statement ; and 
a Mr. Binns, who was one of the judges 
of stock, at the same meeting declares 
that the land is capable of producing 
double as much—as much again as it 
now produces. Well, now, let us take 
the lowest estimate—let us suppose that 
one-fourth more can be produced. We 
produce only about twenty million quar- 
ters of wheat; it appears, now, that 
the land can produce, and ought to 
produce, five million quarters of wheat 
more. That would have saved us all 
the famine we went through for four 
years after the beginning of our agita- 
tation. Why has this not been pro- 
duced? Lord Stanley says, in his 
speech at Liverpool, ‘ The farmers must 
not, now-a-days, stand, as their fathers 
and grandfathers did, with their hands 
behind their backs, fast asleep.’ But I 
want to ask Lord Stanley why the 
farmers’ fathers and grandfathers stood 
fast asleep, with their hands behind 
their backs? I charge Lord Stanley, 
who came down to Lancaster and talked 
about Tamboff being able to send here 
an enormous quantity of wheat—a man 
who, knowing better (I cannot charge 
him with ignorance)—a man who, know- 
ing better all the while, pandered to the 
very ignorance he is now complaining 
of in the farmers, by telling them that 
a single province in Russia could send 
38,000,000 quarters of corn here to 
swamp them. I charge it upon Lord 
Stanley, and others of his class and 
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order, the politicians who tell the 
farmer not to rely upon his own exer- 
tions, but upon Parliamentary protec- 
tion; I charge it on these men that 
they are responsible for the farmers 
having stood with their hands behind 
their backs. 

Well, gentlemen, then it seems that 
one of the effects of the agitation or the 
League is, that agriculture is to improve, 
and we are to have at least one-fourth 
more corn produced at home—we may 
have double; with all my heart, and we 
may then do very well without going 
3000 or 4000 miles for corn; but, in 
the name of common sense and common 
justice, I say, don’t starve the people 
here till your prating statesmen, that 
come down once a year to talk at their 
agricultural dinners, have devised some 
plan by which the people may be fed at 
home, according to their notions of 
production—don’t presume entirely to 
stop any inlet for corn from abroad 
which the people here may require to 
keep them from starvation. I have 
never been one who believed that the 
repeal of the Corn-laws would throw an 
acre of land out of cultivation. But not 
only now does it appear that land is not 
to be thrown out of cultivation, but, if 
we may take the testimony of these gen- 
tlemen themselves, all that is required 
is free trade in corn, in order that they 
may produce one-fourth more than they 
do now. And that, recollect, when we 
are told by the very same parties—and 
their newspapers are now rife with the 
same arguments—that our object is to 
bring agricultural labourers into the 
manufacturing districts in order to re- 
duce wages there. But what do these 
very gentlemen admit? That you must 
increase cultivation, and that increased 
cultivation, as they well know, can only 
go on by additional employment of la- 
bour upon the soil. You must have 
more labour to lay down the draining 
tiles of which Lord Stanley speaks, and 
which he recommended to the land- 
owners of Yorkshire and Lancashire. 
You cannot grub up hedges, you cannot 
grub up thorns, you cannot drain or 
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ditch, or make any improvement, but 
you must call into employment more 
agricultural labour. Our object, there- 
fore, is not to diminish the demand for 
labour in the agricultural districts, but 
I verily believe, if the principles of Free 
Trade were fairly carried out, they would 
give just as much stimulus to the demand 
for jabour in the agricultural as in the 
manufacturing districts. Oh, but it is 
pleasant to find gentlemen who have 
been asleep (for they have been quite as 
much asleep as the farmers have), going 
down to their agricultural dinners, and 
paying these tributes to the men of 
Manchester, who, by these fly-flappers, 
have managed to rouse them into a little 
activity. These squires at dinner re- 
mind me of the story of Rip Van Win- 
kle, who awoke from his thirty years’ 
sleep, rubbing his eyes, and looking 
about him for his old scenes and old 
connections, and wondering where he 
was. So these squires are rubbing their 
eyes, and opening them, for the first 
time, to a sense of their real situation. 
Having worked round our agitation to 
this point, I think that, so far as argu- 
ment goes, our labours are nearly at an 
end. I think the whole case, so far as 
discussion goes, is given up, by the re- 
ports of the late agricultural meetings. 
We are the great agricultural im- 
provers of this country. Amongst the 
other glories which will attach to the 
name of Manchester will be this, that 
the Manchester men not only brought 
manufactures to perfection, but that 
they made the agriculturists also, in 
spite of themselves, bring their trade to 
perfection. Now, though the agricul- 
turists have much to learn, and many 
improvements to make, they are doubt- 
less very much in advance of most of 
the agriculturists in other countries. 
The only fault is, that they don’t keep 
so much in advance as the manufacturers 
do. But that they are in advance of 
most other countries I think we have 
sufficient proof; and I was reading an 
American paper this very morning which 
gives an illustration of that in a way 
that must be quite consolatory to those 
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squires who are afraid that they cannot 
compete with the Americans. I see 
that at an agricultural meeting in the 
State of New York, held at Rochester, 
on the 20th September, Mr. Wadsworth, 
their president, in the course of his 
speech, said, in speaking of this coun- 
try,— 


‘We have tried the English in the field 
of war and on the ocean, and the result 
had been such that neither might be 
ashamed. But there was a more appro- 
priate field of contest—the ploughed field 
—and while England could raise forty 
bushels on an acre, whilst we could raise 
but fifteen, we must acknowledge that she 
was pretty hard to whip, meet her where 
we may.’ 


Well, then, gentlemen, we are con- 
stantly met and taunted with this ob- 
jection :—‘If you are not going to get 
corn cheap, what’s the advantage to 
be ?—how are you to be able to reduce 
wages, and so compete with the for- 
eigner ?’ Now, you know this has been 
a weak invention of the enemy, in order 
to lead the working classes upon a wrong 
scent; but I think the experience of the 
last twelvemonth has had one good 
effect, at all events, that of convincing 
the working people in this district that 
lower-priced food does not mean also 
employment at lower wages. The ob- 
ject of Free Trade is not to take foreign 
corn, and to prevent the home-grown 
corn from being sold; but we have 
gone upon the assumption — I don’t 
know whether we are correct or not, but 
I am afraid we are—that the people of 
this country have never been sufficiently 
fed with good wheaten bread. Wehave 
had a notion that, to four millions at 
least in Ireland (and Ireland has its 
Corn-law as well as England), wheaten 
bread is a luxury only seen occasionally, 
and never tasted; and we havea notion 
that there are one and a half or two 
millions at the least in this country, who 


eat a great deal too much of that root, | 


against the use of which I join some- 


what in Cobbett’s prejudice — the po- | 


tato — unless it is accompanied with a 
good joint of roast beef,—and too little 
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wheaten bread. Well, the object of 
the Free Traders is (it may be very trite 
to tell you, but we must reiterate these 
old arguments, for they are always the 
best arguments), that these people may 
all be able to get a bit of wheaten bread 
if they like to work for it. And this, 
without preventing the farmers at home 
from sending their corn to market, but 
by enabling the whole of the working- 
classes to purchase more of the neces- 
saries and comforts of life. Now I 
heard this case put at Doncaster the 
other day, by Mr. Wrightson, the mem- 
ber for Northallerton—a most estimable 
man and a large landed proprietor in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire—as pro- 
perly as I have heard it put for a long 
time. He says :— 


‘ The great delusion of our landed gentry 
is this ; they think, if they can prevent the 
hand-loom weaver exchanging his web for 
the corn of America, that they keep that 
man at home, a customer to themselves. 
Now (he says) that is our greatest delusion. 
If we would allow that man to exchange 
his web for American corn, he would then 
have a considerable surplus of earnings to 
lay out with us for fresh meat, for vege- 
tables, for butter, milk, cheese, and other 
things. But if we prevent that man ex- 
changing his web for the corn of America, 
we deprive ourselves of him as a customer 
for those articles, and we are obliged to 
subsist him altogether as a pauper.’ 


And, gentlemen, I may say it is a mat- 
ter of proud congratulation to us that we 
find in this country men of the stamp of 
Mr. Wrightson, and of that noble Earl 
who joined him on that occasion at the 
meeting at Doncaster. It is a subject 
of proud congratulation for us that we 
have men of that stamp belonging to our 
landed aristocracy. I have myself al- 
ways had the impression that we should 
find such men come out to join us. It 


| is something peculiar to the English 


character, to individuality of character, 
that you will find men, whatever may 
be their apparent motives for going with 
their order, who will have the moral 
courage to come out and join the people ; 
and I augur well from the presence ot 
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Lord Fitzwilliam at our meeting. I 
hope Lord Spencer will be the next to 
follow. I hope that such a manly ex- 
ample as has been set by Mr. Samuel 
Jones Loyd in London, —for most manly 
it was in a gentleman of his reputation, 
and of his notorious wealth, to join the 
League at the very moment that it was 
suffering under the opprobrium _at- 
tempted to be fastened upon it by a 
millionnaire of the City,—a most manly 
act it was of Mr. Samuel Jones Loyd at 
that time to throw himself into the ranks 
of the Leaguers ; and, I say, I hope the 
example of such men as my Lord Fitz- 
william and Mr. S. J. Loyd will be fol- 
lowed by others nearer home, in Man- 
chester. 

I can make allowance for, and can 
duly appreciate, the causes which may 
deter gentlemen of influence—gentlemen 
to whom parties look up, whom a wide 


circle respect and follow in every move- | 


ment; I can make allowance for the 
caution with which they may hesitate to 
join such a body as the Anti-Corn-law 
League ; but I put it to them, whatever 
their political opinions may be, whether 
the time is not now come at which they 
can with safety and propriety join us as 
a body, and whether we have not given 
them guarantee sufficient, by the pru- 
dence and the caution, and, I will say, 
the self-denial with which we have car- 
ried on our proceedings, that they will 
run no risk, whatever opinions they may 
have on other subjects than that of Free 
Trade, of having those opinions in the 
slightest degree offended, or prejudiced 
in any way, by joining us forthwith in 
this agitation. 

Gentlemen, I think our proceedings 
have now been brought to that point 
where we have disseminated sufficient 
knowledge through the country, that we 
see the harvest now ripening for the 
sickle, and we must be prepared with 
the husbandman to gather in the harvest. 
It has been under that impression that 
the Council of the Anti-Corn-law League 
has determined on a course of action 
which I will just now briefly refer to, as 
the course which we intend to pursue in 
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future. It has been thought that we 
have distributed information sufficient 
amongst the electoral body to have given 
us a very considerable and preponder- 
ating strength among the electors. The 
next step must be to organise and render 
efficient that strength amongst the elect- 
ors. Now, we have gone to work in 
this agitation with the full conviction 
that we may carry out the principles of 
Free Trade with the present constitution 
of Parliament. We may be right, or 
we may be wrong; we are not respon- 
sible for the Parliament as it exists ; we 
did not make the present constituencies 
as they are; we did not distribute the 
franchise as it is distributed ; but as we 
find the constituencies, we, as practical 
men, must go to work upon them; and 
through the constituencies, through the 
electoral body, is the only righteous 
and just means of carrying the repeal 
of the Corn-laws. Now, I have never 
doubted that the object may be gained 
through the present electoral body. I 
have always found, on looking back to 
the history of past events, that public 
opinion, when well expressed, could car- 
ry its end in this country, even when 
the constituency was not one-hundredth 
part so favourable to the expression of 
public opinion as it is now. Well, on 
looking at the present state of the con- 
stituencies of this country, the Council 
of the League remembered that we have 
certain very large constituencies, which 
are generally favourable to Free Trade, 
We have such places as Manchester, 
Glasgow, Birmingham, and a great many 
others, where there will never be an- 
other contest on the subject of Free 
Trade. I venture to say, too, that not 
one of the boroughs in Scotland will 
have to fight a battle in favour of Free 
Trade. But the representatives of these 
large boroughs are countervailed in 
Parliament by the votes of smaller con- 
stituencies, like St. Albans and Sud- 
bury. How do you get over that diffi- 
culty? Why, do you believe that the 
electors of Sudbury and St. Albans are 
more favourable to monopoly in their 
hearts than the electors of Manchester 
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or Birmingham? No; they are just as 
intelligent, just as rightly disposed as 
we are; but they are not placed in such 
a favourable position for giving ex- 
pression to their opinions. How is 
that to be remedied? I say, lay Man- 
chester and Birmingham alongside of 
St. Albans and Sudbury, and you will 
give them a moral influence and sup- 
port, and, by persevering in a local 
way, you will beat down the influence 
of the local monopolist squire who has 
been hitherto able to domineer over the 
inhabitants of those small boroughs. I 
speak of these boroughs merely as a 
type of others, where there has been 
no countervailing power to step in and 
prevent the neighbouring tyrants from 
domineering over the constituencies. 
The Council of the League have, 
therefore, determined that their future 
‘operations shall be strictly electoral. 
You have heard that we intend to ar- 
range in London a collection of all the 
registration lists as soon as they are 
published in December ; we will have 
in a central office in London every 
registration list in the United Kingdon. 
We will have a ledger, and a large one, 
too, and we will first of all record, in 
the very first page, the City of London, 
provided it returns Mr. Pattison ; and 
if not, we will have Manchester first. 
In this ledger we shall enter first, in 
due succession, each in a page, every 
borough that is perfectly safe in its re- 
presentation for Free Trade. There will 
be a second list—a second class—those 
boroughs that send Members to Parlia- 
ment who are moderate monopolists, 
who have notions about differential 
duties and fixed duties; and we will 
have another class, for those who are 
out-and-out monopolists. Well, we 
may tick off those boroughs that are 
safe ; we go to work in the next place 
in those boroughs that are represented 
by moderate monopolists, to make them 
send Free Traders, and we will urge 
upon them in particular to canvass the 
electors, and send up a majority of their 
signatures requiring their Members to 
vote for Mr. Villiers’ motion at the be- 
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ginning of next session. We will make 
a selection of so many boroughs as shall 
be sufficient to give us a majority in 
the House; and I take it that those 
boroughs will not require to have more 
than 300,000 electors, and upon those 
300, 000 electors we will begin our fire. 
We will give them, through the penny 
postage, full acquaintance with all our 
proceedings ; we will furnish them with 
arguments, put them in possession of 
the latest tactics of the enemy, so that 
they shall have the refutation of the 
youngest-born fallacy always at their 
fingers’ ends. We intend to visit them 
by deputation. If my friend Bright 
takes one set, and I take another, we 
may get over a great many of them. 
And we will take somebody else with 
us. We will convene these meetings 
from London; we will send our circu- 
lars from London; there shall be no 
party work, the business shall not go 
into the hands of local cliques at all. 
We will take a room, and meet the 
electors by appointment there, without 
the co-operation of any local leaders, so 
as to excite no jealousy on either side. 
And when we have got them there, we 
shall try and put this Free Trade ques- 
tion upon neutral grounds, and see if we 
cannot find honest men in all parties 
who will join us in putting down mono- 
poly. We will organise them ; we will 
not go without leaving traces behind us, 
and we will leave an organisation to 
work after we are gone; and we shall 
take care to bring away with us a list of 
the best men in the borough, with whom 
we may correspond on particular busi- 
ness. I was told by au old electioneerer 
in London, one who had dipped _ his 
fingers pretty deep into the system we 
are going to put down,—‘ You will 
frighten them more than anything, if 
you carry out that part of your plan of 
going down to see the electors.’ It is 
the very thing we intend to do; and we 
will do it ourselves, too. It is not 
merely intimidation we have to contend 
with in these small boroughs; the sys- 
tem of bribery at the last election was 
carried out to an extent which few 
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people in this Hall, perhaps hardly 
one, have ever dreamt of even in your 
worst suspicions. The boroughs were 
literally put up to auction at the Carlton 
Club—ay, and at the Reform Club, too 
—at the last general election ; a price 
was fixed upon them ; and men went up 
to London to these cliques and coteries 
to know how much they could buy 
boroughs for. We have got an altera- 
tion of the law, which enables any pub- 
lic body that determines to take that 
patriotic task in hand, to prosecute these 
bribers in a way that they very little 
dreamt of when they passed that law. 
Now, we intend, as one of the glorious 
objects of the Anti-Corn-law League, to 
put down for ever the system of bribery 
in this country. We can expose the in- 
timidators, and raise a pretty loud cry 
against them ; and we will expose them 
wherever they are found exercising their 
tyrannical acts. But the bribers we can 


and will put down by a jury of our | 


countrymen. 
I have often expressed my astonish- 


ment that no society was ever formed | 


similar to the Anti-Felony Societies in 


the agricultural districts for the prosecu- | 


tion of sheep-stealers, whose object was 
to put down bribery. Nothing is so 
simple; it ought to be done in London 
by the House of Commons. But what 


is the process now? A man gets into | 


Parliament by bribery ; the defeated can- 
didate petitions the House to unseat 
him; a Committee is appointed to ex- 
amine into the case; the whole system 
of bribery is laid bare in that Com- 
mittee; the scoundrels who have been 
the actors in it are there, blocking up 
the lobbies of the House, enough to 
make a man’s blood run chill as he 
passes them; there they are, day after 
day, exposing their acts of perjury and 
subornation; while the result is, the 
Committee declares the sitting Member 
unseated ; the candidate who petitioned 
has to pay just the same expense as the 
man who is unseated, and he may go 
and stand again if he likes, and go 
through the same ordeal for his pains, 
What does a Committee of the House 
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of Commons do when these men are 
proved guilty of the worst crime that 
can be conceived,—for what crime can 
be more heinous than buying and selling 
the franchises, by which the laws of this 
country are framed? If a man has his 
pocket picked of his handkerchief, if 
the felony is made public, he is bound 
to prosecute, otherwise he is held to be 
an accessory after the fact; and if he 
had taken his passage to America, the 
magistrates would make him stop and 
prosecute the felon. Yet the House of 
Commons allows all these nefarious 
practices to go on under its own roof, 
and never takes one step to vindicate its 
character with the country. I told them 
in the House, on the occasion of Lord 
Dungannon’s exposure, —- Sir Robert 
Peel was present, —‘If you do not 
order your Attorney-General to prose- 
cute these men, I will belong to a 
society out of doors that shall under- 
take that task for him.’ 

The thing can be done; you may put 
down bribery. It has been practised to 
an extent of which you are perfectly un- 
conscious. With the exception of some 
of the new boroughs—and even some 
of them have been touched with this 
canker —there is hardly a pure borough 
to be found in the south of England. 
To put the system down there will re- 
quire a vigorous effort; and the plan 
that the League has now adopted in 
London will, I hope, do more than any- 
thing else that could be done to con- 
vince these traffickers in seats that we 
are in earnest. There is a placard now 
spread throughout London, headed with 


| the Queen’s arms, offering a reward of 


1oo/. for the evidence that shall go to 
convict any one who is guilty of either 
The course 
is by indictment in a criminal court, and 
a conviction ensures the offender twelve 
months’ imprisonment, at least; and I 
hope that we shall manage to bring 
some high game before a jury of our 
countrymen. You will not convict men 
before a Committee of the House of 
Commons. There was Lord Dungan- 
non, who wrote a cheque for 700/,, ami 
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sent to his agent; that agent was proved 
to have just handed over the money to 
the men who voted for Lord Dungan- 
non; Lord Dungannon is unseated, he 
is incompetent to sit again during this 
Parliament, and yet the Committee de- 
clared there is no proof that bribery 
was practised with the cognizance of 
Lord Dungannon. Now, I would like 
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to see some of these Lord Dungannons 
brought before a jury—an honest jury— 
of twelve of our countrymen. Well, 
gentlemen, the object we have in.view 
is to remove a mighty injustice, and the 
effort that it will require will be com- 
mensurate. But the effort will be made, 
and of its success I entertain no doubt 
whatever. 


FOR Bulow Kise Dee 
VIII. 


LONDON, FEBRUARY 8, 1844. 


SINCE I last had the pleasure of meet- 
ing you here, Ihave had the honour of 
addressing many large assemblies of my 
fellow-countrymen ; but I can assure you 
I return to this magnificent gathering 
with increased surprise and gratification 
at the ardour and enthusiasm that I see 
to prevail in the metropolis. I am told 
that we are favoured this night with the 
attendance of many visitors who are 
neither very well informed, nor, of 
course, very much convinced on our 
question. Now, will you, who sit on 
the front form in our seminary, conde- 
scend to make a little allowance if I 
give to these young pupils a lesson in 
the elementary principles of Free Trade, 
and endeavour to send them away as 
efficient missionaries as doubtless you 
have been in our cause? But then, [ 
hope our good friends the reporters will 
spare their <.ngers, that they may not 
convict me of tautology. We will be- 
gin at the beginning. Now, we are 
‘Free Traders;’ and what is Free Trade? 
Not the pulling down of all custom- 
houses, as some of our wise opponents 
the dukes and earls have lately been 
trying to persuade the agricultural la- 
bourers; I should think it would do 
with nobody else. By Free Trade we 
mean the abolition of all protective du- 
ties. It isvery possible that our children, 
or at all events their offspring, may be 
wise enough to dispense with custom- 
house duties altogether. They may 
think it prudent and economical to raise 


their revenues by direct taxation, with- 
out circumventing their foreign trade. 
We donot propose to do that ; but there 
are a class of men who have taken pos- 
session of the Custom-house, and have 
installed their clerks there, to collect 
revenue for their own particular benefit, 
and we intend to remove them out of the 
Custom-house. 

Now, I want to impress on our new 
friends, these students in Free Trade, to 
remind them of that which I have fre- 
quently dwelt upon, and which cannot 
be too often repeated, that this system 
of monopoly is analogous in every re- 
spect to that which existed 250 years 
ago under the Tudors and the Stuarts, 
when sovereigns granted monopolies to 
the creatures of their courts for the ex- 
clusive sale of wine, leather, salt, and 
other things, and which system our fore- 
fathers, at great labour and heavy sacri- 
fice, utterly extirpated. One by one 
these monopolies were abolished; and, 
not content with destroying the existing 
monopolies, they passed a law, which 
became, as it were, a fundamental prin- 
ciple in our Constitution, that no sove- 
reign, thenceforth or for ever, should 
have the power of granting a monopoly 
to anybody for the exclusive sale of any 
necessary commodity of life. Now, 
what I want to impress on our young 
learners is this, that that which sove- 
reigns cannot do, a band of men united 
together—the selfish oligarchy of the 
sugar-hogshead and the flour-sack — 
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have done. They have got together in 
the House of Commons, and by their 
own Acts of Parliament have appropri- 
ated to their own classes the very privi- 
leges, the self-same monopolies, or mo- 
nopolies as injurious in every respect 
to the interests of the people, as those: 
monopolies were which our forefathers 
abolished two centuries and a half ago. 
There is no difference whatever in the 
effect of a monopoly in the sale of sugar 
held by a few men, the owners of those 
specks of land in the West Indies (for 
specks they are compared with the 
South American continent, the East 
Indies, Siam, China, the Indian Archi- 
pelago, and those other countries from 
which sugar might be supplied); there 
is no earthly difference in its effect on 
the community, whether a body of men 
in London take to themselves a mono- 
poly in the sale of sugar, or whether 
Queen Victoria granted that monopoly 
to one of the noblemen of her court. 
Well, our forefathers abolished this sys- 
tem; at a time, too, mark you, when 
the sign manual of the sovereign had 
somewhat of a divine sanction and chal- 
lenged superstitious reverence in the 
minds of the people. And shall we, 
the descendants of those men, be found 
so degenerate, so unworthy of the blood 
that flows in our veins, so recreant to 
the very name of ‘ Englishmen,’ as not 
to shake off this incubus, laid onas it is 
by a body of our fellow-citizens ? 

I believe some of our visitors here 
to-night are of what is called ‘the agri- 
cultural interest.’ They are probably 
curious to know why it is that we, pro- 
fessing to be Free Traders in everything, 
should restrict the title of our association 
to that of ‘The National Anti-Corn- 
Law League.’ I will explain the reason. 
We advocate the abolition of the Corn- 
law, because we believe that to be the 
foster-parent of all other monopolies; 
and if we destroy that—the parent, the 
monster monopoly—it will save us the 
trouble of devouring all the rest. We 
have had now, for more than twenty 
years, a succession of Cabinets every 
one of them claiming the merit in the 
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eyes of the people of England of being 
Free-trade Administrations; from the 
year 1823, when Mr. Huskisson pro- 
posed his extensive changes in our comi- 
mercial system,—when he became in- 
stalled, as it were, the very lion of the 
aristocratic ‘coteries of London, as a 
Free Trader—a_ Free Trader in silks 
and ribbons, French lace, and the like, 
—from that time to this we have never 
wanted a Government willing to- take 
the credit to themselves of being Free 
Traders. If I wanted an argument to 
convince you that we are right in the 
title that we have taken, and the direc- 
tion we have given to our agitation, I 
would show it in the conduct of Sir 
Robert Peel two years ago. He then 
boasted that he had propounded the 
largest measure of commercial reform 
of any Minister in this country; he 
brought in his tariff with an alteration 
of 500 or 600 articlestherein. I looked 
over it again and again, expecting to 
find corn there, but was disappointed. 
The right hon. Baronet was asked why 
corn was not there? and his reply was, 
‘It has always been customary in this 
country to treat corn differently from 
every other item in the tariff.” In that 
significant reply of the Prime Minister 
do we find a justification for the title of 
our agitation, and the direction in which 
we carry it. You will have reform 
enough in colonial asses, caviare, fiddle- 
sticks, and other equally important mat- 
ters. You will have all those items 
very diligently attended to. Do you 
look after corn, and corn will take care 
of all the rest. Thus have I told our 
new visitors what ‘Free Trade’ means, 
and why we almost exclusively advocate 
the repeal of the Corn-laws, instead of 
taking a wider purpose. 

Now, what are the objections alleged 
against the adoption of Free-trade prin- 
ciples? First of all, take the most nu- 
merous body — the working class — by 
far the most important in the considera- 
tion of this question: for probably nine- 
tenths of all the population of this coun- 
try are dependent on labour, either the 
hard work of hands, or the equally hard 
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toil of heads. I say, take their case 
first. We are told this system of restric- 
tion is for the benefit of the labourers. 
We are informed by the earls, dukes, 
and the squires, that the price of corn 
regulates the rate of wages; and that, 
if we reduce the price of corn by a free 
trade in that article, we shall only bring 
down the rate of wages. Now, I see a 
good many working people in this as- 
sembly, and would ask them whether, 
in any bargain ever made for labour in 
London, the question of corn or its price 
was ever made an element in that agree- 
ment? Why, look at your hackney- 
coach and watermen’s fares, and at your 
ticket-porters’ charges. Your own Cor- 
poration, in their bye-laws and Acts of 
Parliament regulating the wages of a 
variety of labourers in this metropolis, 
have been strangely oblivious of this 
sliding scale of corn, when they have 
fixed a permanent rate of wages. I 
think I have heard lately something 
about women who 


‘Stitch—stitch—stitch ! 
For three half-pence a shirt.’ 


I want to know whether the wages of 
those poor creatures are regulated by the 
price of corn. I thought I had settled 
that matter, as far as regards the work- 
ing man, at the time Sir Robert Peel 
brought in his Corn Bill two years ago. 
I then moved an amendment to this 
effect :—‘ Resolved, That before we pro- 
ceed to pass a law having for its object 
to raise, artificially, the price of bread, 
it is expedient and just that we should 
first of all consider how far it is practi- 
cable to raise in proportion the wages of 
labourers in this country.’ I was deter- 
mined I would stop that gap for the 
monopolists for ever ; and accordingly I 
brought on my amendment; and was 
then informed by Sir Robert Peel,— 
‘It is quite impossible we can fix the 
rate of wages in this country. Parlia- 
ment has no power to settle the rate of 
wages; that must be settled by the 
competition of the world’s market.’ I 
forced the monopolists to a division on 
this matter, determined that it should not 
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be a sham motion ; and we accordingly 
had a division. The right honourable 
Baronet and all his friends walked out 
at one door, and I had some twenty or 
thirty who accompanied me out at the 
other. We had not been back again in 
the House five minutes before this body 
of innocents were busy passing a law to 
prevent the price of their corn being 
settled by ‘the competition of the world’s 
market.’ I shall not be surprised some 
night, perhaps when my friend Mr. Vil- 
liers brings forward his next motion, in 
going down to St. Stephen’s, to see a 
bit of paper fixed to the door of that 
place with something of this kind writ- 
ten upon it: ‘ Corn and cattle-dealers to 
be found within. No competition al- 
lowed with the shop over the water.’ 
Now, the first and greatest count in 
my indictment against the Corn-law is, 
that it is an injustice to the labourers of 
this and every other country. My next 
charge is, that it isa fraud against every 
man of capital engaged in any pursuit, 
and every person of fixed income not 
derived from land. I will take the trad- 
er. I am a manufacturer of clothing, 
and I do not know why, in this climate, 
and in the artificial state of society in 
which we live, the making of clothes 
should not be as honourable—because 
it is pretty near as useful —a pursuit as 
the manufacture of food. Well, did you 
ever hear any debates in the House to 
fix the price of my commodities in the 
market? Suppose we had a majority of 
cotton-printers (which happens to be my 
manufacture) in the House: and if we 
had a majority I have no doubt we 
should find Sir Robert Peel quite will- 
ing to do our work for us: he is the son 
of a cotton-printer, and I dare say he 
would do it for us as well as any one 
else. Let us suppose that you were 
reading the newspaper some fine morn- 
ing, and saw an account of a majority of 
the House having been engaged the 
night before in fixing the price at which 
yard-wide prints should be sold: ‘ Yard- 
wide prints, of such a quality, tod, a 
yard ; of such a quality, g¢.; of such a 
quality, 8¢.; of sucha quality, 7d.,’ and 
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soon, Why, you would rub your eyes 
with astonishment! You would clear 
your spectacles, if you wore any, and 
you would doubt your own senses! 
The very boys in the streets leading to 
Parliament, and the cabmen and omni- 
bus-drivers, would hoot and hiss us out 
of the metropolis! Now, did it ever 
occur to you that there is no earthly 
difference between a body of men, manu- 
facturers of corn, sitting down in the 
House, and passing a law enacting that 
wheat shall be so much, barley so much, 
beans so much, and oats so much ? 
Why, then, do you look at this mo- 
nopoly of corn with such complacency ? 
Simply because you and I and the rest 
of us have a superstitious reverence 
for the owners of those sluggish acres, 
and have a very small respect for our- 
selves and our own vocation. I say 
the Corn-law monopolists, who arrogate 
to themselves power in the House of 
Commons, are practising an injustice 
on every other species of capitalists. 
Take the iron trade, for example—a 
prodigious interest in this country. Iron 
of certain qualities has gone down in 
price, during the last five or six years, 
from 15/. 10s. to 52. 10s. per ton, Men 
have seen their fortunes — ay, I have 
known them—dwindle away from 
300, 000/, till now they could not sit down 
and write their wills for 100,000/. Well, 
did any man ever hear in the House of 
Commons an attempt made to raise a 
cry about these grievances there, or to 
lodge a complaint against the Govern- 
ment or the country because they could 
not keep up the price of iron? Has any 
man come forward there proposing that 
by some law pig-iron should be so much, 
and bar-iron of such a price, and other 
kinds of iron in proportion? No; nei- 
ther has this been the case with any 
other interest in the country. But how 
is it with corn? The very first night I 
was present in the House this session, I 
saw the Prime Minister get up, having 
a paper before him, and he was careful 
to tell us what the price of corn had 
been for the last fifty years, and what it 
was now. He is employed for little else 
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but as a kind of corn-steward, to see 
how the prices may be kept up for his 
masters, 

What are the grounds on which this 
system is maintained? The farmer is 
put forward—the interests of the farmer 
and the farm-labourer are put forward 
—as the pretext for maintaining this 
monopoly. I have heard the admission 
made at agricultural meetings by land- 
lords themselves, that there are twenty 
farmers bidding for every farm, and that 
they excuse themselves to the farmers 
at these very meetings that they let their 
land at the full value, and they cannot 
help it. It is not their fault because 
there are these twenty farmers bidding 
for every farm that is vacant. Now, I 
would ask you, or the merest tyro in 
this question, if there be twenty farmers 
bidding for every farm, and the law can 
raise the price of the produce of that 
farm, do you think that one out of those 
twenty farmers will get the benefit of 
that rise in price? Will not the other 
nineteen take care that it is brought 
down by competition to the ordinary 
profit of trade in this country? The 
farmers have been too long deluded by 
the mere cry of ‘ Protection.” We read 
of it now in every meeting—‘ Protection 
to the farmers.’ It is destruction to the 
farmers. .The word should be changed 
from ‘ protection’ to ‘ destruction,’ and 
it would then be more expressive of the 
effect of the Corn-law on the farmers. 

With respect to the farm-labourers, 
our opponents tell us that our object in 
bringing about the repeal of the Corn- 
laws is, by reducing the price of corn, 
to lower the rate of their wages. I can 
only answer upon this point for the 
manufacturing districts; but, as far as 
they are concerned, I state it most em- 
phatically as a truth, that, for the last 
twenty years, whenever corn has been 
cheap wages have been high in Lanca- 
shire ; and, on the other hand, when 
bread has been dear wages have been 
greatly reduced. Now, I distinctly put 
this statement on record, and challenge 
any one to controvert it. Wages may 
possibly be affected by the price of food 
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in the agricultural districts, and rise and 
fall in proportion ; but if they do, it is 
simply for this reason—that they have 
reached their minimum, or the point at 
which they verge towards what you 
might call slave labour, when a man gets 
in the best of times only as much as will 
keep him in health. When corn rises, 
equal food must be given to the labourer 
to eat, just upon the same principle as 
farmers or others give an equal quantity 


of corn to their horses in dear years as | 
they do in periods of cheapness, in order | 5 
' all they ask is, that they shall be put in 


that they may be maintained in health, 
and be equal to the amount of labour 
which is wanted of them. But when- 
ever the value of labour rises and falls 
in the agricultural districts with the 
price of food, it must’ be because those 
wages have previously sunk to that 
point which is next in degree to the 
wages which slaves obtain for their 
labour. Now, let me be fully under- 
stood as to what Free Traders really 
do want. We do not want cheap corn 
merely in order that we may have low 
money prices. What we desire is plenty 


of corn, and we are utterly careless - 


what its price is, provided we obtain it 
at the natural price. All we ask is this, 
that corn shall follow the same law which 
the monopolists in food admit that la- 
bour must follow ; that ‘it shall find its 
natural level in the markets of the 
world.’ 

And now, what would be the process 
of this equalisation of prices? I think 
I can give you the rationale of it. The 
effect of free trade in corn will be this: 
It would increase the demand for agri- 
cultural produce in Poland, Germany, 
and America, That increase in the 
demand for agricultural produce would 
give rise fo an increased demand for 
labour in those countries, which would 
tend to raise the wages of the agricultural 
labourers. The effect of that would be 
to draw away labourers: from manufac- 
tures in all those places. To pay for 
that corn, more manufactures would be 
required from this country; this would 
lead to an increased demand for labour 
in the manufacturing districts, which 
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would necessarily be attended with a 
rise of wages, in order that the goods 
might be made for the purpose of ex- 
changing for the corn brought from 
abroad. Whether prices would be 
equalised, according to the opinion ex- 
pressed by my Lord Spencer, by a rise 
in the price of bread abroad to the level 
at which it is here, or whether it would 
be by a fall in the prices here to the 
level at which they now exist on the 
Continent, would not make the least 
earthly difference to the Free Traders ; 


the same position with others, and that 
there should be no bar or hindrance to 
the admission of food from any quarter 
into this country. I observe there are 
narrow-minded men in the agricultural 
districts, telling us, ‘Oh, if you allow 
Free Trade, and bring in a quarter of 
corn from abroad, it is quite clear that 
you will sell one quarter less in Eng- 
land.’ Those men, fellow-countrymen, 
who utter such nonsense as this, are a 
sample of the philosophers who are 
now governing this country. What! I 
would ask, if you can set more people 
to work at better wages—if you can clear 
your streets of those spectres which 
are now haunting your thoroughfares 
begging their daily bread—if you can 
depopulate your workhouses, and clear 
off the two millions of paupers which 
now exist in the land, and put them 
to work at productive industry—do you 
not think that they would consume 
some of the wheat as well as you ; and 
may not they be, as we are now, con- 
sumers of wheaten bread by millions, 
instead of existing on their present 
miserable dietary? Mark me: these 
philosophical men, so profoundly ignor- 
ant of what is immediately around them, 
but who meet us at every turn with 
prophecies of what is going to happen 
in future, will tell us, forsooth, that Free 
Trade will throw their land out of cul- 
tivation, and deprive their labourers of 
employment. 

Now, we put against the prophecies 
of these selfish, ignorant beings the pre- 
dictions of the most eminent and skil- 
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ful, in agriculture in this land. I will 
take my Lord Ducie, who confessedly 
stands at the head of the arable farmers 
of this country, and my Lord Spencer, 
who is admitted to be the first of the graz- 
ing farmers of England; I will take the 
biggest-headed and shrewdest farmers 
and tenants in every county ; and if the 
monopolists will give me a Committee 
of the House of Commons, which I in- 
tend to move for, they shall be examined 
before it ; and these practical men will, 
every one of them, predict what I have 
also predicted (although I claim to be no 
authority), that, with free trade in corn, 
so far from throwing land out of use or 
injuring the cultivation of the poorer 
soils, free trade in corn is the very way 
to increase the production at home, and 
stimulate the cultivation of the poorer 
soils by compelling the application of 
more capital and labour to them. We 
do not contemplate deriving one quarter 
less corn from the soil of this country ; 
we do not anticipate having one pound 
less of butter or cheese, or one head less 
of cattle or sheep: we expect to have 
a great increase in production and con- 
sumption at home ; but all we contend 
for is this, that when we, the people 
here, have purchased all that can be 
raised at home, we shall be allowed to 
go 3000 miles—to Poland, Russia, or 
America—for more; and that there 
shall be no let or hindrance put in the 
way of our getting this additional quan- 
tity. 

oe we are met by the monopolists 
with this objection :—If you have a free 
trade in corn, foreigners will send you 
their wheat here, but they will take 
nothing in return. The argument em- 
ployed, in fact, amounts to this, if it 
amounts to anything—That they will 
give us their corn for nothing. I know 
not what can exceed the absurdity of 
these men, if they be honest, or their 
shallow and transparent knavery, if they 
be dishonest, in putting forward such an 
argument as that. If there be a child 
here, I will give him a lesson which 
will make him able to go home and 
laugh to scorn those who talk about re- 
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ciprocity, and induce to make fools’- 
caps and bonfires of the articles in the 
Morning Post or Herald. Now, I will 
illustrate that point. I will take the 
case of a tailor living in one of your 
streets, and a provision-dealer living in 
another, and this busybody of a reci- 
procity-man living somewhere between 
the two. He sees this tailor going 
every Saturday night empty-handed to 
the provision-dealer, and bringing home 
upon his shoulder a side of bacon, under 
one arm a cheese, and under the other 
a keg of butter. Well, this reciprocity- 
man, being always a busbody, takes the 
alarm, and says, ‘ There is a one-sided 
trade going on there, I must look after 
it.’ He calls on the tailor, and says, 
‘ This is a strange trade you are doing! 
You are importing largely from that 
provision-dealer, but I do not find that 
you are exporting any cloths, or coats, 
or waistcoats, in return?’ The tailor 
answers him, ‘If you feel any alarm at 
this, ask the provision-dealer about it : 
Tam all right, at all events.’ Away 
goes the reciprocity gentleman to the 
provision shop, and says, ‘I see youare 
doing a very strange business with that 
tailor ; you are exporting largely pro- 
visions, but I do not see that you im- 
port any clothes from him ; how do you 
get paid?’ ‘Why, man, how should 
1?’ replies the provision-dealer, ‘in gold 
and silver, to be sure!’ Then the re- 
ciprocity-man is seized with another 
crotchet, and forthwith begins to talk 
about ‘the drain of bullion.” Away he 
flies to the tailor, and says, ‘ Why, you 
will be ruined entirely ! What a drain 
of the precious metals is going on from 
your till! That provision-dealer takes 
no clothes from you: he will have 
nothing but gold and silver for his 
goods.’ ‘Ay, man,’ replies the tailor, 
“and where do you think I get the gold 
and silver from? Why, I sell my clothes 
to the grocer, the hatter, the bookseller, 
the cabinet-maker, and one hundred 
others, and they pay me in gold ard 
silver. And pray, Mr. Busybody, what 
would you have me to do with it? Do 
you think my wife and family would 
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grow fat on gold and silver?’ Now, 
if there is any little girl or boy in this 
assembly, I hope they will go home, 
and for exercise write out that illustration 
of reciprocity, and show it to any of their 
friends who may be seized with this 
crotchet respecting reciprocity and the 
drain of goid, and see if they cannot 
laugh them easily out of their delusions. 

Well, now, my friend, Mr. Villiers, 
has alluded to the subject of revenue. 
I need not go into that point, for he has 
completely exhausted it ; but it was a 
most impudent pretence which the mo- 
nopolists set up, and set up in the face 
of the income-tax, levied upon us, as it 
were, to bea scourge of thorns to remind 
us of our sins of ignorance and our neg- 
lect of our interests. To think of their 
having the impudence to tell this to us, 
with this fact, not staring in our faces, 
but visiting us in our pockets ; to think 
that this should ever be advanced again 
—that the monopolists keep up the 
revenue—is to me the most monstrous 
piece of impudence I ever heard of in 
my life. Now, we want the farmers to 
understand precisely what the National 
Anti-Corn-law League is, and what its 
objects are. We are not going toallow 
the landlords to carry off the farmers 
with the old stale watchword and the 
threadbare arguments again, Why, 
they had not anything new to offer them, 
and, therefore, they have started this 
about the revenue; their agitators are 
all the old hacks over again ; there has 
not been even a young aristocrat come 
forward to show a modicum of talent in 
support of the system. There they are! 
the same men and the same arguments, 
and the whole being summed up in 
‘ Protection.” That word ‘ protection’ 
reminds me of another word that was 
used by a character in the ‘Vicar of 
Wakefield,’ I mean Mr. Jenkinson, 
who, if ever he wanted to take in any- 
body, had some.talk to them about the 
‘cosmogony’ of the world; and with 
that word he took in poor Moses with 
his green spectacles, and actually im- 
posed upon poor Dr. Primrose himself 
in the same way. Now, this ‘ protec- 
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tion’ is, to my ear, very much like the 
‘cosmogony’ of good Mr. Jenkinson ; 
and I think the men who use it have 
just about as honest objects in view as 
Mr. Jenkinson had. 

I do not like to turn these meetings 
into scolding assemblies, for we are too 
majestic a body to scold any person; 
but I do like, if possible, to extract a 
little amusement out of our opponents 
in this matter; and certainly, when I 
look through their speeches and read 
what they have been saying, I must 
contess | have enjoyed more laughter 
about these statements than this question 
has afforded me ever since we began our 
agitation five years ago. We are going 
to prepare a pamphlet—I am not sure 
whether it will not grow into a volume 
—of elegant extracts from monopolists’ 
speeches! There shall be separate 
headings to the several extracts. One 
head shall be, ‘argument;’ another, 
‘wit;’ a third, ‘humour;’ a fourth, 
‘manners ;’ and a fifth, ‘morals;’ and 
you shall see choice specimens of every 
one of them. There is one worthy gen- 
tleman, who, in speaking of the League, 
has given such a bouquet of flowers of 
oratory, that I think we ought to put 
him as a frontispiece to this volume. 
This gentleman, in the course of about 
twenty lines, manages to apply about as 
many abusive epithets to the League :— 
We are mere ‘Jacobins,’ ‘Jonathan 
Wilds,’ and ‘Jack Sheppards.? We 
are a ‘scratch pack of hounds;’ and 
he condescends to explain that that 
phrase means the odds and ends, ora 
pack collected from the whole county. 
The elegant gentleman winds up with 
the choice appellation of ‘ragamuffins.’ 
That is the effusion of Sir Charles 
Knightley; and I think we must have 
his portrait for a frontispiece to our 
volume. 

I observe one noble Lord has inquired 
very innocently, in alluding to our agi- 
tation, ‘ What does all this bobbery 
mean?’ Now, they have let us into a 
secret in this agitation of theirs. We 
did not think—I am sure I did not— 
that there was so much titled ignorance 
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or coroneted vulgarity in the land as I 
find there is. I confess I did not expect 
to find the strongest argument coming 
from such a source, but had hoped to 
meet with something like decency of 
manners! Why, who would belong to 
such a set? If that is the best language 
they can put out in public, what sort of 
talk must be theirs in private? 

And then for ‘ violence’—why, we 
were charged with violence at one time; 
and I really believe we used to be some- 
what violent. Five years ago, when we 
began, we were small and insignificant, 
and very poor; fighting our way up in 
the world. We were really almost com- 
pelled to make a noise to attract a hear- 
ing. All small things, you know, are 
generally very noisy; it is the order of 
nature. See how the little dog barks at 
the stately steed as he goes along your 
streets; but the horse takes no notice of 
him. There was some excuse for us; 
our cause appeared a desperate one. 
Now, they must have an excuse, too, 
for their violence, and I suspect it is the 
very same we had—they feel their cause 
to be a desperate one. But I want, in 
this stage of our agitation, to impress on 
our friends the necessity of taking warn- 
ing by the spectacles which our oppo- 
nents now present, and that they should 
resolve not to imitate such a bad exam- 
ple. We have got up inthe world; we 
can pay our way. We have the nobles 
and the gentles of the land in our ranks, 
and we ought to be very decorous. We 
can afford to be condescending, even. I 
should not wonder if we soon begin to 
ballot for members, and not admit peo- 
ple unless they happen to be ‘of the 
superior kind.’ 

Our opponents, I presume, intend to 
spend their money in something like the 
same way as we have expended ours, — 
that is, in giving lectures and distribut- 
ing tracts. How I should like to attend 
one of their first meetings! Fancy a 
meeting like this! An orator intro- 
duced to deliver a magnificent—magni- 
loquent, I should say—lecture in behalf 
of starvation! Only think of his exor- 
dium and his peroration, with such an 
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inspiring topic! We have heard much 
boasting of these meetings; we have 
been told that they are ‘ farmers’ meet- 
ings ;’ but we have not seen the names 
of any farmers who have made these 
vulgar speeches of which I have been 
speaking. Now, as having something 
like an hereditary right to identify my- 
self with farmers, I do rejoice to say, 
that, in scanning over all the proceed- 
ings of these monopolist gatherings, I 
have not seen a single instance of vitu- 
peration, or anything approaching to 
vulgarity of language, on the part of the 
bond fide tenant-farmers. The monopo- 
lists of corn—the landlords — are the 
monopolists of all the vulgarity of lan- 
guage! There have been one or two 
individuals paraded, who have been 
called ‘ farmers,’ and who have made 
long speeches ; but I have taken pains 
to inquire a little of their whereabouts, 
and I find that they are all auctioneers 
and land-valuers ; and it is a remarkable 
fact, that I have never met with a pro- 
tectionist orator at the meetings I have 
attended in the agricultural districts, 
but he has always turned out an auc- 
tioneer or a land-valuer. The land- 
valuers are a body of men—I mean the 
land-valuers and auctioneers—who re- 
present the landlord in his very worst 
aspect ; they are persons that have an 
interest in this system which causes per- 
petua] change and a constant rise in 
rent; for the more changes there are, 
or the more failures there are, the more 
valuing there is for the valuer, and the 
more selling there is for the auctioneer : 
though, if you had a system by which 
prices were steadied, and leases were 
granted, the land-valuers and auction- 
eers would not be known in the land; 
in fact, they are a tribe hardly to be met 
with in Scotland at the present time. 
Now, we expect our opponents will 
meet us fairly in this matter. We have 
avoided, although we have been often 
pressed to do so, interfering with any of 
their meetings. I hold it to be unjust 
in this country, wherever meetings are 
held avowedly upon one side of the 
question, and to make a demonstration, 
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that anybody should go and interfere 
with such a meeting, or attempt to put 
counter-resolutions. I say I hope they 
will deal fairly with us, but, judging by 
their conduct in past times, I do not 
expect they will. I know that monopo- 
list money has been paid for the hire of 
men to attend and interrupt our meet- 
ings ever since we began our agitation. 
I am now suffering under a hoarseness 
from an encounter of this kind in the 
great Town-hall of Birmingham on 
Monday last. When I arrived in that 
town I found huge yellow placards 
posted all over the walls, the cost of 
which a printer there told me must have 
been many pounds, professing to eman- 
ate from the O’Connor Chartist agitat- 
ors, calling upon the working men to 
‘assemble in all their might, and upset 
these mill tyrants, and drive them out of 
the town.’ Now it is remarkable that 
there was no printer’s name to these 
placards, therefore there is every reason 
to suppose they were imported from a 
distance. The Town-hall was thrown 
open. A fair public meeting had not 
been held in Birmingham for six years 
previously ; and I was glad of an op- 
portunity of making my first experi- 
ment upon the good sense of the work- 
ing people of that district. The magni- 
ficent building of which I have spoken 
was crammed, and four-fifths of the 
audience were working men; for it 
was in the morning of holiday Monday. 
About fifty men, however, of another 
description, were packed in the centre 
of that meeting. A most notorious in- 
dividual was placed in the organ-loft 
by the side of us, who acted as fugle- 
man to the rest. Their object evidently 
was to prevent the deputation of the 
League from being heard. While my 
friend Colonel Thompson—who is even 
hoarser than I am myself—was speak- 
ing, they kept up a continued clamour. 
When my turn came, I appealed to the 
4000 working people, and asked them 
whether they would allow themselves to 
be tyrannised over by a handful of men, 
who, with liberty on their lips, had 
despotism at heart? In less than five 
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minutes the most disorderly among them 
were removed from the hall; and the 
remainder, when they saw two or three 
of their number carried out by the work- 
ing men, showed—what such fellows 
will always show—that they were as 
great cowards as they had previously 
shown they were bullies. They were 
as peaceable as mice in achurch for the 
rest of the meeting; and, I will venture 
to say, it is the last appearance of that 
body in the Town-hall of Birming- 
ham. 

I know that monopolist money in 
former times has been so spent and taken 
by men who have degraded the name 
they have borne — that is, men of a 
political party seeking for liberty. I 
reverence men who make honest efforts, 
who seek for freedom in any form ; but 
I say that these persons have degraded 
the sacred name under which they have 
pretended to work. They have been 
for the last three years doing nothing 
but trying to help the aristocracy in 
maintaining the Corn-laws. Look, I 
say, at their organ of the press, and you 
will perceive the character of its leading 
articles for the last two years. Has it 
been advocating the object which it 
professed to be established to promote ? 
No. The staple of its articles are just 
the counterpart of what you will find in 
the Morning Post. Look at its leaders 
—who are they? Men who are ever 
found trying to thwart us in our honest, 
single-minded effort to pull down this 
giant monopoly. Well, then, I say, 
those men who have been hitherto paid 
for this work—though I admit that some 
of them have been fools enough to do 
the work for nothing—but as they have 
been paid, I suspect that some of the 
money that has been raised recently by 
the monopolists will find its way into 
the same channel, and that there may 
be further attempts made of the kind 
I have alluded to. But I think a 
body that had the temerity to come 
into this theatre with such an object 
would look twice before it made the 
essay. There may be an attempt made 
even to interrupt the orderly proceed- 
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ings of these most important gather- 
ings; for if these meetings continue, 
and are carried on with the same num- 
bers, order, and decorum with which 
they are now, speaking a voice that is 
felt throughout Europe — yes, I know 
they are felt throughout Europe, and 
one of the first things inquired for when 
intelligent foreigners come here is to 
have an opportunity of seeing such 
unparalleled demonstrations—I say, if 
these meetings continue, do you think 
it will be long before their influence will 
be found in another place whose locality 
will be nameless, not far from Parlia- 
ment-street ? 

Then, I say, fair play. Let every 
man follow his own bent in this free 
country — free, at all events, to hold 
meetings like this. Let every man at- 
tend his own meeting, call together his 
own, and promote whatever legitimate 
objects he pleases. We will neither in- 
trude into the meetings of others, nor 
allow intrusion into ours. Ifa meeting 
be held to take the sense of a district, it 
is the duty of every man to attend; and 
the votes should be taken to see what 
the sense of the majority of that district 
may be. Now, I give notice to the 
monopolists, that in all my meetings in 
their counties I invite all comers to op- 
pose me; I will consider their doing so 
no intrusion. Talk of their meetings ! 
Why, I have been in every county in 
which they have held them, and I have 
no hesitation in declaring, that for every 
hundred they have had gathered together 
I have had a thousand on every occasion. 
Take their largest number—in Essex, 
where it is said they had 600 gathered— 
we had 6000 at Colchester! Ay, and 
I promise them that, when the weather 
comes that is favourable for open-air 
meeting, I will visit their counties again, 
and take the opinion of their population. 
I call my meetings in the same place 
where their own high authorities always 
convene theirs—in the county towns, 
such as Winchester and Salisbury. I 
could gather’ ten times the number to 
hear me as at these recent meetings, 
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Dukes, fifteen Earls, or a dozen Mem- 
bers of Parliament. 

But when I have taken the sense of 
such meetings in favour of Free Trade, 
what have the monopolists said upon 
the subject? That we have carried our 
resolutions merely by ‘ the rabble of the 
towns.” Now, mark this fact : I have 
observed in every instance that their 
own organs of the press declare that I 
am indebted to ‘the rabble of the town’ 
for carrying my resolutions. But, now 
it is this same ‘rabble’ which they pre- 
tend to tell us is opposed to the Anti- 
Corn-law League! They throw it in 
our teeth that we are not supported by 
this very rabble, which they formerly 
said was our whole support at our open- 
air meetings. They go down to Bir- 
mingham and hire fifty, certainly of the 
dirtiest and most unintelligent fellows 
they can find, and try to get them to 
break up the meeting, and then boast 
that ‘the rabble of the town,’ as they 
condescend to call you, are against us. 

I will not disguise from you my 
opinion, that the time is approaching 
when it will require every effort on the 
part of Free Traders to carry out the 
objects which we have in view. I am 
not one who would, and I never did, 
underrate the power or the importance 
of our opponents. There is much work 
for us to do, but the work shall and will 
be done. There are men now brought 
out by this very agitation in every bor- 
ough and large town that I have visited 
—new men—not the old hacks of party, 
but persons drawn out with a solemn 
and earnest conviction, with a craving 
after justice and truth in this matter, 
who are diligently at work in every part 
of the kingdom. And if we were to be 
taken off this scene, in which we have 
been and are now most prominent, and 
were unable to continue our effort, the 
question has gone beyond the stage from 
which it can recede. It only requires 
that you should continue to disseminate 
the knowledge which you have, and in- 
crease the interest which is felt in Lon- 
don upon this subject, that this question 
will ultimately be brought to a triumph: 
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ant issue. It cannot be carried pro or 
con by such insignificant boroughs as 
Devizes. Give us the large constituen- 
cies—give us, as we will have when 
another election comes (and you cannot 
carry this question without a dissolu- 
tion), every borough in South Lancashire 
and the West Riding of Yorkshire, give 
us Birmingham, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Leeds, Hull, Bristol, and all the large 
constituencies ; give us Liverpool—ay, 
and give us London—and there is no 
Minister to be found who can maintain 
office to carry on a system of monopolies 
upon the strength of a mere numerical 
majority of the House of Commons, and 
by the aid of the representatives of such 
places as Devizes or St. Albans; there 
is no Minister who would dare to do it, 
though the monopolists would be glad 
to find their tool, if they could, in 
the face of the united expression of 
opinion of the great constituencies of 
this kingdom, But from the moment 
that you are right in the metropolis— 
and we are right in all the large towns 


—that moment the Corn-laws are re- 


pealed ! 
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Still, youhave work todoin London. I 
observe that your beaten candidate, who 
I thought was silenced for ever, at one 
of his meetings, either by himself or by 
his chairman, denominated those who 
voted for Mr. Pattison at the last elec- 
tion as ‘the rabble of the City.’ Now 
it so happens that I am entitled to 
register myself as a voter for the City of 
London, but have neglected so to do; 
but I intend at the next revision to 
register, in order that I may have the 
honour of joining that ‘rabble’ which 
rejected Mr. Baring. Be diligent there- 
fore in disseminating knowledge on this 
question. The repeal of the Corn-laws 
will be carried when men understand it. 
And when you understand it, if you are 
honest men, you will feelit; if you feel 
it, at least as I have, you will not be 
able to be quiet without doing some- 
thing to put down this great injustice. 
I exhort you each in your several circles 
to spread abroad light on this subject. 
Knowledge is the power—knowledge 
alone — by which we shall bring this 
foul system to the dust. 


Pe ee Dshenp Dake) Hs 
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{On March 12, 1844, Mr. Cobden brought forward his motion for a Select Committee 
to inquire into the effects of Protective Duties on imports on the interest of the tenant- 
farmers and farm-labourers of the country. The debate is interesting, partly from 
the fact that the reply to Mr. Cobden on the part of Ministers was entrusted to Mr. 
Gladstone, partly because a considerable part of the debate was occupied with the 


question as to the proportion which rent bears to cost. 
Messrs. Cobden and Bright were the tellers. ] 
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THE motion which I have to make is 
one of a nature which I believe is not 
ordinarily refused; it is for a Select 
Committee to sit upstairs, to take evi- 
dence on a question that excites great 
controversy out of doors, and which I 
believe is likely to cause considerable 
discussion in this House. It may be 
thought that my motion might have been 
appropriately placed in other hands. I 
am of that opinion too. I think it might 
have been more properly brought for- 
ward by a Gentleman on the other side 
of the House, particularly by an honour- 
able Member connected with the counties 
of Wiltshire or Dorsetshire. But, although 
not myself a county Member, that does 
not necessarily preclude me from taking 
a prominent part in a question affecting 
the interests of the tenant-farmers and 
farm-labourers of this country, for whom 
I feel as strong a sympathy as for any 
other class of my countrymen; nay, I 
stand here on this occasion as the advo- 
cate of what I conscientiously believe to 
be the interests of the agriculturists. 
We have instances of Committees being 


The motion was rejected by 


appointed to take evidence as to the 
importation of silk, the exportation of 
machinery, the navigation-laws, and on 
questions of similar importance. It 
must also be admitted that such Com- 
mittees have been appointed without the 
parties more immediately concerned 
having in the first instance petitioned 
the House for their appointment. On 
the appointment of the Committee rela- 
tive to the exportation of machinery the 
motion was granted, not at the instance 
of manufacturers who had a monopoly 
of the use of machinery, but by parties 
whose interests were concerned in the 
making and exporting of machinery. I 
do not therefore anticipate that my 
motion will be resisted on the ground 
that no petitions have been presented 
demanding it. 

I shall now state what my views will 
be on entering the Committee. I shall 
be prepared to bring forward important 
evidence showing the effects of ‘ pro- 
tection,’ as it is called, on the agricul- 
turists by the examination of farmers 
themselves. I will, in fact, not bring 
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forward a single witness before that 
Committee who shall not be a tenant- 
farmer or a landed proprietor, and they 
shall be persons eminent for their re- 


putation as practical agriculturists. The 


opinion that I shall hold on entering the 
Committee is, that ‘protection,’ as it is 
called, instead of being beneficial, is 
delusive and injurious to the tenant- 
farmers ; and that opinion I shall be 
prepared to sustain by the evidence of 
tenant-farmers themselves. I wish it to 
be understood I do not admit that what 
is called protection to agriculturists has 
ever been any protection at all to them ; 
on the contrary, J hold that its only 
effect has been to mislead them. This 
has been denied both in this House and 
out of doors. I have recently read over 
again the evidence taken before the 
Committees which sat previous to the 
passing of the Corn-law of 1815, and I 
leave it to any man to say whether it 
was not contended at that time that 
sufficient protection could not be given 
to the agriculturists unless they got 80s. 
a quarter for wheat. I wish to remind 
the hon. Member for Wiltshire (Mr. 
Bennett) that he gave it as his opinion 
before the Committee of 1814, that 
wheat could not be grown in this 
country unless the farmers got 96s. a 
quarter, or 12s, a bushel, for it, while 
now he is supporting a Minister who 
only proposes to give the farmers 56s. a 
quarter, and confesses he cannot guar- 
antee even that. It is denied that 
this House has ever promised to guar- 
antee prices for their produce to the 
farmers. Now what was the custom of 
the country from the passing of the 
Corn-law in 1815? I will bring old 
men before the Committee who wiil 
state that farmers valued their farms 
from that time by a computation of 
wheat being at 80s. a quarter. I can 
also prove that agricultural societies 
which met in 1821, passed resolutions 
declaring that they were deceived by the 
Act of 1815, that they had taken farms 
calculating upon selling wheat at 8os., 
while, in fact, it had fallen to little more 
than 50s. In the Committee which sat 
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in 1836, witnesses stated that they had 
been deceived in the price of their corn ; 
and I ask whether at the present moment 
rents are not fixed rather with reference 
to certain Acts that were passed than 
the intrinsic worth of farms? In conse- 
quence of the alteration that was made 
in the Corn-law of 1842, the rent of 
farms has been assessed on the ground 
of corn being 56s. a quarter. I know 
an instance where a person occupying 
his own land was rated at a certain 
amount, viz. at the valuation of corm 
being 56s. a quarter, while, in fact, it 
was selling at 47s5.; and, upon his ask- 
ing why he had been so rated, he was 
told that the assessors had taken that 
mode of valuation in consequence of 
what the Prime Minister had stated was 
to be the price of corn. [‘Oh! oh!?] 
Hon. Gentlemen may cry ‘Oh! oh!’ 
but I will bring forward that very case, 
and prove what I have stated concern- 
ing it. 

What I wish in going into Commit- 
tee is, to convince the farmers of Great 
Britain that this House has not the power 
to regulate or sustain the price of their 
commodities. The right hon. Baronet 
opposite (Sir R. Peel) has confessed that 
he cannot regulate the wages of labour 
or the profits of trade. Now, the farm- 


‘ers are dependent for their prices upon 


the wages of the labourer and the profits 
of the trader and manufacturer ; and if 
the Government cannot regulate these— 
if it cannot guarantee a certain amount 
of wages to the one, or a fixed profit to 
the other—how can it regulate the price 
of agricultural produce? The first point 
to which I should wish to make this 
Committee instrumental is to fix in the 
minds of the farmers the fact that this 
House exaggerates its power to sustain or 
enhance prices by direct acts of legisla- 
tion. The farmer’s interest is that of the 
whole community, and is not a partial 
interest, and you cannot touch him more 
sensitively than when you injure the ma- 
nufacturers, his customers. 

I do not deny that you may regulate 
prices for awhile—for awhile you have 
regulated them by forcing an artificial 
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scarcity ; but this is a principle which 
carries with it the seeds of self-destruc- 
tion, for you are thereby undermining 
the prosperity of those consumers upon 
whom your permanent welfare depends. 
A war against nature must always end in 
the discomfiture of those who wage it. 
You may by your restrictive enactments 
increase pauperism and destroy trade ; 
you may banish capital and check and 
expatriate your population ; but is this, 
I will ask, a policy which can possibly 
work consistently with the interests of the 
farmers? These are the fundamental 
principles which I wish to bring out, 
and with this primary view it is that I 
ask for a Committee at your hands. 
With regard to certain other fallacies 
with which the farmers have been be- 
set, and latterly more so than ever, the 
farmer has been told that if there was a 
free trade in corn, wheat would be so 
cheap that he would not beable to carry 
on his farm. He is directed only to look 
at Dantzic, where corn, he is told, was 
once selling at I5s. 11d. per quarter, 
and on this the Essex Protection So- 
ciety put out their circulars stating that 
Dantzic wheat is but 15s. Id. per 
quarter, and how would the British 
farmer contend against this? Now, I 
maintain that these statements are not 
very creditable to the parties who propa- 
gate such nonsense, nor complimentary 
to the understandings of the farmers 
who listen to and believe them. It 
would be no argument against Free 
Trade, but quite the contrary, if wheat 
could be purchased regularly at Dant- 
zic at that price; but the truth is, that 
in an average of years at that port it has 
cost much more than double; and the 
truth, I suppose, is what all men desire 
to arrive at. The farmer will be very 
easily disabused on this and other points 
if you will grant me the Committee I 
seek. We know what the price has 
been in the Channel Islands, where the 
trade is free. These islands send the 
corn of their own growth to this country 
whenever it is‘profitable to do so, and 
they receive foreign corn for their own 
consumption duty free. 
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pretending to look into futurity, I know 
of no better test of what the price of 
corn in this country would be in a state 
of free trade, than the prices in the 
island of Jersey afford, taken not, like 
the Essex Protection Society, for a 
single week or month, but for a number 
of years, comprising a cycle of high and 
low prices in this country. We know 
that the fluctuation of prices in this 
country embraces the fluctuation of the 
whole of Europe. We have papers on 
the table showing what the prices of 
corn were in Jersey in the ten years 
from 1832 to 1841 inclusive. The 
average price was in those ten years 
48s. 4d. What do you think was the 
average price in your own markets in 
those years? It was 56s. 8d. Now, I 
have taken some pains to consult those 
who best understand this subject, and I 
find it to be their opinion, that a con- 
stant demand from England under a 
free trade would have raised the level of 
European prices 25. or 3s. a quarter 
during the above period. If this bea 
fair estimate, it brings the price up to 
within 5s. or 6s. a quarter of our own 
average. Was this difference in price 
to throw land out of cultivation, annihil- 
ate rent, ruin the farmer, and pauperise 
the labourers? But in years of high 
prices the farmers do not receive the 
highest price for their corn. On the 
contrary, they sell their corn at the low- 
est prices, and the speculator sells his at 
the highest. 

A short time ago I met a miller from 
near Winchester, who told me the 
prices which he paid every year for the 
corn which he purchased before the 
harvest and after the harvest during five 
years, That statement I beg to read to 
the House :— 


Load of 5 qrs. 
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Thus in these five years there had been 
a difference of 3/. 10s. a load, or I5s. a 
quarter, between the prices of wheat in 
July and August and in October and 
November in each year, showing, be- 
yond dispute, that the farmer did not 
sell his corn at the highest, but at the 
lowest of the markets. 

Now, Sir, there is another point upon 
which as much misrepresentation exists 
as upon the one I have just stated, 
namely, the price at which corn could 
be grown abroad. The price of wheat 
at Dantzic during those ten years to 
which I have referred averaged upwards 
af 40s. a quarter; and if you add to it 
the freight, it will corroborate the state- 
ment I have made with regard to the 
price at which wheat has been sold at 
Jersey. Another point upon which mis- 
representation has gone abroad, relates 
to the different items of expenditure in 
bringing wheat to this country. We 
have had consuls’ returns from various 
ports, of the charges for freight at various 
periods, but we have not had full ac- 
counts of the other items of expenditure. 
It would be important to elicit as much 
information as possible upon this subject, 
and the best means of arriving at it would 
be to examine practical men from the 
City before a Select Committee of the 
House as to the cost of transit. As far 
as I can obtain information from the 
books of merchants, the cost of transit 
from Dantzic, during an average of ten 
years, may be put down at Ios. 6d. a 
quarter, including in this, freight, land- 
ing, loading, insurance, and other items 
of every kind. This is the natural pro- 
tection enjoyed by the farmers of this 
country. I may be answered, that the 
farmers of this country have the cost of 
carriage to pay also, as, for instance, 
from Norfolk to-Hull or London. But 
I beg to remind hon. Gentlemen that a 
very small portion of home-grown corn 
is carried coastwise at all. Accurate 
information upon this point might be 
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House. From information which I have 
obtained, I am led to believe that not 
more than 1,000,000 of quarters are 
carried coastwise at all, or § per cent. of 
the yearly growth of the country; the 
rest is carried from the barn-door to the 
mill. This is an important consider- 
ation for those who say that there is no 
natural protection for the farmer, inas- 
much as it gives a farmer here the con- 
stant protection of half-a-guinea. 

But hon. Gentlemen ought to bear in 
mind that the corn which is brought 
from Dantzic is not grown on the quays 
there, any more than it is grown on the 
quay of Liverpool. On the contrary, it 
is brought at great expense from a very 
long distance in the interior. I have 
seen a statement made by an _ hon. 
Member from Scotland, who said that 
the rafts on which the corn was brought 
down the river to Dantzic were broken 
up and sold to pay the cost of transit. 
I have not been able to verify that state- 
ment in the course of my inquiries. 
These are points which might all be 
cleared up by practical men before the 
Committee; and thus, instead of re- 
sorting to prophecy, we should be able 
to judge from facts and past experience 
as to the ability of the English farmers 
to compete with foreigners. 

Hon. Gentlemen would do well to 
consider what happened in the case of 
wool. Every prediction that is now 
uttered with regard to corn, was uttered 
by Gentlemen opposite with regard to 
wool. If hon. Gentlemen visited the 
British Museum, and explored that Her- 
culaneum of buried pamphlets which 
were written in opposition to Mr. Hus- 
kisson’s plans for reducing the duty on 
wool twenty years ago, what arguments 
would they find in the future tense, and 
what predictions of may, might, could, 
would, should, ought, and shall! But 
what was the result? Did they lose all 
their sheep-walks? Had they no more 
mutton? Are their shepherds all con- 
signed to the workhouse? Were there 
no more sheep-dogs? I have an ac- 
count of the importation of wool and 


got before a Select Committee of this | the price of wool, and the lesson I wish 
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to impress on Gentlemen opposite is 
this, that the price of commodities may 
spring from two causes—a temporary, 
fleeting, and retributive high price, pro- 
duced by scarcity; or a permanent and 
natural high price, produced by pros- 
perity. In the case of wool, you had a 
high price springing from the pros- 
perity of the consumers. It so happens, 
in the case of this article of wool, that 
the price has been highest when the im- 
portation has been most considerable, 
and lowest in the years when the im- 
portation has been comparatively small. 
I beg to read a statement which illus- 
trates this fact :— 


Imported lbs. 


1827 tod. per lb. 29,115,341. 
1829 7d. per lb. 21,516,649. 
1836 18d. per lb. 64,239,000. 
1841 11d. per lb. 50, 170,000. 
1842 tod. per lb, 45,833,000. 


From this statement it appears, that in 
every instance where the price has been 
highest, the English farmer has had the 
largest competition from foreign grow- 
ers, and that the price was lowest where 
the competition was least. 

Well, that is the principle which I 
wish to see applied in viewing this much- 
dreaded question of corn, You may 
have a high price of corn, through a 
prosperous community, and it may con- 
tinue a high price ; you may have a high 
price through a scarcity, and it is impos- 
sible in the very nature of things that it 
can be permanent. 

Now, put this test of wool in the case 
of cattle and other things that have been 
imported since the passing of the Tariff. 
I want this matter to be cleared up. I 
do not want Gentlemen to find fault 
with the Prime Minister for doing what 
he did not do. I donot think his Tariff 
caused a reduction of one farthing in the 
price of articles of consumption. But 
I must say, with all deference to him, 
that I think he himself is to blame for 
having incurred that charge by the argu- 
ments which he brought forward in sup- 
port of the Tariff; for assuredly he took 
the least comprehensive or statesmanlike 
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view of his measures when he proposed 
to degrade prices, instead of aiming to 
sustain them by enlarging the circle of 
exchanges. It is said that the Tariff has 
caused distress among the farmers. I 
don’t believe there has been as much 
increase in the imports of cattle as would 
make one good breakfast for all the 
people. Did it never enter the minds 
of hon. Gentlemen who are interested 
in the sale of cattle, that their customers 
in large towns cannot be sinking into 
abject poverty and distress, without the 
evil ultimately reaching themselves in 
the price of their produce? I had oc- 
casion, a little time ago, to look at the 
falling-off in the consumption of cattle 
in the town of Stockport. I calculated 
the falling-off in Stockport alone, for 
three or four years, at more than all the 
increase in the importation of foreign 
cattle. It appears, therefore, that the 
distress of that town alone has done as 
much to reduce prices as all the import- 
ation under the Tariff. It has been 
estimated that in Manchester, 40 per 
cent. less of cattle was consumed in 1842 
than in 1835; and it has also been esti- 
mated that the cotton trade was paying 
7,000,000/, less in wages per annum in 
1842 than in 1836. How could you 
then expect the same consumption? If 
you would but look to your own interests 
as broadly and as wisely as manufac- 
turers look to theirs, you would never 
fall into the error of supposing that you 
can ruin your customers, and yet, at the 
same time, prosper in your pursuits. I 
remember hearing Lord Kinnaird, whose 
property is near Dundee, state, that in 
1835 and 1836, the dealers from that 
town used to come and bespeak his 
cattle three months in advance; but in 
1842, when the linen trade shared the 
prostration of all the manufactures, he 
had to engage steam-boats three months 
in advance to bring his cattle to the 
London market. Hon. Members who 
live in Sussex and the southern counties, 
and who are in the habit of sneering at 
Manchester, should recollect that they 
are as much dependent upon the pros- 
perity of Lancashire as those who live 
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in its immediate neighbourhood. If 
graziers, on looking at the Price Current, 
find they can get a better price for their 
cattle in London than in Manchester 
and Stockport, will they not send their 
cattle up to London, to compete with 
the southern graziers? 

The point, therefore, which I wish to 
make known is, that the Tariff has not 
caused any reduction in prices. There 
is nothing which I regret more than that 
the Corn-law or the Tariff should have 
been altered by the right hon. Baronet 
at all. Without this alteration, I feel 
confident we should have had prices as 
low at least as they are; our lesson 
would then have been complete, the 
landlords and tenants would have been 
taught how dependent they are on their 
customers, and they would then have 
united with the manufacturers in favour 
of Free Trade. But, if the late alter- 
ations in the Corn-law and Tariff are 
now to be made the bugbear for fright- 
ening the farmers from the path of Free 
Trade—if they are to be told that those 
measures have reduced their protection 
30 per cent.,—then I think those politi- 
cal landlords who were returned to this 
House as ‘farmers’ friends,’ pledged 
to defend ‘protection’ as it stood, and 
who betrayed their trust, ought to do 
something more if they are sincere ; they 
ought to reduce their rents in proportion 
to the amount of protection which they 
say they have withdrawn from the farmer 
—they ought to do this, not for one 
rent-day, but permanently; and they 
should do it with penitence and in sack- 
cloth and ashes, instead of hallooing on 
the poor farmers upon a wrong scent, 
after the Anti-Corn-law League, as the 
cause of their sufferings. 

Now, with regard to the low prices 
having been caused by the change in the 
Tariff, I do not know whether a noble 
Lord happens to be present who illus- 
trated this very aptly, by stating that 
the farmers in thé West of Scotland had 
been ruined by the reduction in the duty 
on cheese. There could be nothing 
more unfortunate than that statement, 
as there happens, in that respect, to 
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have been no alteration; and yet, I be- 
lieve, cheese fell in price as much as 
any other article. It is well known 
that whilst the price of cheese has fallen 
in the home market, the importation 
from abroad has been also considerably 
diminished. There is another subject 
upon which I must entreat hon. Mem- 
bers’ forbearance, for it is an exceeding- 
ly tender point, and one which is al- 
ways heard with great sensitiveness in 
this House: I refer to the subject of 
rent. We have no tenant-farmers in this 
House. I wish we had, and I venture 
here to express a hope that the next 
dissolution will send up a bond fide ten- 
ant-farmer. I know nothing more likely 
than that to unravel the perplexity of 
our terminology—nothing more likely 
to put us all in our right places and to 
make us speak each for himself on this 
subject, The landowners—I mean the 
political landowners, those who dress 
their labourers and their cattle in blue 
ribbons, and who treat this question en- 
tirely as a political one—they go to the 
tenant-farmers, and they tell them that 
it would be quite impossible for them to 
compete with foreigners, for, if they had 
their land rent-free, they could not sell 
their produce at the same price as they 
did. To bear out their statement, they 
give a calculation of the cost per acre of 
growing wheat, which they put down 
at 6/7. Now, the fallacy of that has 
been explained to me by an agriculturist 
in the Midland Counties, whom I should 
exceedingly like to see giving his evi- 
dence before the Committee for which 
Iam moving. He writes me, in a letter 
which I have received to-day :— 

‘You will be met by an assertion, that 
no alteration in rent can make up the 
difference to the tenant and labourer of 
diminished prices. They will quote the 
expense on a single crop of wheat, and say 
how small a proportion the rent bears to 
the whole expense, but that is not the fair 
way of putting it. Wheat is the farmer's 
remunerating crop, but he cannot grow 
wheat more than one year in three. The 
expense, then, of the management of the 
whole farm should be compared with the 
rent, to estimate what portion of the price 
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of corn is received by the landlord. I have, 
for this purpose, analysed the expense of 
a farm of 400 acres—230 arable, 170 pas- 
ture. 


‘The expenses are :— 


Parish and county rates a» HESS 
Interest of capital Ae Feel 
Labour Se Vow BR IO 
Ebradesmen's bills) 1...) 08 6SO 
Manure:and lime”... 70 
Wear of horses ee ets £20 
790 

Rent 800 
£1.590 


So that on this farm, which is very fairly 
cultivated, the rent is 800/., the other ex- 
penses 7907. Now, if it requires 555. per 
quarter in an average year, to enable the 
tenant to pay the rent and make 150/. pro- 
fit, itis obvious that without any rent he 
would be enabled to pay his labourers 
and tradesmen as well, and put the same 
amount of profit into his pocket, with a 
price of 305., supposing other produce to be 
reduced in the same proportion. But I do 
not anticipate that wheat will be reduced 
below 455., even by free trade, and meat, 
butter, and cheese will certainly not fall 
in the same proportion.’ 


This, then, isa very important statement 
from a competent authority, and the gen- 
tleman who makes it I should be very 
glad to have examined before the Com- 
mittee, if the House grant one. I believe 
that the writer will have no objection to 
his name being published: he is Mr. 
Charles Paget, of Ruddington Grange, 
near Nottingham. 

Allow me now to state the method by 
which I calculate the proportion which 
rent bears to the other outgoings on a 
farm. I ascertain first what amount of 
produce the farmer sells off his farm in 
the year, and next I inquire how much 
of the money brought home from market 
goes to the landlord for rent. I take no 
account in this money calculation of the 
seed-corn, stock manure, horse-keep, or 
other produce of the land used or con- 
sumed upon the farm, because these 
things are never converted into money, 
and cannot, therefore, be used in pay- 
ment of rent, taxes, &c, Now I am pre- 
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pared to prove before a Committee, by a 
Scotch farmer, that one-half of the dis- 
posable produce from a Lothian farm 
goes to the landlord for rent—that 26s. 
out of every 52s. for a quarter of wheat 
is rent; and that consequently, if they 
had their land rent free, and sold their 
wheat at 26s. a quarter, they would do 
as well, pay as good wages, and every- 
body about the establishment be as well 
provided for as they are now, when pay- 
ing rent and getting 52s. for their wheat. 
With such a margin as this, I think we 
need not be in much fear of throwing 
land out of cultivation in Scotland ! 

I believe many hon, Gentlemen op- 
posite have never made a calculation of 
what proportion of the whole of the sale- 
able produce goes for rent. It must be 
borne in mind that every acre of a farm 
pays rent, although probably not more 
than one acre in three, and in the best 
farming not more than one in four, is in 
the same year devoted to the growth of 
wheat, whilst a part of the farm is gen- 
erally in permanent pasture. My mode 
of calculation, then, is this: ascertain 
the money value of the whole produce 
of every kind sold in a year, find how 
many quarters of wheat it is equal to at 
the price of the year, and next divide the 
total number of quarters by the number 
of acres in the farm, and the result will 
give you the quantity of wheat sold off 
each acre in the year. I have made the 


‘calculation, and in doing so have had the 


opinions of those who have taken pains 
upon the subject; and these are the 
conclusions to which I have come:—I 
calculate that an arable farm, on an 
average, does not yield for sale, of every 
kind of produce, more than equivalent 
toten bushels of wheat per acre; so that 
a farm of 500 acres would not dispose 
of more than what is equivalent to 5,000 
bushels. In many parts I believe that 
this estimate is too high, and that the 
farmer does not dispose of more than 
one quarter per acre. And the result of 
the inquiry would show that in Scotland 
(where much of the labour on the farm 
is paid in kind) one-half of the produce 
taken to market goes to the landlord as 
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rent, whilst in England it will average 
more than 20s. a quarter upon the present 
price of wheat. With regard to cheese, 
Iam prepared to bring witnesses to prove 
that more than half of the produce goes 
to the landlord, owing to the fact of there 
being less paid in wages upon dairy farms. 
For every 5d. received for cheese, more 
than 214d. is paid in rent ; and upon graz- 
ing farms, also, for every 5d. received for 
a pound of meat, at least 214d. is paid to 
the landlord. This is, after all, the im- 
portant point in the consideration of this 
question, because, it being settled, the 
public would no longer labour under the 
apprehension, that if free trade were 
adopted the farmers would suffer, or 
that land would be thrown out of culti- 
vation. 

This is a point upon which I should 
not have entered, had not the investiga- 
tion been challenged by my opponents. 
It must not be imputed to me that I en- 
tertain the opinion that free trade in corn 
would deprive the landowners of the 
whole of their rents. I have never said 
so—I have never even said that land 
would not have been as valuable as it is 
now, if no Corn-law had ever existed. 
But this I do mean to say, that if the 
landowners prefer to draw their rents 
from the distresses of the country, caused 
by their restrictive laws to create high 
prices through scarcity of food, instead 
of deriving an honourable income of pos- 
sibly as great, or even greater amount, 
through the growing prosperity of the 
people under a free trade, then they have 
no right, in the face of such facts as I 
have stated, to attempt to cajole the 
farmer into the belief that rent forms an 
insignificant item in the cost of his wheat, 
or to frighten him into the notion that 
he could not compete with foreigners if 
he had his land rent free. 

I shall now touch upon another and 
more important branch of this, question, 
I mean the interests of the farm-labourer. 
We are told that he is benefited by a 
system of restriction which makes the 
first element of subsistence scarce. Do 
you think posterity will believe it? They 
will look back upon this doctrine, in 
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less than twenty years, with as much 
amazement as we do now upon the con- 
duct of our forefathers when they burnt 
old women for witchcraft! -To talk of 
benefiting labourers by making one of 
the main articles of their consumption 
scarce! The agricultural labourers live 
by wages; what is it which regulates 
the wages of labour in every country ? 
Why, the quantity of the necessaries and 
comforts of life which form the fund out 
of which labour is paid, and the pro- 
portion which they bear to the whole 
number of labourers to be maintained. 
Now, the agricultural labourer spends a 
larger proportion of his wages in food 
than any other class. And yet, in the 
face of this fact, do you go on main- 
taining a law which makes food scarce 
in order to benefit the agriculturist. I 
hold in my hand a volume which has 
been presented to the House relating to 
the state of the agricultural population 
of this country, and which, I think, 
ought to have been brought under the 
notice of the House, by some one com- 
petent to deal with the subject, long 
before now. 

Last year a Commission was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the state of 
women and children employed in agri- 
culture. I beg to make a few observa- 
tions before proceeding further upon the 
manner in which this inquiry has been 
conducted. Some years ago the House 
will recollect that a Commission was 
appointed on the condition of the hand- 
loom weavers. That Commission sat 
two years ; its inquiries have since been 
directed to the state of other manufactur- 
ing interests, and it is still, I believe, in 
existence. The inquiry upon the state 
of the labourers employed in our manu- 
factures, therefore, will have been very 
fully gone into. But when an applica- 
tion was made to a member of the Cabi- 
net to allow the same Commission to 
institute a similar inquiry into the state 
of the labourers employed in husbandry, 
he refused to do so; but afterwards he 
agreed that an inquiry should be made 
by the Assistant Poor-law Commission- 
ers, but that only thirty days could be 
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allowed for such inquiry. The volume 


which I hold in my hand is, therefore, 
the work of four gentlemen during only 
thirty days; one of these gentlemen, 
Mr. Austin, set forward on his task, and 
consumed two days in travelling, He 
had thus only twenty-eight days to in- 
quire into the condition of the agricul- 
tural population in four counties in the 
south of England. We have, however, 
some facts elicited on that inquiry, 
which ought to have drawn forth re- 
marks from hon. Gentlemen opposite 
as to the condition of their own consti- 
tuents. 

Before I allude to the condition of the 
agricultural labourers, I wish to state 
that, whatever may have been the ani- 
mus which influenced others in investi- 
gating the condition of the manufactur- 
ing districts, I am actuated by no 
invidious feeling whatever towards the 
agriculturists ; for bear inmind that my 
conduct has been throughout marked by 
consistency towards both. Had I ever 
concealed the wretched state of the 
manufacturing operatives, or shrunk 
from the exposure of their sufferings, 
my motives might have been open to 
suspicion in now bringing before your 
notice the still more depressed condition 
of the agricultural poor. But I was one 
of that numerous deputation from the 
North which, in the spring of 1839, 
knocked in vain at the door of this 
House for an inquiry at your bar into 
the state of the manufacturing popula- 
tion. I was one of the deputies who 
intruded ourselves (sometimes five hun- 
dred strong) into the presence of succes- 
sive Prime Ministers, until our impor- 
tunities became the subject of remark 
and complaint in this House. From 
that time to this we have continued 
without intermission to make public in 
every possible way the distress to which 
the manufacturers were exposed. We 
did more ; we prescribed a remedy for 
that distress ; and I do not hesitate to 
express my solemn belief that the reason 
why, in the ‘disturbances which took 
place, there was no damage done to 
property in the manufacturing districts, 
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was, that the people knew and felt that 
an inquiry was taking place, by active 
and competent men, into the cause of 
their distress, and from which they had 
hoped some efficient remedy would re- 
sult. Now I would impress upon hon. 
Members opposite, as the result of my 
conviction, that if the labouring poor in 
their districts take a course as diabolical 
as it is insane—a course which I am 
sorry to see they have taken in many 
agricultural localities—of burning pro- 
perty to make known their sufferings—if 
I might make to those hon. Gentlemen 
a suggestion, it would be this—that if 
they had come forward to the House 
and the country as we, the manufactur- 
ers, have done, and made known the 
sufferings of the labouring population, 
and prescribed any remedy whatever— 
if that population had heard a voice pro- 
claiming their distresses, and making 
known their sufferings—if they had seen 
the sympathies of the country appealed 
to—lI believe it would have had such a 
humanising and consoling effect upon 
the minds of the poor and misguided 
people, that in the blindness of despair 
they would never have destroyed that 
property which it was their interest to 
protect. I have looked through this 
volume, which is the result of Mr. Aus- 
tin’s twenty-eight days’ travels through 
the agricultural districts, and I find that 
during that period he visited Somerset- 
shire, Devonshire, Wiltshire, and Dor- 
setshire. He has given the testimony 
of various respectable gentlemen in 
these several localities, as to the con- 
dition of the agricultural labourers. 
Some of these accounts are highly im- 
portant. The first that I shall refer to 
is the evidence of the Rev. J. Guthrie, 
the vicar of Calne, in Wilts. He says 
(speaking of the agricultural labourers 
in that district) :— 

‘I never could make out how they can 
live with their present earnings.’ 


Dr. Greenup, M.D., Calne, says :-— 


‘In our union, the cost of each individ- 
ual in the workhouse, taking the average 
of men, women, and children, is 1s. 6d. a 
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week, for food only ; and, buying by ten- 
der and in large quantity, we buy at least 
1o per cent. cheaper than the labouring 
man can. But, without considering this 
advantage, apply the scale to the poor, 
industrious family. A man, his wife, and 
two children, will require, if properly fed, 
6s. weekly; their rent (at least 1s.) and 
fuel will very nearly swallow up the re- 
mainder ; but there are yet things to pro- 
vide—soap and candles, clothes and shoes ; 
shoes to a poor man are a Serious expense, 
as he must have them strong, costing about 
12s. a pair, and he will need at least one 
pair ina year. When I reckon up these 
things in detail, I am always more and 
more astonished how the labourers contrive 
to live at all.’ 


Thomas King, Esq., surgeon, Calne, 
Wilts, says :— 


‘If women and boys who labour in the 
field suffer in their health at all, it is not 
from the work they perform, but the want 
of food. The food they eat is not bad of 
its kind, but they have not enough of it; 
and more animal food would be most 
desirable, but with the present rate of 
wages it is impossible. Their low diet 
exposes them to certain kinds of diseases, 
more particularly to those of the stomach.’ 


Mr. Robert Bowman, farmer, and 
vice-chairman of the Board of Guard- 
ians, Calne Union, deposes :— 


‘In the great majority of cases, the 
\ebourer has only the man’s wages (8s. or 
os. a week) to live on. On that, a man 
and his wife, and family of four, five, or 
six children, must live, though it is a 
mystery to me how they do live.’ 


This was the evidence of a farmer. 
Mrs. Britton, wife of a farm-labourer, 
says i— 

‘We could eat much more bread, if we 
could get it. 


Mrs. Wiltshire, wife of a farm- 
labourer at Cherill, Wilts, in her own 
pathetic way, says :— 


‘Our common drink is burnt-crust tea. 
We also buy about half-a-pound of sugar 
a week. We never know what it is to get 
enough to eat. At the end of the meal 
the children would always eat more. Of 
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bread there is never enough; the children 
are always asking for more at every meal. 
I then say, ‘‘ You don’t want your father 
to go to prison, do you?”’’ 

That is a specimen of the evidence 
collected in the south of England, in 
the purely agricultural districts, by Mr. 
Austin. I have myself had the oppor- 
tunity of making considerable observa- 
tions in the agricultural districts, and 1 
have come to this conviction, that the 
farther you travel from the much- 
maligned region of tall chimneys and 
smoke, the less you find the wages of 
labourers to be; the more I leave be- 
hind me Lancashire and the northern 
parts of England, the worse is the con- 
dition of the labourers, and the less is 
the quantity of food they have. Does 
not this, I will ask, answer the argu- 
ment that the agricultural labourer de- 
rives protection from the Corn-laws? 
Now, what I wish to bring before the 
Committee is not merely that, in the ab- 
stract, and as a general principle, the 
working class can never be benefited by 
high prices occasioned by scarcity of 
food, but, that even during your casual 
high prices, caused by scarcity, the 
agricultural labourers always suffer. 
Pauperism increases as the price of food 
rises ; and, in short, the price of the 
loaf is in a direct ratio proof of the in- 
crease of pauperism. An hon. Gentle- 
man says ‘No, no.’ I hope I shall have 
him on the Committee, and, if he will 
only hear me out, I am sure I shall per- 
suade him to vote for the Committee. 

With regard to the condition of the 
agricultural labourer, I have taken some 
pains to ascertain what has been the 
relative progress of wages and rents in 
agricultural districts. I know that this 
is a very sore point indeed for hon. 
Members opposite ; but I must tell them 
that in those very districts of Wilts and 
Dorset the wages of labour, as measured 
in food, are lower now than they were 
sixty years ago, while the rent of land 
has increased from two-and-a-half to 
threefold. Mind, I do not pretend to 
decide whether, with a free trade, rents 
might not have advanced even fivefold, 
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but I do contend that, under those cir- 
cumstances, the increased value of land 
could have only followed the increased 
prosperity of every portion of the in- 
dustrious community; and so long as 
you maintain a law for enhancing prices 
by scarcity, and raising artificial rents 
for a time, and by the most suicidal 
process, out of the privations of the 
consumers, you must not be surprised 
if you are called upon to show how the 
system works upon those for whose 
benefit you profess to uphold the law. 
I find that the following were the ordi- 
nary wages of the common agricultural 
day-labourers previous to the rise of 
prices after 1790, taken from the ac- 
counts of the respective counties drawn 
up for the Board of Agriculture ; not 
including hay-time and harvest :— 


Average price of wheat 445. 6d. 
Devonshire . . 6s. to 7s. 6d. per week. 
Wiltshire .. 6s. to 7s. " 
Somersetshire 75. to gs. a 
Dorset yey ue. (OS.0 tOrOS.4677. 


(With wheat at 5s. per bushel.) 
Gloucester . . 75. to 105. per week. 


Since that period, m ney wages have 
hardly increased in those districts ; and 
wages, computed in food, have certainly 
declined, while rent has progressed from 
200 to 250 per cent. I will mention 
another fact, illustrative of the relative 
progress of rents and wages. When 
lately attending a meeting at Glouces- 
ter, I heard a gentleman say publicly that 
he had recently sold an estate which had 
belonged to his great-grandfather, and 
which brought him ten times the price 
his ancestor had given forit. But what, 
in the same time, has been the course of 
wages? It is stated in a work attributed 
to Justice Hale, published in 1683, upon 
the condition of the working classes, 
that the wages of a farm-labourer in 
Gloucestershire were Ios. a week ; and 
ne remarks :— 


‘Unless the earnings of a family, con- 
sisting of the father, mother, and four 
children, amount to that sum, they must 
make it up, I suppose, by begging or 
stealing.’ 
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Wheat was then 365. a quarter. Now 
that wheat is 40 per cent. higher, the 
average wages in Gloucestershire are 
only 8s. to 9s., and in many cases 7s. 
and 6s. And Mr. Hunt, a farmer in 
Gloucestershire, who is also a guardian 
of the poor, stated publicly at the same 
meeting, that in his district it was 
found, when relief was applied for, that 
in many instances families, who were 
endeavouring to exist on wages, were, 
taking the number of the family into 
account, only obtaining one-half the 
amount which their maintenance would 
cost in the workhouse. Mr. Hunt also 
stated that, directions having been re- 
ceived by the guardians of the union to 
keep the poor who were inmates of the 
workhouse upon as low a diet as the 
able-bodied labourer and his family 
could obtain out of it, they were, on in- 
quiry, startled at the small quantity of 
food upon which, from the low rate of 
wages, the labouring population were 
forced to subsist; and upon referring 
the point to the medical officer of the 
union, he reported that it would not be 
safe to feed the able-bodied paupers 
upon the scale of food which they were 
getting out of the workhouse. 

Hitherto I have spoken of the food of 
the agricultural population; and when 
we speak of food, it implies lodging, 
clothing —it implies morality, educa- 
tion, ay, and, I fear, religion, and every- 
thing pertaining to the social comforts 
and morals of the people. I have in- 
formed the House in what manner that 
population is fed; but there is another 
point in the volume before me which 
most especially calls for the attention 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite—I refer to 
the lodging of the agricultural poor. 
That is a point that more nearly con- 
cerns, if possible, the character of the 
landowner than, perhaps, the question 
of food. Mr. Austin, in the report from 
which I have before quoted, in refer- 
ence to the four counties I have enu- 
merated, says :— 


The want of sufficient accommodation 
seems universal. At Stourpain, a village 
near Blandford, Dorset, I measured a bed- 
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room in a cottage. The.room was 10 feet 
square, not reckoning the two small re- 
cesses by the side of the chimney, about 
18 inches deep. The roof was the thatch, 
the middle of the chamber being about 7 
feet high. Eleven persons slept in three 
beds in this room. ‘The first bed was oc- 
cupied by the father and mother, a little 
boy, Jeremiah, aged one year anda half, 
and an infant, aged four months; second 
bed was occupied by the three daughters 
—the two eldest, Sarah and Elizabeth, 
twins, aged twenty, and Mary, aged 
seven; third bed was occupied by the four 
sons—Silas, aged seventeen, John, aged 
fifteen, James, aged fourteen, and Elias, 
aged ten. There was no curtain or any 
kind of separation between the beds.’ 


Mr. Phelps, an agent of the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, says:— 


‘Il was engaged in taking the late cen- 
sus in Bremhill parish; and in one Case, 
in Studley, I found twenty-nine people liv- 
ing under one roof; amongst them were 
married men and women, and young peo- 
ple of nearly all ages, In Studley it is not 
at all uncommon for a whole family to sleep 
in the same room. The number of bastards 
in that place is very great.’ 


The Hon. and Rev. S. Godolphin 
Osborne, rector of Bryanston, Dorset, 
says i— 


‘Within this last year I saw in a room 
about 13 feet square, three beds: on the 
first lay the mother, a widow, dying of 
consumption; on the second two unmar- 
ried daughters, one eighteen years of age, 
the other twelve; on the third a young 
married couple, whom I myself had mar- 
ried two days before. A married woman, 
of thorough good character, told me a few 
weeks ago that on her confinement, so 
crowded with children is her one room 
they are obliged to put her on the floor in 
the middle of the room that they may pay 
lier the requisite attention; she spoke of 
this 4s to her the most painful part of that, 
her hour of trial.’ 


Mr. Thomas Fox, solicitor, Beamin- 
ster, Dorset, in hig evidence to Mr. Aus- 
tin, says :— 


‘T regret that I cannot take you to the 
parish of Hook (near here), the whole 
parish belonging to the Duke of Cleveland, 
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occupied by a tenant of the name of Raw- 
lins, where the residences of the labourers 
are as bad as it is possible you can con- 
ceive; many of them without chambers, 
earth floors, not ceiled or plastered; and 
the consequence is, that the inhabitants 
are the poorest —the worst off in the 
country.’ 


He is asked :— 


‘ Are you of opinion that such a want of 
proper accommodation for sleeping must 
tend very much to demoralize the families 
of the labouring population?—There can 
be no doubt of it ; and the worst of conse- 
quences have arisen from it.’ 


Mr. Malachi Fisher, of Blandford, 
Dorset, says :— 


‘That in Milton Abbas, on the average 
of the late census, there were thirty-six 
persons in each house. It is not an un- 
commen thing for two families, who are 
near neighbours, to place all the females 
in one cottage, and the males in another. 


And Mr. Austin, in his report, says :— 


‘The sleeping of boys and girls, young 
men and young women, in the same room, 
in beds almost touching one another, must 
have the effect of breaking down the great 
barriers between the sexes; the sense of 
modesty and decency on the part of wo- 
men, and respect for the other sex on the 
part of the men. The consequences of the 
want of proper accommodation for sleeping 
in the cottages are seen in the early licen- 
tiousness of the rural districts—licentious- 
ness which has not always respected the 
family relationship.’ 


Iam by no means desirous of using 
excitable language or harsh terms in 
anything I may have to address to the 
House upon this subject; but I should 
not do justice to my own feelings if I 
failed to express my strong indignation 
at the conduct of those owners of land 
who permit men, bred on the soil, born 
on their territory, to remain in the con- 
dition in which the labouring population 
of Dorsetshire appear, not occasionally, 
but habitually to exist. [Lord Ashley : 
‘Hear!’] Iam glad to hear that cheer 


| from the noble Lord ; I should have ex- 


pected as much. You talk to us about 
the crowding together of the labouring 
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population in the manufacturing towns, 


and charge that upon the manufacturer | 


and the mill-owner, forgetting that the 


crowding together in towns cannot come | 


under the cognisance of particular in- 
dividuals or employers ; but in the agri- 
cultural districts we find the large pro- 
prietors of land, who will not allow any 
other person to erect a stick or a stone, 
or to build up a cottage on their estates, 
nevertheless permitting men, for whose 
welfare they are responsible, to herd in 
this beastly state in dwellings worse than 
the wigwams of the American Indians. 
When we see these things, I repeat, 
that the persons by whom they are per- 
mitted to continue, deserve to be visited 
with the most unqualified reprobation of 
this House. It was well said by the 
late Mr. Drummond, ‘ that property has 
its duties as well as its rights,’ but these 
duties are grossly neglected when a Com- 
missioner from the Government can find 
people living in such pigsties—or worse 
than pigsties—as have been described. 

I have alluded to the evidence of the 
Rev. Godolphin Osborne. I have not 
the honour to be acquainted with that 
gentleman, and I have no doubt that in 
political matters we differ ‘wide as the 
poles,’ but I cannot but admire him or 
any other man who will come forward 
and express his opinion, and make pub- 
lic the state of a population so degraded. 
That gentleman, in a letter lately writ- 
ten, says :— 


‘ Our poor live on the borders of destitu- 
tion... From one year’s end to another, 
there are many labouring families that 
scarcely touch, in the way of food, any- 
thing but bread and potatoes, with now 
and then some bacon. Bread is in almost 
every cottage the chief food of the children, 
and, when I know of what that bread is 
often made, I am not surprised at the 
great prevalence amongst the children of 
the labourers, of diseases known to pro- 
ceed from an improper or too stinted diet. 

. . The wages paid by farmers I do not 
find exceeding 8s., except, perhaps, in the 
case of the shepherd or carter. In many 
parishes only 7s. a week are paid....A 
clergymen in this union states to me, that 
he had lately had four blankets sent to him 
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| to dispose of. In making inquiry for the 
| most proper objects, he found in fifteen 
i families in his parish, consisting of eighty- 
, four individuals, there were only thirty- 
| three beds and thirty-five blankets, being 
about three persons to one bed, with one 
blanket. Of the thirty-five blankets, ten 
were in good condition, having been given 
them within the last four years, the other 
twenty-five were mere patched rags, 


Bear in mind that I am describing no 
sudden crisis of distress, such as occa- 
sionally takes place in the manufactur- 
ing districts, but the ordinary condition 
ofthe people. The strikes and tumults 
of which you hear so much in those dis- 
tricts, are the struggles of the operatives 
against being reduced from their com- 
paratively comfortable earnings to the 
deplorable condition in which the agri- 
cultural population have sunk unconsci- 
ously, and, I am afraid to think, con- 
tentedly. Speaking of the union of 
Tarrant Hinton, the same rev. gentle- 
man says :— 


‘In Tarrant Hinton parish, a father, 
mother, married daughter and her hus- 
band, an infant, a blind boy of sixteen, 
and two girls, occupying one bed-room ; 
next door, a father, mother, and six chil- 
dren, the eldest boy sixteen years of age, in 
one bed-room ; two doors below, a mother, 
a daughter with two bastards, another 
daughter, her husband and two children, 
another daughter and her husband, one 
bedroom and a sort of landing, the house 
in a most dilapidated state! It is not one 
property or one parish alone, on or in 
which such cases exist ; the crowded state 
of the cottages generally is a thing known 
to every one who has occasion to go 
amongst the poor. In one or two cases 
whole villages might be gone through, and 
every other house at least would tell the 
same tale; and I know this to be true out 
of this union as well as in it; and in some 
of these worst localities, a rent of from 3/. 
to sé. yearly is charged for a house with 
only one room below and one above. It 
may serve to corroborate what I have 
stated of the crowding of the villages to 
add, that I have now a list before me of 
forty families belonging to other parishes 
in the union, who are now actually resid- 
ing in the town of Blandford.’ 

6 
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Now, mark! the progress of the evil 
is this. The landowner refuses to build 
up new cottages, and permits the old 
cottages to fall down; and I speak ad- 
visedly when I say, that this is the course 
adopted systematically in Dorsetshire, 
and the people are driven to Blandford 
and other towns. And what a popula- 
tion they are thus sending to the manu- 
facturing districts! And what are these 
villages but normal schools of prostitu- 
tion and vice? Oh, do not then blame 
the manufacturers for the state of the 
population in their towns, while you 
rear such a people in the country, and 
drive them there for shelter, when the 
hovels in which they have dwelt fall 
down about them. 

I wish to be understood, that in speak- 
ing of the condition of the agricultural 
labourer, and of the wages he receives, 
I do not intend to cast imputations upon 
any individual. I attack not individuals, 
but the system. Although I hold the 
proprietor to be responsible for the state 
of lodging on his own land, I do not 
hold him responsible for the rate of 
wages in his district. I never held the 
farmers responsible for the want of em- 
ployment or the price of labour, although 
it has been foolishly said of me that I 
did so. I challenge the Argus-eyed 
opponent I have to deal with to show 
that I have ever done so. But, so far 
from that being the case, I have, in 
every agricultural district which I have 
visited, told the labourers, ‘that the 
farmers cannot give what wages they 
please—wages are not to be looked 
upon as charity—the farmers are in no 
way responsible for low wages—it is the 
system. I have thus spoken of the 
food and lodging of the agricultural 
labourers, and shall content myself with 
one extract from Mr, Austin’s descrip- 
tion of their clothing :— 


‘A change of clothes seems to be out of 
the question, although necessary not only 
for cleanliness, but saving of time. It not 
unfrequently happens, that a woman on 
returning home from work is obliged to go 
to bed for an hour or two, to allow her 
clothes to be dried. It is also by no means 
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uncommon for her, .f she should not do 
this, to put them on again next morning 
nearly as wet as when she took them off. 


Now, what kind of home customers 
do hon. Gentlemen opposite think these 
people are to the manufacturers? This 
is the population, who, according to 
those hon. Gentlemen, are our best 
customers. I should be glad for a mo- 
ment to call the attention of the right 
hon. the Home Secretary to the present 
working of the New Poor Law in Wilts. 
I have observed in a Wiltshire paper a 
statement which I will read to the 
House :— 


‘In Potterne, an extensive parish on 
the south-west side of Devizes, in which 
reside two country gentlemen, who are 
magistrates, considerable landowners, and 
staunch advocates of the Corn-laws, be- 
sides other gentlemen of station and of 
wealth, this plan of billeting the labourers 
has been adopted; and the following are 
the prices which are put on those poor 
fellows who cannot get work at the average 
rate of 7s. a week, and of whom, we un- 
derstand, there are, or lately were, about 
forty :—Able-bodied single men, 2s. 6d. a 
week; ditto married men, 4s.; ditto with 
two or three children, 5s.; ditto with large 
families, 6s. a week. At these rates then 
—fixed with reference to the number of 
mouths to be fed, and not according to the 
ability of the parties as workmen, the ob- 
ject clearly being to reduce the poor's rate 
—may any person in the parish, or out of 
it either, we presume, command the ser- 
vices of any of these forty unfortunates. 
We say command, for these independent 
labourers, ‘‘ bold peasantry, their country’s 
pride,” have no voice in the matter; they 
have not even the option of going into the 
Union-house while any one can be found 
willing to use up their sinews and their 
bones at this starvation price.’ 


T have seen this in the Independent 
Wiltshire newspaper, and have taken it 
down, and had the names of the parties 
sent to me corroborating it. And is not 
this, I will ask, quite inconsistent with 
what is the understood principle of the 
Poor Law? Here is a sliding tariff of 
wages beginning at 2s. 6¢., and ending 
at 6s., the men who are the victims of 
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the system having no more voice in the 
matter than the negro slaves of Louis- 
iana ! 

Now, I put it to you who are the 
supporters of the Corn-law—Can you, 
in the face of facts like these, persist in 
upholding such a system? I would not, 
were I in your position, be a party to 
such a course—no, nothing on earth 
should bribe me to it—with such evi- 
dence at your doors of the mischiefs you 
are inflicting. I have alluded to the 
condition of the people in four of the 
southern counties of England—in Wilt- 
shire, Dorsetshire, Somersetshire, and 
Devonshire ; and what I have stated in 
regard to those places would apply, I 
fear, to all the purely rural counties in 
the kingdom, unless you go northward, 
where the demand for labour in the 
manufacturing districts raises the rate of 
wages on the land in the neighbourhood. 

The hon. and gallant Member for 
Lincoln says ‘No;’ and I will concede 
to the hon. and gallant Member, for I 
have no wish to excite his temper by 
contradicting him, that it is not so in 
Lincolnshire; I admit there is an ex- 
ception to the general rule in regard to 
that county—there, I believe, both the 
labourers and farmers are in a much 
better condition than in the south. But 
I am referring to the condition of the 
agricultural population generally ; and 
when we look at the orderly conduct 
of that population, at the patience ex- 
hibited by them under their own suf- 
ferings and privations—fortified, as it 
were, by endurance so much, that we 
scarcely hear a complaint from them, I 
am sure such a population will meet 
with the sympathies of this House, and 
that the noble Lord, the Member for 
Dorset (Lord Ashley), whom I see oppo- 
site, and whose humane interference on 
behalf of the factory labourers is the 
theme of admiration, will extend to the 
agricultural population that sympathy 
which has been so beneficial in amelior- 
ating the condition of a large portion 
of the labouring people. But where are 
the Scotch county Members, that they 
have nothing to say? In that country 
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there is an agricultural population, that, 
as far as their conduct is concerned, 
would do honour to any country. Yet 
I find the following description of the 
diet of these labourers in a Scotch 
paper :— 


‘In East Lothian, the bread used by 
hinds and other agricultural labourers is a 
mixture of barley, peas, and beans, ground 
into meal; and you will understand its ap- 
pearance when we inform you that it is 
very like the rape and oil cakes used for 
feeding cattle and manuring the fields; 
and it is very indigestible, coarse food.’ 


And I have received from a trust- 
worthy person a letter, giving me the 
subjoined account of the peasantry of 
the county of Forfar :— 


‘In this county (Forfarshire), the mode 
of engaging farm-servants is from Whit- 
sunday to Whitsunday; in some cases the 
period of engagement is only for half a 
year. The present average rate of wages 
is 117. per annum, or a fraction more than 
4s. per week, with the addition of two 
pecks or 16lbs. of oatmeal, and seven 
Scotch pints of milk weekly. The amount 
of wages may be stated thus :— 


Oatmeal, two pecks at rod. . 


8. d. 
Money. . 7 e420 
I 8 
Seven pints of milk at 2d. Tie, 


Total weekly wages 6 10 


That is the current weekly wages of an 
able-bodied agricultural labourer. An old 
man—that is, a man a little beyond the 
prime of life—if employed at all, his wages 
are considerably lower. The universal food 
of the agricultural labourers in Forfarshire 
is what is locally called ‘‘ brose,”” which is 
merely a mixture of oatmeal and boiling 
water ; the meal is not boiled, only the 
boiling water poured on it. There is no 
variation in this mode of living ; butcher's 
meat, wheaten bread, sugar, tea, or coffee, 
they never taste. The outhouses they live 
in are called ‘‘bothies,”’ and more wretched 
hovels than these bothies are not to be 
found among the wigwams of the uncivil- 
ised Africans.’ 


It really would appear, from the slight 


notice taken here of the state of suffering 
in the rural districts, that the County 
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Members were sent up to this House to 
conceal rather than to disclose the con- 
dition of the people they left behind 
them. Then there is the case of Wales. 
There can be no excuse for ignorance as 
to the state of the Welsh people, for 
during the time of the recent disturb- 
ances we had the accounts given by the 
Times’ reporter, corroborated by persons 
living in the locality, showing clearly 
what was the condition of both the 
farmer and the labourer in that country. 
In one of those accounts it was stated :— 


‘The main cause, however, of the dis- 
turbances, is beyond question the abject 
poverty of the people. The small farmer 
here breakfasts on oatmeal and water 
boiled, called ‘‘ duffrey”’ or ‘‘ flummery,” 
or on a few mashed potatoes left from the 
previous night's supper. He dines on po- 
tatoes and buttermilk, with sometimes a 
little white Welsh.cheese and barley bread, 
and, as an occasional treat, has a salt 
herring. Fresh meat is never seen on the 
farmer's table. He sups on mashed pota- 
toes. His butter he never tastes ; he sells 
it to pay hisrent. The pigs he feeds are 
sold to pay his rent. As for beef or mut- 
ton, they are quite out of the question— 
they never form the farmer's food.’ 


Then as to the labourer:— 


‘The condition of the labourers, from 
inability in the farmers to give them con- 
stant employment, is deplorable. They 
live entirely on potatoes, and have seldom 
enough of them, having only one meal a- 
day! Being half starved, they are con- 
stantly upon the parish. They live in mud 
huts, with only one room for sleeping, 
cooking, and living—different ages and 
sexes herding together. Their cottages 
have no windows, but a hole through the 
mud wall to admit the air and light, into 
which a bundle of rags or turf is thrust at 
night to stop it up. The thinly-thatched 
roofs are seldom drop-dry, and the mud 
floor becomes consequently damp and wet, 
and dirty almost as the road; and, to 
complete the wretched picture, huddled in 
a comer are the rags and straw of which 
their beds are composed.’ 


I have now glanced at the condition 
of the agricultural population in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales. You have 
too recently heard the tales of its suffer- 
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ing to require that I should go across 
the Channel to the sister island with its 
two millions and a half of paupers; yet 
bear in mind (for we are apt to forget 
it), in that country there is a duty this 
day of 18s. a quarter upon the import of 
foreign wheat. Will it. be believed in 
future ages, that in a country periodi- 
cally on the point of actual famine—at 
a time when its inhabitants subsisted on 
the lowest food, the very roots of the 
earth—there was a law in existence 
which virtually prohibited the importa- 
tion of bread! I have given you some 
idea of the ordinary condition of the 
agricultural labourers when at home: I 
have alluded to their forced migration 
from the agricultural districts to the 
towns; and I will now quote from the 
report of the London Fever Hospital, a 
description of the state in which they 
they reach the metropolis :— 


‘Dr. Southwood Smith has just given 
his annual report upon the state of the 
London Fever Hospital during the past 
year, from which it appears that the ad- 
missions during the period were 1, 462, being 
an excess of 418 above that of any preced- 
ing year. A large portion of the inmates 
were agricultural labourers, or provincial 
mechanics, who had come to London in 
search of employment, and who were 
seized with the malady either on the road 
or soon after their arrival, evincing the close 
connexion between fever and destitution. 
These poor creatures ascribed their illness, 
some of them to the sleeping by the sides 
of hedges, and others toa want of clothing, 
many of them being without stockings, 
shirts, shoes, or any apparel capable of de- 
fending them from the inclemency of the 
weather; while the larger number attri- 
buted it to want of food, being driven by 
hunger to eat raw vegetables, turnips, and 
rotten apples. Their disease was attended 
with such extreme prostration as generally 
to require the administration of an un- 
usually large proportion of wine, brandy, 
ammonia, and other stimulants. The 
gross mortality was 1534 per cent. An 
unprecedented number of nurses and other 
servants of the hospital were attacked with 
ae namely, twenty-nine, of whom six 

ied. 


T have another account from the Marl- 
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borough-street police report, bearing 
th the same point, which is as fol- 
Ows :— 


‘Marlborough Street.—The Mendicity 
Society constables and the police have 
brought a considerable number of beggars 
to this court recently. The majority of 
these persons are country labourers, and 
their excuse for vagrancy has been of the 
same character—inability to get work from 
the farmers, and impossibility of support- 
ing themselves and families on the wages 
offered them when employment is to be 
had. It is impossible to describe the 
wretched appearance of these men, most 
of whom are able-bodied labourers, capa- 
ble of performing a hard day’s work, and, 
according to their own statements, willing 
to do so, provided they could get anything 
to do. A great many of these vagrant 
agricultural labourers have neither stock- 
ings nor shoes on their feet, and their 
ragged and famished appearance exceeds 
in wretchedness that of the Irish peasantry 
who find their way to this metropolis. The 
Magistrates, in almost every instance, 
found themselves obliged to send these 
destitute persons to prison for a short 
period, as the only means of temporarily 
rescuing them from starvation. Several 
individuals belonging to this class of 
beggars were yesterday committed.’ 


You have here the condition of the 
agricultural labourers when they fly to 
the towns. You have already heard what 
was their condition in the country, and 
now I appeal to honourable Members 
opposite, whether theirs is a case with 
which to come before the country to just- 
ify the maintenance of the Corn-laws? 
You are nonsuited, and put out of court ; 
you have not a word to say. If you could 
show in the agricultural labourers a 
blooming and healthy population, well 
clothed and well fed, and living in houses 
fit for men to live in—if this could be 
shown as the effects of the Corn-laws, 
there might be some ground for appeal- 
ing to the feelings of the House to per- 
mit an injustice to continue while they 
knew that they were benefiting a large 
portion of their fellow-countrymen. But 
when we know, and can prove from the 
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of food is to be found in the midst of 
the agricultural population, and that pro- 
tection does not, as its advocates allege, 
benefit the farmer or the labourer, you 
have not a solitary pretext remaining, 
and I recommend you at once to give 
up the system, which you can no longer 
stand before the country and maintain. 
The facts I have stated are capable of 
corroboration, Before a Select Com- 
mittee we can obtain as much evidence 
as we want to show the state of the agri- 
cultural population. We may get that 
evidence in less time and more satisfact- 
orily before a Select Committee than 
through a Commission. Though I by 
no means wish to undervalue inquiries 
conducted by Commissions, which in 
many cases are very useful, I am of opin- 
ion that an inquiry such as I propose 
would be carried on with more satisfac- 
tion and with less loss of time by a Se- 
lect Committee than by a Commission. 
There is no tribunal so fair as a Select 
Committee; Members of both sides are 
upon it, witnesses are examined and 
cross-examined, doubts and difficulties 
are removed, and the real facts are ar- 
rived at. Besides the facts I have stated, 
if you appoint a Committee, the land- 
lords may obtain evidence which will go 
far to help them out of their own diffi- 
culty—viz. the means of giving employ- 
ment to the people. The great want is 
employment, and if it is not found, where 
do you suppose will present evils end, 
when you consider the rapid way in 
which the population is increasing? You 
may ina Committee receive valuable sug- 
gestions from practical agriculturists— 
suggestions which may assist you in de- 
vising means for providing employment. 
There may be men examined more capa- 
ble of giving an opinion, and more com- 
petent to help you out of this dilemma, 
than any you could have had some years 
ago. You may now have the evidence 
of men who have given their attention 
as to what can be done with the soil. 
Drain-tiles are beginning to show them- 
selves on the surface of the land in many 
counties. Why should they not always 


facts before us, that the greatest scarcity | be placed under the surface, and why 
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should not such improvements give em- 
ployment to labourers ? 

You do not want Acts of Parliament 
to protect the farmer—you want im- 
provements, outlays, bargains, leases, 
fresh terms. A farmer before my Com- 
mittee will tell you that you may em- 
ploy more labourers by breaking up land 
which has lain for hundreds of years in 
grass, or rather in moss, to please some 


eccentric landowner, who prefers a piece | 


of green turf to seeing the plough turning 
up its furrows. This coxcombry of some 
landlords would disappear before the 
good sense of the Earl of Ducie. You 
may derive advantage from examining 
men who look upon land as we manu- 
facturers do upon the raw material of the 
fabrics which we make—who will not 
look upon it with that superstitious ve- 
neration and that abhorrence of change 
with which landlords have been taught 
to regard their acres, but as something 
on which to give employment to the 
people, and which, by the application 
to it of increased intelligence, energy, 
and capital, may produce increased re- 
turns of wealth. 

But we shall have another advantage 
from my Committee. Recollect that 
hitherto you have never heard the two 
sides of the question in the Committees 
which have sat to inquire into agricul- 
tural subjects; and I impress this fact 
on the notice of the right hon. Baronet 
opposite as a strong appeal to him. I 
have looked back upon the evidence 
taken before these Committees, and I 
find that in none of them were both 
sides of the question fairly stated. All 
the witnesses examined were protection- 
ists—all the members of all the Com- 
mittees were protectionists. We have 
never yet heard an enlightened agricul- 
turist plead the opposite side of the 
question. It is upon these grounds that 
I press this motion upon hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. 
evidence. I do not want a man to be 
examined who is not a farmer or land- 
owner. I would respectfully ask the 
Earl of Ducie and Earl Spencer to be 
examined first; and then hon. Gentle- 
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men could send for the Dukes of Buck- 
ingham and Richmond. I should like 
nothing better than that—nothing better 
than to submit these four noblemen to a 
cross-examination. I would take your 
two witnesses and you would take mine, 
and the country should decide between 
us. Nothing would so much tend to 


| diffuse sound views as such an examina- 
| tion. 


But you have even Members on 
your own side who will help me to make 
out my case. There is the hon. Member 
for Berkshire (Mr. Pusey) ; he knows of 
what land is capable—he knows what 
land wants, and he knows well that in 
the districts where the most unskilful 
farming prevails, there does pauperism 
exist to the greatest extent. What does 
he say to you? He advises that— 


‘More drains may be cut; more chalk 
be laid on the downs, the wolds, and the 
clays ; marl on the sand, clay on the fens 
and heaths, lime on the moors—many of 
which should be broken up. That old 
ploughs be cast away, the number of horses 
reduced, good breeds of cattle extended, 
stock fattened where it has hitherto been 
starved, root-crops drilled and better 
dunged ; new kinds of those crops culti- 
vated, and artificial manures of ascertained 
usefulness purchased.’ 


It almost appears from the testimony 
of your own side, that you are doing 
nothing right. There is nothing about 
your agriculture that does not want im- 
proving. Suppose that you could show 
that we are wrong in all our manufac- 
turing processes — suppose the theorist 
could come to my business, which is 
manufacturing garments, and which, I 
take it, is almost as necessary, and why 
not as honourable, in a civilised country 
and with a climate like ours, as manu- 
facturing food; suppose, I say, a theor- 
etical chemist, book in hand, should 
come to me, and say, ‘ You must bring 
indigo from India, madder from France, 
gum from Africa, and cotton from 
America, and you must compound and 
work them scientifically, so as to make 
your gown-pieces to be sold for 35. each 
garment.’ My answer would be, ‘ Wa 
do it already.’ We require no theorist 
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to tell us how to perform our labour. 
If we could not do this, how could we 
carry on the competition which we do 
with other nations? But you are con- 
demned by your own witnesses; you 
have the materials for the amelioration 
of your soils at your own doors: you 
have the chalk and clay, and marl and 
sand, which ought to be intermingled, 
and yet you must have people writing 
books to tell you how to do it. 

We may make a great advance if we 
get this Committee. You may have the 
majority of its Members protectionists, 
if you will; I am quite willing that such 
should be the arrangement. 
is understood—at least, there is a sort 
of etiquette—that the mover for a Com- 
mittee should, in the event of its being 
granted, preside over it aschairman. I 
waive all pretensions of the sort—I give 
up all claims—I only ask to be present 
as an individual Member. 

What objections there can be to the 
Committee I cannot understand. Areyou 
afraid that to grant it will increase agi- 
tation? Task the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Essex (Sir J. Tyrell), whether he 
thinks the agitation is going down in his 
part of the country? I rather think there 
is a good deal of agitation going on there 
now. Do you really think that the ap- 
pointment of a dozen Gentlemen, to sit 
in a quiet room up-stairs and hear evi- 
dence, will add to the excitement out of 
doors? Why, by granting my Committee 
you will be withdrawing me from the agi- 
tation for one. But I tell you that you will 
raise excitement still higher than it is, if 
you allow me to go down to your consti- 
tuents—your vote against the Committee 
in my hand —and allow me to say to 
them, ‘I only asked for inquiry ; I of- 
fered the landlords a majority of their 
own party; I offered them to go into 
Committee, not as a Chairman, but as 
an individual Member ; I offered them 
all possible advantages, and yet they 
would not—they dared not grant a Com- 
mittee of inquiry into your condition.’ 
I repeat to you, I desire no advantages. 
Let us have the Committee. Let us set 
to work, attempting to elicit sound in- 
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formation, and to benefit our common 
I believe that much good 
may be done by adopting the course 
which I propose. 

I tell you that your boasted system is 
not protection but destruction to agri- 
culture. Let us see if we cannot coun- 
teract some of the foolishness—I will 
not call it by a harsher name—of the 
doings of those who, under the pretence 
of protecting native industry, are invit- 
ing the farmer not to depend upon his 
own energy and skill and capital, but to 
come here and look for the protection of 
an Act of Parliment. Let us have a Com- 
mittee, and see if we cannot elicit facts 
which may counteract the folly of those 
who are persuading the farmer to prefer 
Acts of Parliament to draining and sub- 
soiling, and to be looking to the laws of 
this House when he should be studying 
the laws of nature. 

I cannot imagine anything more de- 
moralising—yes, that is the word—more 
demoralising, than for you to tell the 
farmers that they cannot compete with 
foreigners. You bring long rows of 
figures, of delusive accounts, showing 
that the cultivation of an acre of wheat 
costs 6/, or 8/, per year. You put every 
impediment in the way of the farmers 
trying to do what they ought to do, And 
can you think that this is the way to 
make people succeed? How should we 
manufacturers get on, if, when we got a 
pattern as a specimen of the productions 
of the rival manufacturer, we brought 
all our people together and said, ‘It is 
quite clear that we cannot compete with 
this foreigner; it is quite useless our at- 
tempting to compete with Germany or 
America; why, we cannot produce goods 
at the price at which they do.’ But how 
do we act in reality? We call our men 
together, and say, ‘So-and-so is pro- 
ducing goods at such a price; but we 
are Englishmen, and what America or 
Germany can do, we can do also.’ I 
repeat, that the opposite system, which 
you go upon, is demoralising the farm- 
ers. Nor have you any right to call out, 
with the noble Lord the Member for 
North Lancashire—you have no right to 
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go down occasionally to your constitu- 
encies and tell the farmers, ‘ You must 
not plod on as your grandfathers did 
before you; you must not put your hands 
behind your backs, and drag one foot 
after the other, in the old-fashioned style 
of going to work.’ I say you have no 
right to hold such language to the farmer. 
Who makes them plod on like their 
grandfathers? Who makes them put 
their hands behind their backs? Why, 
the men who go to Lancashire and talk 
of the danger of pouring in of foreign 
corn from a certain province in Russia, 


which shall be nameless—the men who | 


tell the farmers to look to this House for 
protective Acts, instead of their own 
energies—instead of to those capabili- 
ties which, were they properly brought 
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out, would make the English farmer 
equal to—perhaps superior to—any in 
the world. 

Because I believe that the existing 
system is worse for the farmer than for 
the manufacturer — because I believe 
that great good to both would result 
from an inquiry—because I believe that 
the present system robs the earth of its 
fertility and the labourer of his hire, de- 
prives the people of subsistence, and the 
farmers of feelings of honest independ- 
ence—I hope, Sir, that the House will 
accede to my motion for— 


‘A Select Committee to inquire into 
the effects of protective duties on imports 
upon the interests of the tenant-farmers 
and farm-labourers of this country.’ 


bt Ret bie bet ake of sb: 
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FORTUNATELY for me, the phrenolo- 
gists, who have examined my head, tell 
me that I have neither the organ of self- 
esteem nor that of love of approbation : 
if I had, I am sure you would spoil me. 
At this late hour of the meeting I should 
not have intruded myself at all upon you 
were it not for a consciousness of the 
duty we owe to our visitor to-night— 
the noble Lord (Kinnaird) who has so 
kindly consented to fill the chair upon 
the present occasion, who, possessing 
great nobility and courage of nature, is 
the second individual who has come 
forth from his Order to preside at our 
meeting, who has furnished us with so 
many additional arguments, and who is 
thereby able to cheer us on in the pur- 
suit of our great cause. Had it not been 
for the duty we owe to his lordship and 
to the gentleman (Mr. Somers) who has 
just sat down, who is an occupier of 
land, and who, I may tell you, holds 
the situation of acting chairman of the 
board of guardians of the Bridgwater 
Union—if it had not been, I say, for the 
purpose of paying a tribute to this noble 
Lord and the Somersetshire farmer, I 
am sure IJ should not have trespassed 
upon your time at this late hour of the 
evening. 

We have here again another answer 
to his Grace of Richmond, who stated 
in the House of Peers that the farmers 
to a man are’with the monopolists. I 
tell the noble Duke, ‘ Well, you have 
not yet answered the speeches of Messrs. 


Hunt and Lattimore, and now are you 
willing to reply to that of Mr. Somers ?’ 
We will call upon his Grace to notice 
these men, and to say whether, in the 
counties of Gloucester, Hertford, and 
Somerset, from whence these three farm- 
ers severally came, there can be found 
more unexceptionable witnesses, in point 
of talent, character, morality, and fit- 
ness in every respect; whether there 
could have been better witnesses brought 
from the counties I have named than 
those gentlemen. These are not the 
description of men the Protectionists put 
forward at their meetings as ‘ farmers ;’ 
their farmers generally consist of law- 
yers, land-valuers, and auctioneers— 
mere toadies and creatures of the land- 
lords. They are men who stand to- 
wards the real farmers in a far worse 
relation than the landlord himself; for 
they do the dirty work on the tenant 
which the landlord personally would 
scorn to do. I will tell you what kind 
of people these land-valuers and auction- 
eers are. I was once travelling in Scot- 
land upon the banks of a loch, between 
Taymouth and Killeen. A Highlander 
rode with me in the car who was a firm 
believer in witches and ghosts. He said 
his father had seen many of these ghosts, 
and he himself had seen some ; that they 
were exceedingly mischievous, for they 
actually put stumbling-blocks in the 
way of people going home on a dark 
night, and often bewitched the cattle ; 
‘in fact,’ said he, reasoning the matter 
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out, ‘I believe they are worse than the 
Evil One that sends them. Just, you 
see, as the factor over there,’ pointing 
in the direction of the marquis’s factor 
or land-agent’s mansion, ‘just as the 
factor there is waur than the laird.’ 
Now, we do not bring forward these 
land-valuers and auctioneers. Mind 
you, the talking men in the farming 
districts generally are these auctioneers 
and land-agents. We have not too wide 
a choice among farmers who are Free 
Traders, and who can speak at public 
meetings like this ; but this I can tell 
you from my own experience : wherever 
you find in any county of the kingdom 
a man of original thought and independ- 
ent mind, and who has wherewithal to 
make him independent, and enable him 
to stand erect in the world, that man 
is almost invariably in favour of Free 
Trade. 

But, upon the general argument of Free 
Trade, what am I to say to you, since 
you are all agreed on the subject? I 
can only congratulate you, that during 
this present week we have not been with- 
out evidence of a progress in high quar- 
ters on our question. We have hada 
budget—I cannot say it is a Free-trade 
one, because, when we Leaguers get in- 
to power, we will bring forward a much 
better budget than that. But still there 
were some little things done in the bud- 
get on Monday night, and everything 
that was done was in the direction of Free 
Trade. What have the Duke of Rich- 
mond and the Protection Society been 
about ? Why, I thought they had or- 
ganised themselves, and assembled in 
his Grace’s parlour, and had declared 
that their Prime Minister had gone so 
far that he should now go no farther. 
But it is quite clear to me that the Prime 
Minister does not dread those carpet- 
knights much who sit in the drawing- 
room of his Grace ; he is not very much 
alarmed at that chivalry. I think he 
has a great deal more reliance upon us 
than dread of them. There is one thing 
done by the present Government which 
has been well done, because it was total- 
ly and immediately done—I mean their 
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abolition of the protection upon wool. 
Twenty-five years ago there was an up- 
rising of all the Knatchbulls, Bucking- 
hams, and Richmonds of that day, who 
said, we insist on having a 6d. duty laid 
on foreign wool, to protect our own 
growth. They obtained what they asked. 
Five years afterwards, Mr. Huskisson 
said he had been informed by the Leeds 
manufacturers, that if that duty was not 
greatly altered, and almost taken off, 
all the woollen manufactures would be 
lost, and then the English farmers would 
have no market for their wool at all. 
By dint of great management and elo- 
quence on his part, Mr. Huskisson was 
enabled to take off at that time 5d. of 
the 6d. which had been laid on. And 
during the past week we have got rid of 
the other Id. When it was proposed 
to take off this duty, the agriculturists— 
I mean the Knatchbulls and Bucking- 
hams of the day—declared (I have often 
quoted from their pamphlets upon that 
subject before), that if the duty was re- 
pealed, there would be no more shep- 
herds employed, but that they would all 
go to the workhouse ; that there would 
be no mutton in the land, and that all 
the shepherds’ dogs might be hanged. 
If you had heard them talk in those 
days, you would have thought the poor 
sheep, instead of carrying merely its 
own wardrobe on its back, bore the en- 
tire wealth and prosperity of the whole 
nation. Now they are going to carry 
on the trade of sheep-rearing and wool- 
selling without any protection. 

Why should they not conduct the 
business of raising and selling corn 
upon the same principle? If it is un- 
reasonable to ‘totally and immediately’ 
abolish the duty on corn, why has their 
own Prime Minister and Government 
‘totally and immediately’ abolished the 
protection on wool? We find encourage- 
ment and good argument in favour of our 
principles by every step that is taken, 
even by our professed opponents. Take 
the article of coffee ; a reform in that is 
not entirely, but it is half done. The 
duties on coffee formerly were—in- 


. deed, at this moment, are—4d. per Ib 
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duty on colonial, and 8d. per lb. on 
foreign. That meant just 4d. per lb. 
monopoly to the colonial growers, be- 
cause they were thereby enabled to sell 
their coffee at just 4¢. more than they 
otherwise would have done. Sir Robert 
Peel has reduced the duty on foreign 
coffee, but not on colonial, leaving the 
latter with 2d. per lb. less protection 
than it formerly had. I cannot say that 
is rightly done, but it is half done, and 
we will have the other half by-and-by. 
Now, the next matter is sugar. Ladies, 
you cannot make your coffee without 
you have sugar; at least, with all your 
most honeyed smiles, you cannot make 
it sweet. Now, we are ina little diffi- 
culty about this sugar; for there are 
scruples of conscience which have come 
over the Government of this country. 
They cannot take loreign sugar, Decause 
itis tainted with slavery. Now observe, 
I am going to let outa secret. There is 
a secret correspondence going on be- 
tween the Government of this country 
and that of Brazil to this effect. You 
know that statesmen sometimes write 
private letters and instructions to their 
agents, which are not published till 
about one hundred years after they are 
written, when they become curiosities. 
I will just give you one that will be pub- 
lished one hundred years hence respect- 
ing our Government and the Brazils. 
The present Ministry turned out the 
late Administration on the question of 
sugar. Lord Sandon, when he moved an 
amendment to the Whig proposition to 
allow foreign sugar, rested his argument 
on the ground that it was very impious 
to consume slave-grown sugar. But he 
said nothing about coffee; the rest I 
will explain in the words of the sup- 
posed secret letter from our Government 
to their ambassador in Brazil :— 
‘Inform the Brazilian Government 
that we stand pledged to the country, 
as regards this article of sugar, and, 
when we bring in our budget, we shall 
be obliged to tell the people of England, 
who are very gullible, and who will be- 
lieve anything we tell them from our 
places in the House of Commons, that 
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it will be very improper to encourage 
slavery and the slave trade by taking 
Brazilian sugar; but, to convince the 
Brazilian Government that we do not 
mean to do them any harm in this matter, 
we will preface our remarks about sugar 
by a declaration that we will admit their 
coffee at 2d. per Ib. reduction on the 
former duty ; and as four out of five of 
the slaves who are employed in Brazil 
are engaged in the coffee plantations, 
and as three-fifths of all the exports from 
the Brazils are coffee, and as sugar forms 
comparatively an insignificant item in 
their production and exports (of all which 
the people of England are profoundly 
ignorant), this will convince them that 
we do not mean any injury to the Bra- 
zilian planters, and that we are not in 
earnest when we propose to stop the 
slave trade; we are simply bound to 
exclude the sugar by the exigencies of 
our party and our peculiar position. 
But tell them, at the same time, how 
cleveriy we have tripped up the heels of 
the Whigs by the manoeuvre.’ 


That is the description of despatch which 
will be published one hundred years 
hence, as having been sent by our pre- 
sent Government to their envoy extra- 
ordinary and minister plenipotentiary at 
Brazil. 

No doubt there are people who have 
been taken in by this cant about slave 
produce: honest, well-meaning philan- 
thropists, if I must call them so, al- 
though I find it difficult to treat men as 
philanthropists who merely revel in the 
enjoyment of an unreasoning conscience, 
because true philanthropists have al- 
ways a real ground of reason by which 
to guide their benevolence. There is a 
class of individuals who have come into 
considerable notoriety of late in this 
country, who wish to subject us, not to 
the dictates of an enlightened benevo- 
lence, but to the control of mere fanati- 
cism. They are men who, under the 
plea of being anti-slavery advocates, pe- 
tition the Government that they should 
not allow the people of this country to 
consume sugar, unless they can prove 
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that it had not ‘the taint of slavery,’ as 
they call it, upon it, Is there anything 
in morals which answers to the principle 
in material nature that there should be 
one thing which is a conductor of im- 
morality, and another a non-conductor? 
that coffee is a non-conductor of the im- 
morality of slavery, but that sugar is 
a conductor, and therefore you must 
not take it? I have personally met with 
some of these unreasoning philanthro- 
pists, and have been called upon by 
them to meet their objections relative 
to slave-grown sugar. I remember in 
particular one very benevolent gentle- 
man in a white muslin cravat, with 
whom I discussed this question. I met 
him this way :—‘ Before you say another 
word to me on the subject, strip that 
slave-grown cotton from your neck.’ He 
replied, that it was not practicable to 
do so. I rejoined, ‘I demand it; it is 
practicable; for I know one gentleman 
who has dispensed with wearing cotton 
stockings in the summer, and will not 
allow his garments to be put together 
with cotton thread if he knows it.’ It 
is, I assure you, a fact, that I know one 
philanthropist who has made that sacri- 
fice. ‘ But,’ said I, ‘if it is impracti- 
cable for you, who stand up before me 
now with slave-grown cotton round your 
neck, to abstain from slave-grown com- 
modities, is it possible for the people of 
England to do it? Is it practicable for 
us as a nation to do so? You can, if 
you please, pass a law prohibiting the 
importation of slave-grown sugar into 
England, but will that accomplish your 
object at all? You receive free-grown 
sugar in England; that leaves a vacuum 
in Holland and elsewhere, which is filled 
up with slave-grown sugar.’ Before men 
have a right to preach such doctrines as 
these, and call upon the Government 
and the nation at large to support them, 
they ought to give evidence of their sin- 
cerity by the self-denying practice of ab- 
staining from those articles which are 
already consumed in this country. 
What right have a people who are the 
largest consumers and distributers of 
cotton goods to go over tm the Brazils 
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with their ships full of cotton, then turn 
up the whites of their eyes, shed croco- 
dile tears over the slaves, and say, 
‘Here we are with a cargo of cotton 
goods, but we have qualms of con- 
science, religious scruples, and cannot 
take your slave-grown sugar in return 
for our slave-grown cotton’? In the 
first place the thing is inconsistent, and 
in the next it is hypocritical. Mark me, 
clever knaves are using fanatics in order 
to impose upon the people of England 
a heavy burden. That is just what it 
amounts to. Cunning and selfish men 
are tampering with the credulity of what 
used to be the reasoning benevolence of 
the people of England. We must put 
down this sort of dictatorship, which 
has no rational judgment to guide it. 
Will they venture to assert that Iam an 
advocate for the continuance of slavery 
because I maintain the principle of Free 
Trade? No; I assert here, as every- 
where, that one good, sound, and just 
principle never can be at war with an- 
other of a similar character. If you can 
show me that Free Trade is promotive 
of slavery, and that it is calculated to 
extend or perpetuate it, then I should 
doubt, pause, and hesitate whether free- 
dom of trade and personal freedom are 
equally consistent and just in their prin- 
ciples; and, as I say, primé facie, there 
can be no question but that the posses- 
sion of human beings as goods and chat- 
tels is contrary to the first Christian 
precept, therefore I say at once that 
slavery is unjust; and, if you can show 
me that Free Trade would promote that 
diabolical system, then I should be pre- 
pared to abandon Free Trade itself. 
But I have always been of the same 
opinion with the most distinguished 
writers who have ever treated upon this 
subject —such men as Adam Smith, 
Burke, Franklin, Hume, and others, 
the greatest thinkers of any age—that 
slave labour is more costly than free 
labour—that if the two were brought 
into fair competition, free labour would 
supersede slave labour. I find this view 
so strongly put and clearly borne out by 
a body of men whom I should think 
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ought to be considered as authorities on 
this matter—I mean the anti-slavery 
body themselves—that I will venture to 
read just three or four lines out of this 
volume, which is a record of the proceed- 
ings of the General Anti-Slavery Con- 
vention, called by the committee of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, and held in London in 1840. It 
was denominated the ‘ World’s Conven- 
tion of Anti-Slavery Delegates,’ for its 
members assembled from all parts of the 
globe. They appointed a most intelli- 
gent committee to make a report as to 
the relative value of free and slave la- 
bour, and here is their declaration, un- 
animously agreed to by the conference, 
with Thomas Clarkson at their head. 
They say,— 


‘Resolved—That, upon the evidence of 
facts to which the attention of this Con- 
vention has been directed, it is satisfac- 
torily established as a general axiom that 
free labour is more profitable to the em- 
ployer, and consequently cheaper, than 
slave labour.’ 


They go on to say,— 


‘ That of all kinds of slave labour, that 
of imported slaves has been demonstrated 
to be the most costly and the least pro- 
ductive.’ 


And they wind up thus :— 


‘That the advantages of free-labour cul- 
tivation cannot be fairly attested or fully 
realised under a system of husbandry and 
general management which has grown up 
under the existence of slavery, and which 
is attested by a waste of human labour, 
that, but for monopoly prices, must have 
absorbed all the profit of cultivation. 
That the unrestricted competition of free 
labour in the cultivation of sugar would 
necessarily introduce a new system, by 
which the cost of production would be 
further diminished, and the fall of prices 
that must ensue would leave no profit upon 
slave-grown sugar. 


I will only quote one other passage of 
three lines from thisreport. There was 
a long debate upon the subject ; many 
intelligent witnesses from all parts of the 
world bore testimony to that principle, 
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and the committee passed those resolu- 
tions unanimously. I will only read 
from the report of the discussions a few 
words of the speech of Mr. Scoble, who 
was speaking of the difference in the 
price of sugars which were then in the 
market. In alluding to the fact that the 
price of slave-sugar was 235. per cwt., 
while that of free-grown sugar was 475., 
he says :— 


‘Now, what is it that makes the differ- 
ence in price between these two classes 
of colonial produce but what is usually 
termed the West Indian monopoly? Let 
the monopoly be got rid of, and I will 
venture to say that free-labour will com- 
pete with slave-labour sugar of any kind.’ 


That is the testimony of Mr. Scoble, 
who, I believe, is the accredited agent 
of the present London anti-slavery body. 

Now, I ask these gentlemen to do 
that which we Free-traders do—to have 
faith in their own principles; to trust a 
great truth, convinced that it will carry 
them safely, whatever there may be of 
apparent difficulty in their way. We, 
as Free-traders, do not ask for the free 
admission of slave-grown sugar because 
we wish to consume the produce of 
slaves rather than of freemen, but be- 
cause we object to the infliction of a 
monopoly upon the people of England 
under the pretence of putting an end 
to slavery. We deny that that is an ef- 
fectual or a just mode of extinguishing 
slavery. On the contrary, it is subject- 
ing the British public to a species of 
oppression and spoliation second in 
injustice only to slavery itself. We 
maintain, with Mr. Scoble and the 
Anti-Slavery Convention, that free la- 
bour, if placed in competition with 
slave labour, will be found cheaper and 
more productive, and that it will, in the 
end, put down slavery and the slave 
trade, by rendering it unprofitable to 
hold our fellow-creatures in bondage. 
Why, would it not be a monstrous thing 
if we found that in the moral govern- 
ment of this world it was so contrived 
that a man should have a premium 
offered him for doing injustice to his 
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fellow-man?  Plenty~ and cheapness 
have been the reward promised from the 
beginning of time to those who do well; 
but if the greater cheapness and plenty 
should be the reward of him who seizes 
on his fellow-man and compels him to 
work with the whip, rather than for the 
man who offers a fair recompense for 
the willing labourer, I say, if that were 
found to be true, it would be at war with 
all we hold most just, and which we be- 
lieve to be true of the moral government 
of the universe. If, then, free competi- 
tion be wanted to overturn slavery, I 
ask this anti-slavery body how they can 
consistently present petitions to the 
House of Commons praying that this 
free competition shall not be allowed, 
and therefore that the very means they 
recommend for abolishing slavery shall 
not be carried into effect in this country ? 
I am willing to believe many of these 
individuals to be honest; they have 
proved themselves to be disinterested by 
the labours they have gone through ; 
but I warn them against being made 
the unconscious instruments of subtle, 
designing, and thoroughly selfish men, 
who have an interest in upholding this 
monopoly of sugar, which is slavery 
in another form, for the consumers of 
sugar here ; and who, to carry their base 
object, will tamper with the feelings of 
the people of this country, and make 
use of the old British anti-slavery feel- 
ing, in order to carry out their selfish 
and iniquitous objects. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, before I 
sit down, I wish to say a word to you 
on a truly practical part of the question. 
Some allusion was made by my friend, 
Mr. Ricardo, to the probability of an 
election, and the necessity of being pre- 
pared forit. Iam desirous, particularly 
in this place, where what we say goes 
out to the whole world—our own organ, 
the League, conveys every syllable of 
our speeches to 20,000 persons in all the 
parishes in the kingdom—lI say, I want 
to dwell especially here upon what I 
conceive it is necessary that the people 
of this country should do to carry out 
the principles of Free Trade. They 
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must simply adopt the plan which Sir 
Robert Peel recommended to his party 
—‘ Register, register, register !’ ith- 
out a single public meeting or demon- 
stration of any kind at all comparable 
with this, that party went to work, and 
in the course of four or five years placed 
their chief, who had given that good 
advice, in a majority in the House of 
Commons. Now, we have infinitely 
more scope for work than ever he or his 
supporters had. Are you aware of the 
number of people who are voluntarily 
disfranchised in this country at this 
moment? You will be astonished when 
I tell you that in the metropolitan bo- 
roughs alone there are from 40,000 to 
50,000 people who might register and 
vote for Members of Parliament, if they 
chose, but who neglect to do so. In 
every one of the large boroughs, such as 
Birmingham, Manchester, and Leeds, 
there are thousands of people entitled to 
vote for Members of Parliament, but 
who yet do not make the necessary claim 
for that purpose. Why, within the 
walls of the city of London, I will ven- 
ture to say that there is not one house 
which is paying a lower rent than ro/. 
Every man with a roof over his head 
there, can, and ought to, be a voter. 
How will you carry your Free-trade 
ticket at the next city of London elec- 
tion, unless you all register yourselves, 
for we do not then intend to go for 
one, but for all the four Members to- 
gether ? 

I will in a few words state to you, 
and all our friends in the country, ex- 
actly how we stand at this particular 
moment. In about ten weeks the time 
will have elapsed which will give the 
people an opportunity of claiming to 
vote for the next year. Then, observe, 
that in order to have a vote you must 
have occupied a 1o/. house for twelve 
months previous to the 31st of July, and 
have paid all rates and taxes due up to 
the 6th of April, upon or before the 
20th of July. Having done this, you 
will be entitled to register your names 
as voters, and be in a position to exer- 
cise the elective franchise the next year, 
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should there be a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, and a contest for Free Trade. 
Mark me! By a late decision in the 
Court of Common Pleas, every man 
who rents a room in a house, if the 
apartment be a separate tenement —that 
is, if the lodger has the key of it, and 
has ingress and egress at the outer door 
when he likes—if that room be rented 
at 10/. a year or upwards, he will be en- 
titled to a vote; and, if his landlord 
pays the rates, it is a sufficient rating, 
provided his own name be put down 
along with his landlord’s on the books 
of the overseers. Now, that decision 
alone has given the franchise to perhaps 
I, 500 or 2,000 people in the City of Lon- 
don, and an immense number through- 
out the whole metropolitan boroughs. 
But lodgers who are boarded and lodged 
in a house, and who have not a separate 
room, as is the ordinary way with young 
persons, are not entitled to a vote. 
I wish they were, for I have no doubt 
we should get most of them. How is 
it that there are 40,000 or 50,000 people 
in the metropolis, and many thousands 
in all large towns, that are not on the 
electoral lists? I will tell you why. 
In the first place, I am sorry to say that 
a vast number of people in this country, 
who would be shocked and offended if 
we called them ‘slaves,’ or did not 
compliment them under the title of 
‘free-born Englishmen,’ will not take 
the trouble to walk across the street in 
order to obtain for themselves votes, 
even where there is no expense attend- 
ingit. In very many cases the difficulty 
is this, that in a great number of the 
smaller class of houses the landlords 
owning them compound for the rates, 
and pay them in a lump, whether the 
houses be empty or not, and by so doing 
pay a somewhat less amount than they 
would do if they paid for each house in- 
dividually. If a tenant under such cir- 
cumstances tells the overseers he wishes 
to be put down in the rate-book to get 
a vote, the overseers are required by law 
to put their names upon the rate-books 
with that of their landlords’. That is 
the condition in which thousands, nay, 
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tens of thousands, of people in this 
country are situated who might have 
votes for Members of Parliament, if they 
adopted the proper means. I do hope 
that all who hear me, and those who 
will read what I am saying, will feel 
that now the time is come when each 
individual in his locality will be called 
on to make an effort to enrol his own 
and his neighbours’ names on the regis- 
ter, against a future electoral combat. 
Come when it may, our victory will 
depend on the force we can bring on 
paper before we come into the field. It 
is of no use going to acontest if we have 
not previously been to the registration 
court. I would counsel our friends, the 
non-electors in any borough, and point 
out to them how much they can do by 
looking after their neighbours; and, 
when they see a man just balancing and 
doubting whether he will or will not 
claim to vote, to urge upon him the duty 
which he owes to the cause we advocate 
of having his name placed on the regis- 
ter. If they do not do so, the time will 
come when they will bitterly regret it. 
It was only the other day that our friend, 
General Briggs, at Exeter, where he 
nobly did the work for us, found that he 
could not walk the streets of that city 
without being followed by crowds of 
non-electors, saying, ‘I will show you, 
sir, where there is a man who will give 
you a vote.’ Another would say, ‘I 
have been looking after three votes for 
you.’ A third would exclaim, ‘I wish 
I had a hundred votes, you should have 
them all.’ One honest man who kept 
a turnpike-gate—and we are often told 
that turnpike-keepers are misanthropes 
—positively would not receive toll from 
the General, stating that as he had not 
a vote to register for him, he would give 
him what he could. Persons of this 
description, if they will take my advice, 
instead of reserving all their enthusiasm 
until the time of contest, will during 
the next ten weeks do their utmost to 
influence every one of their neighbours 
whom they can to be enrolled, It is by 
these means, and not by talking, that 
the victory will be won. I have over 
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and over again told you that I have no 
faith in talking ; it is not by words, but 
by deeds, by pursuing a course such as 
I have been describing, that when the 
day of battle comes we shall be prepared 
with a majority on the electoral lists to 
meet our opponents in that constitutional 
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fight in which the question must be de- 
cided; and if we are true to our princi- 
ples, and show but ordinary zeal in their 
behalf, we shall not have another general 
election without finding a triumphant 
majority in favour of Free-trade prin- 
ciples. 
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AFTER the narrative which our friend 
Mr. Villiers has given of the past pro- 
ceedings of himself and others in the 
House of Commons, in connection with 
that great question, the Repeal of the 
Corn-laws, I am sure it will be as ac- 
ceptable to you as it will be pleasant to 
my own feelings to express my gratitude, 
as I am sure you will allow me to do 
yours, towards that gentleman especially, 
who, fortunately for us and the country, 
took possession six years ago of this 
question in the Legislature, and who 
has so nobly and manfuliy supported it 
in spite of all sinister influences, in defi- 
ance of all those associations which he 
himself, as a member of the aristocracy, 
must have had brought to bear upon 
him. I thank him in your name and in 
behalf of the country for the consistent 
course he has followed in advocating 
this question. He has told us that the 
progress which he has marked in the 
House of Commons has been measured 
by the progress of our agitation out of 
doors. 

Really, when I look back and re- 
member what the Anti-Corn-law League 
was six years ago, and when I consider 
the progress which the movement has 
made since that time, I cannot help 
thinking it affords a still greater hope 
and far more encouragement to us to 
proceed than even those more obvious 
gains which the figures he has given you 
respecting the divisions in the House of 
Commons are able to demonstrate. I 
remember quite well, that six years ago 


we could have mustered all the members 
of the Anti-Corn-law League in one of 
those stage boxes, and even then I am 
afraid that at most of our meetings we 
should have had a great deal of vacant 
space. Our funds were small, collec- 
tions of 5s., and even at that low sum 
there were not very numerous contri- 
butors. Year after year I have seen the 
progress of this movement, not merely 
in Manchester, but in every provincial 
town, until I find we are at length 
landed here in the midst of this mighty 
metropolis, and have been during the last 
six months holding weekly assemblies in 
this vast theatre, filled on every occa- 
sion, and to-night as crowded as on any 
previous meeting. If this unabated in- 
terest of London and the Londoners, in 
the midst of so many distracting en- 
gagements, such numerous and inviting 
temptations—if this attention to our 
cause is not proof of the hold which 
Free-trade principles have on the public 
mind, I know not where to go to find 
evidence which can possibly prove the 
fact. Our friend has told you some of 
the arguments that are used in the 
Houses of Parliament, in opposition to 
our cause. Now, I am not so jealous 
of any of their assertions or arguments 
as I am of one which I see was used in 
the House of Lords last night by his 
Grace of Richmond. I find he is now 
continually stating in that august as- 
sembly, that the tenantry of this country 
arose as one man to oppose the League. 
I have myself heard the same assertions 
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from the squirearchy in the House of 
Commons, and I have heard it asserted 
so often, that I confess the repetition 
itself, if [had known nothing else upon 
the subject, would have made me rather 
suspect its authenticity; for it very much 
reminds me of the schoolboy, whistling 
his way through the churchyard to keep 
his courage up. Why the necessity for 
these assertions ? Wherefore do the land- 
lords and the dukes now state so con- 
tinually that the farmers are with them? 
This must, I suspect, have arisen from 
some doubts which pervade their minds 
as to whether the farmers really are to 
be beguiled and hoodwinked by their 
professions of protection. But when 
they tell us that the tenant-farmers rose 
spontaneously and formed the Anti- 
League Association, I tell them here, 
in the most public place in the world, 
that what they say is not true. 

I do not wish to be offensive, and 
therefore I will use the words ‘it is not 
true, in a logical sense. I say it is un- 
true’ and I will prove my assertion by 
facts. I will take, for example, the 
meeting which his Grace of Richmond 
attended at Steyning, in Sussex, and I 
will mention facts which cannot be con- 
troverted. I know that that meeting 
was got up by the aristocracy and squire- 
archy of Sussex, and that if they them- 
selves did not personally go round, and 
canvass and entreat the farmers toattend, 
that their land-agents, and land-stew- 
ards, and law-stewards did so ; that the 
tenant-farmers were canvassed and press- 
ed to come up to that meeting with just 
the same earnestness with which they 
are canvassed for a general election. 
Nay, more ; the carriages and horses, 
—the vehicles of the landlords, down 
even to the deer-cart,—were put at the 
disposal of the farmers, to carry them 
up to the Steyning meeting. What I 
say of the Sussex meeting, of my own 
knowledge, is, I'am well assured, a fact 
as regards almost every assemblage 
which has’ been held, purporting to be 
a spontaneous meeting of the farmers to 
oppose the League. In some instances 
dinners were provided for the tenantry 
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at the expense of the landlord. The 
tenant-farmers were moved by the land- 
lords ; they were canvassed by the law- 
agents and land-agents in every part of 
the kingdom, often not knowing the 
business they were going upon, and in 
much more frequent cases not caring for 
the object for which they were summon- 
ed together. And what I am telling you 
now is patent to the whole community ; 
there is not an individual here from any 
county in England where those meetings 
have been got up, who will not immedi- 
ately respond to the truth of what I have 
stated. [A voice : ‘I can bear you out.’] 
The land-agent—mark the tribe—is the 
finger of the landlord. He has but to 
point, and the farmer acts according to 
his direction, knowing that it is the bid- 
ding of his landlord at secondhand. And 
who are the men who have attacked the 
League at these meetings? Can you 
show me one specimen of a bond fide 
intelligent, substantial farmer, like my 
friend Mr. Lattimore, whom I see sitting 
behind me; or like Mr. Josiah Hunt, 
who addressed us here a short time back ; 
or those two worthy men who came from 
Somersetshire for the same purpose ? 
Can you show me in all the instances of 
their meeting, ond fide respectable, in- 
telligent men, known to be good farmers 
in their own locality, men of capital in 
the world, who have taken a lead in the 
movement? You cannot show me a 
man of that stamp who has attended a 
meeting, and taken the leading part in 
their proceedings. But if you ask who 
the men are that have been placed in the 
chair, or put forward to speak upon such 
occasions, you will find that a hundred 
to one they are either agents, auctioneers, 
or land-stewards. Who is Mr. Baker, 
of Writtle, in Essex? He is the man 
who has been put forward as the great 
leader of the protectionists in that coun- 
ty; it was he who originated the first 
meeting, who has written pamphlets and 
made speeches upon the subject of pro- 
tection ; and yet, who is this Mr. Baker, 
of Writtle ? I will undertake to say that 
he makes more money by agency and 
auctioneering than by farming. You 
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may have seen his name advertised in 
newspapers, in one column as the author 
of a pamphlet or the writer of a letter 
for the protection societies in favour of 
the Corn-law, and in another column 
advertised as the auctioneer who is going 
to sell up some unfortunate farmer who 
has been ruined by the Corn-law. 

Does his Grace of Richmond or the 
squirearchy in the House of Commons, 
after the enlightenment and education 
which our great peripatetic political 
university — the League — has diffused 
through the country, think fora moment 
that the public will be so gulled by these 
unfounded assertions in either House of 
Legislature, as to really believe that the 
tenant-farmers spontaneously and volun- 
tarily rose up to form anti-league asso- 
ciations, when the facts which I have 
mentioned are generally known in every 
county in the kingdom? Why, how can 
they get up and talk so foolishly! It 
appears to me that they must be about 
as cunning as the ostrich, which hides 
its head in the sand, and thinks that no 
one can see its unfortunate body because 
it cannot see it itself. Iam jealous of 
this practice of taking the tenant-farmers’ 
name in vain. They tell us that we have 
been abusing the farmers, and therefore 
they have turned against us ; but, if there 
has been one individual in the country 
who has more constantly stood up for 
farmers’ interests and rights than an- 
other, I am the man. I have a right to 
doso. All my early associations—which 
we do not easily get rid of—lead me ir- 
resistibly to sympathise with the farmers. 
I was bred in a farm-house myself, and 
up to the time of my going to school I 
lived amongst farmers and farm-labour- 
ers, and witnessed none other than farm- 
ing pursuits. Ishould beutterly unworthy 
of the class from which I have sprung if 
I voluntarily entered upon a crusade 
against one of the most industrious, 
pains-taking, and worst-used classes in 
the community. I have said scores of 
times, in all parts of the country, that I 
believe the tenant-farmers have been 
more deeply injured by the Corn-laws 
than any other class of the community. 
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The history of the tenant-farmers—ch, 
that we could have the history of that 
class in this country for the last thirty 
years! Would we could procure a re- 
port to be presented to the House of 
Commons of the number of tenants in 
this country who have been sold up and 
ruined during the last thirty years under 
the blessed protection of the Corn-laws! 
It would form a dark calendar of suffer- 
ing, not to be equalled by the history of 
any other class of men in any other pur- 
suit in this world. An enemy to farm- 
ers! If I am an enemy to the farmers, 
at all events I have not feared to trust 
myself amongst them. The monopolists 
did not come to meet me when I went 
into the farming districts, and they will 
not come to meet me if I go there again: 
that is the reason why I have not been 
lately ; and I have often put this ques- 
tion to the protectionists in the lobby of 
the House of Commons: ‘ Will you meet 
me in your own locality? Will you let 
your high-sheriff call a county meeting 
in any part of the country; I care not 
where it is ; you shall choose your own 
county? Will you meet me in a public 
meeting in any county in the kingdom, 
and there take a vote for or against the 
Corn-laws?’ No; they will not meet 
me, because they know they would be 
out-voted if they did. The Corn-laws 
protect farmers! Why, the farmers pay 
their rent according to the price of the 
produce of their land; and after that 
well-known fact you need not say an- 
other word upon the subject. If Corn- 
laws keep up the price of food, they 
maintain the amount of rents also. The 
Corn-law is a rent law, and it is nothing 
else. But I am jealous of these noble 
dukes and squires attempting to make 
it appear that we are enemies to the 
farmer. In fact, I feel it is paying no 
great compliment to our own knowledge 
and intelligence if they suppose that we 
should have gone on lumping the land- 
lords along with farmers altogether in 
the way in which they lump them. No, 
no; I began my career in the House of 
Commons by a definition of this kind : 
—You landlords have called yourselves 
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‘agriculturists ;’ mind, I do not denomin- 
ate you such: you are no more “agri- 
culturists’ because you own land than 
a shipowner is a sailor because he owns 
ships. When the noble Duke of Rich- 
mond gets up in the House of Peers and 
says, ‘Oh, the Anti-Corn-law League 
by their abuse of the agriculturists have 
set the farmers against them,’ he does 
not know the language of his own coun- 
try, and requires to study an English 
grammar, if he is not aware that an 
agriculturist means a cultivator of the 
land. That term may be applied to the 
tenant-farmer and the farm-labourer ; 
but his Grace of Richmond must change 
his pursuits, and become a more useful 
member of society, before he will be en- 
titled to be called an agriculturist. 
Now, it is not only in the way you 
have heard pointed out that the Corn- 
law injures the farmer—it is not merely 
that the Corn-law has tempted him to 
make bad bargains by expecting high 
Act-of-Parliament prices, and then de- 
ceived and disappointed him in those 
prices—that is not the only way in which 
the Corn-law has worked mischief to the 
farmer. It has injured him by distract- 
ing his attention from other grievances 
which lie nearer home—which are really 
of importance—keeping his attention 
constantly engaged with an ignzs fatuus, 
which perpetually escapes his grasp, and 
which would not benefit him even if he 
could clutch it. What are the griev- 
ances which the farmer feels? He re- 
quires a fair adjustment of his rent; he 
wants a safe tenure for his land ; he re- 
quires a lease; he must get rid of the 
game which are nourished in those 
wide hedge-rows which rob him of the 
surface of the land, whilst the game 
devours the produce of his industry and 
his capital. The farmer wants improve- 
ment in his homestead; he requires 
draining, and a variety of concessions 
from his landlord: and how is he met 
when he endeavours to obtain them? 
He cannot approach the landlord, agent, 
and steward, and ask fora settlement of 
any of those grievances; those parties 
are all ina plot together, and they forth- 
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with tell him, ‘This is not the matter 
you should trouble yourself with: go 
and oppose the Anti-Corn-law League, 
or else they will ruin you.’ Is there 
any other class of men who are dealt 
with in a manner like this? They can- 
not come to a bond fide settlement upon 
any existing grievance, because there is 
an Act of Parliament pointed to which 
they are told they must maintain, or else 
they will all be ruined. 

I have often illustrated the folly of 
this practice to farmers ; I do not know 
whether I have ever done so to you; 
but if you will allow me, at all events, 
I will hazard the chance of its being a 
repetition ; for I have found the illus- 
tration come home forcibly to the appre- 
hensions of the farmers in the country. 
I have pointed out the folly of this sys- 
tem in the following manner :—You, as 
a farmer, deal with your landlord in a 
manner different from the way in which 
I transact business with my customers, 
and they with me. I am a manufac- 
turer, having extensive transactions with 
linen-drapers throughout the country. I 
dispose of a bale of goods to a trades- 
man; I invoice it to him, stating it to 
be of a certain quality and price, and 
representing it as an article which he 
may fairly expect to sell for a certain 
sum. At the end of half-a-year, my 
traveller—who is my ‘ agent,’ similar to 
that of the landlord—goes round to the 
draper and says, ‘I have called for this 
account ;’ presenting the invoice. The 
linen-draper replies, ‘Mr. Cobden sold 
me these goods, promising they were all 
sound, and they have turned out to be 
all tender: he stated they were fast 
colours, and they have every one proved 
to be fugitive. From what Mr. Cobden 
stated, I expected to get such-and-such 
a price, and I have only obtained so-and- 
so; and, consequently, have incurred a 
great loss by the sale of the article.’ 
Suppose my traveller—who, as I said 
before, is my ‘agent’—replied to the 
linendraper, ‘ Yes, all which you have 
said is perfectly true ; it has been a very 
bad bargain, and you have lost a great 
deal of money; but Mr. Cobden is a 
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real linendraper’s friend, and he will get 
a Committee of the House of Commons 
to inquire into the matter.’ Then, still 
following up the simile of the land-agent, 
if the commercial-traveller were to pre- 
sent his account, and say, ‘In the mean 
time, pay Mr. Cobden every farthing of 
that account, for if not, he has got 
another Act of Parliament, called the 
law of distress, by which he is enabled 
to come upon your stock, and clear off 
every farthing in payment of himself, 
although no other of your creditors 
should get a farthing; but, notwith- 
standing, Mr. Cobden is a real linen- 
draper’s friend, and he will get a Com- 
mittee of the House to inquire into the 
subject.’ That is precisely the mode in 
which farmers deal with their landlords. 
Do you think that linen-drapers would 
ever prosper if they dealt with manu- 
facturers in that way? They would 
very soon find themselves where the 
farmers are, in fact, too often found—in 
the hands of an auctioneer, agent, or 
valuer. Linendrapers are too sagacious 
to manage their business in such a man- 
ner as that. I never will despair that 
the farmers—the real bond fide tenant- 
farmers—of this country will not find 
out—I say they shall find it out, for we 
will repeat the fact so often that they 
shall know it—how they have been bam- 
boozled and kept from the real griev- 
ances, the real bargains, and actual 
transactions by which they should govern 
their intercourse with landlords by this 
hocus-pocus of an Act of Parliament 
which professes to benefit them. 

What is it that these political land- 
lords tell the farmers at the present time 
todo? Is it to petition Parliament to 
give them anything different from what 
they now possess? They are in distress. 
Their labourers, numbers of them in 
every parish, are standing idle in the 
market-place, wanting work and getting 
none. They find themselves threatened 
with being devoured with poor-rates, 
and they cannot meet their half-year’s 
rent. What is it which the political 
landlords tell the farmers to do in order 
to remedy all these grievances? Present 
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petitions to Parliament, praying them to 
keep things exactly as they are! That 
is really what the speeches at the pro- 
tection meetings amount to. This at- 
tempt at deluding the farmers is a mas- 
terpiece of audacity compared with any 
previous pretext of the landlords; for in 
former times, when farmers were recom- 
mended to go to Parliament with a peti- 
tion for a Committee to inquire into 
their condition, it was invariably with a 
view of discovering a remedy for their 
evils; but now all which these political 
impostors profess to do, is to persuade 
the farmers to keep themselves in the 
same downward course and _ hopeless 
state in which they at present find them- 
selves. No, no; I do not despair that 
the farmers will yet find out this miser- 
able delusion which has been practised 
upon them. The landlords tell me that 
at the meetings I have held in the 
counties I have not had the voice of the 
farmers with me. I am perfectly well 
aware that, in holding a meeting in a 
county town, even in the most purely 
rural district—such as Wiltshire and 
Dorsetshire —you cannot prevent the 
townspeople from assembling along 
with the farmers. I am quite ready to 
admit that many farmers may have at- 
tended those meetings without holding 
up their hands one way or the other. 
They came, however, and heard our 
statements, and that was all I wanted. 
But mark the inconsistency of these 
landlords: one day they come and tell 
me that the whole population of the 
agricultural districts, the shopkeepers, 
mechanics, artisans,—that every man in 
a county town like Salisbury, for in- 
stance, depends upon the Corn-laws, 
and benefits by this protection; and 
then when, I say, I go down to such a 
place and take the voice of the com: 
munity, including the tradesmen of the 
town as well as farmers and farm- 
labourers, they immediately separate 
that class of the community which con- 
sists of shopkeepers and residents in 
towns, and state, ‘We will not take 
their voices and votes as decisive in this 
matter,’ though they live in their own 
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county; but they say, ‘It is the farmers 
and farm-labourers who alone must be 
judges between us.’ 

There is one other argument which 
has also been employed, and which I 
did not expect to hear, even from a 
duke. I see that a noble duke tells the 
House of Lords that the Anti-Corn-law 
League wish to repeal the Corn-laws in 
order that they may reduce the wages of 
their workmen. He asserts that the 
price of corn governs the rate of wages 
in this country; that when bread is high 
wages are raised, and when it is low 
wages are depressed. I say, I did not 
expect ever to have heard this allegation 
made again, even in the House of Lords. 
Such, however, was the statement made 
in that assembly last night, but which 
was promptly met by our noble and pa- 
triotic friend Lord Radnor, who is al- 
ways at his post. It requires a great 
amount of moral courage, in an atmo- 
sphere like that in which he was then 
sitting, in an assembly possessing very 
little sympathy for men holding patriotic 
views and taking an independent course, 
to take such a course as he has always 
taken; and yet that nobleman is always 
to be found in the right place; his 
courage never fails him; and I must say 
that he meets the noble dukes with their 
fallacies in a most clear and concise 
way, and puts his extinguisher upon them 
in a most admirable manner. Lord 
Radnor gave the noble duke an axiom 
which should always be borne in mind 
by you, —that if the labourer is already 
sunk so low in wages that he cannot 
subsist upon a less sum, that then the 
price of labour must rise and fall with 
the value of corn, because otherwise 
your labourers would starve and die off; 
that, in fact, where labour has reached 
its minimum, the labourer is treated 
upon precisely the same principle as a 
horse or beast of burden: the same 
quantity of bread;is given to him in dear 
years as in cheap seasons; just in like 
manner as you would give as much oats 
to a horse when they were dear as you 
would when they were cheap, because 
it is necessary to do so in order to keep 
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him in working condition, otherwise you 
would not obtain his labour. Now, 
what does this fact prove, except that 
the man is reduced to the condition of a 
slave, where the wages are not the result 
of a free bargain between the employer 
and the labourer, but where, like the 
negro in Cuba and Brazil, he has his 
rations served out to him—his red her- 
ring and rice — no more and no less, 
whatever its price may be. 

But will they venture to tell us that 
this is the condition of the working 
classes in the manufacturing districts or 
in the metropolis? [A person in the 
pit: ‘Yes.’] I ask that man who an- 
swered ‘ Yes,’ whether he ever knew an 
instance in London in which the price 
of labour followed the price of bread ? 
[The person in the pit: ‘ Yes, in the 
manufacturing districts.”] I said ‘in 
London.’ I will come to the manu- 
facturing districts presently ; but let us 
begin with the metropolis, for I see 
there are some persons here who require 
instruction upon this point. In 1839 
and 1840 bread was nearly double in 
price that it was in 1835 and 1836; did 
the shoemakers, painters, tailors, masons, 
joiners, or any other operatives in Lon- 
don get an advance of wages in the dear 
years ? Did the porters of London, even, 
obtain any increase of remuneration? 
You have in London 100,000 men em- 
ployed in the capacity of porters in shops 
and warehouses, in the streets, or upon 
the river: did any of these 100,000 men 
ever hear in their lives, or their fathers 
before them, of wages rising along with 
the price of bread? What is the mode 
of proceeding in your Corporation ? 
They fix the wages of many people, 
such as ticket-porters and watermen, 
and the rate of hackney-coach fares is 
also determined either by their orders 
or by Act of Parliament. Did you ever 
know of their being altered because 
there had been a change in the price of 
corn? Who ever heard of a man step- 
ping into a boat and requesting to be 
rowed from Westminster to Blackfriars- 
bridge, and upon arriving at the latter 
place asking the waterman what his fare 
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was, and being told in reply, ‘ Why, 
Sir, it is a dear year ; the quartern loaf 
is up two-pence, and therefore we 
charge more than we did when bread 
was cheaper?’ 

As regards the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, I will tell you what the rule is 
there. You know that every word of 
what I am saying is taken down ; and I 
am not speaking here to you only, but 
for publication, and, if untrue, refuta- 
tion, in the north of England. If they 
can contradict my statement, there are 
plenty of good friends who would re- 
joice to do so; we have, perhaps, one 
of them now here—I do not think there 
are more—who would be glad, if he 
could, to pick a hole in my argument. 
I repeat here what was recently stated 
by Mr. Robert Gardner in Lancashire. 
That gentleman, be it remembered, is a 
Conservative ; the treasurer of a fund 
for building ten churches in Manchester, 
and himself a subscriber of 1000/. to 
that object ; but who, on the Free-trade 
principle, nobly threw aside party, and 
at the last county election himself pro- 
posed Mr. Brown as a candidate for 
South Lancashire. What did Mr, Ro- 
bert Gardner say? Bear in mind he is 
one of our largest and oldest manu- 
facturers in Lancashire. He stated on 
the hustings there, in the midst of men 
of his own order, but of different politi- 
cal views, and who, therefore, would 
have denied his statement if they could 
have done so,— 


‘ | have been engaged extensively in this 
district for thirty years past, and I here 
state as the result of my experience, that, 
so far from the wages in this part of Lanca- 
shire rising and falling with the price of 
bread, that there never has been an instance 
during my experience when the bread has 
become dear and scarce, that wages and 
employment have not gone down; but 
whenever bread has become plentiful and 
provisions cheap, wages have as constantly 
risen, and employment has become more 
abundant,’ 


I quote that upon Mr. Gardner’s author- 
ity; but I pledge my reputation as a 
public man and private citizen of thas 
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country to the truth of what that gentle- 
man has stated. 

That these scandalous misstatements 
should have ever again been repeated, 
even in the House of Lords—that any 
one should have dared to venture upon 
such a worn-out, miserable fallacy—sur- 
passes my comprehension. I say here, 
deliberately, that instead of the price of 
corn governing the rate of wages in the 
way our opponents state, so far as the 
north of England is concerned, the effect 
is the very opposite ; and, therefore, to 
say that the Anti-Corn-law League wants 
a reduction in the price of food in order 
to reduce wages, and acts upon the sup- 
position that wages can be reduced when 
food is cheap in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, is to charge it with going contrary 
to all experience. I do not content my- 
self with arguing upon possibilities. I 
am not a duke, you know, and therefore 
I cannot content myself, like a duke, 
with arguing always in the future tense, 
and saying what will happen, and then 
take it for granted that common ple- 
beians must take my assertions for pro- 
phecy or argument; but I mention facts 
and experience, the only ground upon 
which fallible men can form a judgment 
of anything ; and therefore I say, if the 
members of the Anti-Corn-law League 
who are manufacturers—although now a 
very small minority of that body are 
manufacturers, I am happy to say—but 
if those who are manufacturers want a 
repeal of the Corn-laws with the idea 
that to cheapen food would enable them 
to reduce wages, they are the most blind, 
and apparently the most besotted class 
of men that ever existed; for, if one may 
trust all experience, the effect of a free 
trade in corn must inevitably be to raise 
the money rate of wages in the north of 
England, at the same time that it will 
give to the working class their enjoy- 
ments, comforts, and the necessaries of 
life at a cheaper rate than they have 
hitherto had them. 

You remember our first appearance in 
London in 1839 and 1840. You did not 
take much notice of us then: we were 
assembled in Brown’s Hotel in Palace 
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Yaid, in a comparatively small room. 

The reception you then gave us was a 

very cold one. If you had then known | 
as much about the Corn-laws as you do 
now, or rather if you had felt as keenly 
—for I believe that at that time you 
knew quite as much as your fellow-coun- 
trymen—if you had felt as you do now, 
I believe that by this time we should 
have had a repeal of the Corn-laws. 
What was the state of the north of Eng- 
land when we first came up to London? 
Bread was dear enough to please even 
his Grace of Richmond. Good wheat, 
such as Christians ought to consume, 
was selling at about 80s. a quarter. 
What was then the condition of our 
manufacturing districts? Did we come 
up to London because we wanted labour 
cheapened, that we might get men out of 
the agricultural districts, and pull down 
their wages? Why, a large portion of 
our own population were in the work- 
house or the streets wanting employment, 
and offering their labour at any rate. 
One-half the manufactories in Stockport 
were shut up; and men who were bred 
to skilful pursuits, worked upon the road 
at stonebreaking for 75. or 8s. a week. 
Such was the state of things in the 
manufacturing districts when we first 
came to London. What was our object 
in coming here, and what remedy did we 
propose for that distress? By a free 
trade in corn to cheapen its price, to 
lower it materially from the price at 
which it then was—2os. per quarter 
higher thanitnow is. Our object then was 
by this means to enable us to employ our 
people at good wages. If we had wanted 
to lower the price of labour, we should 
have come up to Parliament and asked 
your noble dukes and squires to keep 
on the Corn-law ; for that was the most 
effectual way of doing it. No; in Lon- 
don and the manufacturing districts, in 
all your cities, large towns, and villages, 
mechanics and operatives, blacksmiths, 
carpenters, and every class of people, are 
above that state at which they have ra- 
tions served out to them like the negroes 
in Brazil or Cuba: they are superior to | 
that low condition when wages rise and | 
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fall with the price of food. If the Duke 
of Richmond tells me that agricultural 
labourers are in that state, then I say 


' that this class has reached the lowest 


point of degradation which men, nomin- 
ally free but really enslaved by circum- 
stances, ever reached in any Christian 
country. 

For myself, I repudiate the motives 
falsely attributed to us, of seeking by the 
repeal of the Corn-laws to reduce wages. 
Ido not urge motive as argument, or as 
aground for your confidence. We know 
nothing of men’s motives: they may often 
be the very worst when we suppose them 
to be the very best. I say, from the facts 
I have told you, that the effect of the re- 
peal of the Corn-laws, if it cheapen the 
price of food, will be to lighten distress, 
and to give a demand for labour by 
extending our foreign trade. If it re- 
duce the price of bread, looking to all 
past experience, the effect in Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, and all the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, must be to raise the money rate of 
wages; in London and the large towns 
of agricultural districts leaving the wages 
at least where they are now, seeing that 
wages do not follow the price of food ; 
and it will give all the people the neces- 
saries of life as cheap as by nature they 
were intended to enjoy them. 

There was another duke, his Grace of 
Cleveland, who applauded a pamphlet 
written by Mr. Cayley, in which the 
writer has taken great liberties with 
Adam Smith —as Lord Kinnaird, I 
think, recently pointed out to you from 
this place. Mr, Cayley and his party 
have taken Adam Smith and tried to 
make him a protectionist, and they have 
done it in this manner: they took a 
passage, and with the scissors snipped 
and cut away at it, until by paring off 
the ends of sentences, and leaving out 
all the rest of the passage, they managed 
to make Adam Smith appear in some 
sense as a monopolist. When we re- 
ferred to the volume itself, we found out 
their tricks, and exposed them. I tell 
you what their argument reminds me of. 
An anecdote is told of an atheist who 
once asserted that there was no God, 
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and said he would prove it from Scrip- 
ture. He selected that passage from the 
Psalms which says, ‘ The fool hath said 
in his heart there is no God.’ He then 
cut out the whole of the passage, except 
the words ‘ there is no God,’ and brought 
it forward as proof of his statement. As 
the Dukes of Richmond and Cleveland 
have found out that there is such a work 
as that of Adam Smith, I wish they 
would just read the eighth chapter of his 
First Book, where he speaks of wages 
of labour. I will read an extract from 
it to you :— 


‘The wages of labour do not, in Great 
Britain, fluctuate with the price of provi- 
sions. Wages vary everywhere from year 
to year, frequently from month to month. 
But in many places the money price of la- 
bour remains uniformly the same, some- 
times for half a century together. If in 
these places, therefore, the labouring poor 
can maintain their families in dear years, 
they must be at their ease in times of mo- 
derate plenty, and in affluence in those of 
extraordinary cheapness.’ 


But I will not confine myself to Adam 
Smith; I will neither take him nor any 
other writer, but will be guided by ex- 
perience and facts within our own know- 
ledge, and then we cannot go wrong. 
I do not think we need argue this mat- 
ter here to-night ; we have come together 
upon this occasion almost as for a leave- 
taking. We have had so many delightful 
meetings in this place, that I cannot help 
feeling regret that I should have heard 
our chairman whisper that our weekly 
meetings are drawing to a close. De- 
pend upon it, we have given an impetus 
to this question, not merely in England ; 
for in Europe, in America, and every 
part of the civilised globe, our meetings 
have excited the greatest attention. 

I should not like that we should se- 
parate without a distinct enunciation of 
what our intention is, and, if opponents 
wish it, what our motives are. In the 
first place, we want free trade in corn, 
because we think it just; we ask for the 
abolition of all restriction upon that ar- 
ticle, exclusively, simply because we be- 
lieve that, if we obtain that, we shall get 
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rid of all other monopolies without any 
trouble. We do not seek free trade in 
corn primarily for the purpose of pur- 
chasing it at a cheaper money-rate; 
we require it at the natural price of 
the world’s market, whether it becomes 
dearer with a free trade—as wool seems 
to be getting up now, after the abolition 
of the Id. a pound—or whether it is 
cheaper, it matters not to us, provided 
the people of this country have it at its 
natural price, and every source of supply 
is freely opened, as nature and nature’. 
God intended it to be ;—then, and then 
only, shall we be satisfied. If they come 
to motives, we state that we do not be 
lieve that free trade in corn will injure 
the farmer; we are convinced that it 
will benefit the tenant-farmer as much 
as any trader or manufacturer in the 
community. Neither do we believe it 
will injure the farm-labourer ; we think 
it will enlarge the market for his labour, 
and give him an opportunity of finding 
employment, not only on the soil by the 
improvements which agriculturists must 
adopt, but that there will also be a gen- 
eral rise in wages from the increased 
demand for employment in the neigh- 
bouring towns, which will give young 
peasants an opportunity of choosing 
between the labour of the field and that 
of the towns. We do not expect that 
it will injure the land-owner, provided 
he looks merely to his pecuniary interest 
in the matter ; we have no doubt it will 
interfere with his political despotism— 
that political union which now exists in 
the House of Commons, and to a certain 
extent also, though terribly shattered, in 
the counties of this country. We believe 
it might interfere with that; and that 
with free trade in corn men must look 
for political power rather by honest 
means—to the intelligence and love of 
their fellow-countrymen—than by the 
aid of this monopoly, which binds some 
men together by depressing and injuring 
their fellow-citizens. We are satisfied 
that those landowners who choose to 
adopt the improvement of their estates, 
and surrender mere political power by 
granting long leases to the farmers—who 
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are content to eschew some of their feud- 
al privileges connected with vert and 
venison—I mean the feudal privileges 
of the chase—if they will increase the 
productiveness of their estates—if they 
choose to attend to their own business 
—then, I say, free trade in corn does 
not necessarily involve pecuniary injury 
to the landlords themselves. 

If there be a class in the community 
who may be said to have a beneficial 
interest in the Corn-laws—to whom 
there would be no compensation from 
their repeal, if the price of corn were a 
little reduced—that class is the clergy of 
this country, and they alone. The Tithe 
Commutation Act has fixed their incomes 
at a certain number of quarters of corn 
per annum. Suppose a clergyman gets 
200 quarters of corn for his tithe, if that 
corn fetch in the market 40s. a quarter, 
it yields him as his annual stipend 400/, 
as the produce of his tithe ; but if the 
price of wheat be 50s. a quarter, then 
the clergyman obtains 500/. per annum, 
instead of 400/. as formerly. I am 
willing to admit, that if the result of 
Free Trade causes a reduction in the 
price of corn to the amount of 10s, per 
quarter—though I by no means use it as 
an argument—that it will be productive 
to him, upon such a supposition, of an 
uncompensated diminution of his income 
as a tithe-owner. He does not spend so 
much of his stipend in bread as to obtain 
from the decrease of its price compens- 
ation for the diminution of his income 
arising from the same source.. But, I 
would ask, is this a right position for 
the clergy of this country to be placed 
in? Is it reasonable that they who pray 
for ‘ cheapness and plenty’ should have 
an interest in maintaining scarcity and 
dearness? I will put it to the clergy of 
this country whether, with this one fact 
apparent to the world, they can, consist- 
ently with the retention of their charac- 
ter of respectability, be found in future 
assisting Anti-League meetings in up- 
holding the Corn-laws? Why they would 
not be fit to sit upon a jury for the trial 
of the question ; you might challenge 
them as intercsted parties, and they 
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would, upon the commonest principles 
of justice, be excluded the box upon that 
ground. I appeal to them, as they love 
their own reputation, and for the sake 
of decency, at least to stand neutral upon 
the question: that is all I require of 
them. 

We believe that Free Trade will in- 
crease the demand for labour of every 
kind, not merely of the mechanical 
classes and those engaged in laborious 
bodily occupations, but for clerks, shop- 
men and warehousemen, giving employ- 
ment to all those youths whom you are 
so desirous of setting out in the world. 
O, how anxiously do fathers and mothers 
consult together upon this point! What 
letters do they write soliciting advice 
and assistance! I have frequently had 
such epistles addressed to me: ‘There 
is our boy, John, just come from school; 
he is now fifteen years of age; we do 
not know where to put him, every trade 
is so full, we’re quite at a loss what to 
do with him; we can get nothing from 
Government, for they give everything 
they have to bestow to the aristocracy.’ 

Finally, we believe that Free Trade 
will not diminish, but, on the contrary, 
increase the Queen’s revenue. 

This, ladies and gentlemen, is our 
faith ; these our objects; and this the 
ground upon which we stand. We be- 
lieve that we are right: our opponents 


' have acknowledged that we are so; they 


have confessed that our principles are 
true; and we will, therefore, stand by 
the justice of our system. Do not let us 
be disheartened by the apparent diffi- 
culty of our position: I never felt less 
discouragement in our cause than I do 
at this moment. Our labours for the 
next few months may not be quite so 
noisy as they have been; probably we 
have had too much talking ; but if they 
are not so loud, be assured they shall be 
quite as efficient as any labours in which 
we have hitherto engaged upon this 
question. The registration throughout 
the country shall be well and systemati- 
cally worked. In every locality where 
you may happen to mix, press upon your 
fellow-citizens the importance of watch- 
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ing the registration, that your own and 
your neighbours’ names may be placed 
upon the register, and that you may 


strike off those irreclaimable monopo- | 


lists who are not to be brought to the 
authority of reason upon this question. 
Let us attend diligently to this duty, and, 
if they will give us another registration 
or even another after that, I] have no 
doubt we shall give a very different ac- 
count of matters in the House of Com- 
mons. 

One word moreand I have done. In 
order to keep our question in its true 
position, do not let us be used, however 
we may be abused, by any of the exist- 


ing political parties. I have no objection | 


at all to an alliance, offensive and defen- 
sive, with anybody who adopts our prin- 
ciples; but if some men are engaged in 
the pursuit of one object, and we of 
another, do not let us think of shutting 
our eyes, and entering into an arrange- 
ment which promises to bea partnership, 
in which the very first step we take will 
find us diverging, the one going one 
way and the other another. 

Political parties are breaking up in this 
country : I mean the old factions. There 
never was a period in the history of Eng- 
land when an attempt was made to carry 
on an opposition with a more intangible 
line of demarcation than that which se- 
parates Whig and Tory at the present 
moment. I venture to say, looking back 
upon the history of this country for two 
hundred years—to the time of Charles 
I., when party spirit ran so high that men 
drew their broadswords to decide poli- 
tical questions, —from that time down to 
the present there never has been a period 
when there was such an attempt to keep 
up an opposition against a party in 
power, without, apparently, one atom 
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of principle or any one great public 
question on which to support an opposi- 
tion. There are many other subjects 
which the politicians of this country 


| take an interest in besides Free Trade ; 


but for none of those questions has the 
Opposition, as led on now by one nomi- 
nal chief, the support of the people out 


, of docrs. If we give up the ground we 


have taken upon the Free-trade princi- 
ples, or surrender one iota of our prin- 
ciples, I know the temper and character 
of those who have nursed this agitation 
from its commencement, and by whom 
it is at this moment carried on, too well 
to doubt that, if there be the slightest 
evidence of anything which amounted 
to a compromise of our principles with 
any political party, that moment the 
right arm of every true friend of the 
League will be paralysed. I ask you, 
upon this occasion, whatever may hap- 
pen in party papers, or be spoken in 
public against us, as Free Traders—and 
in no other capacity do I prefer the re- 
quest—that you who have watched over 
this organisation, who have helped—as 
you have so continually done by your 
numbers—to sustain it with your sym- 
pathies,—I ask you, whatever you may 
see, notwithstanding anything which 
may be put out by a party press—the 
pens of whose writers are often guided 
by the intriguers of political faction—to 
apply but one test to us, namely, are we 
true as a League to the principles we 
advocate? If we are, depend upon it, 
whatever obstacles there may be, if we 
cling to that truth, we have only to per- 
severe as men have ever done in all great 
and good objects, and it will be found, 
that being true to our principles, we shall 
go on toan ultimate and not very distant 
triumph. 


PREEAT Asp 
XII. 
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I was thinking, as I sat here, that 
probably there never have been so many 
persons assembled under a roof in Eng- 
land, or in Europe, as we have at this 
great League meeting. And the occa- 
sion and the circumstances under which 
we meet afford the mest encouraging 
symptoms—encouraging, inasmuch as 
they prove that it is from no transient 
motive that you have joined together 
in this zreat cause—that it is not from 
the pressure of distress, temporary dis- 
tress, that you have banded yourselves 
together—that the cause of Free Trade 
is, in your minds, something more than 
a remedy for present evils—that you 
look at it, under all circumstances, as 
a great and absorbing truth—and that 
your minds crave for it with an intel- 
lectual and moral craving, which has 
made it almost a part of the religion of 
your souls. 

I venture to say that this meeting, 
held under these circumstances, with no 
pressure or excitement to call you to- 
gether, will have more weight, more 
effect upon public opinion, than a score 
of those assemblies we used to hold, 
when we were driven together, as it 
were, under the pressure of local and 
temporary distress. And quiet as have 
been those statistical tablesthat you have 
heard from our chairman, I venture to 
say that they will strike more terror into 
the ranks of the monopolists than the 
loudest demonstrations or the most bril- 
liant declamation with which we have 


ever tried to interest you. Upon the 
subject of this registration there is one 
thought that occurred to me as our 
chairman was giving you an account of 
the proceedings in the county revision. 
It is this, that the counties are more 
vulnerable than the small pocket bor- 
oughs, if we can rouse the Free Traders 
of the country into a systematic effort 
such as we have exercised in the case of 
South Lancashire. In many of the 
small boroughs there is no increase in 
the numbers; there is no extension of 
houses ; the whole property belongs to 
a neighbouring noble, and you can no 
more touch the votes which he holds 
through the property than you can touch 
the balance in his banker’s hands. But 
the county constituency may be in- 
creased indefinitely. It requires a qua- 
lification of forty shillings a-year in a 
freehold property to give a man a vote 
for a county. I think our landlords 
made a great mistake when they re- 
tained the forty-shilling freehold quali- 
fication; and, mark my words, it is a 
rod in pickle forthem. I should not be 
surprised if it does for us what it did for 
Catholic emancipation, and what it did 
for the Reform Bill—give us the means 
of carrying Free Trade ; and ifit should, 
the landlords will very likely try to serve 
us as they did the forty-shilling free- 
holders in Ireland, when we have done 
the work. 

The forty-shilling franchise for the 
county was established nearly five cen- 
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turies ago. At that time a man, in the 
constitutional phraseology of the time, 
was deemed to be a ‘ yeoman,’ and en- 
titled to political rights, provided he 
had forty shillings a-year clear to spend. 
That was at that time a subsistence for 
a man; probably it was equal to the 
rental of one hundred acres of land, 
What is it now? With the vast diffu- 
sion of wealth among the middle classes, 
which then did not exist, and among a 
large portion, I am happy to say, in 
this district of the superior class of 
operatives too, that forty-shilling fran- 
chise is become merely nominal, and is 
within the reach of every man who has 
the spirit to acquire it. I say, then, 
every county where there is a large town 
population, as in Lancashire, the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, South Stafford- 
shire, North Cheshire, Middlesex, Sur- 
rey, Kent, and many other counties I 
could name—in fact, every other county 
bordering upon the sea-coast, or having 
manufactures in it—may be won, and 
easily won, if the people can be roused 
to a systematic effort to qualify them- 
selves for the vote in the way in which 
the South Lancashire people have 
reached to the qualification. We find 
that counties can be won by that means, 
and no other. It is the custom with 
many to put their savings into the 
savings’ banks. I believe there are 
fourteen or fifteen millions or more so 
deposited. I would not say a word to 
lessen your confidence in that security, 
but I say there is no investment so se- 
cure as the freehold of the earth, and 
besides it is the only investment that 
gives a vote along with the property. 
We come, then, to this—it costs a man 
nothing to have a vote for the county. 
He buys his property ; sixty pounds for 
a cottage is given—thirty or forty pounds 
in many of the neighbouring towns will 
do it; he has then the interest of his 
money, he has the property to sell 
when he wants it, and he has his vote in 
the bargain. Sometimes a parent, wish- 
ing to teach a son to be economical and 
saving, gives him a set of nest-eggs in a 
savings’ bank: I say to such a parent, 
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‘Make your son, at twenty-one, a free- 
holder ; it is an act of duty, for you 
make him thereby an independent free- 
man, and put it in his power to defend 
himself and his children from political 
oppression—and you make that man 
with 60/, an equal in the polling-booth 
to Mr. Scarisbrick, with his eleven 
miles in extent of territory, or to Mr. 
Egerton, This-must be done. In order 
to be on the next year’s register, it re- 
quires only that you should be in pos- 
session of a freehold before the 31st of 
next January.’ 

We shall probably be told that ‘ this 
is very indiscreet—what is the use of 
coming out in public and announcing 
such a plan as this, when your enemies 
can take advantage of it as well as you?’ 
My first answer to that is, that our op- 
ponents, the monopolists, cannot take 
advantage of it as well as we. In the 
first place, very few men are, from con- 
nection or prejudice. monopolists, un- 
less their capacity for inquiry or their 
sympathies have been blunted by already 
possessing an undue share of wealth. 
In the next place, if they wish to urge 
upon others of a rank below them to 
qualify for a vote, they cannot trust 
them with the use of the vote when they 
have got it. But, apart from that, I 
would answer those people who cavil 
at this public appeal, and say, ‘You 
will not put salt upon your enemy’s tail 
—it is much too wise a bird.’ They 
have been at this work long ago, and 
they have the worst of it now. What 
has been the conduct of the landlords 
of the country? Why, they have been 
long engaged in multiplying voters upon 
their estates, making the farmers take 
their sons, brothers, nephews, to the 
register; making them qualify as many 
as the rent of the land will cover: they 
have been making their land a kind of 
political capital ever since the passing 
of the Reform Bill. You have, then, a 
new ground opened to you which has 
never yet been entered upon, and from 
which I expect—in the course of not 
more than three years from this time— 
that every county (if we persevere as we 
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have in South Lancashire) possessing a 
large town population may carry Free 
Traders as their representatives to Par- 
liament. 

Now, gentlemen, with just these pre- 
liminary remarks, I was going to notice 
a common objection made to us during 
the last two or three months—that the 
League has been very quiet of late — 
that we have been doing nothing. 
Many people have said to me, ‘ When 
are you going out into the agricultural 
districts again? I think they will be 
quite ripe for you now, for most of your 
predictions have fallen true, and the 
farmers will come and listen.’ My | 
answer has been, ‘ We are better em- 
ployed at present at home, and the 
landlords are doing our work very well 
for us at their agricultural meetings.’ 
What have been the features of the agri- 
cultural meetings we had heard of in 
the last two months? Here is one very 
striking circumstance, that, from the 
Duke of Buckingham downwards, every 
president of an agricultural association 
has always begun the proceedings of the 
day by saying, ‘ We must not introduce 
political topics in the discussions of this 
association.. That means, ‘It is not 
convenient to us, the political landlords, 
to talk about the Corn-laws just now to 
the farmers’—and so they talk of every- 
thing else but the Corn-laws, and a very 
pretty business they make of their dis- 
cussions. We hear, in every case in 
which I have read their reports, of the 
deplorable state of the agricultural la- 
bourers. Now, I beg to premise, from 
my own personal observation, and much 
inquiry, that the agricultural labourers, 
as a class, are better off now than they 
were when corn was 70s. the quarter in 
1839 and 1840. I watched the Poor- 
law returns during those years, when 
we had such deep distress in this dis- 
trict, and I found that able-bodied pau- 
perism was increasing faster in the corn- 
growing counties of Sussex and Kent 
than it was in these manufacturing dis- 
tricts. 

When we called together the confer- | 
ence of ministers from all parts of the | 
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country, the accounts they brought from 
the rural villages were as heartrending 
as anything we had ever known in these 
manufacturing districts. You did not 
hear the clamours from the agricultural 
districts then, because they were drowned 
in the concentrated cry from these popu- 
lous regions ; but they were suffering as 
much as you were suffering. And now, 
when in this district employment and 
comparative prosperity have returned 
upon us, we hear of the state of the 
agricultural labourers, which has been 
always bad, always at the lowest level 
of wretchedness, only because you have 
ceased to occupy the public mind with 
your complaints and your distresses. 
But, if what they tell us is true, that 
the agricultural labourers are so dis- 
tressed, what becomes of their plea in 
the House of Commons, that the Corn- 
law was passed and is kept up for the 
benefit of the agricultural labourers? 
After what I have heard from these 
gentlemen, the squirearchy in the 
House of Commons, I should have 
expected that they ought to have been 
the last, upon the institution of agricul- 
tural associations, to complain of dis- 
tress and of the dangers impending over 
them in the future—to have said, ‘I 
have a nostrum in my pocket that will 
quite prevent distress among agricul- 
tural labourers: have we not got the 
Corn-law ; did we not pass it upon the 
pretence of remedying the distress of 
the agricultural labourers? Here it is 
—we have our sliding-scale, and depend 
upon it our agricultural labourers have 
nothing to fear.’ But, instead of that, 
in no instance do they ever allude to 
the Corn-law as either a cause of em- 
ployment or as a means of remedying 
the evil. They never allude to any Act 
of Parliament of the kind at all; and 
they seek, wide and far, for some other 
remedy for these distresses. 

What are their remedies? One of 
the latest declared is the allotment of 
land. To hear the outcry that we hear 


| from the landlords of the country, who, 


glorifying themselves for having the idea 
of giving a patch of land to the labourer, 
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you would have thought they had re- 
solved all at once to make a present of 
a little slice of their estates to the 
labourers around them ; but what does 
it amount to? It is proposed that each 
cottage should have a garden attached 
to it! The general advice is, I see, that 
it should be not more than half an acre, 
and some are recommending but a 
quarter of an acre in extent! It 
amounts to this, that the landlords, 
benevolent souls, are going to allow 
the peasantry that live upon their land 
to have a garden to their cottages! 
Why, there was a law passed in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth ordering that 
no cottage should be built in this coun- 
try without a garden being attached to 
it. I do not believe that that law has 
ever been repealed to this day; and the 
landlords, after violating the law, are 
now taking credit to themselves, and 
glorifying each other, that they are go- 
ing to allow their labourers to have a 
garden to their cottages ! 

Now, what is the mode in which these 
gentlemen go to work to benefit the 
agricultural labourers? They call them 
together for a ploughing match, then 
they bring them into the room and give 
them a glass of wine, and they give a 
reward of thirty shillings to one man 
who has ploughed best! Then they in- 
quire who has served twenty-five years 
in the same place, and, perhaps, they 
condescend to give him thirty shillings 
as a reward for good conduct. Then 
the farmers—the farmers who sit at the 
table—have their names read over, and 
prizes are awarded: to one for success- 
fully cultivating turnips, to another for 
having produced a good fat ox, and to 
another for having accumulated the 
greatest quantity of lard upon a pig. 
And this is the way in which agriculture 
is to be improved! What should you 
think if a similar plan was adopted to 
assist you in your business? Let us 
suppose that a number of monopolists 
came down once a year—once a year, 
mind you, for the lesson is only given 
once a year, and then it is only about two 
hours and a half long—that they held a 
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meeting, in which they would have a 
spinning match or aweaving match, And 
after they had been into some prize mill 
to see this spinning and weaving match, 
they sat down to dinner; and Job Har- 
greaves or Frank Smith is brought in, 
stroking his head down all the while as 
he comes before the squirearchy, and 
making his very best bow, to receive 
from the chairman thirty shillings as a 
reward for having been the best spinner 
and the best weaver! And, this being 
disposed of, imagine such a manufac- 
turer getting a prize of five pounds for 
the best piece of fustian ! And another 
‘ditto, ditto,’ for the best yard-wide 
calico! Then imagine a shopkeeper 
rising from his seat to the table while 
the chairman puts on a grave face, and, 
addressing him in complimentary terms, 
presents him with five pounds for having 
kept during the past year his shop-floor 
and his counters in the cleanest state ! 
Then they call up a manufacturer, and 
he has an award of five pounds, because 
the inspectors had found his mill to be 
in the best working condition. Then 
the merchant rises up, and gets his re- 
ward of five pounds for having been 
found by the inspectors to have kept 
his books in the best order by double 
entry. 

You laugh at all this, and well you 
may; you cannot help it. Where is 
the difference between the absurdity, 
the mockery of bringing up men in 
round frocks to a dinner-table and giving 
them thirty shillings, because they had 
ploughed well, or hoed well, or harrowed 
well—bringing up farmers to give them 
prizes for having the cleanest field of 
Swedish turnips, or for having managed 
their farm in the best way? Where is 
the difference, I ask, between offering 
these rewards and thé giving out here 
of such rewards as I have just now al- 
luded to? Let us suppose, if you’ can 
keep your countenances, that such a 
state of things existed here. Now what 
must be the concomitant order of things? 
It would argue, in the first place, that 
the prizemen who were so treated were 
an abject and a servile class. It would 
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argue that the trader who could conde- 
scend to be treated so would himself be 
little better than a slave. And if you 
needed such stimulants as these to make 
you carry on your business as you ought 
to do, where do you think you would be 
found in the race of industry as com- 
pared with other classes? Where would 
you be if you were so childish as to be 
fondled and dandled by a body of Mem- 
bers of Parliament ? Why, there would 
not be a country on the face of the 
world that you could compete with— 
that is evident. You would, like them, 
be going to these same parliamentary 
men, begging them to be your dry 
nurses, in order that they might pass an 
Act of Parliament to protect you in your 
trade. 

The landlords do not give themselves 
prizes, but they hold up their conduct 
as something deserving of the reward of 
public admiration, because they can 
come forward and tell us that they make 
the most of their land, forsooth! I was 
reading just now in this morning’s paper 
a report of Lord Stanley’s speech at the 
Agricultural Society’s meeting on Tues- 
day, which, by the magic power of steam, 
has been carried to London and brought 
back to us here in Manchester in two 
days; and Lord Stanley tells us what 
must be done with land. He says :— 


‘And I repeat what I have already said 
on a former occasion in this room, that 
there is no investment in the world in which 
a landlord can so safely, so usefully, or so 
profitably invest his capital as in the im- 
provement of his own farm, by money sunk 
in draining on security of the land which 
belongs to himself.’ 


Well, what does this amount to? That 
it is the interest of the landlord to make 
the most of his land. And he goes on to 
say—and he takes some little credit to 
himself and to his father for what had 
been done with his land here in Lanca- 
shire. He says 


‘In this last year we have laid down in 
deep draining somewhere about 300 miles 
of drains, at an expense of between 5000/. 
and 6000/., and, I think, employed about 
a million and a half of draining-tiles.' 
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I believe my friend Mr. Bright here, 
who has been building a mill, has during 
the same time been laying down about 
a million and a half of bricks in erecting 
it; but you would be astonished, would 
you not, and I am sure the squirearchy 
would be rather puzzled, if Mr. Bright 
were to get up here and talk of that as 
something for which he might glorify 
himself, having first of all asserted it to 
be the most profitable investment any 
man could make. By the way, I wish 
my friend here would calculate how 
much duty his million and a half of 
bricks pay to the Government, from 
which duty my Lord Stanley and his 
fellow-landlords have managed to ex- 
empt draining-tiles. 

Now, gentlemen, I do not want to 
say anything rude or uncivil, and I will 
not apply my remarks personally to Lord 
Stanley; but I will say this, that the 
whole course of the conduct of these 
gentlemen in their exhibitions—the land- 
lords—when they parade to the world 
what they condescend to do with their 
land, is just a gratuitous piece of im- 
pertinence to the rest of the community. 
What do we care what they do with 
their land? Whether they put down 
draining-tiles or not, all we say is this, 
‘If you do not make the most of your 
land, it is no reason why we should be 
starving that you may grow rushes.’ It 
is a gross humbug, to use no milder 
term, on the part of those who come 
forward at the agricultural meetings, to 
glorify themselves about the mode in 
which they choose to dispose of their 
private property. There is an absurd 
delusion lurking under it. It is intended 
to make us believe that we are indebted 
to them, and must wait until they choose 
to supply us with our food; that it is 
something like a condescension, or at 
least an act of favour, on their part, that 
they give us their food in exchange for 
our manufactures. Now, what is the 
reason that the land has not been im- 
proved before? Lord Stanley tells us 
here when these great improvements be- 
gan, and mark what he says :— 


‘Even within the last few years— within 
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a much shorter time than that which I have 
named, within the last four or five years— 
I see strides which, small as they may be 
compared with what might be done, are 
gigantic when compared with what was 
done before.’ 


What was ‘done before’? What has 
there been done ‘ within the last four or 
five years’? Lord Stanley gives the 
credit to the agricultural associations. 
Why, what have they been doing? Up 
to within the last year, when did they 
condescend to talk about the Corn-law ? 
From one end of the kingdom to the 
other they were nothing but political 
clubs, created for the purpose of draw- 
ing the poor tenant-farmers together, in 
order that they might be drilled by the 
land-agent to be made subservient at a 
future voting day; and the whole talk 
of these agricultural associations was, 
not about improving the land, but main- 
taining protection to British agriculture. 

And now, what can these agricultural 
associations do for agriculture? They 
meet once a year; they generally have 
a man in the chair who begins, as Lord 
Stanley does, by admitting his practical 
ignorance of the question upon which 
he is going to dilate; and the chairman 
is generally the man who occupies three- 
fourths of the time of the meeting by his 
speeches. I have watched the proceed- 
ings of these associations, and I have 
observed they have had all sorts of peo- 
ple except farmers in the chair: upon 
one occasion, in a part of Middlesex, I 
observed that the late Attorney-General, 
the present Chief Baron Pollock, was in 
the chair as president; and I must do 
him the justice to say (for he is a most 
candid and excellent man) that he began 
his opening address by declaring he did 
not know anything concerning what they 
had met about. What have these asso- 
ciations done for agriculture? They 
assemble men together once a year; 
they bring prize cattle to be «zhibited ; 
they bring agricultural implements to be 
examined. Are improvements only to 
be sought for once a year in agriculture ? 
Would that do for manufactures ? Only 
think of a commercial meeting once a 
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year to see what our neighbours are 
doing, where there was any new ma- 
chinery invented, or which of the hands 
had discovered some new process in 
calico printing ! Could not farmers see 
what superior farming was to be seen by 
riding out any day in the week to look 
over their neighbours’ hedges? Could 
they not learn where the best breeds of 
cattle were to be had from the advertise- 
ments of those who had them to sell? 
and could they not get the best agricul- 
tural implements by writing for them 
any day by the penny post, whether they 
were to be found in Manchester, Lon- 
don, or Ipswich? The thing is a farce; 
and when my Lord Stanley takes credit 
to these agricultural associations for 
having improved agriculture during the 
last five years, I say it isnot due to those 
agricultural associations, but to the 
Anti-Corn-law League. It is owing to 
that that the agriculturists and the land- 
owners have been roused from their 
lethargic sleep. They are buckling on 
their armour to meet the coming com- 
petition, which competition will do for 
them what nothing else will do, and 
what it has done for manufactures—it 
will make the agriculturists of this coun- 
try capable of competing with the farm- 
ers of any part of the world. They give 
up the whole case when they talk in this 


way. 

When they tell us what the land 
might do—and what it ought to do they 
admit it has not done—they plead guilty 
to all we have ever alleged against them 
and their system of Corn-law. I ask 
them this: can they bring a Member of 
Parliament, a theorist, into Manchester, 
with his books in hand, and can he sug- 
gest a single improvement in any of our 
processes of manufacture, whether they 
are connected with mechanical or che- 
mical science? No. I went the other 
day into several establishments with one 
of the most eminent French chemists— 
a man renowned in Europe: he had 
nothing to say in visiting the dye-works 
or the print-works of this neighbour- 
hood, but to express his unqualified ad- 
miration of the perfection to which they 
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had brought these arts among us. Can 
they come here and say, as they say of 
themselves, in connection with their in- 
dustry, ‘You ought to produce three 
times as much as you do produce from 
your machinery, for it is already done in 
other places which we can name to you?’ 
No. But what do they say of their own 
land. I have heard Mr. Ogilvy, who 
was engaged by Mr, Brooke, of Mere, 
and other landlords of this and the 
neighbouring county as superintendent 
of their estates, declare—and he is will- 
ing to go before a Committee of the 
House of Commons to prove it—that 
Cheshire, if properly cultivated, is capa- 
ble of producing three times as much 
as it now produces from its surface; and 
he is willing the statement should be 
made public upon his authority—and 
there is not higher authority in the king- 
dom. 

I say, whatever improvement has 
been made in this respect it is to the 
Anti-Corn-law League we are indebted 
for it; and more—the most bigoted of 
our opponents have made the admission. 
Whilst they abhor the League and de- 
test its principles, they have made the 
adinission—‘ At all events,’ they say, 
‘you have done good, and are doing 
good’ to agriculture. I passed last year 
about this time over to Knutsford, where 
I held a public meeting close to the 
gates of Mr. Egerton, of Tatton. As I 
went from the railway station across to 
Knutsford, I rode, at least for five or 
six miles, through the estate of that 
large proprietor, and I saw the land 
was in the same state as I believe it 
was at the time of the Conquest, grow- 
ing just about as plentiful a supply of 
rushes as of grass, It so happened that, 
upon the day I was addressing the 
meeting upon the racecourse at Knuts- 
ford, Mr. Egerton, of Tatton, was pay- 
ing a visit to Manchester, to preside at 
the Manchester* Agricultural Associa- 
tion, and I took the opportunity of say- 
ing, in the cuurse of my remarks, that I 
thought a gentleman who had such an 
extent of territory as he had might be 
better employed in exterminating his 
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rushes, and setting a better example to 
his neighbours at home, than in travel- 
ling to Manchester to preach up im- 
provements in agriculture. The other 
day I met a gentleman who happened 
lately to be at Knutsford, and he told 
me that while sitting at the inn there 
came in a number of the neighbouring 
farmers, whose conversation turned upon 
agriculture. In the course of their con- 
versation one of them remarked, ‘ What 
a deal of draining has been going on 
here since Cobden was here blackguard- 
ing him about the rushes!’ We have 
indeed given them a fillip; we have 
stirred them up a little ; but, gentle- 
men, if the mere alarm of the approach 
of Free Trade has done so much for 
agriculture, what will free trade in corn 
itself do for it? ‘Why,’ they say, ‘we 
should be an exporting country if we 
only grew as much as we may grow.’ 
I have no objection to it; if, beside 
feeding the whole of the people as they 
ought to be fed—no short commons—if, 
besides feeding them well, they should 
send four or five millions of quarters of 
corn abroad, and bring us back tea and 
sugar, and such like matters in addition, 
we shall have no reason to complain of 
the British agriculturist. But we do 
complain, that whilst they stop our 
supplies from other countries, under 
pretence of benefiting agriculture, they 
at the same time come before us at these 
meetings of their own, and plead guilty 
to our charge, that under this system of 
protection they are not making the most 
of their land. 

Ispeak my unfeigned conviction—and 
we have the very best agriculturists with 
us in that conviction; men like Lord 
Ducie and others, who are agricultur- 
ists by profession—when I say I believe 
there is no interest in this country that 
would receive so much benefit from the 
repeal of the Corn-laws as the farmer- 
tenant interest in this country. And I 
believe, when the future historian comes 
to write the history of agriculture, he 
will have to state:—‘In such a year 
there was a stringent Corn-law passed 
for the protection of agriculture. From 
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that time agriculture slumbered in Eng- 
land, and it was not until by the aid of 
the Anti-Corn-law League the Corn-law 
was utterly abolished, that agriculture 
sprang up to the full vigour of existence 
in England, to become what it now is, 
like her manufactures, unrivalled in the 
world.’ It is a gloomy and most dis- 
couraging thought that, whilst this 
system of Corn-laws alternately starves 
the people in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts and then ruins the farmers, it 
really in the end confers no permanent 
benefit upon any class. I told you in 
the beginning I did not believe the 
agricultural labourer was now so badly 
off as he was when corn was 70s, a 
quarter ; but I will tell you where dis- 
tress in the agricultural districts is now. 
It is among the tenant-farmers them- 
selves. They are paying rents with 
wheat at 45s. a quarter, which they 
have bargained for at a calculation of 
wheat being 56s., and, in many cases, 
60s. a quarter. It is owing to this dis- 
crepancy in the prices that the tenant- 
farmers are now paying rent out of capi- 
tal; they are discharging their labourers, 
unable to employ them—and theirs is 
the real distress now existing in the 
agricultural districts. 

This state of things will not continue, 
either here or in the agricultural districts. 
What is the language that drops from 
the landlords at some of their meetings ? 
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It is, ‘We shall not very likely have 
higher prices for corn this year; we 
must wait for better times ; we will give 
you back ten per cent. this year.’ No 
permanent reduction; and why? Be- 
cause they know that, by the certain 
operation of this system, in less than 
five years from this time, this wheel of 
fortune, or rather misfortune, will go 
round again ; you will be at the bottom 
and the farmers at the top, and you will 
have wheat again at 70s. or 805. a 
quarter, causing thus a pretended pros- 
perity among the farmers. As sure as 
you have had this revolution before, so 
sure will you have it again. There is 
nothing in Sir Robert Peel’s Corn-law 
to prevent the recurrence of similar dis- 
asters. The lawis as complete a bar to 
legitimate trade in corn as the old law 
was. I speak in the presence of mer- 
chants shipping to every quarter of the 
globe—men who bring back the produce 
of every quarter of the globe—and I put 
it to them whether, with this sliding- 
scale, they dare to order from a foreign 
country a single cargo of wheat in ex- 
change for the manufactures which they 
sell? This being the case—and it is the 
whole case—you are not stimulating 
other countries to provide for your 
future wants, you are laying up no store 
here or stores abroad, and there will 
again be a recurrence of the disasters 
we have so often passed through before. 
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I couup not help thinking, as I sat 
here surveying this vast assemblage, how 
I wished that all our friends who are 
scattered over the length and the breadth 
of this land could be present to-night, 
to feel their pulses beat in unison with 
yours, to look you face to face, and join 
in that triumphant shout, which augurs 
prosperity to our goodcause. Wemeet 
here to-night for business, I am almost 
sorry for it; for we have to give many 
statistics, which probably are not the 
most captivating to five thousand peo- 
ple assembled together on this occasion ; 
and, besides, at this time I happen to 
know that we have a large number of 
visitors, whom I am especially anxious to 
see. I am aware that there are many 
farmers in this assembly, who have come 
to see the Smithfield Cattle Show, and 
have been tempted to smuggle them- 
selves into this assembly. Iam sorry I 
cannot give them a farmer’s view of our 
question to-mght ; but I ask them to 
look round on this assembly, and then 
let them, on the day after to-morrow, 
Friday —it is an ominous day——wend 
their way to Bond-street, and attend the 
meeting of the Duke of Richmond’s 
Protection Society ; let them remember 
the scene here—count the odd duke or 
so, the brace or two of earls, and the 
half-dozen Members of Parliament, and 
the score of land-agents and land-valuers 
—and then, with a vivid recollection of 
this scene, let them ask themselves which 
cause is likely ultimately to triumph? I 


beg of them to compare these two scenes, 
and to remember that these meetings of 
such a different character are but types of 
the comparative merits of our two causes. 
Then let the tenant-farmer go home and 
attend to his own business, and not look 
to dukes or Acts of Parliament to help 
him. Let him talk about corn-rents, 
such as the sagacity of the Scotch farmers 
has secured for nearly twenty years, so 
soon as it found out the operation of this 
sliding-scale of corn duties. Let the 
English farmer put himself on the se- 
cure basis of a rent of that description 
—I mean rent calculated on a certain 
fixed quantity of corn per annum, fluctu- 
ating in price as the value of corn varies 
in the averages, and then he may bid 
defiance to all Acts of Parliament. It 
makes no difference to him, then, what 
the price may be. He may talk to his 
landlord about a few other things, such 
as game and so on, and he will be better 
employed than in listening to speakers 
at protection societies, or going to dukes 
or Members of Parliament. 

I believe we have another visitor here 
to-night. I have had put into my hands 
a little tract, published by the enemy, 
and very carefully circulated. On the 
title-page of this tract—which is address- 
ed to the working classes — there is a 
quotation from the republican authority, 
Henry Clay. Iam glad they have put 
his name on the frontispiece, and quoted 
his sayings; for let the English operatives 
remember, as my friend Mr. Villiers has 
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already told you, that, since that tract 
was published, Mr. Henry Clay has been 
rejected as an aspirant for the Presidency 
of America. He stood as candidate for 
that high honour at the hands of three 
millions of free citizens, on the ground 
of his being the author and father of the 
protective system in America, I have 
watched the progress of that contest 
with the greatest anxiety, and received 
their newspapers by every packet. There 
have I seen accounts of their speeches 
and processions. The speeches of Henry 
Clay and Daniel Webster might have 
done credit tothe Dukes of Buckingham 
and Richmond themselves. All the ban- 
ners at their processions were inscribed 
with such mottoes as,—‘ Protection to 
native industry.’ ‘ Protection against the 
pauper labour of Europe.’ ‘Stand by 
native manufactures.’ ‘Stand by the 
American system.’ ‘Henry Clay and pro- 
tection to native industry.’ Yes, all this 
was said to the American democracy, 
just as your protection societies are say- 
ing it to you in this pamphlet. And 
what said three millions of the American 
people voting in the ballot-box ? Why, 
they rejected Henry Clay, and sent him 
back to his retirement. I think this pro- 
tection society, if they have got a large 
stock of this tract on hand, will be offer- 
ing it cheap; it might do for lighting 
cigars, probably. 

Well, what have you new in London? 
You have heard something of what we 
have been about down in the north ; 
what is going on among you? I think 
I have seen some signs, not of opposi- 
tion, but of something very like what I 
call a diversion. You nave had some 
great meetings here, professing vast ob- 
jects, to benefit large classes of people 
in London. Mr. Villiers has slightly 
alluded to that subject; but I have a 
word or two additional to say about it. 
I call it a ‘diversion,’ but it is some- 
thing more; it is rather an attack by 
monopolists upon the victims of their 


own injustice. When the people in Tur- | 
key are suffering under the tyranny ofa | 


Grand Vizier, and are threatening to rise 
and revenge themselves upon him, and 
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take his head, it is an old trick for that 
functionary to send emissaries among 
the populace, who are to point to the 
bakers’ shops, and say, ‘ The bakers are 
selling too high.’ The people are then 
told to go and nail the bakers’ ears 
against the door-posts. Now, our mo- 
nopolists have taken a leaf out of the 
Turkish Vizier’s book. When we were 
in great distress and trouble in Manches- 
ter and its neighbourhood, and the peo- 
ple were starving in the streets, then it 
was stated that the manufacturing capi- 
talists were ‘grinding the faces of the 
poor,’ and depriving them of bread. 
Now, when the distress is in the agri- 
cultural districts, the landed squires meet 
the farmers at their agricultural societies’ 
tables, and tell them to go and employ 
the labourer by laying out more capital 
upon their farms. It is said that they 
must drain their land ; they do not say 
a word about the farmer having had his 
pockets thoroughly drained. 

Again, when some distress has fallen 
upon a large portion of the most defence- 
less part of your community, I find that 
a large, a useful, a respectable class of 
that community, the shopkeepers and 
dealers in ready-made linen and articles 
of clothing, are selected by the monopo- 
lists as the objects of attack for ‘ grind- 
ing the faces of the poor needle-women.’ 
Now, I stand here to vindicate the cha- 
racter of those traders, and to turn back 
the charge upon those who assail them. 
I stand here to vindicate Moses and Son 
themselves against these attacks. Yes, 
I say Moses and Son themselves are 
Christianlike in their character compar- 
ed with the men who are now assailing 


| them whilst they support this system of 


the Corn-laws. For there is this differ- 
ence between Moses and Son and those 
who vote for Corn-laws, and then affect 
to pity the poor needle-women: if the 
former buy cheap, they also sell cheap, 
and have not by unfair means obtained 
an Act of Parliament to give them a 
monopoly, But what shall we say ot 
your landlords of Dorsetshire, who, 
whilst they are paying 7s. a-week for 
their labour, have passed an Act of 
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Parliament, by which they are enabled 
to sell even the very bread that these 
poor wretches consume at an artificially 
enhanced and unnatural price? And 
yet here is a great scheme of charity, 
forsooth, to atone for this mischief; and 
youare to have fifty thousand people kept, 
I suppose, in employment by a society, 
not of ‘middle-women,’ but of middle- 
men, ay, very middling men indeed ! 

Now, I venture on a prediction : that 
bubble will burst before the meeting 
of Parliament, and they will try and 
invent some other. They will not fail 
to charge us—or any portion of the un- 
privileged class of the community—with 
being the authors of theirown misdoings. 
They have set up themselves as being 
more benevolent than the rest of the 
community. My friend Mr. Villiers 
was talking of their being charitable, of 
their settling everything by alms. But 
even if they were charitable, and more 
so than other people, I agree with him, 
objecting to one large portion of the 
community being dependent upon alms 
at the hands of another portion. But I 
deny that they are such philanthropists. 
I roll back the charge they make against 
us, and say that the Free-traders—the 
much-inaligned political economists— 
are the most truly benevolent people in 
the country. We had a meeting two 
or three months ago in Suffolk, had 
we not? There was a great gathering 
of landowners, noblemen, squires, and 
clergymen, met together in a great 
county assembly in order to—what? 
To provide for the distresses of the 
peasantry of that county by a philanthro- 
pic plan. They proposed to raise a 
subscription ; I believe they entered in- 
to something like one on the ground ; 
they separated then, and what has been 
done since? How much has been ef- 
fected for charity ? I will venture here 
to say, that there is one Leaguer in Man- 
chester who has given more money for 
the parks and pleasure-grounds con- 
nected with that town than all the land- 
owners and gentry of the county of Suf- 
folk have subscribed for the benefit of 
the peasantry. 
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You will not misunderstand me: we 
do not come here to boast, but merely 
to hurl back these charges which are 
made against the great body of the more 
intelligent portion of the middle classes 
of this country, who happen to take 
scientific and enlightened views upon 
what ought to be the conduct of the 
Government of this land. They call 
us ‘political economists’ and ‘ hard- 
hearted utilitarians :’ I say the political 
economists are the most charitable people 
in this country ; the Free-traders are 
the most liberal to the poor of this land. 
I call upon them, if they will have it 
that the people are to live on charity, at 
all events, to give us a guarantee that 
they shall not starve, by really confer- 
ring that charity which they propose to 
bestow upon them. Ay, it is a very 
convenient thing for them to try and 
give a bad name to a sort of police 
who are looking after their proceedings. 
We avow ourselves to be political econo- 
mists ; and we are so on this ground, 
that we will not trust our fellow-crea- 
tures to the eleemosynary support of 
any class of the community, because we 
believe that if we do, we shall leave 
them in a very hopeless condition in- 
deed. We say, let the Government of 
the country be conducted on such a 
principle, that men shall be enabled, by 
the labour of their own hands, to find 
an independent subsistence by their 
wages. 

These gentlemen have had another 
meeting to-day: they are ready in all 
directions upon every sort of subject ex- 
cept the right one. A gathering took 
place this morning at Exeter Hall, at 
which all sorts of men assembled ;— 
what think you for? To devise means, 
and to raise a society, to look after ‘the 
health of towns.’ They will give you 
ventilation — air — water — drainage— 
open courts and alleys—anything in the 
world but bread. Now, so far as the 
Lancashire districts go, nothing isclearer 
—for we have it upon the authority of 
the Registrar-General’s report of deaths 
in that district-than this: that the mor- 
tality of that locality rises and falls, year 
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by year, with the price of food; that 
this connection may be as clearly traced, 
as though you had the evidence taken 
before a coroner’s inquest. Upwards of 
three thousand people more per annum 
were swept off during the dear years 
than have died since corn has come down 
to a more natural price, even in a very 
limited district of Lancashire. And yet 
these identical gentlemen, who meet to- 
gether and form their benevolent socie- 
ties, will talk to you of air and water, 
and everything in the world but bread, 
which is the staff and support of life. I 
have no objection to charity—I advo- 
cate it strongly; but I say with my 
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friend, Mr. Villiers, do justice first, and | 


then let charity follow in its wake. I 
have no doubt these individuals may be 
actuated by very benevolent motives—I 


wil] not charge them here with hy- | 


pocrisy ; but this I dosay, that we shall 
expect them to meet this question, and 
not to shirk it. I am complaining of 
one section in particular of the landed 
aristocracy, who are setting up claims 


to a superior benevolence, who are con- | 


science-stricken, I am sure, from what I 
know, on this question of the Corn-law, 
who yet vote in its support, and who 
refuse to discuss it, or record their 
opinions on tbe subject. I allude in 
particular to one nobleman who acted 
in this manner in the last session on Mr. 
Villiers’s motion, notwithstanding he is 
one who professes great sympathy for 
the poor of this country. He did not 
attend on that debate, or take a part in 
the discussion, but came in at the last 
moment, at the time of the division, and 
voted against that motion. I will men- 
tion his name : I refer to Lord Ashley. 


Now, I say, let us, at all events, whilst | 


we admit their good intentions, stipulate 
that this question shall be discussed by 
them in the same way as those relating 
te washing and fresh air. Do not let 
them blink this matter. What course 
do they pursue as regards ventilation ? 
They call in scientific men to help them ; 
they go straightway to Dr. Southwood 
Smith and others, and say, ‘ What is 
your plan for remedying this admitted 
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social evil?’ and they take the opinion 
of scientific men, who have given great 
attention to the subject. Weask them, 
on this question of supplying the people 
with food and employment, to call to 
their councils scientific men, who have 
devoted their lives to the investigation 
of this question, and who have left on 
record their opinions in a permanent 
form—opinions which have been recog- 
nised as sound and indisputable philoso- 
phy all over the world. We ask them 
to take Adam Smith, as they have on 
other questions taken Southwood Smith ; 
and either prove that he is wrong in his 
principle for providing food and em- 
ployment for the people, or vote in ac- 
cordance with his opinions. It will not 
be sufficient to wring their hands or 
wipe their eyes, and fancy that in this 
intelligent and intellectual age senti- 
mentality will do in the senate ; it may 
do very well in the boarding-school. 
Now, what should we say of these 


; same noblemen and gentlemen, who 


lament over the distress of the people, if 
they were to refuse to take science, 
knowledge, experience to their councils, 
in remedying another class of evils—if 
they went into a hospital, and found the 
patients writhing under their bandages 
after they had just gone through the 
ordeal of surgical aid from accidents, 
and these philanthropists were to drive 
out the surgeons and apothecaries, de- 
nouncing them as ‘cold-blooded and 
scientific utilitarians,’ and then, after 
wringing their hands, and turning up 
the whites of their eyes, set to work 
and treat these patients after their own 
fashion? I like these Covent Garden 
meetings, and I will tell you why; we 
have a sort of intellectual police here. 
Byron said this was a canting age, and 
there is nothing so difficult to meet and 
grapple with as cant: but I think, if 
anything has produced a sound, whole- 
some, and intellectual tone in this me- 
tropolis, it has been our great gatherings 
and discussions within these walls. 
There is another meeting to be held 
to-night, to present a testimonial to Sir 
Henry Pottinger; 1 wish to say one 
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word to you about that. First of all, 
what has Sir Henry Pottinger been do- 
ing for these monopolists—I mean the 
great monopolist merchants and million- 
naires, including the house of Baring and 
Co., who have subscribed 50/. in Liver- 
pool towards the testimonial there, and 
I suppose have contributed here also? 
I ask, what has that baronet done to in- 
duce this determination on the part of 
the great merchant-princes in the City? 
I will tell you: he has been to China, 
and extorted from the Government of 
that country (for the benefit of the 
Chinese people, I admit) a tariff. But 
of what description is it? It is founded 
on three principles. The first is, that 
there shall be no duties whatever laid 
upon corn, or provisions of any kind, 
imported into the Celestial Empire; 
nay, even if a ship comes in loaded with 
provisions, not only is there no duty 
upon the cargo, but the ship itself is 
exempted from port charges; and it is 
the only exemption of the kind in the 
world. The second principle is, there 
shall be no duties for protection. The 
third is, there shall be moderate du- 
ties for revenue. Why, that is the 
very tariff that we, the Anti-Corn-law 
League, have been contending for these 
five years. The difference between us 
and Sir Henry Pottinger is this, that 
whilst he has succeeded by force of arms 
in conferring upon the Chinese people 
that beneficial tariff, we have failed 
hitherto by force of argument to extort 
a similar boon for the advantage of the 
English people from our aristocracy. 
A further difference is this: that while 
these monopolist merchants are ready to 
offer a demonstration to Sir Henry Pot- 
tinger for his success in China, they 
have heaped obloquy, abuse, and oppo- 
sition on us, for trying unsuccessfully to 
do the same thing here. And why have 
we not succeeded? Because we have 
been opposed and resisted by these very 
inconsistent men, who are now shouting 
and toasting Free Trade for China. I 
would ask one question or two upon this 
point. Do these gentlemen believe that 
this tariff, which Sir Henry Pottinger 
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has obtained for the Chinese people, 
will be beneficial to them or not? 
Judging by all they have said to us on 
former occasions, they cannot really 
believe it. They have said that low- 
priced provisions and free trade in corn 
would injure the working classes, and 
lower their wages. Do they positively 
imagine that the tariff will be beneficial 
to the Chinese? If they do, where is 
their consistency in refusing to grant the 
same advantages to their own fellow- 
countrymen? But if not, if they sup- 
pose that tariff to be what they have 
here asserted a similar tariff would be 
for Englishmen, then they are no Chris- 
tians, because they do not do to the 
Chinese as they would be done by. I 
will leave them on the horns of that di- 
lemma, and let them take the choice 
which they will have. There is some 
little delusion and fraud practised in the 
way in which they talk of this Chinese 
tariff as a commercial treaty; it is not a 
commercial treaty. Sir Henry Pottinger 
imposed that tariff on the Chinese 
Government, not as applicable to us, 
but to the whole world. What do 
these monopolists tell us? ‘We have 
no objection to Free Trade, if you will 
give us reciprocity from other countries.’ 
And here they are, ‘Hip, hip, hip, 
hurrahing!’? down at the Merchant 
Taylors’ Hall, at this very moment, 
shouting and glorifying Sir Henry Pot- 
tinger because he has given to the Chi- 
nese a tariff without reciprocity with any 
country on the face of the earth. 

Will Mr. Thomas Baring stand again 
for the city of London, think you? He 
said you were a very low set last year, 
after he had lost his election. If he 
should come again, let me give you one 


| word of advice: go and ask him if he 


will give you as good a tariff as Sir 
Henry Pottinger gave to the Chinese. 
If not, let him tell you why he subscribed 
to this piece of plate to Sir Henry Pot- 
tinger, if he does not think such a mea- 
sure would be a good thing for the Eng- 
lish too, as well as for the Chinese, In 
Manchester we have a good many of the 
same kind of monopolists, who have 
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joined in this testimonial; they always 
do things on a large scale in that town, 
and while you have raised a thousand 
pounds or so here, pretty nearly three 
thousand pounds have been subscribed 
there, a large portion of it by our mono- 
polist manufacturers, who are not the 
most intelligent, numerous, or wealthy 
chass among us, although they say some- 
times they are. They have joined in 
this demonstration to Sir Henry Pot- 
tinger. A friend of mine called to ask 
me to subscribe towards it. I said, ‘I 
believe Sir Henry Pottinger to be a 
most worthy man, a great deal better in 
every respect than many of those who 
are joining here in subscriptions for his 
testimonial; I have no doubt that he has 
done excellent service to the Chinese 
people; and if they will send over a Sir 
Henry Pottinger to England, and if 
that Chinese Pottinger can succeed by 
such force of argument (for we want no 
recourse to arms here)—by the power 
of logic, if there be any such in China 
—as will prevail to extract from the 
stony hearts of our landlord monopo- 
lists the same tariff for England as 
that which our General has given to the 
Chinese, I will join with all my heart 
in subscribing fora piece of plate for 
him.’ 

By the way, gentlemen, we must come 
to business, notwithstanding. Our wor- 
thy chairman has told you something of 
our late proceedings. Some of our cavil- 
ling friends—and there are a good many 
of this class: men who seem to be a 
little bilious at times, and are always dis- 
posed to criticise ; individuals who do 
not move on themselves, and, not being 
gregarious animals, are incapable of 
helping other people to move on, and, 
therefore, who have nothing to do but to 
sit by and quarrel with others — these 
men say, ‘This is a new move of the 
League, attacking the landlords in their 
counties ; it is a change in their tactics,’ 
But we are altering nothing, and we have 
not changed a single thing. I believe 
every step we have taken has been 
necessary, in order to arrive at the pre- 
sent stage of our movement. We began 
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by lecturing and distributing tracts, in 
order to create an enlightened public 
opinion ; we did that for two or three 
years necessarily. We then commenced 
operations in the boroughs ; and never 
at any time was there so much systema 
tic attention, labour, and expense devoted 
to the boroughs of this country in the 
way of registration as at the present time. 
As regards our lectures, we continue 
them still; only that instead of having 
small rooms up three pair of stairs back, 
as we used to have, we have magnificent 
assemblies, as that now beforeme. We 
distribute our tracts, but in another form ; 
we have our own organ, the League paper, 
twenty thousand copies of which have 
gone out every week for the last twelve 
months. I have no doubt that that 
journal penetrates into every parish in 
the United Kingdom, and goes the round 
of the district. 

Now, in addition to what we proposed 
before, we think we have had a new 
light ; we rather expect that we can dis- 
turb the monopolists in their own coun- 
ties. The first objection that is made to 
that plan is, that it is a game which two 
can play at; that the monopolists can 
adopt the move as well as we can. I 
have answered that objection before, by 
saying that we are in the very fortunate 
predicament of sitting down to play a 
game at a table where our opponents 
have possession of all the stakes, and we 
have nothing to lose. They have played 
at it for a long time, and won all the 
counties; my friend Mr, Villiers had not 
a single county voter the last time he 
brought forward his motion. There are 
152 English and Welsh county members, 
and I really think it would baffle the 
arithmetic of my friend, the Member for 
Wolverhampton, to make out clearly 
that he could carry a majority of the 
House without having some of them. 
We are going to try if we cannot get 
him a few. We have obtained him one 
already—the largest county in the king- 
dom; we have secured South Lanca- 
shire, and that is the most populous 
district in the whole kingdom. Lord 
Francis Egerton sat for that county; he 
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is very powerful, a man of vast property 
and possessions, and personally respect- 
ed by all parties. But people are very 
unfortunate who attack the League. 
There seems to me something like a 
fatality hanging over everybody who 
makes an onslaught upon it. 

I am going to mention an anecdote 
for the beuefit of ‘Grandmamma,’ of 
the Morning Herald ; she is wearing to 
a rather shadowy and attenuated form, 
and yet she still cackles in a ghost-like 
tone at us. About two years ago, in the 
House of Commons, on Mr. Villiers’s 
motion, Lord Francis Egerton rose and 
spoke, and after saying some pretty 
little nothings, such as go down in the 
House of Commons from a lord, but 
would not be tolerated from anybody 
else, he wound up his speech by offering 
very kindly and gratuitously his advice 
to the gentlemen of the Anti-Corn-law 
League; and it was to this effect: that 
they would be good enough to dissolve ; 
that they could do nothing ; and, there- 
fore, had better disband themselves; 
and concluding by saying, that he offered 
that advice inall kindnesstothem. Let 
an election again come for South Lan- 
cashire, and Lord Francis Egerton will 
see who will dissolve first. Somebody 
has alluded to the Member for Knares- 
borough (Mr. Ferrand); he was let 
loose upon us a long time back. When 
I first went into the House of Commons, 
in 1841, it appeared to me that he had 
been sent there on purpose that he might 
bait me. What has been the fate of that 
worthy gentleman? Why, that same 
House of Commons—a large majority 
of whom hounded him upon me in 1841 
-—last session voted unanimously that 
his assertions were ‘unfounded and 
calumnious.’ That means, in plain 
Knaresborough language, that he was a 
slanderer and a ; I will not give 
you the other word. There is one other 
case, which I mention also as a warning 
and an example té the Morning Herald. 
At the close of the last session, Sir 
Robert Peel, in speaking upon Mr. 
Villiers’s motion, felt very anxious in- 
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the monopolists behind the Treasury 
benches; and I think he would have 
stood upon his head, or performed any 
other feat, toaccomplishit. He thought 
he would have a fling at the League, 
and therefore he warned us, in his solemn 
and pompous tones, that we were re- 
tarding the progress of Free Trade, and 
setting the farmers of the country against 
us by the way in which we had attacked 
them. Now, mark what I say: it will 
not be the League that will fall at the 
hand of the farmers; but I predict it 
will be Sir Robert Peel, ‘ the farmers’ 
friend,’ whom they will sacrifice. 

I have said that we have one county 
to present to Mr. Villiers; I should be 
glad to know if he would like to repre- 
sent it himself. I have heard but one 
opinion in Lancashire, —that, as it is the 
first county we have to present him, he 
ought to have the refusal of it. The 
monopolists have long played this game 
in the counties, and they have worked 
it out. They began immediately the 
Reform Bill was passed; and they have 
lynx-like eyes in finding flaws, or dis- 
covering the means of carrying out their 
own ends. ‘They saw in this Reform 
Act the Chandos clause, and they set to 
work to qualify their tenant-farmers for 
the poll, by making brothers, sons, ne- 
phews, uncles—ay, down to the third 
generation, if they happened to live upon 
the farm—all qualify for the same hold- 
ing, and swear, if need be, that they were 
partners in the farm, though they were 
no more partners than you are. This 
they did, and successfully, and by that 
means gained the counties. But there 
was another clause in the Reform Act, 
which we of the middle classes—the un- 
privileged, industrious men, who live 
by our capital and labour—never found 
out, namely, the gos. freehold clause. I 
will set that against the Chandos clause, 
and we will beat them in the counties 
with it. You have heard how dispro- 
portionately large the number of votes 
in the rural districts is to that in the 
towns. We will rectify the balance by 


) nx | bidding our friends qualify themselves for 
deed to retrieve his lost position with | the counties. 


They do not know how 
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easy a thing it isto do. I see numbers 
of people here who have no borough 
vote at all—men in fustian jackets— 
young men living in lodgings. I will 
tell them how they may get a county 
vote, and far cheaper than a borough 
vote. It is not so easy for men in all 
positions to take a 10/. house, occupy 
it, furnish it, and live up to it, with the 
taxes and expenses that accrue; but to 
qualify for the county you have only to 
invest 50/. or 60/. (and I have known it 
done for 35/.) in a freehold which will 
produce you 40s, a year, and you will 
have a vote for the county. It costs you 
nothing to keep, and nothing to buy; 
for you get interest for your money, and 
you may sell your property whenever 
you are sick of your vote. 

Our opponents have been fond of tell- 
ing us that this is a middle-class agitation. 
I do not like classes, and therefore have 
said that we are the best of all classes ; 
but this I believe, that we have enough 
of the middle class, and the propertied 
portion of the middle class, to beat the 
landlords at their own game in all the 
populous counties in England. Mr. Wil- 
son told you I had been into Yorkshire. 
Before the 31st of January there will be 
2,000 new votes qualified for the West 
Riding of that county. I have a guaran- 
tee which I can rely upon, that this will 
be done. Now, I want you to win Mid- 
dlesex in like manner. I will tell you 
where you may gain as many votes in 
that county as by qualifying new votes. 
You have a thousand or two of good 
Free-trade votes that are not on the 
register; I will be bound to say you 
have 2,000. Look at the case of South 
Lancashire ; you have heard that we 
have won that county, but we have op- 
tained it without putting in force that 4os. 
freehold clause. We actually won on 
the register by the votes that were al- 
ready in existence, and that were drawn 
out by that intense contest in May, be- 
tween Mr. Brown and Mr. Entwisle. 
The revising barrister came round in 
October and November, and a majority 
of 1,700 was gained by the men who 
were already entitled to be on the regis- 
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ter, but had neglected to put their names 
on thelist. We are going to work now 
in Lancashire, to induce our friends to 
qualify there as 4os. freeholders, Our 
opponents in that district tell us that, 
although they admit we have won upon 
the present register, we shall not do so 
for the future ; now I will bet my cause 
to theirs—and it is the longest odds I 
know of—that we will make them a 
thousand worse in the next revision. 

I will tell you how you can qualify a 
thousand or two voters in Middlesex. 
You have a most important district— 
Hammersmith, Kensington, Chelsea, 


‘and all the surrounding suburbs, which 


are not in the parliamentary boroughs ; 
Marylebone and Westminster do not ex- 
tend beyond Pimlico. Inall that district 
every house paying 50/. of rent—mind, 
not 50/. of rate, for a house rated upon 
an average at 40/. will pay 5o0/. rent— 
every one of the tenants of those houses 
is entitled to be put on the county list as 
a voter ; for the 50/. tenant-at-will clause 
does not confine itself to farmers, but 
extends to every dwelling-house within 
the county; and I have no doubt in the 
world that there are 500 or 600 Free- 
trade votes in that district that might be 
on the register, and ought, and may be, 
next year. But, then, people must quali- 
fy who have not already done so. There 
are young men, clerks, who complain 
that they have not got the suffrage, and 
lodgers have been agitating for votes; 
I heard them once talk of forming a 
‘Lodgers’ League,’ in order to obtain 
the franchise. Here is a more reason- 
able way of getting the suffrage; the 
cheapest both to obtain and keep. There 
is a large class of mechanics who save 
their 40/. or 50/.; they have been ac- 
customed, perhaps, to put it in the sav- 
ings’ bank. I will not say a word to 
undervalue that institution; but cottage 
property will pay twice as much interest 
as the savings’ bank. Then, what a 
privilege it is for a working man to put 
his hands in his pockets and walk up 
and down opposite his own freehold, and 
say—‘ This is my own; I worked for it, 
and I have won it.’ There are many 
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fathers who have sons just ripening into 
maturity, and I know that parents are 
very apt to keep their property and the 
state of their affairs from their children. 
My doctrine is, that you cannot give 
your son your confidence, or teach him 
to be intrusted safely with property, too 
early. When you have a son just com- 
ing to twenty-one years of age, the best 
thing you can do, if you have it in your 
power, is to give him a qualification for 
the county; it accustoms him to the use 
of property, and to the exercise of a vote, 
whilst you are living, and can have some 
little judicious control over it, if neces- 
sary. 

I know some fathers say, ‘I could 
give my son a qualification, but I do not 
like the expense of the conveyance.’ 
Well, go to a Free-trade lawyer ; you 
must employ none but professional men 
of that description in this business. We 
have drawn out a good many legal pa- 
triots already; they have heard the rust- 
ling of parchment, and have been caught 
with the sound. I say, employ no mo- 
nopolist lawyers; for if you do, they may 
leave some flaw, by which you will lose 
your vote, and make it so that it will not 
be a real doné@ fide qualification. They 
will secure your title to the estate, but it 
may not be one which will give you a 
vote; and they will not tell you, but go 
and inform the opponent’s lawyers in 
the revision court, who will come and 
object to you. I tell the fathers of these 
deserving sons to go to a Free-trade 
lawyer, and employ him to make the 
conveyance. Now, I will give a bit of 
advice to the sons. Do you offer to your 
father to pay the expense of the convey- 
ance yourself. If you will not, and your 
father will come to me and make me the 
offer, I will. 

Gentlemen, these are the classes that 
want the qualification; and, by these 
means, Middlesex may be made perfectly 
safe against all comers before the next 
election. For, recollect, besides quali- 
fying, you must take care that your 
opponents have no bad votes on the list. 
I have heard of some very wise men 
who have said that this is an odious plan, 
very like the Carlton Club proceedings, 
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to disfranchise the people by striking 
them off the register. If our opponents 
will not play the game of leaving bad 
votes on, and will allow no extension of 
the suffrage in this way on either side, 
we have no objection ; but if they are 
to take the law into their hands, and 
strike off our bad votes, and we are not 
to do the same by theirs, I wonder when 
we shall win! 

Now, when you go home, and begin 
talking over this with some of your 
neighbours, who affect to be wiser than 
other people, they will tell you, ‘ Not- 
withstanding all that Cobden has said, 
the landlords will beat you at this move- 
ment.’ They will say, ‘See how they 
can split up their property, and let peo- 
ple have life-rent charges upon it.’ As 
Mr. Villiers has stated, the estates are 
not theirs in a great many instances; I 
believe four-fifths of the parchments are 
not at home; and if they were, whom 
would they trust with a bond fide life- 
rent charge? Their tenant-farmers have 
got the vote already. Will they give it 
to the agricultural labourers, think you? 
The labourer would like those allotments 
very much. The only difficulty I cay 
foresee is this. Judging from the ac 
counts I read of their condition in Dor- 
setshire and Wiltshire, I should think it 
is very likely, when the revising barris- 
ters came round, these voters would be 
disfranchised, one half of them being in 
the union workhouse, and the other half 
in gaol for poaching. No; the land- 
owners have done their worst. They 
want money, men, and zeal in their 
cause. I believe we have struck the 
right nail on the head. We have never 
yet proposed anything that has met with 
sO unanimous a response from all parts 
of the kingdom upon this subject. It 
has taken two hours a day, in Manches- 
ter, to read the. letters that have come 
from all parts of the country, unanimous- 
ly applauding this plan. I may tell you, 
that we have sent out circulars from Man- 
chester to everybody who has ever sub- 
scribed to the League Fund all over the 
kingdom ; and I need not tell you how 
many thousands they amount to. Every- 
where, in all parts of the country, has 
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this question been taken up with the 
same enthusiastic spirit. We have re- 
ceived a letter from Ipswich ; we never 
thought, never dreamt of touching Suf- 
folk; but we had a letter, saying, that 
it is perfectly easy for the towns of Suf- 
folk to carry the two divisions of the 
county on this plan. We look to the 
more popular districts first; we say it 
will not be necessary to gain the whole 
of them ; if we obtain North and South 
Lancashire, the West Riding of York- 
shire, and Middlesex, the landed mono- 
polists will give up corn in order to save 
a great deal more. 

There is one other point. Many peo- 
ple may say, ‘This is something not 
quite legitimate; you cannot go on 
manufacturing these votes.” We reply, 
The law and the constitution prescribe 
it, and we have no alternative. It may 
be a very bad system, that men should 
be required to have 40/. or 50/. laid out 
on the surface of the earth, in order that 
they should be represented; but the law 
prescribes that plan, and there is no help 
for it. And we say, do not violate the 
law; conform to it in spirit and in fact; 
and do so by thousands and tens of 
thousands, if you can. There is nothing 
savouring of trick or finesse of any kind 
in it; you must havea bond fide qualifica- 
tion. It will not do now, as it did under 
the old system, to create fictitious votes; 
there is now a register, there was none 
formerly. That is where we will stop 
them; we will put them through a fine 
sieve at the registration. No, no; under 
the old system, when the Lowthers con- 
tested Westmoreland against Brougham 
—the Henry Brougham that was, you 
know — the contest lasted for fourteen 
days, and they went on manufacturing 
collusive and fictitious votes during the 
whole period, making them as fast as 
they could poll. The voters went up 
with their papers, and the day after the 
polling put them into the fire, or treated 
them as waste paper. But things are 
altered now; you must be twelve months 
on the register, and your name must be 
hung up at the church doors for a certain 
period, before you can vote. Therefore 
we do not intend to win by tricks, for 
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we are quite sure the enemy can beat us 
at that. 

There is one other objection: they 
will say, you should not tell this ; it is 
very bad tactics. I say, you have nothing 
to gain by secrecy. There are tens and 
hundreds of thousands in this country, 
whose hearts will beat when they see 
the report of this meeting, and who will 
read every word of it. ‘Those are our 
friends. Our opponents will turn their 
heads away, and will not read what we 
say. We speak to the sympathising 
multitude, whose feelings and hearts 
are with us; and we make an appeal to 
them; not only to you in Middlesex, 
but to those whoare unqualified through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. 
Scotland expects it of you; they say in 
that country—‘Oh! that we had the 
40s. franchise here ; we could then clear 
them out of twelve counties in twelve 
months.’ Ireland looks to you, with 
her 10/, franchise the same as Scotland. 
England, wealthy England, with nothing 
but her nominal franchise of 4os. a 
year, with such a weapon as this in her 
hand, and not to be able to beat down 
this miserable, unintelligent, incapable 
oligarchy, that is misgoverning her! No, 
I will not believe it. We will cry aloud, 
not here only, but on every pedestal on 
which we can be placed throughout the 
country, though there is no pinnacle 
like this to speak from; we will raise 
our voice everywhere, —‘ Qualify, quali- 
fy, qualify.’ Do it, not only for the 
sake of the toiling millions, and the good 
of the industrious middle classes, but for 
the benefit of the aristocracy themselves. 
Yes, do it especially for their sake, and 
for that of their dependent, miserable 
serfs—the agricultural labourers. Do 
it, I say, especially for the welfare of 
the landed interest, who, if left to their 
own thoughtless and misguided ignor- 
ance, will bring this country down to 
what Spain or Sicily is now; and with 
it will reduce themselves to the same 
beggary that the Spanish grandees have 
been brought to. To avert this calamity 
from them, the ignorant and besotted 
few, I say again — ‘Qualify, qualify, 
qualify !’ 
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REALLY I, who have almost lived in 
public meetings for the last three years, 
feel well nigh daunted at this aston- 
ishing spectacle. Is there any friend 
or acquaintance of the Duke of Rich- 
mond here? If there be, I hope he 
will describe to his Grace this scene in 
Covent Garden Theatre to-night. I do 
not know how he may be impressed, 
but Iam quite sure that if the Duke of 
Richmond could call such a meeting as 
this—ay, even one—in the metropolis, 
I should abandon in despair all hope of 
repealing the Corn-laws. But this is 
only one of many; and when we look 
back at the numerous gatherings we have 
had of a similar kind, and when we re- 
member that not one discordant opinion, 
violation of order, or even breach of eti- 
quette, has occurred at any of our meet- 
ings,—why, there is an amount of moral 
force about these great assemblages 
which I think it is impossible for any 
unjust law long to resist. 

I appear before you to-night as a kind 
of connecting link—and a very short 
one—between two gentlemen who have 
not so recently presented themselves 
here as I have: the one (Mr. Milner 
Gibson) a most able and efficient fellow- 
labourer in the House of Commons, 
whose speech yor have just heard ; and 
the other (Mr. W. J. Fox) one of the 
most distinguished and accomplished 
orators of the age, who will follow me; 
and I promise you, that, on this occa- 
sion, I shall endeavour, in deference to 


your feelings and in justice to myself, to 
be very brief in my remarks. Indeed I 
scarcely know that I should have had any 
pretence for appearing before you at all, 
had it not been that we are now pre- 
paring for our Parliamentary campaign, 
and probably, unless I took this occa- 
sion, it would be some time before I 
should have a similar opportunity. And, 
as we are preparing for our Parliament- 
ary labours, it may be as well, if we can 
possibly dive into futurity, to try to 
speculate, at least, upon what the course 
of proceeding may be, in connection 
with our question. 

Now, I think I can venture, without 
any great risk of failure, to tell you 
what will be the course which the Prime 
Minister will pursue on this question. 
He will attempt his old arts of mystifica- 
tion. Hehas acquired somehow, we are 
told, a great character as a ‘ financier.’ 
Well, thatis a distinction which, amongst 
men of business, does not place a person 
always on the very highest grade of re- 
spectability. ‘A clever financier!’ ‘He 
has put the revenue of the country in a 
satisfactory state!’ Yes, he has done 
so; and how? Why—TI hope, to your 
satisfaction, through the medium of the 
income-tax. We, as Free-traders, have 
nothing to do with fiscal regulations 
here, nor with systems of taxation for 
revenue ; but as I foresee that it will be 
the policy of the Government, and the 
Prime Minister in particular, to raise a 
dust, shuffle the cards, and mix up rev- 
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enue, taxation, and Free Trade together, | 
I think we cannot do better than begin 
this year 1845, even at the risk of repe- 
tition, by letting the country know what 
we, the Anti-Corn-law League, really 
want, and that we are not to be made 
parties to this or that system of taxation, 
inasmuch as we ask for nothing which 
involves any change of taxation of any 
kind. 

I have said again and again—and I 
reiterate the statement—that Free Trade 
means the removal of all protective du- 
ties, which are monopoly taxes, paid to 
individuals, and not to the Government ; 
and that, in order to carry out our prin- 
ciple of Free Trade, to realise all the 
League wants, and to dissolve our asso- 
ciation to-morrow, it does not require 
that one shilling of taxation should be 
removed, which goes solely to the 
Queen’s exchequer; but that it will in- 
crease the national revenue in proportion 
as you take away those taxes which we 
now pay to classes and to individuals. 
We are told that there is a surplus of 
revenue; and there is a great boast 
made of it. The income-tax has been 
productive. Those men with sharp 
noses, and ink-bottles at their buttons, — 
who have gone prying about your houses 
and at your back-doors, to learn how 
many dinner-parties you give in a year, 
and to examine and cross-examine your 
cooks and foot-boys as to what your 
style of living may be,—these men have 
managed to make a very respectable sur- 
plus revenue. Now, there seems to be 
a great contest among different parties 
who is to have this surplus revenue ; 
that is, what are the taxes which are to 
be removed? The parties dealing in 
cotton goods say, ‘We must have the 
tax taken off cotton-wool?’ another 
class says, ‘We want the tax off malt ;’ 
and a third party steps in and says, ‘ Let 
us have half the duty taken off tea.’ 
But, although there may be many par- 
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ties wanting a reduction of taxes, you 
do not find any class of the community 
organising themselves against taking off 
any one tax. Then, how is it that we, 
who simply desire to remove the tax on 
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bread, meet with such a mighty oppo 
sition in the land? Why, because, as I 
have just said, the tax that we pay on 
bread is a tax that goes to the tithe and 
the landowner, and not to Queen Vic- 
toria. Do you think it will do us any 
more harm to take off a tax that is paid 
to the squires, that to take off one 
which goes to her Majesty’s exchequer? 
It seems to be a principle universally 
admitted, that when you come to reduce 
a tax paid to the Queen, it will be a 
benefit to the community at large—the 
only question being which party shall 
get the most; but when you propose to 
reduce the duty on bread, a thousand 
imaginary dangers are immediately 
raised. 

Talk to a gentleman about the bread- 
tax, and he says, ‘That is a very com- 
plicated question.” Speak about that 
other ingredient of the tea-table—tea— 
and there is not a gentleman, or gentle- 
woman, who will not say immediately, 
‘I think it would be a very good thing 
indeed to reduce the tax on tea.’ Pro- 
pose the removal of the tax on bread, 
and visions of innumerable dangers rise 
up directly. ‘Why,’ it is said, ‘you 
want to lower the wages of the working 
man, and to make us dependent for 
food on foreigners.’ Take the case of 
sugar: we, as Free-traders, do not de- 
sire to diminish the Queen’s revenue on 
that article; we simply want to bring 
the tax down to a level with the colonial 
impost on sugar, that we may have the 
same duty paid on all, and that the 
whole proceeds shall go to the Queen, 
and none of it to the owners of estates 
in the West Indies. Nobody opposes 
the reduction of duty on sugar, so far 
as the Queen gets it; but if we propose 
to take away the tax for the protection 
of the colonial interest, as it is called, 
we have a powerful body arrayed against 
us, and all the same dangers apprehend- 
ed which we find alleged in the case ot 
bread. Gentlemen, this may serve to 
illustrate very clearly, to those who are 
not in the habit of reasoning upon these 
matters very closely, what our object 
really is. We propose to reduce the 
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taxes paid to monopolists; and I put it 
to any person whether it can be less in- 
jurious to the country to pay taxes to 
individuals who make no return in the 
shape of services to the %tate—who 
neither provide army nor navy, nor sup- 
port police, church, or any other estab- 


lishment—to pay taxes to these irre- | 


sponsible individuals, thanto the Queen’s 
Government, which makes some return 
for them? What I wish to guard our- 
selves against is this—that Sir Robert 
Peel shall not mix up our question of 
Free Trade with his dexterity in finance. 
If he likes to shift the cards, and make 
an interchange between tea, cotton, to- 
bacco, malt, and the income-tax, and 
ply one interest against the other, it is 
all very well; let him do so; it may suit 
his purpose as a feat in the jngglery of 
statesmanship. But let it be understood 
that we have nothing to do with all this 
mystification and shuffling. Ours is a 
very simple and plain proposition. We 
say to the right hon. Baronet, ‘ Abolish 
the monopolies which go to enrich that 
majority which placed you in power and 
keeps you there.’ We know he will not 
attempt it; but we are quite certain that 
he will make great professions of being 
a Free-trader notwithstanding. 

Oh ! I am more afraid of our friends 
being taken in by plausibilities and mys- 
tifications than anything else. I wish 
we had the Duke of Richmond or his 
Grace of Buckingham in power for 
twelve months, that they might be com- 
pelled to avow what they really want, 
and let us have a perfect understanding 
upon the matter. We should not then 
be long before we achieved the object of 
our organisation. Sir Robert Peel will 
meet Parliament under circumstances 
which may perhaps call for congratula- 
tion in the Queen’s speech. Manufac- 
tures and commerce are thriving, and the 
revenue is flourishing. Was that ever 
known when corn was at an immoder- 
ately high price? The present state of 
our finances and manufactures is an il- 
lustration of the truth of the Free-trade 
doctrines. As the chairman has told 
you, I have been, during the last two 
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months, paying a visit to nearly all the 
principal towns in Lancashire and York- 
shire, and have seen much prosperity 
prevailing in those places, where, four 
years ago, the people were plunged in 
the greatest distress; and I am glad to 
tell you that I have everywhere met 
larger and more enthusiastic meetings 
than I did in the time of the greatest 
crisis of distress. We have passed 
through that trying ordeal which I had 
always dreaded as the real and difficult 
test of this agitation ; I mean the period 
when the manufactures of this country 
regained a temporary prosperity. We 
are proof against that trial; we have 
had larger, more enthusiastic, and more 
influential meetings than ever we had 
before ; and I am happy to tell you, 
that, so far as the north of England goes, 
the present state of prosperity in business 
is merely having the effect of recruiting 
the funds of the Anti-Corn law League. 

There is not a working man in the 
manufacturing districts who has not 
his eyes opened to the enormous false- 
hoods which have been told by the mo- 
nopolists during the last four or five 
years. You know that the operatives 
do not deal learnedly in books: they 
are not all of them great theorists, or 
philosophers ; but they have, neverthe- 
less, a lively faith in what passes under 
their own noses. These men have seen 
the prices of provisions high, and they 
have then found pauperism and starva- 
tion in their streets; they have seen them 
low, and have found the demand for 
labour immediately increase, and wages 
rising in every district of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, and a state of things pre- 
vailing the very opposite of that which 
was told them by the monopolists. In 
fact, in some businesses the men now 
have their employers so completely at 
their mercy, that they can dictate their 
own terms to them. We have heard of 
one gentleman in the north—not one of 
the Leaguers, but a large employer of 
labour—who remarked, ‘ My hands will 
only work four days a-week now; if we 
have free trade in corn, and business is 
as prosperous as you say it would then 
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be, Ishould not be able to manage them 
at all.’ 

I was at Oldham the other day, and, 
during our proceedings at a public meet- 
ing in the Town-hall, a working man 
rose in the body of the assembly, and 
begged to say a few words upon the 
subject for which we were convened ; 
and his staternent put the whole question 
as to the effect of high and low prices 
on the wages of the operative into so 
clear a form, that I begged it might be 
taken down ; and I will now give it you 
verbatim as he delivered it. I think it 
is the whole secret given in the compass 
of a nutshell :— 


soseh Shaw, a working man, in the 
body of the meeting, said :—Mr. Chair- 
man and gentlemen, I rise for the purpose 
of making a few remarks on the subject of 
the Corn-laws. I have but once before 
spoken before a Member of Parliament, 
viz. Mr. Hindley, at a public meeting at 
Lees. I have spoken once at Ashton and 
Saddleworth, but never before in Oldham. 
I have thought on the subject of the Corn- 
laws for the last twenty years and more, 
and I have ever seen great reason to con- 
demn them. As there is no probability 
that 1 shall ever see Sir Robert Peel, as he 
never comes down into this neighbourhood, 
and I being not able to bear the expense 
of going to London, I wish you (address- 
ing Mr. Cobden) to be so kind as to tell 
him what you have heard a working man 
say on the subject of the Corn-laws in a 
large and respectable public meeting in 
the town of Oldham. Iam nowand have 
been long of opinion that the Corn-laws 
are very injurious to the working classes, 
and I will tell you how I prove it. I have 
been in the habit of observing that when 
the prices of food have been high, wages 
have been low, which sufficiently accounts 
for the dreadful state of Stockport and the 
other manufacturing towns and districts 
two or three years since. At that time, 
when wheat was up to about 7os. a quarter, 
the working man would have 25s. per 
quarter to pay for it more than now when 
it is down to 45s., and consequently would 
have 255. less to lay out for clothing and 
other necessaries for his comfort during 
the time he was consuming a quarter of 
wheat. 
the prices of eatables have come down, 


I have further to state that, since | 
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I have seen a deal more new fustian 
jackets in our village of Lees than I have 
seen for four or five years during the time 
of high prices; and I will also tell you 
how I account for that. When provisions 
are high, the people have so much to pay 
for them that they have little or nothing 
left to buy clothes with; and when they 
have little to buy clothes with, there are 
few clothes sold; and when there are few 
clothes sold, there are too many to sell; 
and when there are too many to sell, they 
are very cheap; and when they are very 
cheap, there cannot be much paid for 
making them: and that, consequently, 
the manufacturing working man’s wages 
are reduced, the mills are shut up, busi- 
ness is ruined, and general distress is 
spread through the country. But when, 
as now, the working man has the said ass. 
left in his pocket, he buys more clothing 
with it (ay, and other articles of comfort 
too), and that increases the demand for 
them, and the greater the demand, you 
know, makes them rise in price, and the 
rising in price enables the working man to 
get higher wages and the masters better 
profits. This, therefore, is the way I prove 
that high provisions make lower wages, 
and cheap provisions make higher wages. 
(Cheers.) 


Now, it is not possible that there can 
be one intelligent man like this, rising 
up in a public meeting, and giving su 
clear a view of the workings of this 
system, without there being a tolerable 
share of intelligence among his fellow- 
workmen in that neighbourhood. One 
by one these fallacies of our opponents 
have been by the course of experience 
cut from under the feet of the monopo- 
lists. Now, I do not see that we can 
do better, at the beginning of the year, 
than reiterate the grounds on which we 
advocate our principles, and state again 
what our profession of faith is. The 
gentlemen below me, with their are in 
their hands, may drop them for the 
present, for I have stated them over and 
over again. We do not want free trade 
in corn to reduce wages; if we, the 
manufacturers (I speak now of them as 
a class, but the observation applies to 


' all), wanted to reduce wages, we should 


keep up the Corn-law, because the price 
) 
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of labour is the lowest when the corn is 
highest. We do not want it to enable 
us to compete with foreigners ; we do 
that already, You do not suppose that 
the Chinese give the manufacturer or 
merchant who comes from England a 
higher price for his goods than they will 
to any other people. Suppose one of 
the manufacturers who votes for the 
Corn-law here, sent out his goods to 
China, and said—‘ You will give us a 
little higher price for our longcloths 
than you give to these Germans or 
Americans, for we have a Corn-law in 
England, and I always vote for that side 
which keeps up the bread-tax ; and I 
hope, therefore, you will give me a 
higher price.’ What would the man 
with a pigtail say? He would reply, 
‘If you are such blockheads as to sub- 
mit to have your bread taxed in your 
own land, we are not such fools as to 
give you a higher price for your long- 
cloths than we can get them at from the 
Germans and Americans.’ You com- 
pete with foreigners now ; and all we 
say is, that you will be able to do so 
better if you have your bread at the 
same price as your competitors have. 
Then the object of free trade in corn is 
simply this—to have more trade; and 
the Oldham operative has shown you 
how more trade will raise wages. We 
want increased trade, and that in the 
articles which will minister most to the 
comfort of the working man. Every 
cargo of corn which comes in from 
abroad in exchange for manufactured 
goods, or anything else—for you cannot 
get it unless you pay for it with the 
produce of labour—will serve the work- 
ing man in two ways. Inthe first place, 
he will eat the corn which is thus im- 
ported ; inasmuch as we of the middle, 
and those of the upper classes, already 
get as much as we require, and the poor 
must eat it, or it will not be consumed 
at all. But it must be paid for as well 
as eaten; and therefore every cargo of 
corn that comes to England will benefit 
the working men in two ways. They 
and their families must eat it all; and 
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demand for their labour, and that will 
raise their wages, whilst it moderates 
the price of their provisions. Doubc- 
less it will also be of advantage to other 
portions of the community, but it can 
only benefit them through the working 
class—that is, through those who now 
do not get enough to eat. 

Then we have the farmer’s objection 
to meet, and he says: ‘If you bring in 
foreign corn, for every quarter of corn 
that you so import, we shall have a 
market for one quarter less in England.’ 
That statement proceeds upon the old 
assumption, that the people of this 
country are now sufficiently fed. The 
middle classes, I admit, have enough; 
and a great many of the upper classes 
get much more than is good for them; 
but the working men of this land,—and 
in that term I include the Irish, Welsh, 
Scotch, and the agricultural poor of 
England,—I maintain that all these are 
not half fed: I mean to say they are 
not half as well fed as the class to which 
I belong, nor as the working classes are 
in the United States of America. I 
have seen them on both sides of the 


.Atlantic, and I will vouch for the fact 


We have all heard of the anecdote of 
the Irishman in Kentucky: the poor 
fellow had gone out to America ; he did 
not know how to write, and he asked his 
master to write a letter for him. He 
began it thus :—‘ Dear Murphy, I am 
very happy and comfortable, and I have 
meat once a-day.’ His master said— 
‘What do you mean? Why, you can 
have meat three times a-day, and more 
if you like.’ ‘Ah, sure! your honour, 
that’s true ; but they will not believe it 
at all, at all.” Now, why should not 
the working people of this country be 
allowed to have as much meat and 
bread, if they can get it by the produce 
of their industry, as the people of 
America enjoy? It is a hard penalty to 
be obliged to send 3,000 miles for food ; 
but it is an atrocity—ay, a fearful vio- 
lation of Nature’s law—if, in addition 


| to that natural penalty which the Crea- 


é | tor himself has imposed upon us, of 
it can only be paid for by an increased | 


sending across the Atlantic for a suffi- 
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cient supply of food, men—the owners 
of the soil in this country—step in, place 
obstacles in the way, and prevent the 


poorest people in the land from having 


that food which their fellow-creatures 
3,000 miles off are willing to send them. 
Then let the people be sufficiently fed, 
and the introduction of more corn, 
cattle, butter, and cheese, will not hurt 
the farmer in this country. We of the 
middle classes, who now eat his good 
provisions, and those who are now suf- 
ficiently fed, will continue to be his 
customers ; and all we say is, let those 
who now do not obtain enough, get it 
from abroad in exchange for the produce 
of their own honest labour, 

The reduction of duty on wool is an 
illustration of the truth of what I am 
now saying. During thelast year there 
have been about twenty million pounds 
weight more of foreign and colonial 
wool brought into this country than 
there was the year before; the penny 
duty was abolished totally and immedi- 
ately, and here is this vast influx of that 
article from abroad: and yet the farm- 
ers of this country have been getting 
from twenty to thirty per cent. more for 
their home-grown wool than they did 
previously. Now, why is this? Simply 
because the extension and prosperity of 
our manufactures have gone on even ina 
greater ratio than this largely-increased 
importation of wool. So I maintain 
that, if you will give freedom to the 
commerce of this country, and let loose 
the energies of the people, their ability 
to consume corn and provisions brought 
from abroad will increase faster than the 
quantity imported, whatever it may be. 
I really feel almost ashamed to reiterate 
these truisms to you ; but that they are 
necessary, the present position of our 
question proves. Gentlemen, my firm 
conviction is, that this measure cannot 
be carried in-doors within the House 
of Commons; that the next session of 
Parliament will see no progress made 
by that body. We, Free-traders, there, 
may expose their utter futility in argu- 
ment — make them ridiculous, cover 
them with disgrace, in debate; they may 
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talk such stuff that children would be 
ashamed of out of the House of Com- 
mons ; but they will, notwithstanding, 
vote for the Corn-law. Yes, it will be 
like drawing the kid out of the maw of 
the wolf, to extort the repeal of that law 
from the landowners of this country. 

I remember quite well, five years ago, 
when we first came up to Parliament to 
petition the Legislature, a certain noble 
earl, who had distinguished himself pre- 
viously by advocating a repeal of the 
Corn-laws, called upon us at Brown’s 
Hotel. The committee of the deputa- 
tion had a private interview with him, 
during which he asked us what we came 
to petition for? We replied, for the 
total and immediate repeal of the Corn- 
laws. His answer was, ‘ My belief is, 
that the present Parliament would not 
pass even a 12s. fixed duty; I am quite 
sure they would not pass a 10s.,; but as 
for the total repeal of the Corn-law, you 
may as well try to overturn the mon- 
archy as to accomplish that object.’ I 
do not think any one would go so far as 
to tell us that now ; I do not suppose 
that, if you were to go to Tattersall’s, 
‘Lord George’ would offer you very 
long odds that this law will last five 
years longer. We have done something 
to shake the old edifice, but it will re- 
quire a great deal of battering yet to 
bring it down about the ears of its sup- 
porters. It will not be done in the 
House; it must be done out of it. 
Neither will it be effected with the pre- 
sent constituency ; you must enlarge it 
first. I have done something towards 
that end since I last saw you. I have 
assisted in bringing four or five thou- 
sand new ‘good men and true’ into the 
electoral list—four or five thousand 
that we know of in Lancashire, York- 
shire, and Cheshire; and I believe 
there are five or ten times as many 
more throughout the country, who have 
taken the hint we gave them of getting 
possession of the electoral franchise for 
the counties. Some people tell you 
that it is very dangerous and unconsti- 
tutional to invite people to enfranchise 
themselves by buying a freehold qualifi- 
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cation. I say, without being revolu- 
tionary or boasting of being more demo- 
cratic than others, that the sooner the 
power in this country is transferred from 
the landed oligarchy, which has so mis- 
used it, and is placed absolutely—mind, 
I say ‘absolutely’—in the hands of 
the intelligent middle and industrious 
classes, the better for the condition and 
destinies of this country. 

I hope that every man who has the 
ability to possess himself of the fran- 
chise for a county, will regard it as his 
solemn and sacred duty to do so before 
the 31st of this month. Recollect what 
it is we ask you to do: totake into your 
own hands the power of doing justice to 
twenty-seven millions of people ! When 
Watt presented himself before George 
III., the old monarch asked him what 
article he made; and the immortal in- 
ventor of the steam-engine replied, 
‘ Your Majesty, I make that which kings 
are fond of—power.’ Now, we seek to 
create a higher power in England, by 
inducing our fellow-countrymen to place 
themselves upon the electoral list in the 
counties. We must have not merely the 
boroughs belonging to the people; but 
give the counties to the towns, which 
are their right; and not the towns to 
the counties, as they have been hereto- 
fore. There is not a father of a family, 
who has it at all in his power, but 
ought to place at the disposal of his son 
the franchise for a county; no, not one. 
It should be the parent’s first gift to his 
son, upon his attaining the age of twenty. 
There are many ladies, I am happy to 
say, present ; now, it is a very anomal- 
ous and singular fact, that they cannot 
vote themselves, and yet that they have 
a power of conferring votes upon other 
people. I wish they had the franchise, 
for they would often make a much better 
use of it than their husbands. The day 
before yesterday, when I was in Man- 
chester (for we are brought up now to 
interchange visits with each other by 
the miracle of steam in eight hours and 
a half), a lady presented herself to make 
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inquiries how she could convey a free- 
hold qualification to her son, previous 
to the 31st of this month; and she re- 
ceived due instructions for the purpose. 
Now, ladies who feel strongly on this 
question—who have the spirit to resent 
the injustice that is practised on their 
fellow-beings — cannot do better than 
make a donation of a county vote to their 
sons, nephews, grandsons, brothers, or 
any one upon whom they can beneficially 
confer that privilege. The time is short ; 
between this and the 31st of the month, 
we must induce as many people to buy 
new qualifications as will secure the re- 
presentation of Lancashire, the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, and Middlesex. I 
will guarantee the West Riding of York- 
shire and Lancashire; will you do the 
same by Middlesex ? 

I am quite sure you will do what you 
can, each in his own private circle. This 
is a work which requires no gift of ora- 
tory, or powerful public appeals; it isa 
labour in which men can be useful priv- 
ately and without ostentation. If there 
be any in this land who have seen others 
enduring probably more labour than their 
share, and feel anxious to contribute 
what they can to this good cause, let 
them take up this movement of qualify- 
ing for the counties ; and in their several 
private walks do their best to aid us in 
carrying out this object. We have begun 
a new year, and it will not finish our 
work ; but whether we win this year, the 
next, or the year after, in the mean time 
we are not without our consolations, 
When I think of this most odious, wick- 
ed, and oppressive system, and reflect 
that this nation—so renowned for its 
energy, independence, and spirit—is sub- 
mitting to have its bread taxed, its in- 
dustry crippled, its people—the poorest 
in the land—deprived of the first neces- 
saries of life, I blush that such a country 
should submit to so vile a degradation. 
It is, however, consolation to me, and I 
hope it will be to all of you, that we do 
not submit to it without doing our best 
to put an end to the iniquity. 


Dis sel bale Wy br 
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AGRICULTURAL DISTRESS. 
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{On March 13, 1845, Mr. Cobden moved for a Select Committee to inquire into the 
causes and extent of the alleged agricultural distress, and into the effects of legislative 
protection upon the interests of landowners, tenant-farmers, and farm-labourers. This 
motion was opposed on the part of the Government by Mr. Sidney Herbert, on the 
ground that several such Committees had sat, and had never led to any useful result. 
The motion was lost by a majority of 92 (121 to 213).] 


T AM relieved on this occasion from 
any necessity to apologise to the other 
side of the House for this motion having 
emanated from myself; for I expressed 
a hope, when I gave my notice, that the 
subject would be taken up by some one 
of the hon. Members opposite. I hope, 
therefore, that in any reply which may 
be offered to the observations I am 
about to submit to the consideration of 
the House, I shall not hear, as I did in 
the last year, that this motion comes from 
a suspicious quarter. I will also add, 
that I have so arranged its terms as to 
include in it the objects embraced in both 
the amendments of which notice has 
been given (Mr. Woodhouse’s.and Mr. 
S. O’Brien’s), and therefore I conclude 
that the hon. Members who have given 
those notices will not think it necessary 
to press them, but rather will concur in 
this motion. Its object is the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee to inquire 
into the condition of the agricultural 
interests, with a view to ascertain how 
far the law affecting the importation of 
agricultural produce has affected those 
interests. 


Now, that there is distress among the 
farmers I presume cannot be established 
upon higher authority than that of those 
who profess to be ‘the farmers’ friends.’ 
I learn from those hon. Gentlemen who 
have been paying their respects to the 
Prime Minister, that the agriculturists 
are in a state of great embarrassment 
and distress. I find one gentleman from 
Norfolk, Mr. Hudson, stating that the 
farmers in Norfolk are paying rents 
out of capital; while Mr, Turner from 
Devonshire assured the right hon. Bar- 
onet (Sir R. Peel) that one half of the 
smaller farmers in that county are in- 
solvent, that the other half is rapidly 
hastening to the same condition, and 
that, unless some remedial measures 
are adopted by the House, they will 
be plunged into irretrievable poverty. 
These accounts from those counties 
agree with what I hear from other 
sources, and I will put it to hon, Mem- 
bers opposite whether the condition of 
the farmers in Suffolk, Wiltshire, and 
Hampshire is any better. I will put it 
to county Members whether, looking to 
the whole of the south of England, from 
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the confines of Nottinghamshire to the 
Land’s End, the farmers are not in a 
state of embarrassment—whether, as a 
rule, that is not their condition. Then, 
according to every precedent in the 
House, this is a fit and proper time to 
bring forward this motion; and I will 
venture to say, that if the Duke of Buck- 
ingham had a seat in this House, he 
would do what he, as Lord Chandos, 
did—move such a resolution. 

The distress of the farmer being ad- 
mitted, the next question that arises is, 
What is the cause of this distress? Now, 
I feel the greater necessity for a com- 
mittee of inquiry, because I find a great 
discrepancy of opinion as to the cause. 
One right hon. Gentleman has said that 
the distress is local, and moreover that 
it does not arise from legislation; while 
the hon. Member for Dorsetshire (Mr. 
Bankes) declared that it is general, and 
that it does arise from legislation. I am 
at a loss, indeed, to understand what 
this protection to agriculture means, be- 
cause I find such contradictory accounts 
given in this House by the promoters of 
it. For instance, nine months ago the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. 
Villiers) brought forward his motion for 
the repeal of the Corn-laws; and the 
right hon. Gentleman then at the head 
of the Board of Trade (Mr. Gladstone) 
stated in reply to him, that the last 
Corn-law had been most successful in 
its operation, and he took great credit 
to the Government for the steadiness of 
price obtained underit. As these things 
were so often disputed, it is as well to 
give the quotation, The right hon. 
Gentleman said, — 


‘ Was there any man who had supported 
the law in the year 1842, who could hon- 
estly say that he had been disappointed in 
its working? Could any one point out a 
promise or a prediction hazarded in the 
course of the protracted debates upon the 
measure, which promise or prediction had 
been subsequently falsified ?’ 


Now, let the House recollect that the 
right hon. Gentleman was speaking 
when wheat was 56s. 8¢.; but wheat is 
ac present 45s. The right hon. Baronet 
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at the head of the Government said that 
his legislation on the subject had no- 
thing to do with wheat being 45s.; but 
how is.the difficulty to be got over, that 
the head of the Board of Trade, nine 
months ago, claimed merit to the Gov- 
ernment for having kept up wheat to 
that price? These discrepancies in the 
Government itself, and between the 
Government and its supporters, render 
it more necessary that this ‘protection’ 
should be inquired into. 

I must ask, What does it mean? We 
have prices now at 45s. I have been 
speaking within the last week to the 
highest authority in England—one often 
quoted in this House—and I learned 
from him that, with another favourable 
harvest, it was quite likely that wheat 
would be at 35s. What does this legis- 
lation mean, if we are to have prices 
fluctuating from 56s. to 35s. ? Can this 
be prevented by legislation? That is 
the question. There is a rank delusion 
spread abroad among the farmers ; and 
it is the duty of the House to dispel that 
delusion, and to institute an inquiry into 
the matter. 

But there isa difference of opinion on 
my own side of the House, and some 
Members, representing great and power- 
ful interests, think the farmers are suf- 
fering because they have this legislative 
protection. This difference of opinion 
makes the subject a fit and proper one 
for inquiry in a Committee; and I am 
prepared to bring evidence before it, to 
show that farmers are labouring under 
great evils—evils that I can connect 
with the Corn-laws, though they appear 
to be altogether differently caused. 

The first great evil they labour under 
is a want of capital. No one can deny 
it; itis notorious. I do not say it dis- 
paragingly of the farmers. The farmers 
of this country are just of the same race 
as the rest of Englishmen, and, if placed 
in the same situation, would be as suc 
cessful men of business and traders and 
manufacturers as their countrymen ; but 
it is notorious, as a rule, that they are 
deficient in capital. Hon. Gcntlemen 
acquainted with farming will probably 
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admit that ro/. an acre, on arable land, 
is a competent capital for carrying on 
the business of farming successfully ; 
but I have made many inquiries in all 
parts of the kingdom, and I give it as 
my decided conviction, that at the pre- 
sent moment the farmers’ capital does 
not average 5/. an acre, taking the whole 
of England south of the Trent, and in- 
cluding all Wales. Though, of course, 
there are exceptions in every county— 
men of large capital—men farming their 
own land—I am convinced that this is 
true, as a rule, and I am prepared to 
back my opinion by witnesses before 
a Committee. Here, then, is a tract 
of country comprehending probably 
20,000,000 of cultivable acres, and 
100,000, 000/. more capital is wanted for 
its cultivation. 

What is the meaning of ‘ farming 
capital’? It means more manuring, 
more labour, more cattle, larger crops. 
But let us fancy a country in which there 
is a deficiency of all those things which 
ought to be there, and then guess what 
must be the condition of the labourers 
wanting employment and food. It may 
be said that capital would be there, if it 
were a profitable investment. I admit 
it; and thus the question comes to be, 
—How is it, that in a country over- 
flowing with capital—where there is a 
plethora in every other business—where 
every other pursuit is abounding with 
money—when money is going to France 
for railroads, and to Pennsylvania for 
bonds—when it is connecting the Atlan- 
tic with the Pacific by canals, and diving 
to the bottom of Mexican mines for in- 
vestment—it yet finds no employment 
in the most attractive of all spots, the 
soil of this country itself? 

Admitting the evil, with all its train 
of fearful consequences, what is the cause 
of it? There can be no doubt whatever, 
—it is admitted by the highest authori- 
ties, that the cause is this,—there was 
not security for capital on the land. 
Capital shrinks instinctively from in- 
security of tenure, and we have not in 
England that security which will warrant 
men of capital investing their money in 
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the soil. Is it not a matter worthy of 
consideration, how far this insecurity of 
tenure is bound up with the ‘protection’ 
system of which hon. Members opposite 
are so enamoured? Suppose it could 
be shown that they are in a vicious circle; 
that they have made politics of Corn- 
laws ; that they wanted voters, to retain 
Corn-laws; that they think the Corn- 
laws a great mine of wealth, and there- 
fore will have dependent tenants, that 
they may have votes at elections, and 
so retain those laws. If they will have 
dependent voters, they cannot have men 
of spirit and of capital. Then their 
policy reacts upon them ; if they have 
not men of skill and capital, they can- 
not have protection and employment for 
the labourer; and then comes round the 
vicious termination—pauperism, poor- 
rates, county-rates, and all the evils from 
which they are asking the Prime Minis- 
ter to relieve them. 

But here I have to quote authorities, 
and I shall quote some of the highest 
consideration with the opposite side of 
the House. I will just state the opinion 
of the hon. Member for Berkshire (Mr. 
Pusey), delivered at the meeting of the 
Suffolk Agricultural Society. That hon. 
Gentleman said :— 


‘ He knew this country well, and he knew 
there was not a place from Plymouth ty 
Berwick in which the landlords might nut 
make improvements; but when the tenant 
was short of money, the landlord generally 
would be short of money too. But he 
would tell them how to find funds. There 
were many districts where there was a great 
superfluity not only of useless but of mis- 
chievous timber; and if they would cut 
that down which excluded the sun and air, 
and fed on the soil, and sell it, they would 
benefit the farmer by cutting it down, and 
they would benefit the farmer and labourer 
too by laying out the proceeds in under- 
draining the soil. There was another mode 
in which they might find money. He knew 
that on some properties a large sum was 
spent in the preservation of game. It was 
not at all unusual for the game to cost 
500/. or 600/. a-year ; and if this were given 
up, the money would employ a hundred 
able-bodied labourers in improving the 
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property. This was another fund for the 
landlords of England to benefit the labour- 
ers, and the farmers at the same time.’ 


Again, at the Colchester agricultural 
meeting— 


‘Mr. Fisher Hobbes was aware that a | 


spirit of improvement was abroad. Much 
was said about the tenant-farmers doing 
more. He agreed they might do more: 
the soil of the country was capable of 
greater production; if he said one-fourth 
more, he should be within compass. But 
that could not be done by the tenant-farmer 
alone; they must have confidence; it must 
be done by leases—by draining—by ex- 
tending the length of fields—by knocking 
down hedge-rows, and clearing away trees 
which now shielded the corn.’ 


But there was still higher authority. 
At the late meeting at Liverpool, Lord 
Stanley declared— 


‘I say, and as one connected with the 
land I feel myself bound to say it, that a 
landlord has no right to expect any great 
and permanent improvement of his land by 
the tenant, unless that tenant be secured 
the repayment of his outlay, not by the 
personal character or honour of his land- 
lord, but by a security which no casualties 
can interfere with—the security granted 
him by the terms of a lease for years.’ 


Not only does the want of security 
prevent capital from flowing to the soil, 
but it actually hinders the improvement 
of the land by those who already occupy 
it. There are many tenants who could 
improve their land if they were made 
secure; they either have capital them- 
selves, or their friends can advance it ; 
but with the want of leases, with the 
want of security, they are deterred from 
laying out their money. Everything 
was kept ‘from year to year.’ It is im- 
possible to farm properly unless money 
is invested in land for more thana year. 
A man ought to begin farming with a 
prospect of waiting eight years before 
he can see a return for what he must do 
in the first year of two. Tenants, there- 
fore, are prevented by their landlords 
from carrying on cultivation properly. 
They are made servile and dependent, 
disinclined to improvement, afraid to let 
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the landlord see that they could improve 
their farms, lest he should pounce on 
them for an increase of rent. The hon. 


' Member for Lincolnshire (Mr. Christo- 
| pher) is offended at these expressions ; 


what said that hon. Member on the mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for Manchester 
(Mr. Gibson) last year on agricultural 
statistics ?— 

‘It was most desirable for the farmer to 
know the actual quantity of corn grown in 
this country, as such knowledge would in- 


| sure steadiness of prices, which was in- 


finitely more valuable to the agriculturist 
than fluctuating prices. But to ascertain 
this there was extreme dirficulty. They 
could not leave it to the farmer to make a 
return of the quantity which he produced, 
for it was not for his interest to do so. If 
in any one or two years he produced four 
quarters per acre on land which had pre- 
viously grown but three, he might fear lest 
his landlord would say, ‘‘ Your land is 
more productive than I imagined, and I 
must therefore raise your rent.’’ The interest 
of the farmers, therefore, would be to 
underrate, and to furnish low returns.’ 


Here is a little evidence of the same 
kind that is to be gathered from the 
meeting of the South Devon Agricultural 
Association, where the Rev. C. Johnson 
said, — 

‘He knew it had been thought that 
landlords were ready to avail themselves 
of such associations, on account of the op- 
portunity it afforded them of diving into 
their tenants’ affairs and opening their 
eyes. An instance of this occurred to 
him at a recent ploughing match, where 
he met a respectable agriculturist whom 
he well knew, and asked him if he was 
going toit. Hesaid, ‘‘No.” ‘Why?’ 
Because he did not approve of such things. 
This ‘‘ why” produced another ‘‘ why,” 
and the man gave a reason why: Suppose 
he sent a plough and man, with two su- 
perior horses; the landlord at once would 
say, ‘‘This man is doing too well on my 
estate,” and increase the rent.’ 


I will ask the landed gentry of England 
what state of things is this, that the 
farmer dares not appear to have a good 
pair of horses, or to derive four quarters 
where the land had formerly produced 
only three. Hon. Members cheer, but 
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I ask, is it not so? I must say, that the 
condition of things indicated by those 
two quotations brings the farmer very 
near down in point of servility to the 
ryot of the East. The one takes the 
utmost care to conceal the amount of his 
produce ; the other suffers the bastinado, 
rather than tell how much corn is grown. 
The tenant, indeed, is not afraid of the 
bastinado, but he is kept in fear of a dis- 
tress for rent. 

This is the state of tenant-farming 
without a lease, and in England a lease 
is the exception and not the rule. But 
even sometimes, when there isa lease or 
agreement, the case is still worse, for 
the clauses and covenants are of such an 
obsolete and preposterous character, that 
I will defy any man to carry on the 
business of farming properly under them. 
I will just read a passage from a Che- 
shire lease—an actual lease—to show in 
what sort of way the tenant-farmer is 
bound down :— 


‘To pay the landlord 20é. for every sta- 
tute acre of ground, and so in proportion 
for a less quantity, that shall be converted 
into tillage, or used contrary to the ap- 
pointment before made ; and 5/. for every 
hundredweight of hay, thrave of straw, 
load of potatoes, or cartload of manure, 
that shall be sold or taken from the pre- 
mises during the term ; and ro/. for every 
tree fallen, cut down, ordestroyed, cropped, 
lopped, or topped, or willingly suffered so 
to be; and 2o0/. for every servant or other 
person so hired or admitted as to gain a 
settlement in the township; and 1o/. per 
statute acre, and so in proportion for a less 
quantity of the said land, which the tenant 
shall lot off or underlet, such sums to be 
paid on demand after every breach, and in 
default of payment to be considered as re- 
served rent, and levied by distress and sale, 
as rent in arrear may be levied and raised ; 
and to do six days’ boon team work when- 
ever called upon ; and to keep for the land- 
lord one dog, and one cock or hen; and 
to make no marlpit without the landlord’s 
consent first obtained in writing, after 
which the same is to be properly filled in; 
nor to allow any inmate to remain on the 
premises after six days’ notice ; nor to keep 
nor feed any sheep, except such as are 
used for the consumption of the family. 
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What is such an instrument as this? I 
will tell the House what it is. Itisa 
trap for unwary men—a barrier against 
capital and intelligence, and a fetter to 
any freeman. No one can farm unde1 
such a lease. The hon. Member fox 
Shoreham (Sir C. Burrell) cheered ; but 
if hon. Members would look into their 
own leases, though there may not be 
the ‘cocks and hens, and dogs,’ and 
probably not the ‘ team-work,’ they will] 
find almost as great absurdities. These 
documents are generally taken from old 
dusty, antediluvian remains, that some 
lawyer’s clerk drew from a pigeon-hole, 
and copied out for every in-coming 
tenant ; something that had been in ex 
istence perhaps for five hundred years 
You give men no credit for being able 
to discover any improvements ; in fact, 
you tie them down from improving ; you 
go upon the assumption that there will 
be no improvement, and do your best ta 
prevent it. I do not know why we 
should not have leases of land upon 
terms similar to those in leases of manu 
factories, and places of business; no1 
do I think farming can be carried on as 
it ought to be until then. A man may 
take a manufactory, and pay 1,000/. a 
year for it. An hon. Member near me 
pays more than 4,000/. a-year rent for 
his manufactory and machinery. Does 
he covenant as to the manner in which 
that machinery is to be worked, and as 
to the revolutions of his spindles? No; 
his landlord lets to him the bricks and 
mortarand machinery. The machinery 
was scheduled to him, and, when his 
lease is over, he must leave the ma- 
chinery in the same state as when he 
found it, and be paid for the improve- 
ments. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer (Mr. Goulburn) cheers that. 1 
want to ask his opinion on a similar 
lease for a farm. 

I am rather disposed to think that the 
Anti-Corn-law League will very likely 
form a joint-stock association, having 
none but Free-traders in that body, to 
purchase a joint-stock estate, and have 
a model farm, taking care to have it in 
one of the rural counties where they all 
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think there is the greatest need of im- 
provement—perhaps Buckinghamshire ; 
and there establish a model farm, anda 
model homestead, and model cottages 
(and I will tell the noble lord, the Mem- 
ber for Newark [Lord J. Manners] that 
we shall have model gardens, without 
any outcry about it); but the great ob- 
ject shall be to have a model lease. 
We shall have as a farmer a man of in- 
telligence, and a man of capital. Iam 
not so unreasonable as to say that you 
ought to let your land to a man without 
capital, and to one who is not intelli- 
gent ; but select such a man, with in- 
telligence and capital, and you cannot 
give him too wide a scope. You will 
find such a man, and let him have a 
farm, and such a lease as my hon. friend 
took his factory with. He shall do what 
he likes with the old pasture ; if he can 
make more of it with ploughing it up, 
he shall do so. If he can grow white 
crops every year, he shall do so. I 
know persons who are doing that in 
more places than one in this country. 
If he can make any improvement he 
shall make it. We will leit him the 
land with a schedule of the state of till- 
age on the farm, and will bind him to 
leave the land as good as he found it. 
It shall be valued ; and if in an inferior 
state when he leaves it, he shall com- 
pensate us for it: if it be in a superior 
state, he shall be compensated accord- 
ingly by the association. You will think 
this something very difficult, but the 
association will give him possession of 
the farm, with everything on the soil, 
whether wild or tame. We will give 
him absolute control; there shall be no 
gamekeeper prowling about, and no 
sporting over his farm. Where is the 
difficulty ? You may take as stringent 
means as you please to compel the 
punctual payment of rent; you may 
take the right of re-entry if the rent be 
not paid ; but take the payment of rent 
as the sole test of ‘the well-doing of the 
tenant, and so long as he pays that uni- 
formly, it is the only test you need have ; 
and if he be an intelligent man and a 
man of capital, you will have the strong- 
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est security that he will not waste your 
property. 

I have sometimes heard hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite say, ‘It is all very well 
to propose such leases, but we know 
many farmers who will not take them.’ 
An hon. Member cheers that. What 
does that argue? That by a process 
which the hon. Member for Lincolnshire 
(Sir John Trollope) has described —that 
degrading process which renders these 
tenants servile, hopeless, and dejected— 
they are satisfied to remain as they are, 
and do not want to be independent. 
Hear what Professor Low says on this 
subject :— 


‘The argument has again and again 
been used against the extension of leases, 
that the tenants themselves set no value on 
them ; but to how different a conclusion 
ought the existence of such a feeling 
amongst the tenantry of a country to con- 
duct us! The fact itself shows that the 
absence of leases may render a tenantry 
ignorant of the means of employing their 
own capital with advantage, indisposed to 
the exertions which improvements demand, 
and better contented with an easy rent and 
dependent condition, than with the pros- 
pect of an independence to be earned by 
increased exertion.’ 


But whilst you have a tenantry in the 
state described and pictured by the hon. 
Member for Lincolnshire, what must 
be the state of our population? The 
labourers can never be prosperous where 
the tenantry is degraded. You may go 
through the length and breadth of the 
land, and you will find that, where capi- 
tal is most abundant, and where there 
is the most intelligence, there you will 
find the labouring classes the most happy 
and comfortable. On the other hand, 
show me an impoverished tenantry, and 
there I will show you a peasantry in the 
most hopeless and degraded condition ; 
as in the north of Devonshire, for in- 
stance. I have proved that the want of 
capital is the greatest want among the 
farmers, and that the want of leases is 
the cause of the want of capital. You 
may say, ‘ You have not connected this 
with the Corn-laws and the protective 
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system.’ I will read to you the opinion 
of an hon, Gentleman who sits on that 
(the Opposition) side of the House ; it 
is in a published letter of Mr. Hayter. 
He said :— 


‘The more I see of and practise agri- 
culture, the more firmly am I convinced 
that the whole unemployed labour of the 
country could, under a better system of 
husbandry, be advantageously put into 
operation ; and, moreover, that the Corn- 
laws have been one of the principal causes 
of the present system of bad farming and 
consequent pauperism. Nothing short of 
their entire removal will ever induce the 
average farmer to rely upon anything else 
than the Legislature for the payment of 
his rent, his belief being that all rent is 
paid by corn, and nothing else than corn ; 
and that the Legislature can, by enacting 
Corn-laws, create a price which will make 
his rent easy. The day of their (the Corn- 
laws) entire abolition ought to be a day of 
jubilee and rejoicing to every man inter- 
ested in land.’ 


I do not stay to collect the causes affect- 
ing this matter, and to inquire whether 
the Corn-law and our protective system 
have caused the want of leases, or have 
caused the want of capital. I do not 
stop to prove this, for this reason :—we 
have adopted a system of legislation by 
which we propose to make farming 
prosperous. I have shown you, after 
thirty years’ trial, what is the condition 
of the farmers and labourers, and you 
will not deny any of mystatements. It 
is, then, enough for me, after thirty 
years’ trial, to ask you to go into Com- 
mittee, and to inquire if something bet- 
ter cannot be devised. I am going, 
independently of protection, and inde- 
pendently of the Corn-law, to contend 
that a free trade in corn will be more 
advantageous to the farmers, and with 
the farmers I include the labourers ; 
and I beg the attention of the hon. 
Member for Gloucestershire (Mr. Char- 
teris) and the landowners. I am going 
to contend that, free trade in corn will 
be more beneficial to these classes than 
to any other classes. I should have 
contended so before the tariff, but now 
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I am prepared to do so with ten times 
more force. 

The right hon, Gentleman opposite 
(Sir R. Peel) has passed a law to enable 
fat cattle to be imported, and there have 
been some foreign fat cattle selling in 
Smithfield Market at 15/7. or 167 and 
1/, duty ; but he has not taken off the 
duty on the raw material. He did not 
do so with regard to manufactures. Mr. 
Huskisson had not doneso: but, on the 
contrary, he began by taking off the 
duty on the raw material, without taking 
off the duty on foreign manufactures. 
You (the Ministers) have begun, on this 
question, at the opposite end. I would 
admit grain free, which should go to 
make the fat cattle. 

I contend that by this protective system 
the farmers throughout the country are 
more injured than any other class of the 
community. I will begin with clover. 
The hon. Member for North North- 
amptonshire (Mr. Stafford O’Brien) put 
a question to the right hon. Baronet the 
other night, and looked so alarmed 
whilst doing so that I wondered what 
was the matter. He asked the right 
hon. Baronet ‘if he was going to admit 
clover-seed free?’ That is to be ex- 
cluded ; and for whose benefit? I ask 
that hon. Member or his constituents, 
are they in the majority of cases sellers 
of clover-seed? I will undertake to say 
they are not. How many counties are 
protected by the sale of clover-seed 
being secured to them? I will take 
Scotland ; that country imports it from 
England ; it does not grow it. I will 
undertake to say that not ten counties in 
the United Kingdom are interested in 
exporting clover-seed out of their own 
borders. There is none in Ireland. 

Take the article of Egyptian beans. 
I see the hon. Member for Essex (Sir J. 
Tyrell) in his seat: in that county they 
can grow beans and wheat and wheat 
and beans alternately, and send them to 
Mark-lane; but how is it with the poor 
lands of Surrey, and with the poor lands 
of Wiltshire? Take the country through, 
and how many counties are exporters 
of beans to market? You are taxing 
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the whole of the farmers who cannot 
export beans for the benefit of those few 
counties that can grow them. And mark, 
where you can grow beans. It is where 
the soils are better ; it isnot in one case 
in ten that a farmer can grow more than 
for his own use, or be able to send any 
to market ; and when that is the case, 
the farmer can have no interest in keep- 
ing up the price to prevent importation. 

Take oats. How many farmers have 
oats on the credit side of their books, 
as an item to rely on for paying their 


rent? They grow oats for feeding their | 
horses ; but it is an exception where 


they depend on their crop of oats for 
the payment of rent. Ireland has just 
been mulcted by the tax on clover-seed. 
Is it a benefit to the farmers who do not 
Sell oats to place a tax on their import, 
they having no interest in keeping up 
the money price of oats ? 

Take the article hops. We have a 
protective duty on hops for the protec- 
tion of particular districts, as Kent, 
Suffolk, and Surrey; but they in return 
have to pay for the protection on other 
articles which they do not produce. 

Take cheese. There is not a farmer 
but makes his own cheese for the con- 
sumption of his servants ; but how many 
send it to market? The counties of 
Chester, Gloucester, Wilts, and part of 
Derbyshire and Leicester, manufacture 
this article for sale. Here are four or 
five counties having an interest in pro- 
tecting cheese. But you must recollect 
that those counties are heavily taxed in 
the articles of oats and beans and corn; 
for these are the districts where they 
most want artificial food for their cattle. 

Take the whole of the hilly districts. 
I hope the hon. Member for Notting- 
hamshire (Mr, Knight) is present. He 
lives in Derbyshire, and employs him- 
self in rearing good cattle on the hills ; 
but he is taxed by protection for his oats, 
or Indian corn, or beans. That hon. 
Member told me the other day that he 
would like nothing better than to give 
up the protection on cattle, if he could 
only go into the market and purchase 
his thousand quarters of black oats free 
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from protective duty. Take the hilly 
districts of Wales, or take the Cheviot 
hills, or the Grampian hills; they are 
not benefited by their protection on these 
articles; they want provender for their 
cattle in the cheapest way they can get 
it. The only way in which these parts of 
the country can improve the breed of 
their stock, and bring their farms into a 
decent state of fertility, is to have food 
cheap. 

But I will go further, and say that 
the farmers on the thin soils—I mean 
the stock farmers in parts of Hertford- 
shire—farmers of large capital, arable 
farmers—are deeply interested in hav- 
ing a free importation of food for their 
cattle, because they have poor land 
which does not contain or produce the 
means for its own fertility ; and it is only 
by bringing in artificial food that they 
can bring their land into a state to grow 
good crops. I have been favoured with 
an estimate made by a very experienced 
and clever farmer in Wiltshire: it is 
from Mr. Nathaniel Atherton, of Ring- 
ton. I will read this to the House ; and 
J think that the statements of such men 
—men of intelligence and experience— 
ought to be attended to. Mr. Nathaniel 
Atherton, Rington, Wilts, estimates, — 


‘That upon 4o0o acres of land he could 
increase his profits to the amount of 280/., 
paying the same rent as at present, pro- 
vided there was a free importation of for- 
eign grains of all kinds. He would buy 
500 quarters of oats at 155., or the same 
amount in beans or peas at 145. or 155. a 
sack, to be fed on the land or in the yard; 
by which he would grow additional 160 
quarters of wheat and 230 quarters of bar- 
ley, and gain an increased profit of 300/. 
on his sheep and cattle. - His plan em- 
braces the employment of an additional 
capital of rooo/., and he would pay 15o/. 
a-year more for labour.’ 


I had an opportunity, the other day, 
of speaking to an intelligent farmer 
in Hertfordshire—Mr. Lattimore, of 
Wheathampstead ; he stands as high 
in the Hertfordshire markets as any 
farmer, as a man of skill, of abundant 
capital, and of unquestionable intel- 
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ligence. He told me that he had paid 
during the last year 230/. in enhanced 
price on the beans and other provender 
which he had bought for his cattle, in 
consequence of the restrictions on food 
of foreign growth, and that this sum 
amounted to 14s. a quarter on all the 
wheat which he had sold off his farm. 
With regard to Mr. Atherton and Mr. 
Lattimore, they are as decided advocates 
of free trade in grain as I am. 

I have before told hon. Gentlemen 
that I have as wide and extensive an ac- 
quaintance with farmers as any Member 
in this House. In almost every county 
I can give them the names of first-rate 


farmers who are as much Free-traders as | 


Iam. I told the Secretary of the much- 
dreaded Anti-Corn-law League to make 
me out a list of the names of subscribers 
to the League amongst the farmers. 


There are upwards of a hundred in | 


England and Scotland, and they com- 
prise the most intelligent men that are 
to be found in the kingdom. [I have 
been into the Lothians myself — into 
Haddingtonshire. I went and spent two 
or three days amongst the farmers there, 
and I never met with a more intelligent 
or liberal-minded body of men in the 
kingdom. They do not want restric- 
tions on corn ; they say, ‘ Let us have a 
free importation of linseed-cake and 
corn, and we can bear competition with 
any corn-growers in the world. But to 
exclude provender for cattle, and to ad- 
mit fat cattle duty free, was one of the 
greatest absurdities in legislation that 
ever was.’ We have heard of absurdities 
in commerce—of sending coffee from 
Cuba to the Cape of Good Hope, to 
bring it back to this country under the 
law ; but in ten years’ time people will 
look back with more amazement at 
our policy,—that whilst we are sending 
ships to Ichaboe for manure, we are ex- 
cluding oats, and beans, and Indian corn 
for fattening our cattle, which would give 
us a thousand times more fertilising 
manure than this which we now send 
for. , 

On the last occasion on which I spoke 
on this subject in this House I was 
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answered by the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade 
(Mr. Gladstone), and that gentleman 
talked of the Free-traders throwing poor 
land out of cultivation, and throwing 
other land out of tillage into pasture. I 
hope that the Anti-Corn-law League 
will not be reproached again with any 
such designs. My belief is, that the 
upholders of protection are pursuing the 
very course to throw land out of cultiva- 
tion and to make poor land unproduc- 
tive. Do not let the Free-traders be 
told again that they desire to draw the 
labourers from the land that they may 
reduce the labourers’ wages in factories. 
If you had abundance of capital em- 
ployed on your farms, and cultivated the 
soil with the same skill that the manufac- 
turers conduct their business, you would 
not have population enough to cultivate 
the land. I had yesterday a letter from 
Lord Ducie, and he has given the same 
opinion, that if the land were properly 
cultivated there would not be sufficient 
labourers to till it. And yet, whilst 
that is the fact, you are chasing your 
population from village to village, and 
passing a law to compel the support of 
paupers. You are smuggling the people 
away and sending them to the antipodes, 
whereas if your lands were properly 
cultivated you would be trying to lure 
them back, as the most valuable part of 
your possessions. It is by this means 
only that you can avert very serious dis- 
asters in the agricultural districts. 

On the last occasion of my addressing 
this House, a great deal was said about 
disturbing great interests. It was said 
that this inquiry could not be gone into, 
because it would disturb a great interest. 
I have no desire to undervalue the agri- 
cultural interest. I have heard it said 
that the agricultural classes are the 
greatest consumers of our goods, and 
that we had better look after our home 
trade. Now what sort of consumers of 
manufactures do you think the agricul- 
tural labourers could be with the wages 
they get ? Understand me, I am arguing 
for a principle which I solemnly believe 
will raise the wages of the people. I be- 
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lieve there would be no.men starving on 
7s. a week if there were abundance of 
capital and skill employed in cultivating 
the soil. But, I ask, what is this home 
consumption of manufactures? I have 
taken some pains to ascertain the amount 
laid out by agricultural labourers and 
their families for clothing. It may pro- 
bably startle hon. Members when I tell 
them that we have exported more goods 
to Brazil in one year than has been con- 
sumed in a year by the agricultural pea- 
santry and their families. You know, 
by the last census, that there are 960,000 
agricultural labourers in England and 
Wales, and I can undertake to say, from 
inquiries I have made, that each of these 
men does not spend 30s. a year in manu- 
factures for his whole family, if the ar- 
ticle of shoes be excepted. I say that, 
with the exception only of shoes, the 
agricultural labourers of England and 
Wales do not spend 1,500,000/. per 
annum in the purchase of manufactured 
goods, clothing, and bedding. Then, I 
would ask, what can they pay, on 8s. a 
week, to the revenue? I am satisfied, 
and hon. Members may satisfy them- 
selves, from the statistical returns on the 
table, that agricultural labourers do not 
pay per head 15s. a year to the revenue; 
the whole of their contributions to the 
revenue do not amount to 700,000/. a 
year; and, I ask, when hon. Members 
opposite have by their present system 
brought agriculture to its present pass, 
can they have anything to fear from 
risking a change, or, at any rate, from 
risking an inquiry ? 

On the last occasion that I addressed 
the House on this subject, I laboured to 
prove that we have no reason to fear 
foreign competition if restrictions were 
removed, and I stated facts to show that. 
On the present occasion I shall not dwell 
on that topic ; but still, as many people 
are possessed with the idea, that if the 
ports were opened corn will be to be had 
for nothing—and that is one of the fa- 
vourite fallacies—I may be allowed to 
offer a few remarks upen the subject. 
People continue to hold this doctrine, 
and they argue, ‘ Now that prices are 
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low, corn is coming in; but if you had 
not a duty of 20s. a quarter, is it possible 
to say what would be the quantity that 
would come in?’ This is said; but I 
hope it is not dishonestly said ; I hope 
the argument is founded on a confusion 
between the nominal and the real price 
of corn. The price of wheat at Dantzic 
is now a nominal price. In January, 
1838, wheat at Dantzic was at a nominal 
price, there being no one to purchase 
from England; but in July and August 
of that year, when a failure of the harvest 
here was apprehended, the price at 
Dantzic rose, and by the end of Decem- 
ber in the same year the price at Dantzic 
was double what it had been in January, 
and wheat there averaged 40s. a quarter 
for the three years 1839, 1840, 1841. 
Now, I mention this for the purpose of 
asking the attention of hon. Members 
opposite to it, and I entreat them, with 
this fact before them, not to go down 
and alarm their tenantry about the dan- 
ger of foreign competition. They ought 
to take an opposite course—the course 
which would enable them to compete 
with foreigners. Their present course is 
the worst they could take, if they wish 
to compete with foreigners. 

I was about to allude to a case which 
referred to the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Shoreham (Sir C. Burrell), who has 
lately let in a new light upon agricultural 
gentlemen. The country was now told 
that its salvation is to arise from the cul- 
tivation of flax. This was stated by the 
Flax Agricultural Improvement Associ- 
ation, Lord Rendlesham president, of 
which I have in my hand a report, 
wherein, after stating that Her Majesty’s 
Ministers were holding out no hopes of 
legislative assistance to the agricultural 
body, they then called upon the nation 
to support them, on the ground that 
they were going to remedy the grievances 
under which the agricultural interest la- 
boured. I observe that Mr. Warner, 
the great founder of this association, was 
visiting Sussex lately, and at a dinner at 
which the hon. Baronet (Sir C. Burrell) 
presided, after the usual loyal toasts, 
‘Mr. Warner and the cultivation of flax 
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was proposed. Now, when the hon. 
Baronet did this, probably he was not 
aware that he was furnishing the most 
deadly weapon to the lecturers of the 
Anti-Corn-law League. The country is 
told that unless they have a high protect- 
ive duty the farmers cannot get a remu- 
nerative price for the wheat they grow. 
They have a protective duty of 205. a 
quarter on wheat, and one quarter of 
wheat was just worth a hundredweight 
of flax; yet, although against Polish 
wheat they have a protection of 20s., the 
protective duty on a hundredweight of 
flax is just td. Now, I did not hear a 
murmur when the right hon. Baronet 
proposed to take off that tax of 1d. But 
we are told that the English agriculturist 
cannot compete with the foreigner, on 
account of the abundance of labour he 
has the command of, especially in the 
case of the serf labour which is employed 
somewhere up the Baltic. Now, flax 
comes from up the Baltic, and yet they 
have no protection upon it. Then it is 
insisted that we cannot contend against 
foreign wheat, because it takes so much 
labour to raise wheat in this country; 
yet it takes as much labour to raise flax. 
How, then, are we to contend against 
foreign flax? Nevertheless, the hon. 
Baronet undertook to restore prosperity 
to the country by means of his flax, 
which was in this helpless state for want 
of protection. 

The hon. Baronet will forgive me—I 
am sure he will, because he looks as if 
he will — while I allude again to the 
subject of leases. The hon. Baronet, 
on the occasion I have alluded to, com- 
plained that it was a great pity the 
farmers did not grow more flax; but it 
is curious that I should have since seen 
it stated in a Brighton paper—the hon. 
Baronet’s county paper—I do not know 
how truly—that the hon. Baronet’s own 
tenants have leases which forbid them 
to grow flax. However, it is quite pro- 
bable the hon. Baronet does not know 
what covenants there are in his leases; 
but, be that as it may, at any rate it is 
very common, I know, to insert in leases 
a prohibition to cultivate flax. This 
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just shows the manner in which the 
landlords carry on the agriculture of 
the country. The original notion of the 
injury done by flax to the land was de- 
rived, I believe, from Virgil, who stated 
something to the effect that flax was very 
scourging to the land. I have no doubt 
it was from this source that some learned 
lawyer has derived the usual covenant 
on this subject in leases. 

I have alluded to the condition of 
the agricultural labourers at the present 
time; but I feel bound to say, that 
whilst the farmers are in a worse posi- 
tion than they have been for the last ten 
years, I believe the agricultural labour- 
ers have passed the winter, though it 
was a five-months’ winter, and severe, 
with less suffering from distress than the 
previous winters. I mention this be- 
cause it is a remarkable proof of the 
degree in which a low price of food is 
beneficial to the labouring classes. I 
can demonstrate that in the manufac- 
turing districts, whenever food is dear, 
wages are low; and that whenever food 
is low, wages rise. That the manufac- 
turers can prove. Then I stated it as 
my own opinion, that the agricultural 
labourers are in a better state than they 
were in previous winters. But does not 
that show that the agricultural labourers, 
having only just so much wages as will. 
find them in subsistence, derive benefit 
from the plenty of the first necessaries 
of life? Their wages do not rise in the 
same proportion as the price of food 
rises, but then neither do their wages 
fall in the same proportion as the price 
of food falls. Therefore in all cases the 
agricultural labourers are in a better 
state when food is low than when it is 
high. 

Now, I am bound to state, that what- 
ever is the condition of the agricultural 
labourer, I believe the farmer is not re- 
sponsible for that condition while he is 
placed as at present. I have heard 
many exhortations to the farmer that he 
must employ more labour. I believe 
the farmer is very unjustly required to 
do this. The farmer stands between the 
landlord and the suffering peasantry. It 
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is rather hard in the landlord to point 
the farmer out as the cause of the want 
of employment for labour—as the man 
to be marked. Lord Hardwicke has 
lately made an address to the labourers 
of Haddenham, in which he said,— 


‘Conciliate your employers, and, if they 
do not perform their duty to you and them- 
selves, address yourselves to the landlords ; 
and IJ assure you that you will find us ready 
to urge our own tenants to the proper cul- 
tivation of their farms, and, consequently, 
to the just employment of the labourer.’ 


That is the whole question. I think 
the duty rests with the landlords, and 
that it is the landlords, and not the em- 
ployers, who are in fault. The land- 
lords have absolute power in the coun- 
try. There is no doubt about it—they 
can legislate for the benefit of the la- 
bourers or of themselves, as they please. 
If the results of their legislation have 
failed to secure due advantages to the 
labourer, they have no right to call on 
the farmers to do their duty, and furnish 
the labourers with the means of support. 
I lately saw a labourer’s certificate at 
Stowupland, in Suffolk, placed over the 
chimneypiece in a labourer’s cottage. It 
was this :— 


‘West Suffolk Agricultural Association, 
established 1833, for the advancement of 
agriculture, and the encouragement of in- 
dustry and skill, and good conduct among 
labourers and servantsin husbandry. Pre- 
sident, the Duke of Grafton, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the county.—This is to certify, 
that a prize of 2/. was awarded to William 
Birch, aged 82, labourer, of the parish of 
Stowupland, in West Suffolk, September 
25, 1840, for having brought up nine chil- 
fren without relief, except when flour was 
very dear, and for having worked on the 
same farm twenty-eight years. (Signed) 
Robert Rushbrooke, Chairman.’ 


After a severe winter, with little em- 
ployment to be had, I congratulate the 
country that we have fewer agricultural 
labourers in the workhouses, and fewer 
pining in our streets from want, than in 
former years; but a bad case at the best 
is the condition of the agricultural la- 
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bourer, and you will have to look out, 
before it is too late, how you are to em- 
ploy him. The last census shows that 
you cannot employ your own labourers 
in the agricultural districts. How, then, 
are you to employ them? You say, 
there are too many of them. That is 
an evil which will press on you more 
and more every year: what, then, are 
you to do? Are you, gentry of Eng- 
land, to sit with your arms folded, and 
propose nothing? I am only here to- 
night because you have proposed no- 
thing. We all know that the allotment 
system has been taken up; it is a play- 
thing ; it is a failure, and it is well for 
some of you that you have wiser heads 
to lead you than your own, or you would 
shortly be in precisely the same situation 
as they are in Ireland; but with this in- 
crease to the difficulty of that situation, 
that they do contrive to maintain the 
rights of property there with the aid of 
the English Exchequer and 20,000 bay- 
onets; but bring your own country into 
the same condition, and where will be 
your rents ? 

What, then, do you propose to do? 
Nothing this year to benefit the great 
mass of the agricultural population! You 
admit the farmer’s capital is diminished 
—that he is in a worse state than he was. 
How to increase the confidence of capi- 
talists in the farmers’ power of retriev- 
ing themselves? How this is to be done 
is the question. I cannot believe you 
are going to make this a political game. 
It was well said that the last election was 
an agricultural election ; and there are 
two hundred members sitting behind the 
right hon. Baronet ; that is the proof of 
it. Don’t quarrel with me because I 
have imperfectly stated my case; I have 
done my best ; I ask what have you done? 
I tell you this ‘ protection,’ as it is called, 


| has been a failure. It failed when wheat 


was 805. a-quarter, and you know what 
was the condition of the farmer in 1817. 
It failed when wheat was 60s., and you 
know what was the condition of the 
farmer in 1835. And now it has failed 
again with the last amendments you 
have made in the law, for you have con- 
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fessed to what is the condition of the 
agricultural tenantry. What, then, is 
the plan you propose? I hope that this 
question was not made a pretence—a 
political game—at the last election; that 
you have not all come up as mere poli- 
ticians. There are politicians in this 
House who look with ambition—and 
probably in their case it is a justifiable 
ambition—to the high offices of the 
State; there may be men here who by 
thirty years’ devotion to politics have 
been pressed into a groove in which it is 
difficult for them to avoid going forward, 
and are, may be, maintaining the same 
course against their convictions. I make 
allowance for them; but the great body 
of you came up not as politicians, but as 
friends of the agricultural interest; and 
to you I now say, what are you going 
to do? You lately heard the right hon. 
Baronet at the head of the Government 
say, that if he could restore protection, 
it would not benefit the agricultural in- 
terest. Is that your belief? or are you 
acting on your convictions, or perform- 
ing your duty in this House, by follow- 
ing the right hon. Baronet into the lobby 
when he refuses an inquiry and investi- 
gation into the condition of the very 
men who send you up here? With 
mere politicians, I have no right to hope 
to succeed; but give me a committee, 
and I will explode the delusion of agri- 
cultural protection; I will produce such 
a mass of evidence, and call authorities 
so convincing, that when the blue-book 
shall be sent out, I am convinced that 
protection will not live two years. 
Protection is a very convenient vehicle 
for politicians; the cry of ‘protection’ 
won the last election; and politicians 
looked to secure honours, emoluments, 
places by it; but you, the gentry of 
England, are not sent up for such ob- 
jects. Is, then, that old, tattered and 
torn flag to be kept up for the politi- 
cians, or will youcome forward and de- 
clare that you are ready to inquire into 
the state of the agricultural interests? I 
eannot think that the gentlemen of Eng- 
land can be content to be made mere 
drum-heads, to be sounded by the Prime 
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Minister of England—to be made to emit 
notes, but to have no articulate sounds 
of their own. You, gentlemen of Eng- 
land, the high aristocracy of England, 
your forefathers led my forefathers; you 
may lead us again if you choose; but 
though—longer than any other aristo- 
cracy—you have kept your power, while 
the battle-field and the hunting-field 
were the tests of manly vigour, you have 
not done as the nob}esse of France or 
the hidalgos of Ma:!rid have done; you 
have been Englishinen, not wanting in 
courage on any call. But this is a new 
age; the age of social advancement, not 
of feudal sports; you belong to a mer- 
cantile age; you cannot have the advan- 
tage of commercial rents and retain your 
feudal privileges too. If you identify 
yourselves with the spirit of the age, you 
may yet do well; for I tell you that the 
people of this country look to their aris- 
tocracy with a deep-rooted prejudice— 
an hereditary prejudice, I may call it— 
in their favour; but your power was 
never got, and you will not keep it, by 
obstructing the spirit of the age in which 
you live. If you are found obstructing 
that progressive spirit which is calculated 
to knit nations more closely together by 
commercial intercourse; if you give no- 
thing but opposition to schemes which 
almost give life and breath to inanimate 
nature, and which it has been decreed 
shall go on, then you are no longer a 
national body. 

There is a widely-spread suspicion 
that you have been tampering with the 
feelings of your tenantry—you may read 
it in the organ of your party—this is the 
time to show the people that such a 
suspicion is groundless. I ask you to 
go into this committee—I will give you 
a majority of county members—you shall 
have a majority of members of the Cen- 
tral Agricultural Protection Association 
in the committee; and on these terms I 
ask you to inquire into the causes of the 
distress of our agricultural population. 
I trust that neither of those gentlemen 
who have given notice of amendments 
will attempt to interfere with me, for I 
have embraced the substance of their 

10 
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amendments in my motion. I am ready 
to give those hon. Gentlemen the widest 
range they please for their inquiries. I 
only ask that this subject may be fairly 
investigated. Whether I establish my 
principle, or you establish yours, good 
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must result from the inquiry; and I do 
beg and entreat of the honourable, in- 
dependent country gentlemen in this 
House, that they will not refuse, on this 
occasion, to sanction a fair, full, and 
impartial inquiry. 


jer ee debi RAR gers OU) sh 
XVI. 
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I COULD not help thinking, as my 
friend the chairman (Mr. G. Wilson) 
was giving you those interesting and 
somewhat novel statistics, that I am fol- 
lowing him at some disadvantage, inas- 
much as I fear there is little chance of 
my being able to communicate anything 
so new, or even so agreeable, to you as 
he has done. He has just returned from 
the north, where he has been making up 
his accounts; I have just come from a 
Railway Committee, where I have been 
on the tread-wheel for the last three 
weeks—as much a prisoner as though I 
were in Newgate, and with the disad- 
vantage of being conscious that I am in 
a place where there is more time wasted 
than even in that distinguished gaol. 
Yet even under the roof of St. Stephen’s 
there has been something of late passing 
of rather a cheering character, and I 
think I may say, I do bring good news 
from the House of Commans. It is not 
such a bad place, after all, especially 
for agitation. Last year we madea little 
mistake at the beginning of the session ; 
we laid our heads together, and came to 
the conclusion that we could employ 
ourselves better out of doors in visiting 
some of the counties and rural districts, 
and agitating a little in the country; 
this year we have changed our tactics, 
and we thought that Parliament, after 
all, was the best place for agitating. 
You speak with a loud voice when talk- 
ing on the floor of that House ; you are 
heard all over the world, and, if you 
‘ave anything to say that hits hard, it is 


a very long whip, and reaches all over 
the kingdom. 

We determined to confine ourselves 
during this session to Parliament, and I 
think the result has shown that it is the 
best field for our labours. We brought 
forward a succession of motions. We 
began with one, in which we challenged 
our opponents to meet us in Committee 
and examine the farmers and landown- 
ers, to show what benefit the Corn-laws 
had done them ; they refused our pro- 
posal, —and I have no doubt the country 
put the right interpretation upon their 
motives. Then my friend Mr. Bright, 
who is an active-minded man, looked 


about, and thought that, amongst all 


these burdens upon land, he did not 
think there was one greater than the 
game that was eating up its produce. 
He felt anxious, if possible, to point out 
to the landowners where they could find 
a margin in their account-books to turn 
a penny, and compensate themselves for 
repealing the Corn-laws by abolishing 
the Game-laws. And, therefore, he 
moved for his Committee, and was more 
lucky than I have been, for he has got 
it; and I have no doubt that in due 
time, when the secrets of that prison- 
house come out at the end of the session, 
he will be able to show you, from the 
mouths of the most intelligent farmers 
in the country, that there is one burden 
which they consider heavier than all 
their local taxes, county-rates, highway- 
rates, and even their poor-rates—and 
that is the burden of these excessive 
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game preserves. Then we had our friend 
Mr. Ward’s motion, by way of sweeping 
the ground clear for Mr. Villiers to pass 
over with his great annual motion. Mr. 
Ward proposed that they should give 
a Committee to inquire what was the 
amount of these special burdens of which 
we had heard so much, in order that we 
might compensate them, pay them off, 
andhavedonewiththem. Theysaidthey 
would not have any inquiry made into it. 
Now, you who are Londoners know 
an old trick, called a ‘dodge,’ which is 
sometimes practised on the credulous and 
the philanthropic in your streets. A 
mendicant is sometimes seen walking 
about with his arm bandaged up; he 
has a special burden; it is a grievance, 
and he makes money by it. But some- 
times, if one of the Mendicity Society’s 
officers come and ask him to let him 
undo the bandage to see what this special 
damage is, you find these artful dodgers 
very loth to comply. Now that is the 
case with our landlords — I mean the 
protectionist landlords—only the protec- 
tionists ; they have been going about 
exciting the benevolent feelings of the 
community upon the plea that they are 
labouring under some serious disadvan- 
tage, or great and heavy burden; and 
when Mr. Ward comes forward and 
offers to undo the burden to let them go 
free, and take the bandage away, they 
are like the impostors in your streets— 
they take to their heels and run away. 
Those were our motions in the House 
of Commons; that was our place of 
agitation: but I must admit that we have 
not done so much for our cause as has 
been done by our opponents. I must 
say that I think their motions, resolu- 
tions, and amendments have been of 
much more importance to us than any- 
thing we could have done. They had 
the great and immortal grease debate; 
and they brought forward their motion 
for the relief of farmers by repealing 
their local burdens ;—and what do you 
think one of them was? I heard it with 
my own ears, or I would not have be- 
lieved it—that in the maritime counties, 
where shipwrecks and accidents occur, 
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dead bodies are washed on shore, and 
they have to hold inquests on them, and 
the expense is charged to the county-rate. 
Well, that is an argument of the great 
landed interest. Then came the annual 
debate, brought forward by Mr. Villiers 
with his accustomed talent and earnest- 
ness. Now, we heard a rumour in the 
House,— for these things are always 
known, because they are concocted at 
clubs—we always know what the dodge 
is in the House,—we heard a rumour, 
before the debate began, that they did 
not intend to have any discussion on the 
other side: it was determined they would 
not talk; and I believe, if my friend 
Mr. Villiers had not dexterously alluded 
in the course of his speech—pointedly 
alluded—to three of their county mem- 
bers in such a way that they were forced 
to stand up and speak, —I really believe 
not one of them would have opened his 
mouth. But, however, there were three 
or four of them that spoke. The most 
significant part of what they said was, 
as an Irishman would say, what they 
did not say. They did not say a word 
about the farmers upon this occasion ; 
not a syllable about the farmers being 
interested in the Corn-laws. Buf what 
achange! Three or four years ago, to 
my knowledge, they talked of nothing 
else but the farmers; how they would 
stand by them, and how they came there 
to protect the interest of the tenant- 
farmers. I do not know whether it was 
our challenge to discuss that point in 
Committee, or whether it was from the 
fact that we happen to have some of the 
best and most extensive farmers with 
us, — for I find myself just now seated 
between Mr. Houghton on one side and 
Mr Lattimore on the other,—I do not 
know whether we may take credit to 
ourselves, or whether we ought to give 
the honour to our excellent agricultural 
friends who have come amongst us ; but 
so it is, that nothing is now said in the 
House of Commons about the farmers 
having an interest in the Corn-laws; 
nothing is said about special burdens, 
for fear we should ask them to undo the 
bandage. 
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But the most significant part of that 
discussion was in the declarations of 
opinion by the leading men on both sides 
of the House—by Sir Robert Peel and 
Sir James Graham on one side, and Lord 
John Russell on the other. I was very 
curious to know what Sir James Graham 
would say upon the occasion. He had 
spoken a few nights before on Lord John 
Russell’s motion, and he then brought 
out ina most gratuitous manner, — I 
feel deeply indebted to him for it, though 
I did not see that it was quite relevant 
to the occasion,—but he then brought 
out voluntarily, from official sources, 
some of the most startling proofs that I 
have ever met with in my experience, 
showing the extensive evils, physically 
and morally, that arise from scarcity of 
food, and the great blessings that over- 
spread the country when food is abun- 
dant and cheap. He showed, by the 
statistics of pauperism, crime, disease, 
and mortality, that all the best interests 
of our nature are indentified with an 
abundance of the first necessaries of life. 
My friend Mr. Villiers followed him, 
and with that promptitude for which he 
excels, and in which he has no rival, I 
would venture to say, in the House, he 
turned to account every fact that the 
Home Secretary had dropped, and ap- 
plied them instantly and with immense 
force as proof of the truth of the doc- 
trine which he had so long been arguing. 
And when my friend brought forward 
his motion a few nights afterwards, he 
again pinned the Home Secretary to the 
inference which naturally followed from 
the speech of the previous evening. I 
was curious to hear what Sir James 
Graham would say: I listened with 
great anxiety to what he would say to 
the public when he spoke upon the sub- 
ject. I thought he must draw back a 
little, to please those who sat with blank 
faces behind him; but no: he got up 
and reiterated all he had said before. 
He stated that he did not withdraw one 
word of what he had uttered ; that he 
did not recant one syllable of what he 
had said; that those were his principles, 
and he would abide by them. 
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Sir Robert Peel followed ; and though 
he has been going at rather a quick pace 
lately—I hear somebody calling out 
‘ Punch ;’ well, he is an admirable au- 
thority to quote—an excellent comment- 
ator, an admirable critic, is Puxackh—he 
is never wrong, he is infallibly right: 
Punch represented Sir R. Peel as going 
fast ahead of Lord John Russell on this 
occasion ;—but I must say that, fast as 
he had been travelling before, he seemed 
now to have quickened his pace. What 
a contrast did the speech of Sir Robert 
Peel present to that which he delivered 
last year on the same occasion! Then 
everything was said for the purpose of 
conciliating the men behind and below 
him on the same benches; and every- 
thing that could be uttered was said to 
insult the Free-traders: but he had not 
then had the grease debate, nor had he 
found out the quality of the men then. 
He has had a twelvemonths’ experience : 
they have set up for themselves ; they 
have found out their weakness, and, 
what is more, they have let Sir Robert 
Peel find it out also; and now he can 
afford to treat them as he likes. The 
right hon. Baronet tells them that he in- 
tends to carry out the principles of Free 
Trade gradually and cautiously ; but still 
that they must be carried out. 

We had Lord John Russell, and he 
voted with us. I wish he had done so 
without any qualification ; but, however, 
as we have got him amongst us, I hope 
we shall amend him. Lord John Russell 
proposes a very little fixed duty ; but in 
the same speech in which he propounds 
this, he tells us he does not approve of 
a tax on corn: he thinks it is one of the 
most objectionable taxes that could be 
raised. Then why does he propose it? 
He does not intend to keep it; he 
merely proposes it just to put those 
people in the wrong who refuse even to 
put a little tax on corn. I have no 
doubt next year he will give up that 
inconsistency, and will be in favour of 
total repeal. 

Well, we came to our vote; and 
though we had the verdict in our favour, 
as far as words could convey it, the 
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votes were against us. But that cannot 
last long. In this country you must be 
governed by one of two methods; you 
must be ruled either by moral or physi- 
cal force. Moral force means governing 
according to right principles, when those 
principles are acknowledged to be true. 
They may govern by a species of moral 
force when they can manage to persuade 
men that, while they are governing 
wrong, they are governing right; but 
you never can rule by moral force when 
you yourselves avow that you are carry- 
ing on principles which you believe to 
be unjust and untrue. 

I think we ought to feel deeply indebt- 
ed to such meetings as this, which have 
stood bythis question; which have cheer- 
ed on public men in its advocacy ; which 
have aided in disseminating the know- 
ledge that has gone forth from this vast 
building, in which we have brought the 
public mind on both sides so far to defer 
to the expression of public opinion as 
to show that they are bound to acknow- 
ledge the justice of our principles. 

Now, there is but one universal opin- 
ion—that it is a question of time. Three 
or four years ago everybody used to tell 
me that it was a species of insanity to 
think of carrying this principle of total 
repeal. Now everybody says, ‘ There is 
no doubt you will effect the total repeal ; 
the only question is as to the time.’ We 
have narrowed the controversy ; we have 
reduced it down to one little word. The 
whole question hinges upon one mono- 
syllable—‘ when?’ I think the 7Zzmes 
newspaper put out a very fair challenge 
to the League of the day before yester- 
day, in a very beautiful article, in which 
it said we were called upon to argue this 
question upon that ground; to show the 
justice, expediency, and policy of our 
doctrine of ‘immediate repeal.’ I have 
no objection to answer that appeal ; and 
in doing so, if I am matter-of-fact and 
dull, you must bear with me, and that 
patiently, because I shall be followed by 
those who can treat the subject with 
greater interest. Mark me, it is quite 
tight, if I am to lay the basis of a mat- 
ter-of-fact argument, that I should come 
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first. I will be the heavy foundation- 
stone ; and here behind me are the Cor- 
inthian capital and the gorgeous pedestal 
—the architectural beauties that are to 
grow upon this foundation. It is right, 
too, that we should have this kind of 
variety ; because one of the boasts of the 
League is this, that we can find audi- 
ences such as could only be assembled 
in ancient Rome to witness the brutal 
conflicts of men, or that can now be 
found in Spain to witness the brutish 
conflicts of animals ;—we can assemble 
multitudes as great to listen to the dry 
disquisitions of political economy. 

That is our boast. Now to our argu- 
ment. As Sir Robert Peel would say, 
‘there are three ways of dealing with 
this question.’ Firstly, you may acknow- 
ledge the justice of the principles of total 
repeal, and you may defer it until it suits 
your party, oruntil circumstances compel 
you to abolish the Corn-laws totally and 
immediately. Secondly, you may abolish 
it gradually by a vanishing duty, putting 
an 8s. tax, and sliding off Is. a year till 
it comes to nothing ; that may be done 
by an Act of Parliament, and would in- 
volve the principle of a total repeal. 
Or, thirdly, you may adopt our principle 
of total and immediate repeal. Now, 
firstly of the first. The policy of our pre- 
sent Government appears to be this :— 
‘We will acknowledge the principle ; 
that will stave off debate. We could 
not meet them in debate if we did not 
acknowledge the principle ; if we took 
the same ground as the Members for 
Essex, Somerset, and Sussex, we should 
be rolled over and over in the mud in 
debate by these Leaguers, and be hooted 
and hissed at the corners of the streets, 
when we walked out of the House.’ 
Well, they give up the principle of pro- 
tection. But they say, ‘ We will not ap- 
ply our principle of Free Trade ; we will 
tell them, this is not the time; and more, 
we will not tell them (we will take care 
of that) what is the time ; that shall be 
as it suits our party.” What would be 
found in the innermost hearts of these 
men ? or, if you could get to their private 
conferences when they are behind the 
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scenes, what are they thinking about as 
to the repeal of the Corn-law? I know 
it as well as though I were in their hearts. 
It is this: they are all agreed that this 
Corn-law cannot be maintained — no, 
not a rag of it—during a period of scar- 
city prices, of a famine season, such as 
we had in 1839, 1840, and 1841. They 
know it. They are prepared, when such 
a time comes, to abolish the Corn-laws, 
and they have made up their minds to 
it. There is no doubt in the world of it. 
Is that statesmanlike, think you? 

First, for the farmers. They have told 
them, with all the high authority that 
belongs to their life and station, that the 
Corn-laws will be abolished ; they tell 
their tools, the papers, like Grandmam- 
ma, to deal out in their diurnal twaddle, 


the argument that if the Corn-laws are | 
abolished the farmers would be ruined | 


even if they paid no rent. That is the 
language of Grandmamma of to-day. 
That is the sort of slip-slop in answer to 
theadmirablearticlein yesterday’s Z7imes. 
How does this work? In the first place, 
the farmers are told by Sir James Gra- 
ham and Sir Robert Peel that the Corn- 


laws must be abolished and Free Trade | 


be established ; but it must be done grad- 
ually and cautiously. Now, I appeal tomy 
ftiends Mr. Lattimore and Mr. Hough- 
ton, both experienced and able men, 
whether they could put the farmers in a 
more disadvantageous position than that 
in which they are now, under the pre- 
tence of benefiting them? They hang 
them up on the tenter-hooks of suspense. 
These party newspapers are alarming 
them with all sorts of raw-head-and- 
bloody-bone stories of what Free Trade 
is going to inflict on them ; and the Prime 
Minister is telling them that, notwith- 
standing all that, he is prepared to carry 
out Free Trade. Nothing could be worse 
for the interests of the agriculturists, 
whether farmers or labourers—for the 
welfare of any class of capitalists, especi- 
ally for one having such a vast amount 
of capital and so large an interest at stake 
as the farmers—to place them in the po- 


sition which these pretended friends of | 


theirs do by their present policy. Now, 
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what is that policy morally? They will 
not deal with this question now, when 
they can do it calmly and deliberately : 
they wait for a period of excitement and 
clamour. They are calculating on re- 
pealing these Corn-laws some day when 
Palace-yard is crowded with famishing 
thousands. What is the effect morally 
of such a proceeding as that? It is to 
induce the belief among the people of 
this country, that moral influence has no 
effect whatever on their legislation. May 
they not, after such an example as that, 
appeal to their countrymen upon any fu- 
ture occasion, when a body of men shall 
be found willing to exert themselves 
through a period of years, as the League 
has done, to effect a great and benign 
change in our laws,—may they not ap- 
peal to such an example as that, and say, 
‘ What is the use of your agitation? or 
what is the use of your printing, passing 
resolutions, and sending petitions to Par- 
liament? The League tried that for 
years ; they persevered for seven, eight, 
or nine years; but when 10,000 people 
met in the street, called aloud in the 
voice of menace, and threatened with 
danger the persons of their legislators, 
then they yielded, but never dreamt of 
doing so till then.’ 

Now, the second plan of doing this 
work is the passing a fixed duty of 8s., 
and diminishing it Is. every year. What 
is the effect of such a change as that on 
the farmers? They begin with a fixed 
duty of 8s., or anysum you please. The 
farmer is told by the land-agent or by the 
landlord himself, ‘Well, we have passed 
a duty of 85., but you know you have 
only been getting an average protection 
of 6s. or 75. for the last ten years for corn 
imported; we must try and see what the 
effect of this will be. We need not talk 
anything about game-laws, under-drain- 
ing, sub-soil ploughing, clearing away 
these hedge-rows, or adjusting rents: 
wait and see how this law operates.’ 
The consequence is, nothing is done, but 
all must wait. The farmer goes on; next 
rent-day comes ; the landlord or his agent 
says, ‘Well, Farmer Hobbins, I don’t 


: think much harm is done by this change 
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in the Com-laws : it does not seem to 
have been of so much good to us, after 
all. We will wait a year or two; I don’t 
think there will be much harm.’ And 
so nothing is done: the farmer goes on, 
in the mean time, exerting himself to 
meet the coming danger which is appre- 
hended when duty is low. What is going 
on abroad in the mean time? Why, the 
foreigner is told, as soon as that 8s. duty 
comes down to 2s. to 3s., then there will 
oe a wide door opened for grain in Eng- 
land. The foreigner is induced to in- 
crease the production every year more 
and more, expecting to find a market, 
and when the low duty does come, he is 
prepared to pour into this country corn, 
swamping the farmer at the end of this 
seven or eight years, just as he is now 
swamped in the month of May or June 
by an inundation of corn under this slid- 
ing scale. 

Then we come to our principle of 
total and immediate repeal. In answer 
to the word ‘ when,’ we say ‘now. The 
landlord says it will create a panic, and, 
in order that that argument may not 
wear out, they set their newspaper organs 
to frighten the farmers and keep the 
argument alive. Well, but what is there 
to be feared from this total and imme- 
diate repeal? We are told there are 
vast quantities of corn lying somewhere 
abroad ready to be poured into this 
market when we repeal the Corn-laws. 
I think this argument was dealt with 
so admirably by the 7zmes newspaper, 
that I will just read an extract from its 
columns of the day before yesterday :— 


‘ Count up every quarter of corn in every 
one of earth’s richest granaries; track all 
her winding shores, penetrate every creek 
and every stream; measure every diluvial 
delta and every sheltered valley, the natural 
fertility of the plains and the artificial pro- 
ductiveness of the hills; take the sum of 
all the warehouses, all the heaps, and all 
the standing crops; and we entertain no 
doubt whatever that reasonable and candid 
men will be astonished above measure at 
the ‘universal nakedness of the land.” 
The Baltic and the Euxine, the Gulf of 
Genoa, the St. Lawrence, the Mississippi, 
and even the rivers that flow under our 
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feet, are names of terror to some minds, as 
if they flowed with corn. But rivers of 
corn are as pure and impossible a fiction 
as rivers of gold. Once you begin to in- 
vestigate, to measure, and to count, you 
find the most formidable accumulations 
dwindle into a few months’ or a few weeks’ 
sustenance for such living and growing 
multitudes as London, Manchester, or 
Glasgow. There is not too much corn on 
earth, nor will there ever be till the saddest 
and awfullest words that ever were spoken 
are finally unsaid, which they never will be 
in this mortal world.’ 


Now, there is the profoundest philoso- 
phy presented in all the charms of poetic 
language. But I like to go to experi- 
ence: I never like to deal in the future, 
or to argue on what will happen; but 
let us take the lights of experience to 
guide us in our paths for the future. We 
have had occasions in this country, when 
we have had as sudden a demand for 
corn all over the world for this country 
as though we had a total and immediate 
repeal of the Corn-laws. In 1839, 
1840, and 1841, during all those three 
years, the average price of corn in 
this country was 67s. We ransacked 
the world for corn during those three 
years; our merchants sent everywhere 
for it; we swept over the face of the 
earth, bribing every nation to send their 
corn to this rich market, and gain this 
high price for their produce. I will 
give you a list of places from which we 
received corn in one year during that 
period: from Russia, Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, Prussia, Germany, Holland, 
Belgium, France, Portugal, Spain, Gib- 
raltar, Italy, Malta, Ionian Islands, 
Turkey, Egypt, Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers, 
Morocco, Cape of Good Hope, Mauri- 
tius, East India Company’s territory, 
Australia, Canada, United States, Chili, 
and Peru. Every region on the face of 
the globe — Europe, Asia, America, 
Africa, and even Australia—were ran- 
sacked for corn. How much do you 
think we got in the course of that year, 
—bribing the nations of the earth with 
the high price of 67s. a quarter? In 
1839 we received in wheat and flour to- 
gether equivalent to 2,875,605 quarters, 
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about one-eighth of the annual consump- | 


tion of the wheat of this country. 
1840, when we had given them a year’s 
stimulus, the imports were 2,432,765 
quarters of corn. In 1841, 2,783,602 
quarters. During those three years we 
imported 8,091,972 quarters, being an 
average each year of 2,700,000 quarters. 
Now, mark me, that corn was sent out 
for by our merchants with a knowledge 
that the price in this country for corn 
was nearly 70s. a quarter, and was 
brought here with the belief and under 
the conviction that every quarter of it 
would be admitted into this country 
under a Is. duty. There was, therefore, 
during those three years virtually a total 
and immediate repeal of the Corn-laws; 
and you see the result in the supply for 
this market. 

Now, we say, pass an Act for the total 
and immediate repeal of the Corn-laws, 
and you do not put us in the same 
position that we were in during those 
years in stimulating other countries to 
send us corn; for now our corn is 46s. 
a quarter instead of 675., as it was then; 
and, therefore, if you were not inundated 
with corn in those dear seasons, where 
is the corn to come from that is to inun- 


date you now? No; thereisno such thing | 


as a store of corn abroad in the world; 
there is no provision made by people 
for a contingency that they do not ex- 
pect to arise. There is no cultivator on 
the face of the earth that has ever put a 
plough into the ground, or a yoke upon 
his horse, with the idea of producing 
one bushel of wheat in order to meet 
the demands of this country consequent 
on the total and immediate repeal of the 
Corn-laws. There is no stock abroad, 
therefore no supply, except that which 
has been provided for a known and ex- 
pected market; and if we repealed our 
Corn-law to-morrow, there is literally 
not a quarter of wheat provided in order 
to meet the demands in consequence of 
such an abolition of our Corn-laws. 

But it is our opponents who want to 
introduce an unnatural and artificial in- 
undation of corn in this market: they, 
by withholding the time, by promising 
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tuat it shall come, by telling foreigners 
abroad that when it does come they can 
compete with our farmers, though they 
do not pay a shilling of rent, —or, who 
say to the foreigners, ‘ Wait until Sir 
Robert Peel is pressed on by the cry of 
distress to repeal the Corn-laws, and 
then you may supply all England with 
corn, for our farmers cannot compete 
with you,’—those are the men who are 
inviting this inundation of corn; who, 
not content with circulating fallacies at 
home, are trying to spread delusion 
through the Ukraine and in the valley 


| of the Mississippi, over all the face of the 


habitable globe, and wherever their false 
and delusive fallacies can reach. 

I have argued this question as though 
there were only farmers concerned in 
it; I have dealt with it with a view to 
the interests of the parties supposed to 
be likely to be injured by it: but are 
there no other parties to this question? 
Why do we advocate the removal of this 
bad law ?—because it is destructive to 
the interests of the great body of the 
people. This movement has not taken 
place — this agitation has not had its 
origin or been sustained by the vast pro- 
portion of the intelligent and humane 
population of this country, because it is 
an error in political economy—it is op- 
posed because the Corn-law is intended 
to restrict the supply of the food of this 
country and to put the nation on short 
commons, That is why we oppose this 
Corn-law; and we do so in the name, 
not merely of farmers and landowners, 
but of the great body of the people. 

If we can show that the law is unjust 
as respects the interests of the great 
majority of the people, then, though its 
total and immediate repeal did involve 
injury to that class for whose benefit it 
has been unjustly maintained, it is not 
an argument that would weigh one in- 
stant with me in opposing its total re- 
peal. Who ever said this law was passed 
for the great body of the people of this 
country? We have never heard any at- 
tempt to show that. We have heard it 
urged that it was good for the landlords, 
to compensate them for the peculiar bur- 
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dens that I have described just now; but 
you know we have found out that that 
was an imposture: we sent the Mendicity 
Society officer after them. We have 
heard it maintained that it was for the 
penefit of the farmer; but farmers are 
only 250,000 people out of the 27,000,000 
inhabitants of these islands; that is their 
proportion in Great Britain; but who 
ever heard them argue that it was for the 
benefit of the great body of the people ? 
They have given up that case, when 
they say the law ought to be abolished 
at some time; for I maintain that if this 
law, which has been in existence for the 
last thirty years, is not a Jaw for the 
benefit of the people, they never ought 
to have passed it; and it is a shame to 
themselves, and they ought to hide their 
faces for ever, for having maintained it, 
if it is not for the benefit of the great 
body of the people. 

I say, if it is not for their benefit—and 
it never was—why on earth should they 
come forward and say that it should ever 
be repealed? And if it is to be repealed 
at all, I say, let it be repealed immedi- 
ately, as it is an unjust law. They may 
set up other interests. I believe Sir R. 
Peel is frequently talking of a due con- 
sideration to the great and important 
interests that have grown up under this 
law. I plead for the vastly greater and 
more important interests that have been 
crushed to the earth under this law. If 
they want any proof of this, I bring their 
own Home Secretary, with his Prison 
Report and the statistical tables, into 
the witness-box, to prove what the law 
has done. Now, then, for the sake of 
that class—the most numerous of all— 
for the sake of all the unprivileged classes 
of this country—I plead for the total and 
immediate repeal of this Corn-law. I 
do it upon the ground of expediency, as 
being better at this moment than any 
other time in which you could repeal the 
law. I do it on the ground of justice, 
because I say, if it is not a good law you 
have not a right to retain it one instant. 

What will be the effect on the great 
body of the people when the time comes 
at which we believe Government con- 
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template the repeal of the Corn-law? 
They are going to repeal it, as I told 
you—mark my words—at a season of 
distress. That distress may come; ay, 
three weeks of showery weather when 
the wheat is in bloom or ripening would 
repeal these Corn-laws. But how? We 
had a taste of it in 1839, 1840, and 1841. 
Are the people of this country to be 
subjected to another ordeal before this 
Corn-law is repealed? What provision 
is made against that calamity? For 
here is probably the most important 
consideration for us at the present mo- 
ment. Divine Providence has repealed 
the Corn-laws for this year by an abund- 
ance at home. He has in a great degree 
repealed the Corn-laws; but He has not 
given us the benefit we should have if 
we had an unlimited range over all 
which He designed for the good of His 
creatures over this earth’s fair surface ; 
but still we have a mitigation by His 
bounty of the rigours of the landowners’ 
Corn-law. 

Suppose another such reverse to take 
place as we have witnessed in this coun 
try within the last six years—such a 
revolution as the youngest man amongst 
us has beheld during the period of his 
life—or supposing it to come this year, 
what provision is made against such a 
calamity? I have told you how much 
corn could be got here in 1839 after our 
failing harvest of 1838; but there is no 
such supply available now, as those na- 
tions are increasing in numbers along 
the whole of the maritime districts of 
Europe. They are wanting more and 
more of the corn of the interior. The 
Atlantic States of America are increas- 
ing, and consuming more and more of 
the corn of their interior; and we offer 
them no inducement to spread them- 
selves out from the cities—to abandon 
their premature manufactures—in order 
to delve, dig, and plough for us; and 
they are more and more in a condition 
to consume all that they produce. 

I heard in the House of Commons, 
from Mr. Mitchell, a gentleman himself 
practically acquainted with the subject, 
who in an admirable speech that riveted 
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the attention—as all practical speeches 
in that place do, where men will content 
themselves with speaking only upon 
what they do understand—I say, in an 
address which riveted the attention of 
every one in that House, Mr. Mitchell 
exposed the bankrupt condition of this 
country, so far as its future provision of 
food goes, looking to the whole world 
as our resource. We have now 300,000 
quarters of foreign corn in this country. 
Where is the supply to come from? 
Ought we to be called upon to answer 
that question? No! but it ought to be 
answered by our Government. That is 
a question which ought to be thrust up- 
on them. I do not believe they have 
nerve enough to bear the responsibility 
that will be cast upon their shoulders, 
if that argument is pressed upon them. 
Then look at the position in which 
our unprivileged middle classes and ca- 
pitalists will be placed, as well as the 
poor, who first suffer from famine, for 
want of bread. They are not allowed 
to starve in this country: they have a 
right to claim relief, and justly so, from 
those above them; and, if you have a 
scarcity, it is the middle classes who will 
have to support the lower and working 
classes, and at the same time maintain 
themselves, with a very inferior business 
to do it with. Look at our capitalists 
spreading out their wings. Go down 
to the House of Commons; look into 
the lobbies; go into one of those groups 
where I have the misfortune to be at 
present. There they are contemplating 
railways all over the length and breadth 
of the land. What would be the effect 
of a bad harvest upon those men who 
have subscribed their thousands and 
tens of thousands to some new railway 
scheme, and have signed the parliament- 
ary contract? It is all very fine and 
plain sailing now when everything is at 
a premium, everything is up; get shares 
to-day, sell them to-morrow, pay for 
them the next day, and get 20 per cent. 
But these shares will be held by some- 
body; and if we have a failing harvest, 
whenever it comes, then the day of 
reckoning for the holders of these shares 
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and scrips will arrive. I would advise 
every speculator in railway shares to 
keep a sharp eye on the barometer. He 
should take in two papers—a railway 
paper, and the Mark-lane Express; and 
when he has seen the price of shares, 
then let him go and observe the price of 
wheat in Mark-lane. But if a bad har- 
vest comes, and a nise in prices takes 
place, they are a class that will suffer; 
and not merely they and their families, 
but it will entail misery and disasters on 
every section of the community. Now, 
these are the points that I want to see 
urged upon the Government at the pre- 
sent moment. Throw on the Govern- 
ment—as a Government, do not let us 
be misunderstood—throw on them the 
whole of the responsibility of this state 
of things. 

That is about the completion of my 
case at present in favour of the total and 
immediate repeal of the Corn-laws. As 
the lawyers say,—‘ Gentlemen, that is 
my case.’ But I want to know, if there 
is nothing to be said in answer to this, 
why we should not carry the repeal of 
the Corn-laws, and carry itnow? It is 
merely partisanship. These men cannot 
make up their minds to admit that they 
may have been wrong at some former 
time. What I want to do is this,—to 
open a door as wide as possible for the 
conversion—the avowed conversion—ot 
our opponents. I wish we could burn 
Hansard, and all the debates that have 
ever taken place, in order to let these 
statesmen be at liberty to adopt a new 
course of policy, dictated by their pre- 
sent convictions. But they are afraid of 
being tauntéd with having said some- 
thing different before from what they are 
ready to say now.: We have all said 
something different before from what we 
have said now. Have we not all grown 
wiser? Have we not all learned some- 
thing by the discussions for seven years ? 
I want to see these men get up in the 
House of Commons and avow that they 
have learned something by our discus- 
sions in that assembly. I set myself up 
to teach people years ago; I have been 
learning more than anybody else every 
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day since; and why should not they 
make that frank and free admission ? 
If they would make an admission and 
make a clean breast, and confess that 
they did not know so much formerly as 
they do now, they would never be 
taunted afterwards. 

I have only one word to say, before 
I sit down, upon another subject. I 
want to see the people of this country 
feel alive to the ensuing registration. 
This next registration will, in all pro- 
bability, decide the fate of the Corn- 
laws. Most likely we shall have a dis- 
solution next year. I want every man 
to make that his business as much as he 
makes his ledger or his counter his bu- 
siness—every man who is convinced 
that the Corn-law ought to be abolished 
to feel it his paramount duty to look 
after his votes and the votes of his 
neighbours before the next registration. 
The work begins on the zoth of this 
month for the counties. This is the 
time for men to look after their own 
votes, and to find everybody else they 
can that have got votes and will sup- 
port Free Trade. There is another 
duty : there are a great number of bad 
votes on the list for counties. Some 
say we want to disfranchise the people. 
I do not want to disfranchise any one ; 
but this I do say, that if we are to fight 
fairly we must fight on equal terms. If 
we put on false votes, our opponents 
strike them off: we cannot fight them 
with our legal votes against their Mlegal 
votes, and, therefore, we must strike 
them off. 

I have no hesitation in telling you that 
there are counties where there are many 
bad votes. I will be bound to say that 
in Buckinghamshire, for instance, you 
will find at the very least 1,000. Ihave 
heard competent people give a surmise 
that there are 2,000 spurious votes on 
the register in that county. There they 
are; nobody looks after them; nobody 
ever thinks of going and objecting to 
them. Everybody is afraid, because 
they hear there is some man they call 
the Duke of Buckingham. Why, if they 
would only consider these things a little 
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more rationally, they would see that the 
Duke of Buckingham, as I assure you, 
is not a more formidable man in the 
registration court than any of you here. 
You, who are Leaguers, consider your- 
selves as united with a body that can 
protect you morally, legally, and pe- 
cuniarily, against 150 dozen Dukes of 
Buckingham. 

Now, there is East Surrey; what a 
scandal it will be if that county should 
return two monopolists at its next elec- 
tion! There is not one man in 100 in 
Southwark and Lambeth that is upon 
county lists, and yet, if you go down in- 
to the agricultural districts, you will find 
one in 30 or 4o. It is one in 30 in the 
agricultural parts of East Surrey, but 
only one in 100 in the metropolitan dis- 
tricts. I say it is the duty of every man 
to get himself on the list, and his neigh- 
bours likewise. There are thousands, 
I believe, qualified to be there who have 
not thought of it: it will be a scandal 
to the people on that side of the river if 
they do not see to this. We will take 
care of Middlesex ; we have it in hand, 
and will look after it. There are a few 
more counties which we will give you a 
good account of in due time. I do not 
consider any county hopeless. 

I will tell you that we have some- 
thing else in view besides registration : 
we will apply our organisation to con- 
testing counties as well as registration. 
Why should not the principle of co-op- 
eration that we have exercised so long 
and so usefully be carried out in the 
work of contesting counties where there 
is a chance of winning them? Why 
not have in each parish in every popul- 
ous county an earnest man who will 
devote himself, as far as he can, to 
bringing persons to vote, and appealing 
to their patriotism and good feeling to 
vote, without putting the candidate to 
one shilling expense? I say we can 
contest counties, ay, at one per cent. of 
the expense of that which it costs our 
opponents, if we adopt our organisation. 
How can monopolists contest a county 
without expense? What motives can 
they appeal to? Where is their organ- 
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isation? It is gone. They are all 
backbiting each other in their counties. 


voting with Sir Robert Peel, and another 


voting against him, When they meet | 


in Committee they are all pulling each 
other to pieces just like so many village 
gossips. 

Bear in mind that the League has a 
plan in store, by which we intend to 
prepare the counties and tocontest them ; 
and I entreat from this place every man 
interested in this question, that he will 
make it his paramount duty, from this 
time, for the next two months, to give 
his attention to the subject of registra- 
tion. If we do this, we shall totally re- 
peal the Corn-laws yet, before a famine 
comes. 
glorious example to all future times of 
the way in which such questions ought 
to be carried. I really hardly regret, 
though it has been attended with very 
heavy sacrifice, that the agitation has 
lasted so long. If we had carried the 
repeal of the Corn-laws by a multitu- 
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In doing so, you will set a | 
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dinous shout in 1839, 1840, and 1841, 


| It would have been something like yield- 
One of their Members is accused of ! 


ing to brute force and clamour; but 
now, besides the advantage of repealing 
the Corn-laws—our agitation will have 
been attended with many other advan- 
We have been teaching the 
people of this country something more, 
I hope, than the repeal of the Corn-laws. 

We have taught the farmers, I trust, 
to begin to think for themselves ; we 
have made landlords and farmers think 
of improving their lands; we have 
taught the middle classes, I hope, that 
they have a moral power, if they choose 
to exercise it, and a power of applying 
it as great as the monopolists, if they 
will avail themselves of it; but I hope, 
in addition, that we shall set an example 
of truth to the working classes, showing 
them that these questions can be carried 
by moral means, and that, if they will 
accomplish anything for their benefit, 
then they will adopt precisely the same 
organisation which we have before done 
to accomplish our object. 
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MANY as have been the meetings 
which I have had the honour of address- 
ing in Manchester, yet I think I can 
truly say that none will lay claim to 
surpass the present in numbers and in- 
telligence ; and, if I look around me on 
the platform, I am led to the conclusion 
that for weight, influence, and moral 
power, this constitutes altogether about 
one of the strongest meetings I have 
ever known held in this country. As I 
came along the street just now, I saw 
such a rushing and struggling to gain 
access to this meeting, that I could not 
help asking myself what it was that we 
were called together for. You have 
nothing particular to learn, we have 
nothing particular to communicate in 
reference to this cause, and yet there 
seems to be something in our question 
which naturally and instinctively draws 
us together. 

I think there is some danger of a 
misapprehension on the part of some as 
to the particular object which again 
draws us together to-night in this build- 
ing. Our business here to-night is to 
state the position in which our cause 
stands at the present moment, to draw 
some consolation from the particular 
posture in which we are now placed, 
and to make*some allusion to the 
dilemma in which our opponents, as 
many suppose, are now placed. We 
are not met here to-night to exult in the 
fallen and menacing condition of our 
unhappy sister island, Ireland, whose 


inhabitants, in consequence of the fail- 
ure of the potato crop, and the defici- 
ency of the wheat harvest, seem to have 
starvation staring them in the face, and 
famine impending over them. But, 
ladies and gentlemen, let it be perfectly 
understood that we do not meet here to 
exult over the calamity in which a large 
portion of our countrymen are likely to 
be placed, or over the scarcity and 
famine which impend over our unhappy 
sister island. The objects for which 
we have laboured for seven years have 
been abundance and cheapness. ‘Plenty’ 
is our motto—‘ Plenty always and every- 
where!’ And if there be drought, or 
scarcity, or famine, here or elsewhere, 
we, at all events, of all our fellow- 
countrymen, may fairly claim to stand 
guiltless of the cause of that famine and 
distress. We are told that in a country 
where the great bulk of the population 
are always upon the verge of famine, 
where that gaunt spectre now threatens 
to stalk through the land—that misery, 
starvation, and even death, may be the 
portion of millions of our fellow-coun- 
trymen in Ireland. 

Now, what is the remedy for this? 
We do not come to talk about the prin- 
ciple which is applicable to all times and 
seasons ; but what, I ask, is the natural 
and obvious remedy, under existing cir- 
cumstances, against the gaunt famine 
that threatens a country like Ireland? 
You would say, ‘Open wide the ports, 
and admit the bread of the whole world 
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to feed the people.’ That is the ob- 
vious and natural remedy—that is the 
remedy which an enlightened despot 
would at once fly to. Witness Russia, 
witness Turkey, or witness Germany, 
Holland, and Belgium ; these Govern- 
ments have not waited, but when their 
people have been threatened with want, 
they have at once thrown open their 
ports, and in some cases stopped ex- 
portation, in order to supply their 
people with abundance of the first 
necessaries of life. Why has not our 
Government taken a similar course? 
Why have they waited to learn Christi- 
anity from the Turk, or humanity from 
the Russian? Is it because our Govern- 
ment is less merciful than that of the 
Mahometan Sultan? Is it that our 
boasted constitutional power is less 
humane than that of the despot of 
Russia? Or is it that our Prime Min- 
ister, who holds the responsible position 
of Sultan in this country—is it because 
he is afraid that if he takes the step— 
the obvious and natural and necessary 
step—he will not have the support of 
the country in throwing open the ports 
of this kingdom to foreign corn? If 
that be his doubt, we meet here to give 
him all the support which we can give 
him. I hesitate not to say, that what- 
ever may be the attempts of the aris- 
tocracy to thwart the Minister in taking 
such a course, there is popular power 
enough in the country to support him in 
that act of humanity. We support him 
here in this magnificent meeting ! What 
we say, South Lancashire will say when- 
ever he appeals to it. We speak the 
voice of the West Riding of Yorkshire 
whenever he chooses; and Middlesex 
will endorse what we say in this hall. 
You have animated the hearts and 
hopes of this empire; and a Minister 
having the support of the vast multitude 
in this country—having their intelligence 
at his back, which he may have when- 
ever he chooses to draw upon it—I say 
he is a criminal and a poltroon if he hesi- 
tates a whit. He has the power. There 
is no man, whether he be the Grand 
Turk, or whether he bea Russian despot 
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—there is no man in the world that has 
more power than Sir Robert Peel has in 
this country. His party cannot do with- 
out him. Let anybody sit in the House 
of Commons as we do, opposite to Sir 
Robert Peel, and watch the proceedings 
of his party. He comes down to the 
House night after night. With the ex- 
ception of his colleague, Sir James Gra- 
ham, the whole of the side of the House 
upon which they sit may be called a 
dreary waste, as far as statesmanship is 
concerned, Sir James Graham, although 
I admit he has manifested great admin- 
istrative talents, has not exactly arrived 
at that state of personal popularity in 
this country that he can take Sir Robert 
Peel’s place. Sir Robert Peel is there- 
fore absolute with his party; and, with 
the power he possesses, he must be con- 
tent to take the responsibility which at- 
taches to power. I need not tell you 
that that word ‘responsibility’ has an 
ugly and a sinister sound in the ears of 
the Prime Minister; but let us be under- 
stood. By responsibility, we mean mo- 
ral responsibility :—he is responsible to 
his country, he will be responsible to 
histury, if he fails, upon this occasion, 
in taking that step which he is bound to 
take to savea large portion of the people 
of this country from famine. 

Many people now say, ‘ Admitting 
that Sir Robert Peel opens our ports, 
and foreign corn comes in, that will not 
settle the question ;’ and this is a point 
that I wish particularly to draw the at- 
tention of this meeting to, for I see a 
disposition upon the part of many of my 
friends to throw up their caps and con- 
sider this question as settled. I do not 
exactly see my way to the settlement of 
this question yet. I wish I did. I do 
not think the opening of the ports will 
settle this question. We had the ports 
opened in 1826; but they passed the 
sliding scale in 1828, with all its horrible 
iniquities. It is not because Ireland 
wants feeding that we shall necessarily 
have a repeal of the Corn-laws. Ireland 
has been in a state of semi-famine for the 
last thirty years; and in 1822 you had 
subscriptions in England—every church 
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was thrown open—you had 250,000/. 
raised in England, and sent to Ireland, 
to save the two provinces of Connaught 
and Munster from a state of actual fa- 
mine ; but nobody said a word about re- 
pealing the Corn-laws then; not the 
slightest syllable was said about reliev- 
ing the people of Ireland by admitting 
foreign corn ; and what I wish to im- 
press upon you now is this, that it is not 
the opening of the ports alone we want, 
but we want to set our backs against 
them to prevent them from ever being 
shut again. Do you not think we may 
find some arguments nearer home in 
favour of this principle? (Cries of ‘ Yes.’) 
I believe many of you are brought here 
because you have an idea that things are 
not looking quite so promising as they 
have been in Lancashire. You are not 
arrived exactly at that state they are in 
in Ireland, where they have commission- 
ers sent over just now, learned doctors, 
to see how much the patient will bear, 
to see how much it canendure. They 
have got it upon the rack, and there are 
learned doctors round it feeling the pulse, 
to see if the patient will live a little 
longer, or to see whether it should be 
taken off the rack. Then the Standard 
newspaper tells us, that even if the pa- 
tient is taken off the rack, it shall be put 
on again as soon as it will bear it. Now 
you are not exactly arrived at that state 
yet ; but what is the price of oatmeal ? 


I believe that what used to bea guinea | 


is now 35s.; and I believe, too, that 
flour has advanced fifty per cent.; that 
the dozen pounds of flour which used to 
cost Is. 8d. are now selling at 2s. 6d. 
Am I right? (Loud cries of ‘ Yes, yes.’ ) 
Then you have bread still dearer, be- 
cause flour makes more than its own 
weight in bread ; and every man who is 
now spending half-a-crown in bread is 
just getting one-third less for it than he 
did this time twelvemonths. Every man 
will then have one-third less to spend 
upon the other things which he uses. 
We thus come to the old story again—if 
he has so much more to spend in what 
he eats, he will have less to spend in 
what he wears; and if there is more goes 
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to the baker, and through him to the 
miller, there will be less to go to the 
draper and to the wholesale dealer. You 
will then have less work, while you will 
have more to pay for your food. Then 
the masters will cry out at their short 
profits; then there will be no more 
strikes for higher wages. It is the old 
thing coming round again, and I believe 
many of you here have felt it, and that 
you are come here to see whether you are 
likely to get rid of the cause. It will not 
be got rid of, however, by throwing up 
your caps, because a lord has written a 
very ambiguous sort of a letter, or be- 


| cause certain honourable gentlemen 


make speeches, the meaning of which 
you cannot tell, and indeed they do not 
appear to comprehend it very clearly 
themselves. You must not throw up 
your caps, and fancy you are going to 
have the Corn-law abolished by any such 
adventitious aid as that. It will have 
to be done by your own right arm, if it 
is done at all. 

We have a new class in this country 
that I think are more deeply interested 
in this question than they have been yet 
considered to be. I wonder if we have 
any people here that have got any inter- 
est in railways? (Loud laughter and 
cheers.) I should think, judging by 
that response, that almost every lady 
and gentleman here has a little sym- 
pathy in that direction. Now the rail- 
way people have got—a king! Kings 
sometimes make speeches, though we 
never expect much from kings’ speeches. 
Cobbett once wrote a grammar for the 
purpose of teaching statesmen how to 
write better kings’ speeches; but I do 
not think that your railway-king has 
studied that grammar. You have a 
‘king,’ and he has lately been railing at 
the League at Sunderland. He is given 
to railing, and he calls the League a 
‘selfish’ body; he denounces us. I 
think railway kings and their subjects 
are more deeply interested just now in 
the success of the League than any other 
class of the community. Did you ever 
take a look at the trains starting from 
the Leeds or Sheffield station, or out by 
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Ashton? You who have got shares in 
railways, just go and take stock of your 
business: see who your customers are: 
inquire from the secretary or one of the 
directors kow much they receive for 
first-class passengers, how much for se- 
cond-class, and how much for third-class, 
and then you will be able to understand 
how much you are indebted to the work- 
ing classes for the prosperity of your 
lines. Learn where the cheap trains go, 
how much they carry, and how much 
they pay; and then just make a little 
calculation, Here is John Tomkins, his 
wife, and seven children; they earn to- 
gether a guinea a-week: his wife comes 
and says, ‘John, I’m paying 3s. 2d. 
more for flour than I did three months 
ago.’ ‘Then,’ says John, ‘we must give 
up the trip to Alderley—we shall not be 
able to take that.’ Go and tell your 
‘king’ this. They sometimes call him 
the railway Bonaparte. Recollect that 
a man may be a Napoleon among na- 
vigators, and only a navigator among 
statesmen! I am not happy at nick- 
names, but I will give hima title. He 
shall be one of those pasteboard poten- 
tates that shuffle and cut, and win tricks 
—call him ‘the King of Spades!’ 

I do not know how it is, but there is 


nobody who attacks the League, but you | 


may be almost certain, whatever fame 
or reputation he had before—you may 
take it for granted, I say, that that man 
is at the end of his tether, he is just at 
the brink of the precipice, and that all 
his public fame and character goes over- 
board. We were attacked by an ex- 
chancellor once, and what a figure he 
has been cutting in Punch ever since! 
Then we have had Ministers attacking 
us, Prime Ministers too, who said we 
should be mad if we persevered for Free 
Trade. What is become of them? And, 
mark my words, the railway ‘king’ will 
turn out only a ‘pretender.’ Depend 
upon it people will soon avoid running 
their heads against that stone wall called 
the Anti-Corn-law League. I wonder 
if there is any man who has laid out his 
money upon railways that has not bought 
acounty qualification. I cannot imagine 
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a man showing less calculation or sound 
foresight than the man who lays out his 
50/. or 100/, in buying a couple of shares 
in a railway, rather than upon a freehold 
qualification. Itis the 40s. qualification 
that can make railways profitable, by 
giving us Free Trade. I like these rail- 
ways too, and I will tell you why. They 
are carrying common sense, that is, 
when the railway-kingdoes not travel 
upon them, into the agricultural districts. 
The great proprietor and squire in the 
west and south of England have all been 
anxious to have railways. For many 
years they have wanted railways to their 
own houses, and they found out that, if 
they are to have them, they must come 
to Lancashire or Yorkshire, for there 
was nobody else that had either the 
money or the wit to make them. That 
makes them sympathise with the pros- 
perity of Lancashire and Yorkshire ; 
they come into contact with business 
men, and they understand men of busi- 
ness, They are beginning to feel that 
railways are the barometer of the state 
of trade, as you all will find it out by- 
and-bye. I like railways; they are 
drawing us more together; they are 
teaching the landowner to feel for the 
manufacturer, and placing the manutac- 
turer upon better terms with the land- 
owner. I wish them to go on; _ but 
they cannet prosper unless you have 
something to carry upon them. The 
more trade you have—the more Free 
Trade—the more profits will your rail- 
ways bring. Nobody objects to rail- 
ways now; but how was it twelve years 
ago with the landlords in this respect? 
Twelve years ago, the Marquis of 
Chandos then, but Duke of Buckingham 
now, presided at a public meeting at 
Salthill, neaz Wendsor, at which the 
fellows of Eton College and other great 
and distinguished men of the county as- 
sembled, to celebrate the first defeat of 
the Great Western Railway bill. What 
do these gentlemen say now? Why, 
even the Pope himself is now in advance 
on these subjects, and they are only 


| some ten years in advance of the Pope. 


Is it not just as possible that they may 
TI 
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be as much mistaken about their true | 
interests in the matter of Free Trade as 
they were in the case of railroads? 
This is encouraging. Indeed, we are 
only now about three or four years in 
advance of the monopolists with our 
arguments. 

About three or four years ago we put 
out placards, stating that the population 
of this country was increasing at the rate 
of a thousand a day. I was passing 
by when I heard a man with a shovel 
in his hand reading it upon the wall. 
‘That’s a lie, anyhow !’ he said. But 
that incredible fact at that time has 
been so well established, that now even 
Lord Stanley and Sir James Graham 
admit it is true, and are compelled to 
acknowledge that it is necessary to make 
provision for the large and increasing 

opulation. This also is encouraging ; 
it shows that the principle we contend 
for is good, and that we need only con- 
tinue the efforts hitherto used to set our- 
selves free. It begins to be seen now 
on all hands, that the present Corn-law 
cannot stand ; but it seems to be very 
doubtful, at present, what we shall get 
instead of it. Are we to have another 
Corn-law? Are we to have a sliding- 
scale or a fixed duty? Only think of 
the number of Corn-laws we have had 
during the last few years! The present 
has been in operation three years, and 
now we are talking of getting rid of it. 
Why is it so? Because just now there 
is a probability of scarcity; we want 
food, and this law, which Sir John 
Tyrell tells us is to give us ‘plenty, and 
security for plenty,’ stands in the way of 
our obtaining it. It is a law at once 
unnatural, impolitic, and inexpedient, 
and meant only to suit the pockets of 
those who believe themselves interested 
in its continuance. There will be at 
tempts made to cheat us out of the de- 
mand we make, and there is every pro- 
bability that those attempts will succeed, 
unless we, as Free-traders, stand fast to 
the principle we have espoused, by 
showing to our opponents that we are 
neither to be used nor abused by the 
acceptance of either a sliding scale or a 
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fixed duty. I think we have made out 
a sufficient case, and by that we must 
stand, without any attempt at com- 
promise. 

We do not ask to be benefited at the 
expense of any other portion of the com- 
munity; I have all along repudiated that 
idea; but I think we have fully demon- 
strated that monopoly is the bane of agri- 
culture; and Peel says ditto to it. And 
we shall continue to labour and to urge 
this cause, whether the ports be immedi- 
ately opened or not, until not the slightest 
ground is left to the monopolists, or until 
every rag and vestige of the protective 
system is done away with. We have told 
them in the House of Commons that the 
farmers are robbing one another, and 
that position was not controverted, but 
must be acquiesced in, by all who are in 
any way acquainted with the subject. 
But since the close of Parliament I have 
had an opportunity of consulting with 
many of this class of men, and have 
obtained a variety of statistics and de- 
tails on the subject, which go to show 
that the farmer, instead of being a gainer, 
is a most material loser by this so-called 
system of protection. It has been proved 
to me, that the better off the farmer is, 
the more he suffers by protection. The 
large stock farmers, as they are called, 
are more seriously injured than any other 
part of the community. They are con- 
sumers of Indian corn, oats, beans, 
cheese, butter, beer, and of all other 
taxed articles, and they are made to pay 
artificial prices for all these articles for 
protection. We have now had thirty 
years of protection, and during the whole 
of this time the farmer has been the 
dupe of every blockhead who gave the 
cry of ‘protection!’ But it is not 
enough that we demonstrate the iniquity 
and impolicy of these laws, and the 
injury they inflict upon all classes of the 
community. We may make this clear 
and unanswerable by the most direct 
and logical of processes. There shall 
not be found a man in the House of 
Commons, with any pretension to intel- 
lect, who shall dare to controvert it. 

Yet you cannot carry the abolition ot 
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this system unless you are active and 
energetic in putting yourselves in a posi- 
tion to have the power of carrying out 
your principles. Talking will not do it. 
I admit we can show our enemies are 
wrong ; but still you cannot make men 
do right unless you have the power to 
compel men to it. I believe that power 
is in your hands. We have done some- 
thing already by resorting to the consti- 
tutional weapons of war which have been 
already referred to, the 4os. freeholders. 
We called upon the West Riding Free- 
traders this time twelve months, and we 
asked them to qualify 2,000 voters, to 
rescue that county from the grasp of 
monopoly ; they have nobly responded to 
that call. They have put 2, 300 upon the 
register. They have converted the ma- 
jority that formerly existed in favour of 
monopoly of 1,100, into a majority of 
1,600 for Free Trade. NowTI ask them 
not to rest satisfied there. I ask them 
to go on again, and by the same process 
qualify 2,000 more by the 3Ist of next 
January; for if they do that, they will 
save themselves much trouble and ex- 
pense at the next election. An election 
must come in twelve months, or a little 
more. A contest for the West Riding of 
Yorkshire will cost each party 10,000/., 
and by the expenditure of 1,000/. between 
now and the 31st of January, our friends 
may induce as many more to buy free- 
holds as will render a contest hopeless, 
and thus save themselves the expense. 
I ask them to put themselves in the same 
position as South Lancashire. We have 
a majority of 3,000 in South Lancashire. 
Mark the extraordinary change that we 
have witnessed. In 1841, at the dissolu- 
tion of the Liberal Government, the 
Whig committee of that time took the 
registration books in hand, and looked 
at them with the view of contesting the 
county. They found, if they had con- 
tested it, they would have been ina 
minority of 2,000. Four years have 
elapsed ; the League took the registra- 
tions in hand. South Lancashire was 
wholly abandoned by the so-called Whig 
party. The League took the registration 
in hand, and in four years the minority 
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of 2,000 has been converted into a ma- 
jority of 3,000, You will have no con- 
test in South Lancashire. Nobody will 
be such a fool upon the side of the mo- 
nopolists as to incur the expense of a 
contest in South Lancashire. We have 
a majority in the Manchester polling 
district alone large enough to cover the 
monopolist majority in all the districts 
where they have one. We made an ap- 
peal to North Cheshire. We asked them 
to qualify, to put themselves into a ma- 
jority; and they have done so. You 
will hear the particulars when the time 
comes. But I ask them now not to rest 
satisfied where they are. I am jealous 
of North Cheshire. I want to see the 
county (for a borough in which I have 
the honour to sit), so safe in three months’ 
time, that Mr Egerton will not think of 
coming to contestit. This is easily done. 
North Lancashire—ay, we shall make 
an example of the monopolists in North 
Lancashire. There is some pluck in 
North Cheshire; but they are a poor, 
beaten, coward, craven set in North 
Lancashire. They have no heads. Make 
light work of them in North Lancashire. 
Why, they have turned Lord Stanley 
and family to the right-about, and set up 
their own little champion ; but I think 
they will have to go and seek the Derby 
family to come and help them out of the 
scrape, for they seem sadly in want of a 
leader. Middlesex we have won; South 
Lancashire, the West Riding of York- 
shire, North Cheshire, South Stafford- 
shire, North Lancashire. This is nothing 
but a basis. This is only the basis of 
our operations to begin with, Having 
done what we can down here, we must 
now appeal to the country at large to 
follow our example. 

Wherever there is a man above the 
rank of an unskilled labourer, whether a 
shopkeeper, a man of the middle class, 
or of the skilled working class, that has 
not got a county vote, or is not striving to 
accumulate enough to get one, let us point 
the finger of scorn at him ; he is not fit 
to bea freeman. It isan avenue by which 
we may reach the recesses of power, and 
possess ourselves of any constitutivnal 
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rights which we are entitled to possess. 
They cry shame upon us for inviting the 
people to qualify. Why, the revising 
barristers everywhere have not only pass- 
ed the qualifications that have been 
made, and have not only admitted them 
to be strictly legal and right, but they 
have gone out of their way, and said that 
they considered it honourable for men to 
purchase property with the view of ac- 
quiring the franchise. For myself and 
friends, I may say that we consider it 
our duty to enlist as many of the counties 
as possible in the cause of Free Trade ; 
we have a list of twenty, and we intend 
to visit every one of them. We will have 
them organised on the plan that has been 
so successful in South Lancashire, under 
the superintendence of our excellent 
chairman. I mention this to account to 
our friends for the neglect of many visits 
we may have been expected to pay in 
various quarters. They must allow us to 
proceed with this registration business ; 
for assuredly it is of the utmost import- 
ance. There is nothing that will so much 
alarm the monopolists as to be told that 
the League has got hold of the counties. 
What are their pocket boroughs in com- 
parison with South Lancashire, Middle- 
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sex, and the West Riding of Yorkshire? 
With these constituencies to back them, 
the principles of Free Trade would be 
found more powerful than all the bor- 
oughmongers. 

Don’t let any friend of the cause, how- 
ever, entertain the vain hope that a letter 
from any noble lord will secure the full 
triumph of the Free Trade cause. This 
principle for which we have been so long 
contending will prove successful when 
the Free-traders are prepared to work 
out theirown redemption, and not before. 
We have everything to encourage us, 
however ; and I for one believe that the 
day of our redemption draweth nigh. 
But we must not relax in our labours; on 
the contrary, we must be more zealous, 
more energetic, more laborious than we 
have ever yet been. When the enemy is 
wavering, then is the time to press upon 
him. I call, then, upon all who have 
any sympathy in our cause, who have any 
promptings of humanity, or who feel any 
interest in the well-being of their fellow- 
men, all who have apprehensions of 
scarcity or starvation, to come forward 
with their efforts to avert this horrible 
destiny, this dreadful and impending vi- 
sitation, 
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{The first indications of the potato disease of 1845, were noticed in the month of August. 
On Oct. 13, Sir Robert Peel, in a letter to Sir James Graham, said that there was no 
effectual remedy to impending scarcity, except the removal of ‘impediments to im- 
port.’ On the 3tst, a meeting in Dublin, presided over by the Duke of Leinster, 
memorialised the Lord Lieutenant, to the effect that the Government should, without 
hesitation or delay, take the most prompt measures for the relief of the Irish people. 
On Nov. 1, Sir Robert Peel declared that it was impossible ‘to maintain the existing 
restrictions on the free importation of grain.’ The majority of the Cabinet were op- 
posed to this step. In consequence, Sir Robert Peel resigned office on Dec. 5, and 
Lord fone Russell was instructed to form a Government. On Dec, 20, Lord John 
Russell announced that he was unable to form a Government, and Sir Robert Peel 
resumed office, Lord Stanley (the late Lord Derby) declined to take part in this new 
Government, the basis of which, though not yet declared, was the gradual abolition 


of the Corn-laws. Parliament opened on Jan. 22, and on Jan. 27, Sir Robert Peel pro- 
posed his plan of a total repeal at the end of three years. 


I EEL deeply indebted to you for the 
kind manner in which you have received 
the announcement of my name, and I 
may add that I am truly encouraged and 
gratified by the aspect of the meeting, 
and the numbers which have assembled 
here this evening. The greatest gratifi- 
cation next to that which I received from 
the manner in which the electors of 
Wolverhampton returned my friend, Mr. 
Villiers, to Parliament, is that such a 
tribute has been paid to him by the men 
of Birmingham on this occasion, because 
it will put into his hands additional 
weapons in the House of Commons, 
which I am sure he will use right man- 
fully for the common benefit of us all. 
I did not come here for the purpose of 
making an argumentative speech on the 
subject of commercial freedom, for all 
now are made aware, from experience 
of the results, how injuriously the re- 
striction of commercial freedom acts, 


and the poorest and least informed can 
see that those consequences which were 
predicted from the existing system are 
approaching. We are now near a state 
of famine, and this, as my friend, Mr. 
Villiers, has already stated, is one of 
the results which were frequently pre- 
dicted as to be expected from the law 
which prevented the importation of 
corn. It was a prediction which had 
been made by every enlightened speaker 
and writer on the subject, from the time 
of Lord Grenville’s protest in the House 
of Lords, in 1815, down to the last 
pamphlet which had been written in 
relation to the question. We have to 
expect, from time to time, amidst oc- 
casional gleams of happiness and pros- 
perity, such seasons of gloom as that 
which we now witness in cozsequence 
of the operations of the Corn-law, for 
that is its necessary result. A conse- 
quence, which has been well described 
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by my friend, Col. Thompson that ve- 
teran champion of Free Trade, in one 
of those graphic comparisons for which 
he is so remarkable, when he said the 
country, under the influence of the law, 
was like a bird fastened with a spiral 
spring—it might wing its way aloft for 
a short time, but only to be again in- 
evitably drawn back to where it ascend- 
ed from. 

What, then, is to be done? It seems 
that we have been deluding ourselves, 
when we thought that the Government 
was going to do something. We, it 
seems, have not a Government such as 
several continental nations enjoy. Are 
you not exceedingly gratified that you 
are not deemed worthy of as good treat- 
ment at the hands of your Government 
as the Russians, Turks, and Dutch re- 
ceive from theirs? When these Govern- 
ments find that there is likely to be a 
scarcity, they do that which common 
sense would dictate to any one; which 
any community out of Bedlam would do 
at once, if left to their own unbiassed 
judgment. Seeing that there was a 
prospect of an insufficient supply of food 
at home, they opened wide their ports 
to admit the needed supply from any 
part of the world from which it might 
come. This was precisely what we ex- 
pected from our rational Government. 
What have thirteen noblemen and gen- 
tlemen been lately meeting in Cabinet 
Council to discuss? I wish I had the 
names of the thirteen notables, for they 
would be historic curiosities to be handed 
down to posterity. What have they 
been deliberating upon? Was it whether 
they, from their own rents and revenues, 
should make a large purchase of grain 
or potatves abroad, in order to supply 
the wants of the people at home? Was 
it whether they should vote a subsidy 
out of the public taxes, with which to 
buy food for a starving people? It was 
none of these. The difficulty upon 
which they solemnly deliberated was 
this — whether they should allow the 
people of this country to feed them- 
selves?—and it seems they have decided 
that they shall not. Rumours reach you 
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—we cannot tell you how well founded 
—that there is in the Cabinet a division 
on this matter. You are told that Sir 
Robert Peel and Sir James Graham have 
ranged themselves on the one side, and 
the Duke of Wellington and Lord Stan- 
ley on the other-—that they are thus at 
variance with one :inother on this ques- 
tion, and that the Duke and his party 
have decided that you, the people of 
England, shall not be allowed to feed 
yourselves. Now this is the question on 
which we are at issue with these mighty 
personages. If I mistake not, you have 
tried the metal of the noble warrior be- 
fore in Birmingham. He is aman whom 
we all like to honour, as possessing 
those qualities which entitle men to our 
esteem wherever possessed—high cour- 
age, firmness of resolve, and indomitable 
perseverance. But let me remind the 
noble Duke, that, notwithstanding his 
victories on the field, he never yet en- 
tered into a contest with Englishmen 
in which he was not beaten. I say we 
shall feed ourselves. And, now that this 
battle must and shall be fought, I hope 
the veteran Duke will live long enough 
to test the quality of his countrymen 
again. 

But, after all, it is not the Duke who 
is the Government—it is Sir Robert Peel. 
We hear in the House of Commons, in 
the palmy days of prosperity, when Peel 
brings forward his measures, and dictates 
to his servile colleagues what his policy 
shall be, the little word ‘I,’ repeated 
over and over again, reminding us that 
‘I, as Premier, act upon my own respon- 
sibility ’—that ‘I’ do this, and ‘I’ do 
that. If he is the Prime Minister, we 
hold him responsible for his acts. Now, 
I see many attempts made to shirk that 
responsibility, and sometimes in a very 
shabby manner, by trying to make it 
appear that we who cry out against this 
responsibility mean to do him some 
personal violence. Was ever such a 
schoolboy trick as that resorted to by 
a man in his situation? He is fairly 
ashamed of it now, as are all who sit 
behind him, and who faithfully sup- 
ported him in it. But we find the news- 
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papers still dealing with this hypocritical 
and absurd argument. Why, for my 
own part, I would not touch a hair of 
his head, were he ever so much in my 
power. But what is the meaning of this 
responsibility on the part of a Minister? 


The Queen, with us, is not responsible. | 


If we were governed by a Czar, or bya 
Grand Turk, we would then hold the 
sovereign responsible. In a system of 
constitutional government like ours, 
however, it is the Minister alone who is 
responsible. None but the Queen can 
issue an Order in Council for the open- 
ing of the ports, and the Queen would 
have done this long ago, but that she 
has to wait until Sir Robert Peel chooses 
to inform her that the Cabinet have con- 
sented to her doing so. We, then, as 
loyal subjects, are only pursuing a con- 
stitutional course when we bring him to 
the bar of public opinion, and declare 
him responsible for the acts of the Go- 
vernment. 

We are told, to be sure, by those who 
still put forth their daily nonsense in 
defence of monopoly, that to admit for- 
eign corn is not to hit the right way, by 
which the present difficulties can be sur- 
mounted. Instead of enlarging the sup- 
ply of food, we are told that certain 
great public works are to be undertaken. 
Railroads are to be constructed and 
lands to be drained in Ireland, and the 
fisheries are to be promoted, and all 
these devices are to be carried through 
by the instrumentality of the public 
purse. Anything will be done but the 
right thing. That reminds me of the 
old story of the man who had a horse, 
which was in the last stage of decline, 
for want of sufficient nourishment, and 
who told his friend that the horse would 
not thrive, although he had given him 
old shoes, chips, and even oyster-shells. 
His friend replied to him, ‘ Suppose you 
try corn.” Now we say to those gentle- 
men who want to feed the people with 
pickaxes, shovels, fishing-nets, and 
draining-tiles, ‘Suppose you try a little 
corn.’ You, who do not sit in the 
House of Commons, would be aston- 
ished how reluctantly ‘we bring our op- 
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ponents’ noses to the corn-crib. 
mark me. 


Now, 
Be prepared in the present 


| emergency, and constantly on your 


guard. There will be an effort made 
to extract some enormous jobbery out 
of the anticipated famine. The land- 
lords in Ireland have not cultivated 
their lands, their bogs, and wastes, as 
they should have done; and now they 
will get the Government to do it for 
them out of the public taxes of all which, 
of course, they will reap the benefit. 
Now, be on your guard. I have no 
objection, after everything else which 
shouid first be resorted to has been done 
—after the ports have been thrown open, 
without let or hindrance—if charity is to 
be administered to the Irish people, 
that it should rather be bestowed in the 
shape of payment of wages than as elee- 
mosynary grants, 

I read in the papers of to-day the 
speech of the King of Belgium to the 
Chambers in that country, in which he 
congratulated them that they have 
opened the ports for the admission of 
foreign corn, and that being done, they 
are enabled, by a vote of public money, 
to execute certain public works, to make 
up for the deficiency in employment, and 
thereby supply the people with food. 
In Belgium, you see, they do not ex- 
pect to feed their people with mere pick- 
axes and shovels, They first let in the 
needed supply of foreign corn, and then, 
by supplying funds for the execution of 
public works, provide the people with 
the means of feeding themselves with- 
out resorting to charity. Was ever a 
people so insulted as are the English 
people by the arguments of the monopo- 
lists? What is our present dilemma? 
It is neither more nor less than the want 
of food. Now what do people work 
for? Not for work itself, certainly, but 
for the food which they are enabled to 
procure by it. The monopolist writers 
think, or so pretend, that it is work that 
is wanted at present. Now work is 
never wanted but as a means of getting 
something out of it. We have the high- 
est authority—that of sacred writ itself 
—for considering work a curse, but a 
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curse which is mercifully sweetened by 
the rewards of labour. But where are 
the rewards to come from if there is an 
insufficient supply of food to meet the 
wants of the people? The Irish are 
about to suffer from a famine. It will 
not confine its effects to those who can 
work upon railroads, but will also, in all 
probability, affect every man, woman, 
and child scattered over the face of that 
country, and, with the exception of the 
wealthy portion of the population, the 
mass of the inhabitants of towns. Those 
able to work, and those not able, will 
equally suffer. Are these the people 
into whose hands, with your supply of 
food manifestly deficient, you can put 
pickaxes and shovels, and expect them 
to work, without holding out to them 
the prospect of receiving the ample and 
legitimate reward of labour ? 

What happened in the spring of 1822, 
I am afraid, is very likely to happen 
again, Mark my words, and I speak 
them in sorrow, that next spring will 
develope the calamitous result of our 
present suicidal policy. It was only in 
the spring after the harvest of 1821 that 
the evil to which I have just alluded 
was felt. In the spring of 1822, when 
the country people had eaten up the 
potatoes which were left them, they 
flocked in crowds to the towns for sub- 
sistence ; for it is in towns that you find 
ample supplies of food generally accu- 
mulated, and in the towns the starving 
masses had to be fed from the charity of 
their fellow-countrymen, Depend upon 
it you will have to feed large masses of 
the people of Ireland in a like manner 
out of a public fund before midsummer. 
But where is the subsistence to come 
from which you are to administer to 
them? It is not in this country, and 
must be procured elsewhere. But does 
it not behove the Minister of the Crown 
to see, in the present emergency, that 
not a moment is lost in accumulating 
in this country such a stock of food as 
may not be procurable next spring, 
when famine presses heavily upon us, 
for less than double the price which 
some time ago we would have been 
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called upon to pay for it? Mark how 
our present rulers are tampering with 
the existing alarming condition of the 
country. You behold the organs of the 
Government giving vent to statements, 
the object of which is to induce us to 
believe that the evil does not exist to the 
extent which has been assigned to it. 
Is there, then, a deep-laid conspiracy 
on the part of any one to lead us falsely 
into the anticipation of evils which there 
is no real ground to apprehend? That 
cannot be. Have we not seen that 
solemn masses have been offered up in 
Roman Catholic chapels, beseeching the 
Disposer of all Events that He would 
graciously avertthe impending calamity ? 
Did we not see in yesterday’s paper that 
the primete and bishops of Ireland had 
ordered prayers to be offered up, to ar- 
rest, if possible, the progress of ‘he 
threatened evil? Have we not had 
boards of guardians, on more occasions 
than one, memorialising Government to 
do what they could to moderate the 
severity of the apprehended famine? 
If all this be so, can it, then, be pos- 
sible that any person or persons have 
entered into a wide and diabolical con- 
spiracy, for the purpose of trifling with 
the most sacred feelings of humanity, or 
is the statement of the evil a lamentable 
and incontrovertible fact? That state- 
ment is unfortunately but too melan- 
choly a truth, and yet the Government 
is tampering with this most critical 
juncture of our national welfare, and 
leads us to infer that it is prepared to 
do nothing. 

Well, then, as Mr. Villiers and Earl 
Ducie have well advised you, it is high 
time for the people to speak out. There 
have been scarcely any demonstrations 
as yet in the country in favour of the 
immediate opening of the ports. And 
why? Because every one expected that 
every successive mail from London 
would carry to him the welcome de- 
cision of the Cabinet that the ports had 
been already opened. People did not 
choose to waste their strength and their 
energies in preparing for a demonstra- 
tion, which was to take place at the end 
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of a week’s time, in favour of an object 
which they thought would be accom- 
plished every twenty-four hours. It 
now behoves the people of every town 
to meet, as the people of Manchester 
are going to meet, and throw upon the 
Government the whole responsibility of 
the present state of things, and call upon 
them immediately to open the ports ; 
and, when once opened, they will never 
be shut again. ‘That is the true reason 
why the ports have not already been 
opened, If there had been no Anti- 
Corn-law League, they would have been 
opened a monthago. It is because they 
know well in the Cabinet, and because 
the landlords also well know, that the 
question of total and immediate repeal 
of the Corn-laws is at stake, that they 
will risk, like desperate gamblers, all 
that may befall us during the next six 
months, rather than part with that law. 

Well, if they won’t open the ports, 
somebody must make them. You will 
be the laughing-stock of all Christendom 
if you do not make them: only think of 
the Dutchman—think of Mynheer whilst 
smoking his pipe, and seeing the ships 
coming in from America laden with corn 
for him. How he will laugh at your 
stupidity when he sees Englishmen 
starving, while Dutchmen are well fed! 
We are not sunk quite so low as that 
yet. But for Sir Robert Peel, what a 
critical moment in his fortune has now 
past! I say past, for let him do the act 
at the end of this month, which he 
ought to have done ten days ago, still 
he will not be the same man that he 
would have been had he done it then. 
There is not even a child in statesman- 
ship that could not have then told Sir 
Robert Peel, ‘ Nowis the critical period 
of your political fortune—this is the tide 
of your political life; if you take it at 
its flood, you go on to such a fortune as 
no statesman ever attained in this coun- 
try before; but if you miss it—if you 
allow the flood to pass by you—you 
will prove to the world that you have 
been all your life a pretender, and a 
mere hoax on the credulity of your 
countrymen.’ 
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We have all been thinking for some 
time past that Peel was the man—not 
the coming man—but the come man. 
Everybody began to say, ‘ Peel is the 
man for a practical statesman, to govern 
a practical people ;’ and I have no hesi- 
tation in saying, that if Sir Robert Peel 
had taken the course I have suggested, 
of boldly bearding the Iron Duke, and 
at once dismissing him and his tail from 
the Cabinet, I have no hesitation in say- 
ing, so far as Lancashire and Yorkshire 
are concerned, he would have rallied 
around him the whole of the mighty 
population of those counties as one man 
in his support. We should have buried 
Whig or Tory from the moment we 
found Sir Robert Peel had abolished 
the Corn-laws. There would have been 
a union of all men and all classes in 
those districts in support of the man 
who had the courage and the honesty 
to put an end to this atrocious and long- 
continued injustice. But he has not 
done it, and I venture to prophesy that 
he won’t do it. Somebody else will 
have to do it, and we are not yet so 
badly off in England but that we may 
find somebody willing and able to do 
the will of the country whenever it is 
unmistakingly expressed. We are told 
that it would be useless to pass a law to 
admit foreign corn, for there is none to 
come in. Then what has the Cabinet 
been deliberating about so long? If 
there was no corn to come in, why did 
the Government hold four or five Cabi 
net Councils to decide whether it should 
come in or not? Some of the protec- 
tionists tell us, that even if our supply 
is deficient, the remedy is not to look to 
foreign countries, but to our native pro- 
duce. But that is not the rule they 
follow in anything else but corn. I 
heard not long ago Mr. Gladstone ex- 
pound most eloquently the great im- 
portance of permitting the free admis- 
sion of foreign lard, flax, hides, and 
many other things, as being necessary 
as the raw materials for our manufac- 
tures. Though flax is grown in Eng- 
land, though we produce hides, and 
make lard, these are admitted from 
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abroad; but with regard to corn, the 
argument is, that we are not to look to 
foreign countries for an increased or 
supplementary supply of that article. 
And so it is. It is the corn question 
upon which the mighty struggle will be, 
after all. And I will whisper in your 
ear the reason why ;—corn is the article 
upon which rents are fixed, and by 
which tithes are regulated. Do not 
deceive yourselves, and suppose you 
will get a free admission of foreign corn 


—that is, wheat—except after a con- | 


siderable struggle. They do not mind 
so much about Indian corn. Lord 
Sandon the other day wrote from 
Liverpool, that he has no objection to 
Indian corn coming in. And why? It 
does not regulate tithes, or operate on 
fixed rents in this country. 

My noble friend, Lord Ducie, was 
quite right when he said that the land- 
owner might do as well without Corn- 
laws as with them, and the farmer and 
farm-labourer much better. But, un- 
fortunately, everybody in the same 
position is not up to the light of my 
noble friend. The squire and land- 
owner in general think differently from 
my noble friend, and they actually hiss 
him at their agricultural meetings. I 
tell this as a specimen of their intelli- 
gence. But they only act according to 
their own convictions and their own ig- 
norant prejudice. And here let me re- 
mind you, that this country is governed 
by the ignorance of the country. And 
I do not say this without proof; for 
amongst those Members of the majority 
of the House of Commons who uphold 
the Corn-law protective principle, there 
is not a man of anything like average 
intellect who dares to speak in their 
favour, You cannot appeal to a single 
statesman that deserves a moment’s re- 
gard as such, who has uttered anything 
like an authoritative dictum in their 
favour. There is no single writer of 
eminence who has not repudiated the 
doctrines of the monopolists. 
condemned alike by all the intelligence 
of this and of past ages, and yet they 
tule this country at this time with more 


They are ' 
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tyranny than even the Grand Turk him- 
self governs with. These people, though 
possessing no intelligence themselves, 
yet find people to do their work for 
them. They will find Sir Robert Peel 
to do it, and that against his own con- 
scientious convictions ; for there can be 
no doubt that Sir R. Peel is at heart as 
good a Free-traderas Iam myself. He 
has told us so in the House of Commons 
again and again; nor do I doubt that 
Sir R. Peel has in his inmost heart the 
desire to be the man who shall carry out 
the principles of Free Trade in this 
country. But he has been tampering 
with the question in order to adapt his 
policy to the ignorance of his party, and 
we see the state into which the country 
has been brought the while. 

We have, however, one consolation— 
we have run the fox to earth at last, and 
know he cannot double on us again. 
The question cannot be dealt with in 
another session, as it has been when the 
country has been blessed with her abund- 
ant crops, and when trade was good, 
and the people all employed. If you 
had seen the jaunty airs Sir Robert Peel 
gave himself when we talked of Free 
Trade in past sessions, you would have 
been amused, if not astonished. But 
that is all at an end now, and next ses- 
sion we shall have him fairly pinned, 
and he knows it too. And I can tell 
you, that if there is one man who will 
go up to Parliament next session with a 
heavier heart than another, that man is 
Sir Robert Peel. It is my belief, that 
if in the mean time he does not take the 
step of throwing open the ports, he will 
not dare to face us at all next session. 
Of this I am quite sure, that if the lead- 
ing Members of the Opposition, in an- 
other session, take the position they 


_ ought to take—in the van of the people; 


and, having the people at their back, 
stand boldly forth as the advocates of 
those sound principles we are met here 
to support, and will show themselves 
ready and determined to apply them as 
fairly, as effectually, and as permanently 
as my honourable friend, Mr. Villiers, 
would, and Sir Robert Peel takes his 
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place in Parliament without first open- 
ing the ports, I undertake to say that 
they will shake him out of office in a 
week. 

But I do not like altogether the idea 
of giving Peel up. He is a Lancashire 
man—and in my part of the country we 
are proud of Lancashire men. We used 
to think that Sir Robert cast a sheep’s 
eye on the tall chimneys, and that he 
had something of a lingering kindness 
for Lancashire; and I can tell him it 
would have been a proud day for the 
Lancashire men, when they saw a Lan- 
cashire man, and the son of a Lancashire 
manufacturer, stand forward to rescue 
the commerce of the country from the 
shackles of that feudal and senseless op- 
pression it has so long laboured under. 
I must not forget that I am charged 
with a message from Lancashire to you. 
You have already heard what we have 
done by our twelve months’ labour at 
the registration. We have secured that 
county for the Free-traders; and you 
have also heard what we have done in 
the neighbouring northern counties with 
their constituencies of 70,000 or 80,000 
—constituencies greater than those of all 
the counties south of Middlesex put 
together. We sent Mr. Hickin to Staf- 
fordshire to attend the last revision—he 
followed the barrister to every court; 
and the result is, we have gained be- 
tween 1,000 and 2,000 votes. The ex- 
pense of this proceeding has been paid 
by the League out of its funds, and 
when we asked you to contribute your 
money to the League, it was with the 
view of spending it in the same way for 
your benefit. I believe South Stafford- 
shire is safe at the next election for two 
Free-traders. But we must not rest 
there—we must do the same in other 
counties. In South Lancashire we have 
put such a majority of Free-traders on 
the registry, that, unless I am much 
mistaken, our opponents will not dare 
to contest another election with us. I 
say every man in Birmingham who can 
afford it must buy a 40s. freehold, and 
so qualify himself to vote for South 
Staffordshire. In Manchester, we say 
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to every man who has a good coat on 
his back, ‘You must buy a freehold, 
and qualify for the county.’ But you 
have a county nearer here—you are 
partly in North Warwickshire as well as 
Coventry; and if you qualify, what is to 
prevent your returning two Free-traders 
for that place at the next election? 
Shame on you if you doubt it! Think 
of the beauty of the gos. freehold! 
Why, it is the best part of the Reform 
Bill—it is an inheritance handed down 
to us from our ancestors five hundred 
years ago. A man for 50/. can buy one 
of these freeholds, and place himself, as 
regards the county franchise, upon an 
equality with the squire who has an 
estate of 5,000/. a-year. 

The landowners have multiplied their 
50/. tenants-at-will, and, do what they 
will, they cannot stretch out their land 
like India-rubber; but you can make 
every cobbler’s stall, every butcher’s 
shamble, every stable, the means of 
conferring the franchise, and placing its 
owner on an equality with the man who 
holds an estate of 50,000/. a-year. I 
say, too, if you choose, you can ensure 
the return of two Free-traders for Wor- 
cestershire. Worcester must also be won. 
There was a desultory effort made to 
gain North Warwickshire the other day, 
which ended disgracefully, and which 
showed the necessity of:some local organ- 
isation. *Tis votes, not meetings, that 
persuade Sir Robert Peel. In Stafford- 
shire, the revising barrister acknow- 
ledged that the League had purged the 
registry of an immense number of ficti- 
tious votes. The finger of scorn should 
be pointed at any of the middle classes 
in the northern towns who did not be- 
come co-electors. The man is not fit to 
be a freeman who, when he could afford 
it, refuses to pay 50/. for the franchise. 
Having qualified every man you can, 
you must proceed to a systematic purg- 
ing of the registers. Many silly persons 
object to this as disfranchising the peo- 
ple; but if our opponents strike off our 
yotes, are theirs to remain untouched ? 
(No, no.’) We should be in such a posi- 
tion as to be able to tell the Government, 
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‘You must give up the Corn-laws, or 
give up a good deal more.’ 

The aristocracy of this country have 
the army, the navy, the colonies, and a 
large amount of expenditure, at their dis- 
posal. ’Tis a perfect paradise for the 
aristocracy in this country, if they knew 
only how to behave themselyes—not as 
angels, but as decent, honest, rational 
men. Whom have they to govern? 
Practical, industrious, intelligent men, 
whose thoughts centred in their business, 
and who would gladly leave to those 


above them the toil of government, if | 


those were willing to allow commerce 
and industry fair play. What a people 
for an aristocracy to govern! And yet 
they risk all for the sake of a miserable 
tax on bread, which is of no earthly 
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benefit even to themselves. Be prepared 
for a crisis as to this law, which may 
come on even before the next dissolution. 
You will see by the swaying of parties, 
and the general agitation of the public 
mind in the next session, that some great 
change is approaching; and when you 
discover these symptoms, don’t mind 
who goes out or in, but keep your eyes 
steadily fixed on this corn question; and 
when the crisis does come, let the mul- 
titudinous numbers of Lancashire, York- 
shire, and Staffordshire be prepared to 
act with united strength against the vile 
fabric of monopoly, over which, when 
levelled with the earth, will be driven 
the ploughshare of peace, that prosperity 
may arise out of its ruins, 
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LONDON, DECEMBER 


I THINK some of the protection so- 
cieties would be glad to have our over- 
flow to-night. If this agitation conti- 
nues, we shall have to build an edifice as 
large as St. Paul’s to hold the Leaguers. 
I believe to-day we have had application 

' for 30,000 tickets of admission; we have 
now many hundreds round this build- 
ing more than can be accommodated ; 
and we have a great many more inside 
than can be comfortable. But I feel 
confidence in the disposition of all good 
Leaguers to accommodate each other ; 
and I must say that I have seen in front 
of me every disposition to be quiet; but 
it is the same to-night as I have observed 
generally in my great experience at public 
meetings, that if there is any disturbance 
it is always amongst the aristocracy upon 
the platform. 

I think this meeting is a sufficient 
proof of the exciting circumstances under 
which we meet to-night. I need not say 
a word. [Mr. Cobden was here inter- 
rupted by a slight disturbance arising 
from the extremely crowded state of the 
stage.] Some gentlemen at the back of 
the stage wish to have my assurance 
that there is no room in front; I can 
assure them that there is not vacant space 
fora mouse. I think the aspect of the 
meeting is a sufficient illustration of the 
present crisis of our great movement. 
The manner in which we are gathered 
together; the excited feeling which ani- 
mates all present—all indicate that there 
is something peculiar in the present phase 
of our movement. I do not know how 
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, it is, but if I see other people inclined 


to throw up their caps and become ex- 
ceedingly excited, it always makes me 
feel and look grave; for I always think 
there is the most danger when people 
are the least on their guard in this wicked 
world, Doubtless we have brought our 
cause to a new position—we have got it 
into the hands of politicians. The ‘ins’ 
and the ‘outs’ are quarrelling over it. 
But I am very anxious to impress upon 
you and our friends throughout the king- 
dom—for what we say here is read by 
hundreds and thousands elsewhere—-that 
it is not our business to form Cabinets— 
to choose individuals who shall carry out 
our principles; we are not to trust to 
others to do our work; we are not to 
feel confident that the work will be done 
till it is done; and I will tell you when 
and when only I shall consider it done 
—when I see the sheet of the Act of 
Parliament wet from the printer’s con- 
taining the total abolition of the Corn- 
laws. 

I have always expected in the course 
of our agitation that we should knock a 
Government or two on the head before 
we succeeded. The Government of 1841 
can hardly be said to have been killed 
by the Corn-law; it took the Corn-law 
as a last desperate dose in order to cure 
it of a long and lingering disease—but 
it proved fatal to it. I think we may 
say, too, that the recent Government 
has died of the Corn-law ; and our busi- 
ness must be, gentlemen, to try and 
make the fate of the last Government a 
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We do not cer- | not accomplish himself with his refrac- 


tainly exactly know yet why Sir Robert | tory Cabinet. I expect—I do not know 


Peel ran away from his own law; we 
have had no explanation, I have been 
in town for three or four days. I thought 
when I came from the country I might 
probably get a little behind the scenes, 
and learn something about it ; but lam 
as much inthe dark now as when I came 
from Lancashire. I cannot learn why 
it was that Sir Robert Peel bolted. From 
what did he run? It was his own law, 
passed in 1842; it was deliberated upon 
about six months in 1841. It was not 
passed at the pressing solicitation of the 
people for any such law. I know that 
almost the whole of the people petitioned 
against it. It was his own handiwork, 
done in defiance of the people; and now, 
in 1845, with still the same Parliament, 
with a majority of 90 to back him, the 
very men who passed the law being still 
at his back, he suddenly runs away and 
leaves his sliding-scale as a legacy to his 
successors. Gentlemen, if he had carried 
his own law with him—if he had only 
carried off his sliding-scale to Tamworth 
—I do not think we should have made 
many inquiries about him. But he has 
left his law, and we do not know how 
he is going to deal with it in future. 

I suppose, when we meet in Parlia- 
ment, which may be early next month 
—at all events, the sooner the better— 
the first thing I shall look to with some 
degree of interest will be an answer to 
the question, What is the reason of this 
sudden dissolution of the Cabinet? I 
shall await Sir Robert Peel’s explanation 
with very great interest. He will doubt- 
less be able to tell us whether the facts 
collected by his commissioners in Ireland 
as well as in England were of such a na- 
ture as to impress him with the idea that 
we are verging on a probable famine in 
one country, if not in both. If that be 
the case, I suppose he will also tell us 
that, so far as he was concerned, he was 
the advocate in his Cabinet for the sus- 

ension of his own handiwork—the slid- 
mg-scale. Well, that being the case, I 
presume, when Parliament meets, he 
will assist us to do that which he could 


whether I may be rash in expecting it— 
from Sir Robert Peel straightforward 
conduct. 

There are people who tell us that this 
Corn-law must not be suspended sud- 
denly, that it must not be dealt with 
rashly and precipitately, and that, if we 
are to have the repeal of the Corn-law, 
it must be done gradually, step by step. 
Well, gentlemen, that might have been 
in the eyes of some a very statesmanlike 
way of doing it six or seven years ago. 
Some people would have thought last 
year, when wheat was at 47s. a quarter, 
that if a law had been passed then pro- 
viding for the extinction of the Corn-law 
in two or three years, that that would 
have been no very bad measure to have 
been obtained ; but who will propose 
now to pass a law imposing a fixed duty 
on corn next spring, to go off 3s. or 4s. the 
spring after, and 3s, or 4s. the spring 
after that, till it comes to nothing? That 
would not suit the exigencies of the pre- 
sent movement. Our wise Legislature, 
our wise Conservative statesmen, would 
not deal with this question when they 
might have dealt with it with some ad- 
vantage to their own policy. We were 
pressing on the Government to deal with 
the Corn-laws last year and the year be- 
fore, when wheat was at 475. a quarter, 
but we were told then we were rash 
men; that the Corn-law had not had a 
fair trial; that ours was not the way to 
deal with it; that we must wait to see 
how it worked. 

Well, now they are seeing how it has 
worked. But there is no time for tem- 
porising now. Nature has stepped in ; 
Providence has interfered, and has in- 
flicted a famine upon the land, and set 
at nought all the contrivance, delay, and 
modifications of statesmen. They have 
but one way of dealing with this ques- 
tion. It is of no use asking us for a 
feather-bed to drop our aristocracy up- 
on; they might have had a feather-bed, 
if there had been one to offer them ; but 
there is no feather-bed for them now. 
They must have the total and immediate 
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repeal of the Corn-laws; not because 
the League has demanded it ; not out of 
any deference to the Shibboleth of clubs 
like ours. No, we do not ask them to 
bow to any such dictation as that; we 
will not inflict any unnecessary humili- 
ation upon our landowners; but they 
have put off this good work so long, until 
Nature has stepped in, and now they 
must bow to the law of Nature without 
any delay. 

Gentlemen, we meet Parliament next 
session—I take it for granted—with but 
one proposition before us,—that is, the 
immediate and total abolition of the 
Corn-laws. No Minister can take office 
without proposing that measure, whether 
Sir Robert Peel or Lord John Russell. 
I defy them to take office and come be- 
fore Parliament without the Queen’s 
Speech proposing that measure. No; 
we will not exult over them; it is not 
our doing, after all; we have prepared 
the public in some degree to take ad- 
vantage of a natural calamity, but we 
are not so well prepared as we should 
have been if they had given us a year 
or two more ; the potato rot has tripped 
up the heels of Sir Robert Peel, but it 
has also stopped our registration agents 
a little. We should like to have had 
another year of qualification for counties. 
If we had had another year or two, we 
could have shown the monopolist land- 
owners that we can transfer power in 
this country from the hands of a class 
totally into the hands of the middle 
and. industrial classes of this country. 
We shall go on with that movement, 
and I hope it will never stop; but we 
shall have to deal with the crisis of the 
Corn-law question next session. 

The Queen’s Speech, withina month 
of this time, must recommend the abol- 
ition of the Corn-laws. I want to get 
into the House of Commons again to 
have some talk about that question. 
Oh! it is very heavy work, I assure 
you ; it is heavier work every day to 
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come into these enthusiastic meetings, | 


and talk of this question, for we meet 
no opponents. I do not know how it 
is, but I have that quality of combative- 


| ceipts for feeding the people. 
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ness, as phrenologists call it, and unless 
I meet with some opposition I am as 
dull as ditch-water. Well, there is no 
man to be found at large out of the 
House of Commons who can be got in 
public to say a word in defence of the 
Corn-laws ; that is, you cannot hear any 
attempted defence out of their own pro- 
tection societies, and you know they are 
privileged people. 

I am anxious to meet them in the 
House of Commons upon this subject ; 
but it will be an odd scene when we 
assemble next session, for we shall not 
know where to sit. There will be such 
greetings in the lobbies, one asking the 
other, ‘On which side are you going to 
sit?’ And then, the greatest curiosity 
of all, the greatest subject of interest, 
will be to see where Sir R. Peel is to 
sit. I should not wonder if we shall 
have to find him a chair, and put him in 
the middle of the floor. 

Now, I shall be somewhat interested 
in witnessing the arguments that will be 
used by the protectionists in defence of 
this Corn-law. Recollect, the debate 
will come on with reference to the ex- 
igency of the moment. The Corn-law 
must be suspended instantly, if Lord 
John Russell takes office. He will be 
a bold man if he does. But if he does, 
I suppose he will either suspend the law 
the next day by an Order in Council, 
or he will call us together ; and he will 
throw down his proposition, ‘Either 
you must suspend that Corn-law at 
once, or I will not hold office a week.’ 
Then the debate will turn as to the ne- 
cessity of suspending this Corn-law ; 
and we shall have gentlemen getting up 
from Dorsetshire and Essex, protesting 
that there is a great abundance of every- 
thing in the country, that there is no 
scarcity at all, no potato rot, and that 
there is a full average quantity and 
quality of wheat. [Cheers, and cries of 
© Plenty of curry.’] 

Then I should not wonder, gentle- 
men, if we were to hear some moral re- 
You 
know Dr. Buckland has lately been 


| publishing a paper read at Oxford to the 
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Ashmolean Society, I believe, and he 
has shown that people can live very 
well on peas, can get on tolerably well 
upon beans, and, if there is nothing else 
to be had, they can live pretty well 
upon mangold-wurze!; and he gives an 
instance of one good lady who lived, I 
do not know how many days, by suck- 
ing the starch out of her white pocket- 
handkerchief. Now, mangold-wurzel, 
starch, and beans, mixed with a little 
curry-powder, would do very well. 

Well, gentlemen, we shall have a di- 
vision as well as a debate. I should like 
to see the names of those good men in 
the House of Commons who will vote 
against opening the ports — that is, the 
men who will decree that we shall not 
be treated as well as the Prussians, tne 
Turks, the Poles, and the Dutchmen; if 
they outvote us upon that proposition, 
we shall have a general election. I should 
like to see some of those curry-powder 
candidates go down to their constituents. 
I would advise you to get doses of the 
curry-powder water ready; a little hot 
water, and a pinch of curry-powder stir- 
red up, makes a man very comfortable to 
go to bed with, they say. Try it upon 
some of the protectionist candidates. 

Gentlemen, this is no laughing subject, 
after all. As my friend, Mr. Villiers, 
says, it is a question very much between 
Sir Robert Peel and Lord John Russell 
now. I haveno reason, and I think you 
will all admit it, to feel any very great 
respect for Sir Robert Peel; he is the 
only man in the House of Commons 
that I can never speak a word to in pri- 
vate without forfeiting my own respect, 
and the respect of all those men who sit 
around me. But though I say that, and 
though I am justified in saying it, yet 
this I will say, that so deeply have I this 
question of the Corn-laws at heart, that 
if Sir Robert Peel will take the same 
manly, straightforward part that Lord 
John Russell has taken—if he will avow 
an intelligible course of action—that is 
what I want, no mystification—if he will 
do that, I will as heartily co-operate with 
him as with any man in the House of 
Commons. 
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I should think now the time was come 
when every statesman, of whatever party, 
who has a particle of intelligence and 
conscience, must be anxious to remove 
this question of supplying the food of 
the people out of the category of party 
politics ; for see what a fearful state it 
places the Ministry in. They maintain 
a law for the purpose of regulating the 
supply of food to the people ; if the food 
falls short, the people assail the Govern- 
ment as the cause of their scarcity of 
food: this is a responsibility that no Go- 
vernment or human power ought to as- 
sume to itself. It is aresponsibility that 
we should never invest a Government 
with, if that Government did not assume 
to itself the functions of the Deity. 
Gentlemen, why should we tax the 
Government with being the cause of our 
suffering when we are visited with a de- 
fective harvest ? Why should a Govern- 
ment fly away? Why should a Prime 
Minister retire from office because there 
is a failure and rot in the potatoes? 
Suppose we had a devastating flood that 
swept away half our houses in a day, we 
should never think of charging the Ex- 
ecutive Government with being the cause 
of our calamities. The Government 
does not undertake to build houses, or 
to keep houses for us. Suppose half of 
our mercantile marine was swept away 
with a hurricane, and if the whole of it 
was submerged in the flood, we should 
never think of flying at the Government, 
and making them responsible for such a 
calamity. On the contrary, if we had 
such a dire event by flood or fire happen- 
ing to the country, we should instinct- 
ively rally round the Government, one 
helping the other in order to mitigate the 
horrors of such a calamity. And why 
should it be otherwise with supplying 
the food of the people? Why, because 
the Government of this country—Min- 
isters and Parliament in this land—have 
arrogated to themselves functions which 
belong not to man, but to nature—not 
to laws of Parliament, but to the laws 
of Providence — not to regulations of 
statesmen, but to regulations of the mer- 
chants of the world; it is because they 
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have taken upon themselves superhuman 
functions that we make them responsible 
for divine inflictions. 

Then, gentlemen, I hope that every 
intelligent statesman in this country will 
be anxious to get rid of this question of 
protection to agriculture. But there is 
another reason why our intelligent states- 
men ought to wish to bury it so deep 
that even its ghost cannot haunt us again 
—this ragged and tattered banner of pro- 
tection—and it is this, that if you leave 
a rag of it behind, these protectionist 
squires will hoist that ragged standard 
again. And my firm conviction is, that 
they will find farmers enough to rally 
round that old rag—they will have the 
same organisation, the same union in the 
counties between the protectionist squires 
and their dupes the protectionist farm- 

_ers—that would prove a hindrance to 
everything like an enlightened and ra- 
tional government on the part of any 
Administration. I say, then, whether it 
be Sir Robert Peel, or whether it be 
Lord John Russell, put an end to this pro- 
tective principle ; destroy it altogether ; 
leave no part of it behind. And the only 
way you can do that is by proposing 
honestly, totally to abolish the Corn-laws, 
and the rest of the system will abolish 
itself very soon afterwards. 

There are terms talked about; they 
talk of some terms; they talk of re-ad- 
justing taxation. I am told Sir Robert 
Peel has gct a scheme as long as my arm 
for mixing up a hundred other things 
with this Corn-law. I say we will have 
no such mystification of our plain rights. 
We have had too much of his mystifica- 
tion before. In the north of England, 
where we are practical people, we have 
a prejudice in favour of doing one thing 
at a time. Now, we will abolish the 
Corn and Provision Laws if you please ; 
that shall be one thing we will do; and 
anything else they propose to do we will 
take it upon its merits, as we take the 
Corn-law upon its demerits. They pro- 
pose a modification of taxation, and I 
am told that’ Sir Robert Peel has some 
such sop in view to compensate the 
landowners. He has not been a very 
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safe guide hitherto to the landowners of 
this country; he has led them into a 
quagmire with his leadership. I pre- 
dict that if Sir Robert Peel provokes a 
discussion upon the subject of taxation 
in this country, that he will prove as 
great an enemy to the landowners as he 
is likely to prove, according to their 
views of the question, in his advocacy 
of protection for them. 

I warn Ministers, and I warn land- 
owners, and the aristocracy of this 
country, against forcing upon the atten- 
tion of the middle and industrious classes 
the subject of taxation. For, great as I 
consider the grievance of the protective 
system, mighty as I consider the fraud 
and injustice of the Corn-laws, I verily 
believe, if you were to bring forward the 
history of taxation in this country for 
the last 150 years, you will find as black 
a record against the landowners as even 
in the Corn-law itself. I warn them 
against ripping up the subject of taxa- 
tion. If they want another League, at 
the death of this one—if they want an- 
other organisation, and a motive—for 
you cannot have these organisations 
without a motive and principle—then 
let them force the middle and industri- 
ous classes of England to understand 
how they have been cheated, robbed, 
and bamboozled upon the subject of 
taxation; and the end will be—(now I 
predict it for the consolation of Sir 
Robert Peel and his friends)—if they 
force a discussion of this question of 
taxation; if they make it understood by 
the people of this country how the land- 
owners here, 150 years ago, deprived 
the sovereign of his feudal rights over 
them; how the aristocracy retained 
their feudal rights over the minor copy- 
holders; how they made a bargain with 
the king to give him 4s. in the pound 
upon their landed rentals, as a quit 
charge for having dispensed with these 
rights of feudal service from them; if 
the country understand as well as I 
think I understand, how afterwards this 
landed aristocracy passed a law to make 
the valuation of their rental final, the 
bargain originally being that they should 
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pay 4s. in the pound of the yearly rate- 
able value of their rental, as it was worth 
to let for, and then stopped the progress 
of the rent by a law, making the valua- 
tion final, —that the land has gone on 
increasing tenfold in many parts of Scot- 
land, and fivefold in many parts of Eng- 
land, while the land-tax has remained 
the same as it was I50 years ago—if 
they force us to understand how they 
have managed to exempt themselves 
from the probate and legacy duty on 
real property—-how they have managed, 
sweet innocents that taxed themselves 
so heavily, to transmit their estates from 
sire to son without taxes or duties, while 
the tradesman who has accumulated by 
thrifty means his small modicum of for- 
tune is subject at his death to taxes and 
stamps before his children can inherit 
his property; if they force us to under- 
stand how they have exempted their 
tenants’ houses from taxes, their tenants’ 
horses from taxes, their dogs from taxes, 
their draining-tiles from taxes—if they 
force these things to be understood, they 
will be making as rueful a bargain as 
they have already made by resisting the 
abolition of the Corn-law. 

Do not let them tell me I am talking 
in a wild, chimerical strain ; they told 
me so, Seven years ago, about this Corn- 
law. I remember right well, when we 
came to London six years ago, in the 
spring of 1839, there were three of us in 
asmall room at Brown’s Hotel, in Palace 
Yard, we were visited by a nobleman, 
one who had taken an active part in the 
advocacy of a modification of the Corn- 
laws, but not the total repeal; he asked 
us, ‘ What is it that has brought you to 
town, and what do you come to seek ?’ 
We said, ‘ We come to seek the total 
and immediate repeal of the Corn-laws.’ 
The nobleman said, with a most empha- 
tic sheke of the head, ‘ You will over- 
turn the monirchy as soon as you will 
accomplish that.” .Now, the very same 
energy, starting from our present vant- 
age-ground, having our opponents down 
as we have them now—the same energy 
—ay, half the energy, working for seven 
years—would enable a sufficient number 
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of the middle and working classes of this 
country to qualify for the counties, and 
might transfer the power utterly and for 
ever from the landowners of this country 
to the middle and working classes, and 
they might tax the land, and tax the large 
proprietors and rich men of every kind, 
as they do in all the countries of Europe 
but England. 

Again and again I warn Sir Robert 
Peel —I warn the aristocracy of this 
country—that, on the settlement of this 
question, they do not force us into a 
discussion upon the peculiar burthens 
upon land. 

Well, they cannot meet us now with 
any modification of the law, because— 
however it might have suited past years 
to have let them down on a feather-bed, 
as they call it, to have given a salve to 
their wounds—the crisis of the potato 
rot will not wait for it now; they dare 
not open the question of taxation. What 
will they attempt to do, then? What 
can they do? Why, I would advise 
them, as friends, to do justice speedily 
and promptly ; and if we take the repeal 
of the Corn-laws, and ask no further 
questions—if we let bygones be bygones 
—they ought to be abundantly satisfied 
with the bargain. Iam disposed, gen- 
tlemen, to ask no questions, to let by- 
gones be bygones. I want no triumph; 
I want no exaltation. I think no one 
will accuse us of having crowed over 
converts, or exulted over repentant 
sinners. We exist as an association, 
solely for the object of converting peo- 
ple. It would be a very bad piece of 
tactics if we ever offered the slightest 
impediment to an honest conversion to 
our ranks. We began in a minority of 
the intelligent people of England. I am 
willing to admit it, we had to inform 
the country and to arouse it; we live 
only to convert; and I am very glad 
indeed to congratulate you upon having 
converted some very important allies 
lately. 

I feel very great pleasure in noticing 
a statement which appears in to-day’s 
paper in the news from Ireland. It is 
a report of a speech of Mr. O’Connell, 
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We of the Anti-Corn-law League have 
every reason to feel indebted to Mr. 
O’Connell for the uniform and consistent 
course which he has taken in reference 
to the Corn-laws. From the beginning 
he has acted and co-operated with us 
both in our great meetings and in the 
House of Commons; but I have never 
considered him as acting here upon Eng- 
lish ground. I have always regarded 
him as promoting a measure for the 
benefit of his own countrymen in Ireland, 
when he has co-operated with us for the 
repeal of the Corn-laws; because we 
have had the best possible proof, in the 
continued misery and semi-starvation of 
the Irish people, that whatever good the 
Corn-law may have done to the land- 
owner in England, it is quite certain 
that it has never been of any benefit to 
the people of Ireland, a large majority 
of whom never taste anything better 
than lumper potatoes. Then, both upon 
Irish and English grounds, I am glad 
we have an opportunity of co-operating 
with Mr. O’Connell. I rejoice that upon 
this question, at all events, there cannot 
be a line of demarcation drawn between 
the two countries. Our interests are 
theirs, and theirs are ours. They want 
more bread, God knows, in Ireland ; 
and if we can help Mr. O’Connell to 
give it them they shall have it. 

Iam not going to talk argumentatively 
to-night; and I have but to add, that 
the times that are coming are just those 
that will most require our vigilance and 
activity. Demonstrations now are com- 
paratively valueless ; we shall want you 
allnext spring. There is a great struggle 
for that period. The Duke of Richmond 
has told us he shall trust to the heredi- 
tary legislators of the country. Well, I 
might say, — 


‘ Hereditary bondsmen, know ye not? 


I will back the ‘ hereditary bondsmen ’ 
against the hereditary legislators upon 
this question. But, no; we have not 
all the hereditary legislators opposed to 
us. I am glad of it; we have the best 
of them in our ranks; we always had 
the best of them with us. If they have 
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not all joined our club we do not care 
about it, so long as they adopt our 
principles. 

I have never been for making this a 
class question. I have preached from 
the first that we would have the co- 
operation of the best and most intelli- 
gent of all ranks in life—working, mid- 
dle, and upper classes. No, no; we 
will have no war of classes in this coun- 
try. It is bad enough that in free and 
constitutional States you must-have your 
parties; we cannot, in our state of en- 
lightenment, manage our institutions 
without them; but it shall never be our 
fault if this question of the Cormn-laws 
becomes a class question, between the 
middle and working classes on the one 
side, and the hereditary legislators on 
the other. No, no; we will save the 
Duke of Richmond’s order from the 
Duke of Richmond. We have got Lord 
Morpeth, and we have also Lords Rad- 
nor, Ducie, and Kinnaird, and a good 
many more; and among the rest Earl 
Grey, our earliest and most tried cham 
pion of the aristocracy. This is one 
proof that ours is not a class question, 
and that we are not at war with the 
whole landed aristocracy; but if the 
Duke of Richmond sets up the Noodles 
and Doodles of the aristocracy, why, 
before we have done with them, they 
shall be as insignificant and more con- 
temptible than the round-frocked pea- 
santry upon his Grace’s estate. 

This is a question that, during the 
next three months, will allow of no 
sleeping: we must be all watching. I 
have confidence in Lord J. Russell; I 
think, if you have his word you have 
his bond. I donot know at this moment 
whether he will take office or not; but 
if he does, and has Lord Morpeth and 
Lord Grey associated with him, you are 
as safe with them as you are with Lord 
John Russell himself. I do not know 
who besides he may have. [A Voice: 
‘Yourself.’] Yes, I will be the watch- 
man, so long as bad characters are 
abroad. 

But Lord John may have some diffi- 
culty, perhaps, in making up a Cabinet 
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as willing to stick to the principles of 
Free Trade as himself; and he may not 
find them quite so willing to coerce those 
refractory legislators as he may wish. 
We must back him; we must show him 
the power we can give him to carry this 
question. They talk of Lord John 
Russell having made a mistake in put- 
ting out that letter to the citizens of Lon- 
don. I have heard some mean and 
shabby people say, if he had not put 
out that letter, how much freer he would 
have been now. Why, Lord John 
Russell would have been nothing now 
without that letter. The Queen would 
not have sent for him without that letter. 
Lord John Russell would no more have 
commanded the people’s confidence, or 
excited their hopes or enthusiasm, with- 


out that letter, any more than Sir Robert . 


Peel himself would have done. It isa 
proof not only of the vitality of the princi- 
ple, that, without joining the League, he 
did not join us by the mere enunciation 
of a principle which the people quite 
understand and feel. Lord John Russell, 
as if by change of a magic lantern, be- 
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came from the most obscure the most 
popular and prominent man of his day. 

Ours is the only party that is now 
solid, growing, and conselidated in this 
country; all that is good of the Whig 
party has joined the Free-traders—the 
Whig party is nothing without the Free- 
trade party. The Tory or Conservative 
party, call them what you will, are 
broken to atoms by the disruption in the 
ranks of their leaders. The League stands 
erect and aloft, amidst the ruins of all 
factions. Let us hold on to the princi- 
ple which has made us as strong as we 
now find ourselves ; let us hold on to it, 
not turning to the right or to the left. 
No man, or body of men, Ministers or 
ex-Ministers, have a right to expect it, 
nor shall they have it; we will not turn 
a hair’s breadth to keep men in office, 
or put them out of office; and if we 
maintain this ground—ay, for another 
six months—then we shall be near that 
time which I so long for, when this 
League shall be dissolved into its pri- 
mitive elements by the triumph of its 
principles. 
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I SHALL begin the few remarks which 
I have to offer to this meeting by pro- 
posing, contrary to my usual custom, a 
resolution; and it is, ‘That the mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and other mem- 
bers of the National Anti-Corn-law 
League claim no protection whatever 
for the manufactured products of this 
country, and desire to see obliterated for 
ever the few nominally protective duties 
against foreign manufactures, which still 
remain upon our statute books.’ Gen- 
tlemen, if any of you have taken the 
pains to wade through the reports of the 
protectionist meetings, as they are called, 
which have been held lately, you would 
see that our opponents, at the end of 
seven years of our agitation, have found 
out-their mistake, and are abandoning 
the Corn-laws; and now, like unskilful 
blunderers as they are, they want to take 
up a new position, just as we are going 
to achieve the victory. Then they have 
been telling something very like fibs, 
when they claimed the Corn-laws as 
compensation for peculiar burdens. 
They say now that they want merely 
protection in common with all other in- 
terests, and they 1uw call themselves 
the advocates of protection to native in- 
dustry in all its branches; and, by way 
of making the appeal to the less-informed 
portion of the community, they say that 
the Anti-Corn-law League are merely 
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Now, the resolution which I have to 
submit to you, and which we will put 
to this meeting to-night—the largest by 
far that I ever saw in this room, and 
comprising men of every class and of 
every calling in this district —let that 


“resolution decide, once and for ever, 


whether our opponents can with truth 
lay that to our charge henceforth. There 
is nothing new in this proposition, for 
at the very beginning of this agitation— 
at the meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce—when that faint voice was raised 
in that small room in King-street in De- 
cember, 1838, for the total and imme- 
diate repeal of the Corn-laws — when 
that ball was set in motion which has 
been accumulating in strength and ve- 
locity ever since, why, the petition stated 
fairly that this community wanted no 
protection for its own industry. I will 
read the conclusion of that admirable 
petition; it is as follows :— 


‘Holding one of the principles of eter- 
nal justice to be the inalienable right of 
every man freely to exchange the result of 
his labour for the productions of other 
people, and maintaining the practice of 
protecting one part of the community at 
the expense of all other classes to be un- 
sound and unjustifiable, your petitioners 
earnestly implore your honourable House 
to repeal all laws relating to the importa- 
tion of foreign corn and other foreign arti- 
cles of subsistence; and to carry out to the 


the advocates of free trade in corn, but | fullest extent, both as affects agriculture 
that we want to preserve a monopoly in | and manufactures, the true and peaceful 


manufactures. 


principles of Free Trade, by removing all 
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existing obstacles to the unrestricted em- 
ployment of industry and capital.’ 

We have passed similar resolutions at 
all our great aggregate meetings of de- 
legates in London ever since that was 
issued. 


I don’t put this resolution as an argu- | 


ment or as an appeal to meet the appeals 
made in the protection societies’ meet- 
ings. I believe that the men who now, 
in this seventh year of our discussion, 
can come forth before their country, and 
talk as those men have done—I believe 
that you might as well preach to the 
deaf adder. You cannot convince them. 
I doubt whether they have not been 
living in their shells, like oysters; I 
doubt whether they know that such a 
thing is in existence as a railroad, or a 
penny postage, or even as an heir to the 
throne. They are in profound ignor- 
ance of everything, and incapable of 
being taught. We don’t appeal to them, 
but to a very large portion of this com- 
munity, who don’t take a very promi- 
nent part in this discussion—who may 
be considered as important lookers-on. 
Many have been misled by the reiterated 
assertions of our opponents; and it is at 
this eleventh hour to convince these men, 
and to give them an opportunity of join- 
ing our ranks, as they will do, that I 
offer this proof of disinterestedness and 
the fairness of our proposals. I don’t 
intend to go into an argument to con- 
vince any man here that protection to 
all must be protection to none. If it 
takes from one man’s pocket, and allows 
him to compensate himself by taking an 
equivalent from another man’s pocket, 
and if that goes on in a circle through 
the whole community, it is only a clumsy 
process of robbing all to enrich none; 
and simply has this effect, that it ties up 
the hands of industry in all directions. 
I need not offer one word to convince 
you of that. The only motive that I 
have to say a word is, that what I say 
here may convince others elsewhere — 
the men who meet in protection socie- 
ties. But the arguments I should ad- 
duce to an intelligent audience like this, 
would be spoken in vain to the Mem- 
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bers of Parliament who are now the ad- 
vocates of protection. I shall meet them 
in less than a week in London, and 
there I will teach the A B C of this pro- 
tection. It is of no use trying to teach 
children words of five syllables, when 
they have not got out of the alphabet. 
Well, what exhibitions these protec- 
tionists have been making of themselves! 
Judging from the length of their speech- 
es, as you see them reported, you might 
fancy the whole community was in mo- 
tion. Unfortunately for us, and for the 
reputation of our countrymen, the men 
who can utter the drivelling nonsense 
which we have had exhibited to the 
world lately, and the men who can 
listen to it, are very few in number. I 
doubt exceedingly whether all the men 
who have attended all the protection 
meetings, during the last month, might 
not very comfortably be put into this 
hall. But these protection societies have 
not only changed their principles, but it 
seems they have resolved to change their 
tactics. They have now, at the eleventh 
hour, again resolved that they will make 
their body political, and look after the 
registration, What simpletons they must 
have been to have thought that they 
could do any good without that! So 
they have resolved that their societies 
shall spend their money in precisely the 
same way that the League have been 
expending theirs. They have hitherto 
been telling us, in all their meetings and 
in all their newspapers, that the League 
is an unconstitutional body; that it is an 
infernal club which aims at corrupting, 
at vitiating, and at swamping the regis- 
trations: and now, forsooth, when no 
good can possibly come of it — when 
they most certainly should have wisely 
abstained from imitating it, since they 
cannot do any good, and have kept up 
the strain they formerly had, of calling 
the League an unconstitutional body, 
they resolve to rescind their resolution, 
and to follow his Grace the Duke of 
Richmond’s advice, and fight us with 
our own weapons. Now, I presume, 
we are a constitutional body. It is a 
fortunate thing that we have not got 
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great Dukes to lead us. But, now, of 
what force is this resolution? Like 
everything they do, it is farcical—it is 
unreal. The protection societies, from 
the beginning, have been nothing but 
phantoms. They are not realities ; and 
what is their resolution—what does it 
amount to? They resolve that they will 
look after the registration. We all know 
that they have done their worst in that 
way already. We all know that these 
landlords may really make their acres a 
kind of electioneering property. We 
know right well that their land agents 
are their electioneering agents. We 
know that their rent-rolls have been 
made their muster-rolls for fighting the 
battle of protection. These poor drivel- 
ling people say that we buy qualifica- 
tions, and present them to our friends; 
that we bind them down to vote as we 
please. We have never bought a vote, 
and we never intend to buy a vote or to 
giveone. Should we not be blockheads 
to buy votes and give them, when we 
have ten thousand persons ready to buy 
them at our request ? 

But [ suspect that our protectionist 
friends have a notion that there is some 
plan —some secret, sinister plan — by 
which they can put fictitious votes on the 
register. Now I beg to tell them that 
the League is not more powerful to create 
votes than it isto detect the flaws in the 
bad votes of wur opponents; and they 
may depend on it, if they attempt to put 
fictitious voters on the register, that we 
have our ferrets in every county, and 
that they will find out the flaws; and 
when the registration time comes, we'll 
have an objection registered against every 
one of their fictitious qualifications, and 
make them produce their title-deeds, and 
show that they have paid for them, 
Well, we have our protectionist oppo- 
nents; but how we may congratulate 
ourselves on the position which they 
have given to this question by the dis- 
cussion that has been raised everywhere 
during the last few months! We can- 
not enter a steamboat or a railway car- 
riage—nay, we cannot even go into an 
omnibus, but the first thing that any 
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man does, almost before he has deposited 
his umbrella, is to ask, ‘ Well, what is 
the last news about the Corn-laws?’ 
Now, we, who remember how difficult it 
was, at the beginning of our agitation, 
to bring men’s minds to the discussion 
of this question, when we think that 
every newspaper is now full of it—the 
same broad sheet containing, perhaps, a 
report of this meeting, and of the miser- 
able drivelling of some hole-and-corner 
agricultural gathering — and when we 
think that the whole community is en- 
gaged in reading the discussion and 
pondering on the several arguments, we 
can desire no more. The League might 
close its doors to-morrow, and its work 
might be considered as done, the mo- 
ment it compels or induces people to 
discuss the question. 

But the feeling I have alluded to is 
spreading beyond our own country. I 
am glad to hear that in Ireland the 
question is attracting attention. You 
have probably heard that my friend Mr. 
Bright and I have received a requisition, 
signed by merchants and manufacturers 
of every grade and party in Belfast, 
soliciting us to go there and address 
them; and I deeply regret that we can- 
not put our feet on Irish ground to ad- 
vocate this question. To-day I have 
received a copy of a requisition to the 
mayor of Drogheda, calling a meeting 
for next Monday, to petition for the 
total and immediate repeal of the Corn- 
laws, and I am glad to notice at the head 
of that requisition the name of the Ca- 
tholic Primate, Dr. Croly, a man emi- 
nent for learning, piety, and moderation ; 
and that it is also headed by the rest of 
the Catholic clergy of that borough. I 
hope that these examples will not be 
without their due effect in another quar- 
ter. We have, I believe, the majority of 
every religious denomination with us— 
I mean the dissenting denominations; 
we have them almost ex masse, both 
ministers and laymen; and I believe 
the only body, the only religious body, 
which we may not say we have with us 
as a body, are the members of the 
Church of England. 
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On this point I will just offer this re- 
mark: The clergy of the Church of 
England have been placed in a most 
invidious, and, I think, an unfortunate 
position, by the mode in which their 
tithe commutation charge was fixed 
some years ago. My friend Colonel 
Thompson will recollect it, for he was 
in Parliament at the time, and. protested 
against the way in which the tithe com- 
mutation rent-charge was fixed. He 
said, with the great foresight he had 
always shown in the struggle for the re- 
peal of the Corn-laws, that it would 
make the clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land parties to the present Corn-law by 
fixing their tithe at a fixed quantity of 
corn, fluctuating according to the price 
of the last seven years. Let it be borne 
in mind, that every other class of the 
community may be directly compensated 
for the repeal of the Corn-laws—I mean 


every class connected with agriculture— | 
except the clergy. The landlords may | 


be compensated, if prices fall, by an in- 


creased quantity of produce, so also may | 


the farmer and the labourer; but the 
clergy of the Church of England receive 


a given number of quarters of wheat for | 


their tithe, whatever the price may be. 


I think, however, we may draw a | 


favourable conclusion, under all the 
circumstances, from the fact that I be- 
lieve there has not been one clergyman 
of the Church of England at all eminent 
for rank, piety, or learning, who has 
come out, notwithstanding the strong 
temptation of personal interest, to advo- 
cate the existing Corn-law. I think that 
we may take this as a proof of the very 
strong appeal to justice which this ques- 
tion makes, and perhaps augur also that 
there is a very strong feeling amongst 
the great body of the members of the 
Church of England in favour of free 
trade in corn. 

Well, there is one other quarter in 
which we have seen the progress of 
sound principles—F allude to America. 
We have received the American Presi- 
dent’s Message; we have had also tue 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and both President Polkand Mr. Secre- 
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tary Walker have been taking my friend 
Colonel Thompson’s task out of his 
hands, and lecturing the people of 
America on the subject of Free Trade. 
I have never read a better digest of the 
arguments in favour of Free Trade than 
that put forth by Mr. Secretary Walker, 
and addressed to the Congress of that 
country. I augur from all these things 
that our question is making rapid pro- 
gress throughout the world, and that we 
are coming to the consummation of our 
labours. We are verging now towards 
the session of Parliament, and I predict 
that the question will either receive its 
quietus, or that it will lead to the dis- 
solution of this Parliament; and then 
the next will certainly relieve us from 
our burden. 

Now, many people are found to 
speculate on what Sir Robert Peel may 
do in the approaching session of Parlia- 
ment. It is a very hazardous thing, 
considering that in one week only you 
will be as wise as I shall, to venture to 
make a prediction on this subject. [A 
cry of ‘ We are very anxious.’] You are 
very anxious, no doubt. Well, let us 
see if we can speculate a little on fu- 


| turity, and relieve our anxiety. There 


are three courses open to Sir Robert 
Peel. He may keep the law as it is; 
he may totally repeal it; or he may do 
something between the two by tinkering 
his scale again, or giving us a fixed duty. 
Now, I predict that Sir R. Peel will 
either keep the law as it is, or he will 
propose totally to abolish it. And I 
ground my prediction on this, because 
these are the only two things that any- 
body in the country wants him to do. 
There are some who want to keep pro- 
tection as it is; others want to get rid 
of it; but nobody wants anything be- 
tween the two. He has his choice to 
make, and I have this opinion of his 
sagacity, that, if he changes at all, he 
will change for total repeal. But the 
question is, ‘ Will he propose total and 
immediate repeal?’ Now, there, if you 
please, I will forbear to offer a pre- 
diction. But I will venture to give you 
a reason or two why I think he ought to 
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take total and immediate repeal. I 
don’t think that any class is so much 
interested in having the Corn-laws to- 
tally and immediately repealed as the 
farming class. I believe that it is of 
more importance to the farmers to have 
the repeal instantaneous, instead of 
gradual, than to any other class of the 
community. In fact, I observe, in the 
report of a recent Oxfordshire protection 
meeting, given in to-day’s paper, that 
when Lord Norreys was alluding to the 
probability of Sir Robert Peel abolishing 
the Corn-laws gradually, a farmer of the 
name of Gillatt cried out, ‘We had 
better be drowned outright than ducked 
to death.’ Gentlemen, I used to employ 
another simile—a very humble one, I 
admit. I used to say that an old farmer 
had told me, that if he was going to cut 
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off his sheep-dog’s tail, it would be far | 
more humane to cut it off all at once | 


than a piece every day in the week. 
But now I think that the farmer’s simile 
in Oxford is the newest and the best that 
we can use. Nothing could be more 
easy than to demonstrate that it is the 
true interest of the farmers, if the Corn- 
law is to be abolished, to have it abol- 
ished instantly. If the Corn-law were 
abolished to-morrow, my firm belief is, 
that instead of wheat falling, it would 
have a tendency to rise. That is my 
firm belief, because speculation has 
already anticipated Sir Robert Peel, 
and wheat has fallen in consequence of 
that apprehension. I believe that, 
owing to the scarcity everywhere—I 
mean in all parts of Europe—you could 
not, if you prayed for it, if you had your 
own wishing-cap on, and could make 
your own time and circumstances—I 
believe, I say, that you could never find 
such an opportunity for abolishing the 
Corn-laws totally and immediately as if 
it were done next week ; for it so hap- 
pens that the very countries from which, 
in ordinary times, we have been sup- 
plied, have been afflicted, like ourselves, 
with scarcity—that the countries of 
Europe are competing with us for the 
very small surplus existing in America. 
They have, in fact, anticipated us in that 
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market, and they have left the world’s 
markets so bare of corn, that, whatever 
your necessities may be, I defy you to 
have other than high prices of corn 
during the next twelve months, though 
the Corn-law was abolished to-morrow. 

European countries are suffering as 
we are from the same evil. They are 
suffering from scarcity now, owing to 
their absurd legislation respecting the 
article of corn. Europe altogether has 
been corrupted by the vicious example 
of England in her commercial legisla- 
tion. There they are, throughout the 
continent of Europe, with a population 
increasing at the rate of four or five 
millions a year, yet they make it their 


| business, like ourselves, to put barriers 


in the way of a sufficiency of food to 
meet the demand of an_ increasing 
population. 

I believe that if you abolish the Corn- 
law honestly, and adopt Free Trade in 
its simplicity, there will not be a tariff 
in Europe that will not be changed in 
less than five years to follow your ex- 
ample. Well, gentlemen, suppose the 
Corn-law be not abolished immediately, 
but that Sir Robert Peel brings in a 
measure giving you a duty of 5s., 6s., 
or 7s., and going down Is. a-year for 
four or five years, till the whole duty is 
abolished, what would be the effect of 
that on foreign countries? They will 
then exaggerate the importance of this 
market when the duty is wholly off. 
They will go on raising supplies, calcu- 


i lating that, when the duty is wholly off, 


they will have a market for their pro- 
duce, and high prices to remunerate 
them ; and if, as is very likely and con- 
sistent with our experience, we should 
have a return to abundant seasons, these 
vast importations would be poured upon 
our markets, probably just at the time 
when our prices are low; and they 
would come here, because they would 
have no other market, to swamp our 
markets, and deprive the farmer of the 
sale of his produce at a remunerating 
price. But, on the contrary, let the 
Corn-law be abolished instantly; let 
foreigners see what the English market 
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is in its natural state, and then they will 
be able to judge from year to year and 
from season to season what will be the 
future demand from this country for 
foreign corn. There will be no extra- 
vagant estimate of what we want—no 
contingency of bad harvests to speculate 
upon. The supply will be regulated by 
the demand, and will reach that state 
which will be the best security against 
both gluts and famine. Therefore, for 
the farmers’ sakes, I plead for the im- 
mediate abolition of this law. A farmer 
never can have a fair and equitable 
understanding or adjustment with his 
landlord, whether as respects rent, 
tenure, or game, until this law is 
wholly removed out of his way. Let 
the repeal be gradual, and the landlord 
will say to the farmer, through the land- 
agent, ‘Oh, the duty will be 75. next 
year; you have not had more than 
twelve months’ experience of the work- 
ing of the system yet ;’ and the farmer 
goes away without any settlement having 
been come to. Another year passes 
over, and when the farmer presents 
himself, he is told, ‘Oh, the duty will 
be 5s. this year ; I cannot yet tell what 
the effect will be; you must stop 
awhile.’ The next year the same thing 
is repeated, and the end is, that there is 
no adjustment of any kind between the 
landlord and tenant. But put it at once 
on a natural footing, abolish all restric- 
tions, and the landlord and tenant will 
be brought toa prompt settlement ; they 
will be placed precisely on the same 
footing as you are in your manufactures. 

Well, I have now spoken on what 
may be done. I have told you, too, 
what I should advocate ; but I must say, 
that whatever is proposed by Sir Robert 
Peel, we, as Free-traders, have but one 
course to pursue. If he proposes a total 
and immediate and unconditional re- 
peal, we shall throw up our caps for Sir 
Robert Peel. If he proposes anything 
else, then Mr. Villiers will be ready, as 
he has been on former occasions—to 
move his amendment for a total and 
immediate repeal of the Corn-laws. 
We are not responsible for what Minis- 
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ters may do ; we are but responsible for 
the performance of ourduty. We don’t 
offer to do impossibilities ; but we will 
do our utmost to carry out our prin- 
ciples. But, gentlemen, I tell you hon- 
estly, I think less of what this Parlia- 
ment may do; I care less for their 
opinions, less for the intentions of the 
Prime Minister and the Cabinet, than 
what may be the opinion of a meeting 
like this and of the people out of doors. 
This question will not be carried by 
Ministers or by the present Parliament ; 
it will be carried, when it is carried, by 
the will of the nation. We will do 
nothing that cam remove us a hair’s 
breadth from that rock which we have 
stood upon with so much safety for the 
last seven years. All other parties have 
been on a quicksand, and floated about 
by every wave, by every tide, and by 
every wind—some floating to us, others, 
like fragments scattered over the ocean, 
without rudder or compass ; whilst we 
are upon solid ground, and no tempta- 
tion, whether of parties or of Ministers, 
shall ever make us swerve a hair’s 
breadth. Iam anxious to hear now, at 
the last meeting before we go to Parlia- 
ment—before we enter that arena to 
which all men’s minds will be turned 
during the next week—I am anxious, 
not merely that we should all of us un- 
derstand each other on this question, but 
that we should be considered as occupy- 
ing as independent and isolated a posi- 
tion as we did at the first moment of the 
formation of this League. We have 
nothing to do with Whigs or Tories ; 
we are stronger than either of them; 
and if we stick to our principles, we can, 
if necessary, beat both. And I hope we 
perfectly understand now, that we have 
not, in the advocacy of this great ques- 
tion, a single object in view but that 
which we have honestly avowed from 
the beginning. Our opponents may 
chargeus with designs to do other things. 
No, gentlemen, I have never encouraged 
that. Some of my friends have said, 
‘ When this work is done, you will have 
some influence in the country ; you must 
do so and so,’ I said then, as I say 
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now, ‘Every new political principle 
must have its special advocates, just as 
every new faith has its martyrs.’ It is 
a mistake to suppose that this organisa- 
tion can be turned to other purposes. It 
is a mistake to suppose that men, promi- 
nent in the advocacy of the principle of 
Free Trade, can with the same force 
and effect identify themselves with any 
other principle hereafter. It will be 
enough if the League accomplishes the 
triumph of the principle we have be- 
fore us. Ihave never taken a limited 
view of the object or scope of this great 
principle. I have never advocated this 
question very much as a trader. 

But I have been accused of looking 
too much to material interests. Never- 
theless I can say that I have taken as 
large and great a view of the effects of 
this mighty principle as ever did any 
man who dreamt over it in his own 
study. I believe that the physical gain 
will be the smallest gain to humanity 
from the success of this principle. I 
look farther; I see in the Free-trade 
principle that which shall act on the 
moral world as the principle of gravita- 
tion in the universe,—drawing men to- 
gether, thrusting aside the antagonism 
of race, and creed, and language, and 
uniting us in the bonds of eternal peace. 
I have looked even farther. I have 
speculated, and probably dreamt, in the 
dim future—ay, a thousand years hence 
—I have speculated on what the effect 
of the triumph of this principle may be. 
I believe that the effect will be to change 
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the face of the world, so as to introduce 
a system of government entirely distinct 
from that which now prevails. I be- 
lieve that the desire and the motive for 
large and mighty empires ; for gigantic 
armies and great navies—for those ma- 
terials which are used for the destruction 
of life and the desolation of the rewards 
of labour —will die away ; I believe that 
such things will cease to be necessary, 
or to be used, when man becomes one 
family, and freely exchanges the fruits 
of his labour with his brother man. I 
believe that, if we ccald be allowed to 
reappear on this sublunary scene, we 
should see, at a far distant period, the 
governing system of this world revert to 
something like the municipal system ; 
and I believe that the speculative phi- 
losopher of a thousand years hence will 
date the greatest revolution that ever 
happened in the world’s history from 
the triumph of the principle which we 
have met here to advocate. I believe 
these things: but, whatever may have 
been my dreams and speculations, I 
have never obtruded them upon others. 
I have never acted upon personal or in- 
terested motives in this question ; I seek 
no alliance with parties or favour from 
parties, and I will take none — but, 
having the feeling I have of the sacred- 
ness of the principle, I say that I can 
never agree to tamper with it. I, at 
least, will never be suspected of doing 
otherwise than pursuing it disinterest- 
edly, honestly, and resolutely. 
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[On Jan. 27, 1846, Sir Robert Peel announced the policy of the Government cn the 
Corn-laws. In three years they were to be repealed. From the passing of the Act, 
and until Feb. 1, 1849, the maximum duty was to be ros., which could be levied when 
corn was under 48s., but should diminish by a shilling per quarter till the price 
reached 53s., when it should remain at 4s. The duty on barley and oats were to be 
proportionate; colonial corn to be free, and maize only at a nominal duty. The de- 
bate on this proposal lasted twelve nights, and the resolutions were carried on Feb. 27 
by a majority of 97 (337 to 240). On June 23, 1846, the Corn Importation Bill was 
passed in the House of Lords, without a division; and on the same day, Sir Robert 
Peel's Ministry was defeated on an Irish Coercion Bill, by a majority of 73 (292 to 219). ] 


I AssuRE the House that it is impos- 
sible for me to trespass long upon their 
notice, but I am anxious to say a few 
words before the close of this long de- 
bate. I have had the good, or the ill, 
fortune, to listen to many debates upon 
this subject in this House; and although 
it has not been my fortune to listen to 
this, at all events I have had the plea- 
sure of perusing every word of it. 

On former occasions I have had to 
complain, that although the great object 
and purpose of the Anti-Corn-law mo- 
tion was to discuss the principle of the 
Corn-laws, yet that hon. Gentlemen 
always evaded the question, and tried 
to discuss every other rather than the 
particular question before the House; 
but however much I may have had to 
complain of that on former occasions, I 
think it will be admitted that extraneous 
matter has been introduced into this de- 
bate by hon. Gentlemen opposite to a 
much greater extent than before. It 
appears to me that one half of the de- 


bate has turned upon the conduct of 
her Majesty’s Ministers, and nearly the 
whole of the other upon the necessity of 
a dissolution and an appeal to the coun- 
try. Now, though there may be ground 
—I will not say there may be just ground 
—for hon. Gentlemen below the gang- 
way assailing the Ministers for the course 
they have pursued, yet the country, I 
assure them, will not sympathise with 
them in their quarrel with their leaders, 
nor will it be without some suspicion 
that the quarrel has been got up to avoid 
a discussion of principle; for I wish you 
to bear in mind that, on former occa- 
sions, by similar means, hon. Gentlemen 
did try to avoid that discussion. In 
1841 they denounced the leaders of the 
Whigs as furiously as they denounce the 
leaders of their own party now; and 
when I came into Parliament, in the 
spring of 1841, I must say that I myself, 
and the members of the Anti-Corn-law 
League, were as much the objects of 
their vituperation as the Ministers are 
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now. The country, therefore, will not 
sympathise with them; and, on the 
other hand, it will learn whether or not 
they have introduced these personal 
topics because they cannot justify the 
present law. 

Now, if hon. Gentiemen opposite 
have any fear that their present leaders 
contemplate, after the repeal of the 
Corn-laws, doing something else which 
they may think injurious to their party 
interests, I beg to assure them that they 
are taking the most effectual means of 
arming the present Ministers with the 
power of accomplishing something else, 
if they wish it; for the more they attack 
them—the more obloquy they load them 
with—the more will the country sympa- 
thise with them out of doors. Why, 
you are making the present Ministry the 
most popular men in the country. If 
the right hon. Baronet the First Lord of 
the Treasury were to go into the manu- 
facturing districts of the north, his jour- 
ney would be one continued triumph. 
The right hon. Home Secretary was not 
personally very popular two or three 
years ago. Itis a difficult thing fora 
Home Secretary in troublesome times to 
become popular; but the magnificent 
contribution the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
J. Graham) has given to our good cause, 
by his able speeches and authoritative 
statements of facts, has sunk deep into 
the mind of the country; and, spite of 
the martyrdom you are inflicting upon 
him, he has rendered himself so popular 
that I do not think we could parade anv 
one in Manchester or Liverpool who 
would meet with a more cordial recep- 
tion. I do not think you (the protec- 
tionists) are pursuing a good party 
course. I think you are as badly off, 
on the score of good judgment and tac- 
tics, as ever you were. 

I will now, however, draw your atten- 
tion to the second topic to which I have 
referred, and which is of still more im- 
portance. If I understand your position 
rightly, it is this—you say, ‘ We wish 
for an appeal to the country; if the 
country decides that Free Trade shall 
be the national policy, we will bow to 
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that decision. I believe I am fairly 
interpreting your meaning, I tell you 


then, in the first place, that if you are 
believers in the truth and justice of your 
principles, you are unworthy advocates 
of those principles if you would think of 
abandoning them on such grounds. If 
you believe in the truth of your princi- 
ples, you should not bow to the decision 
of a temporary majority of this House. 
When I came into Parliament, in 1841, 
I met you with a majority of 91 in your 
favour. Did I then bow to that major- 
ity, and submit to the Corn-law? No; 
I said I would never cease my exertions 
till you abrogated that law. If you 
have confidence in the truth and justice 
of your principles, you should use the 
same language. You should say, ‘It is 
not one defeat that shall make us aban- 
don those great principles, which we 
consider essential to the welfare and 
prosperity of the great mass of the people. 
No; if we are thrown to the ground 
now, we will spring up with renewed 
determination and vigour.’ You may 
‘Yes, yes,’ that sentiment, but you have 
already told me, by your cheers, that 
you do not intend to do anything of the 
kind; and I am conscientiously of opin- 
ion that you are unbelievers in the doc 

trines you advocate. 

But I will assume that you carry out 
your principles; that you can force a 
dissolution; and to this point I wish 
particularly to draw your attention, and, 
what is of still more importance, the 
attention of persons in another place. 
We have had some pretty frank allusions 
—especially in the peroration of the 
speech of the hon. Member for Dorset- 
shire—to what is to be done in another 
place, where there is no representative 
of the middle classes—no merchant, no 
manufacturer, no spinner, no farmer. 
In that other place, however, what I 
now say on the subject of a dissolution 
may probably be read. You want a 
dissolution in order to ascertain the 
opinion of the country. Have you ever 
thought, or considered, or defined what 
‘the opinion of the country’ means? 
Do you think it means a numerical ma- 
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jority of this House? We shall have | 


that to-night. You are not satisfied 
with that. You are preaching the de- 
mocratic doctrine, that this question 
must be referred to the people. Now I 
want to have well defined what you 
mean by ‘public opinion.’ You will 
perhaps say, ‘We will abide by the 
decision of a numerical majority in this 
House,’ and you will consider that the 
decision of the country. 

Well, I totally disagree with all those 
who consider for a moment that you 
would obtain a numerical majority in 
this House in the event ofa dissolution. 
I ought to know as much about the state 
of the representation of this country, 
and of the registration, as any man in 
the House. Probably no one has given 
so much attention to that question as I 
have done; and I distinctly deny that 
you have the slightest probability of 
gaining a numerical majority in this 
House, if a dissolution took place to- 
morrow. Now, I would not have said 
this three months ago; on the con- 
trary, at a public meeting three months 
ago I distinctly recognised the great pro- 
bability of a dissolution, in consequence 
of your having a numerical majority. 
But your party is broken up. Though 
you may still have a firm phalanx in 
Dorsetshire and Buckinghamshire, what 
has been the effect of the separation 
from you of the most authoritative and 
intelligent of your friends? What has 
been the effect, also, of the defection in 
the boroughs, and among the population 
of the north ? 

I told you, three years ago, that the 
Conservatives in the towns in the north 
of England were not the followers of the 
Duke of Richmond. They were, almost 
to a man, the followers of that section of 
the Government represented by the First 
Lord of the Treasury and the right hon. 
Home Secretary. Every one acquainted 
with the towns in the north of England 
will bear me out when I say that those 
Conservatives who follow the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir R. Peel) comprise at least 
four-fifths of the party, while the remain- 
ing one-fifth look up to the Duke of 
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Richmond as their leader, and sympa- 
thise with the section below the gang- 
way. That large portion of the Con- 
servative party in the north of England 
has ever been in favour of Free Trade. 
The language they have used to Free- 
traders like myself has been this :—‘ Sir 
Robert Peel will do it at the proper 
time. We have confidence in him, and, 
when the proper period arrives, he will 
give us Free Trade.’ Then, I say, that 
in this state of your party I wholly deny 
the possibility of your gaining a nume- 
rical majority. 

But I will assume, for the sake of ar- 
gument, that, in the event of a dissolu- 
tion of Parliament, you obtained a nume- 
rical majority : let us see of what that 
majority and the minority opposed to 
you would consist. There are eighteen 
Representatives in Parliament for this 
metropolis, and there are two Members 
for the metropolitan county. We have 
the whole twenty. They represent 
110,000 electors ; they represent a popu- 
lation of 2,000,000 of souls. They are 
the most intelligent, the most wealthy, 
the most orderly, and, notwithstanding 
my acquaintance with the business habits 
of those in the north of England, I must 
add, with respect to business and mecha- 
nical life, the hardest-working people in 
England. Do those people express pub- 
lic opinion think you? Why, this metro- 
polis assumed to itself, centuries ago, the 
power and privilege of closing its gates 
in the face of its. Sovereign—a power 
which is still retained, and which is exer- 
cised on State occasions. This metro- 
polis is now twenty times as populous, 
twenty times as wealthy, twenty times 
as important in the world’s eye as it 
was then; and do you think it will be 
content that you count it as nothing in 
your estimate of public opinion ? 

But turn elsewhere. What says the 
metropolis of Scotland, Edinburgh? Do 
you reckon on having a Member for that 
city to vote in the glorious majority you 
anticipate? Turn to Dublin. Will you 
have a Representative for that city with 
you? Go to Glasgow, Manchester, 
Leeds, Birmingham, and Liverpool; take 
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every town containing 20,000 inhabit- | under such circumstances to maintain 


ants, and I defy you to show that you 
can reckon on a single Representative 
for any town in the kingdom which has 
a population of 20,009, or, at all events, 
of 25,000. I tell you that you have not 
with you now a town containing 25,000 
inhabitants in Great Britain. No, no, 
no; you have neither Liverpool nor 
Bristol. That shows you have not weigh- 
ed these matters as you are bound to 
weigh them. Do not be led away by 
the men who cheer and halloo here, like 
the school-boy whistling in the church- 
yard to keep up his courage. Examine 
these facts, for your leaders that were 
have weighed them already ; and there 
are none among you deserving to be 
your leaders, unless they have well con- 
sidered these important matters. 

I repeat that you cannot reckon upon 
any town of 25,000 inhabitants sending 
up a Representative to vote with the 
great majority you expect to obtain. 
True, you will have your pocket bo- 
roughs, and your nomination counties. 
And I will say a word or two directly as 
to the county representation ; but I now 
place before you broadly the situation in 
which you will find yourselves after a 
dissolution. I will assume that you have 
a majority, derived from pocket boroughs 
and nomination counties, of twenty or 
thirty Members. But on this side you 
will see the Representatives for London, 
for South Lancashire, for West York- 
shire, for North Cheshire, for North 
Lancashire, and the Members for all the 
large towns of Scotland—nay, not one 
Member will come from any town in 
Scotland to vote with you. 

Now, what would then be your situ- 
ation? Why, you would shrink aghast 
from the position in which you would 
find yourselves. There would be more 
defections from your ranks, pledged as 
you are—steeped to the chin in pledges. 
So much alarmed would you be at your 
position, that you would cross the floor 
to join us in larger numbers than you 
have ever yet done. I tell you, there 
would be no safety for you without it. 
I say that the Members who came up 


the Corn-laws, from your Ripons and 
Stamfords, Woodstocks and Marlbo- 
roughs, would hold those opinions only 
until they found out what has been de- 
termined by public opinion, They woud 
not hold them one week longer ; for if 
the country found that they would not 
give way to moral force, they might think 
it requisite to place them in another 
Schedule A. Had there been such an 
amount of public opinion, as now exists 
in favour of the repeal of the Corn-laws, 
in support of Charles Stuart in 1745, 
the dynasty of the Stuarts would now 
have occupied the throne of these realms. 
That amount of’ public opinion is suffi- 
cient to change the constitution of this 
country ; toalter your forms of Govern- 
ment; to do anything, in short, that 
public opinion is determined to effect. 

But you may probably tell me, that 
though we have the electors of the great 
constituencies I have mentioned in our 
favour, the great mass of the people are 
not withus, Thatis a rather democratic 
sentiment. You never heard me quote 
the superior judgment of the working 
classes in any deliberations in this assem- 
bly. You never heard me cant about the 
superior claims of the working classes 
to arbitrate on this great question; but 
you say the mass of the people are not 
with us. What evidence is there that 
this is the case? Will you shut your 
eyes to proofs? Will you go blindfold 
against a’ stone wall? You say the 
petitions presented to this House have 
not been honestly signed. I cannot dis- 
prove that assertion: it must go for what 
it is worth; but we have ten times as 
many signatures to our petitions for 
Corn-law repeal as you have to your 
protection petitions. You may assume 
that the signatures to those petitions are 
fictitious. Do so, if you please. I will 
give you another test: I will challenge 
you to the old Saxon mode of ascertain- 
ing what are the opinions of the country, 
by calling public meetings, Now, if 
you really entertain democratic opinions, 
this is the way in which to elevate the 
working man to an equality with his 
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master—ay, to an equality with the Peer 
of the realm. Bringing them out into 
public assemblies, where every man has 
an equal vote—assemblies which make 
laws for the conduct of their own pro- 
ceedings, and elect their own chairman. 
Call your public meetings to support 
the Corn-laws. I challenge you to call 
one anywhere. Why, it is not in the 
manufacturing districts alone that meet- 
ings have been held since the Ist of 
November last. Public meetings con- 
vened by the authorities have been held 
in every large town—meetings not con- 
fined to a particular class, or consisting 
of men pledged to particular opinions, 
but convened to determine, ay or no, 
whether the people should petition for 
Free Trade or not. These meetings 
have not been confined to the manufac- 
turing districts alone; they have been 
held at Exeter, Brighton, and Oxford, 
and the opinion of the people was as 
unanimous at those places as at Bolton, 
Stockport, and Manchester. Now, can- 
not you call a public meeting and test 
the opinions of the people? Would 
not one meeting, at all events, be some- 
thing like a proof that you are practical 
men, and not disposed to be misled by 
the chimeras of those hot-headed, half- 
witted people, who try to deceive you ? 

I have seen some of your notices call- 
ing protection meetings. One was for- 
warded to me from Epworth in Lanca- 
shire, by a gentleman who complained 
that the notice was so framed that pro- 
tectionists only could attend, and that 
no amendment could be proposed. 
Why, in the purely agricultural district 
of Haddingtonshire, in the centre of the 
Lothians, a protection meeting was 
called about six weeks ago. All the 
neighbouring nobility and landed pro- 
prietors attended; they talked of the 
British Lion, and of the nation being 
with them. Soon after, another meet- 
ing was held, to petition for the repeal 
of the Corn-laws: The protectionists 
fled from the room, the largest room in 
the place; but it was quite full without 
them, and resolutions in favour of repeal 
were adopted. Was this evidence of 
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public opinion? Was it not? Then 
what will teach you what public opinion 
is? Must you be tossed in a blanket ? 
Must you be swept out of this House 
into the Thames? What must be done 
to convince you that the feeling of the 
nation is not with you? You will be 
abandoned to fatuity and destruction if 
you are left to persons who have so little 
mercy upon you as to delude you on this 
question. 

I said that I would refer to the coun- 
ty representation. You are pluming 
yourselves on the result of the recent 
county elections, and you are reckoning, 
no doubt, on the attainment of great 
strength from your purely agricultural 
counties in the event of a dissolution; 
but I beg to remind hon. Gentlemen 
that the county representation under the 
502, tenant-at-will clause of the Reform 
Act is not the old county representation. 
We never heard twenty years ago of re- 
quisitions being got up to candidates by 
tenant-farmers. The requisitions were 
then got up by freeholders. You intro- 
duced into the Reform Act, by a great 
mistake on the part of those who then 
had the power to have prevented it, a 
clause innovating on the old constitu- 
tional custom, and giving tenants-at-will 
a vote for counties. Do you mean to 
tell me that the votes of these tenants-at- 
will are an evidence of public opinion? 
We heard a definition of tenant-at-will 
votes, which, with the permission of the 
House, I will read. The hon. Member 
for Dorsetshire (and I congratulate the 
Free Traders on his advent here), told 
us with great xaiveté— 


‘He [Mr. Seymer], with his hon. col- 
league, came forward at the recent election 
for Dorset, in consequence of a requisition 
signed by the great body of the tenant-farm- 
ers. Three or four of the largest proper- 
ties in the county were in the hands of 
Free-traders, and naturally the tenants on 
those estates held back, and refused to 
sign the requisition, till they knew what 
were the wishes of their landlords; for it 
was notorious that English tenants gener- 
ally wished to consult the feelings of their 
landlords. He did not think tenants to 
blame for that. Knowing that their land- 
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lords were Free-traders, the tenants in 
question made inquiry, previous to sign- 
ing, whether those landlords would object 
to their taking the course their consciences 
dictated; the landowners, very much to 
their credit, said, that this being a farm- 
er’s question, they would not interfere; 
and then, almost without exception, the 
farmers on those properties signed the 
requisition.’ 


Yes, yes; it is all very well for those 
who get the consent of their landlords 
to vote, but recollect what the hon. Gen- 
tleman says at the commencement of 
his remarks. He tells us that he and 
his colleagues were put in nomination 
in consequence of a requisition signed 
by tenant-farmers,—that is, in conse- 
quence of a requisition got up by com- 
mand of the landlords and signed by the 
farmers. Now, I put it to you candid- 
ly,—Is it not an understood etiquette in 
counties that one proprietor who is a 
candidate should not canvass the ten- 
ants on the estate of another till he has 
obtained the sanction of the owner? 
Am I to understand that the protection- 
ist gentlemen in a body below the gang- 
way contradict me when I state that 
as a point of etiquette in counties, one 
proprietor, who is a candidate, does not 
think it proper to canvass the tenantry 
on the estate of another proprietor with- 
out first intimating to the landowner his 
intention and desire to do so? Well, 
there are only two or three faint noes ; 
I think the ayes haveit. But, however, 
this point, at all events, is admitted, 
that as a rule the farmers vote with the 
landlords; that the vote goes with the 
land; nobody denies that the farm 
carries the vote. What right, then, have 
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you to call this the opinion of the farmer? | 


You cannot have it both ways. 


lord and the opinion of the tenant. 
What becomes, then, of all those inter- 


esting romances in which the Duke of | 


Richmond has indulged in public about 
the bold, independent, and gallant yeo- 
manry of the country? Why, these are 
the men who have not the right of using 
their suffrages. It is your own state- 


It can- | 


not be both the opinion of the land- , 
' ever, it comes to the worst, we have the 
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ment. This country certainly will not 
be governed by a combination of land- 
lords and tenants. Probably you are 
not aware on what a very narrow basis 
this power of yours rests. But I can 
give you some information on the sub- 
ject. There are about 150,000 tenants 
who form the basis of your political 
power, and who are distributed through- 
out the counties of this country. Well, 
let it come to the worst ;—carry on the 
opposition to this measure for three 
years more ; yet there isa plan in opera- 
tion much maligned by some hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, and still more maligned 
in another place, but which, the more 
the shoe pinches, and the more you 
wince at it, the more we like it out of 
doors. Now, I say, we have confronted 
this difficulty, and are prepared to meet 
it. We are calling into exercise the 
true old English forms of the Constitu- 
tion, of five centuries’ antiquity, and we 
intend that it should countervail this 
innovation of yours in the Reform Bill. 
You think that there is something very 
revolutionary in this. Why, you are 
the innovators and the revolutionists 
who introduced this new franchise into 
the Reform Bill. But I believe that it 
is perfectly understood by the longest 
heads among your party that we have a 
power out of doors to meet this diffi- 
culty. You should bear in mind, that 
less than one-half of the money invested 
in the savings’-banks, laid out at better 
interest in the purchase of freeholds, 
would give qualifications to more per- 
sons than your 150,000 tenant-farmers. 
But you say that the League is pur- 
chasing votes and giving away the fran- 
chise. No, no; we are not quite so 
rich as that; but be assured that if you 
prolong the contest for three or four 
years (which you cannot do)—if, how- 


means in our power to meet the diffi- 
culty, and are prepared to use them. 
Money has been subscribed to prepare 
our organisation in every county, and 
we are prepared to meet the difficulty, 
and to overcome it. You may think 
that there is something repulsive to your 
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notions of supremacy in.all this. 
a very great advantage, even if the Corn- 
laws were repealed to-morrow. I think 
that you cannot too soon widen the 
basis of our county representation. I 
say, with respect to a man, whether he 
be a small shopkeeper or a mechanic, 
who by his prudence has saved 50/. or 
10o/., and is willing to lay it out in the 
purchase of a cottage or land bringing 
in 40s. a-year as a freehold,—I say that 
it is to that man of all others that I 
would wish to entrust the franchise. 
Let it be understood that all this ex- 
traneous matter is not of my introducing, 
for your debate has turned on the ques- 
tion of dissolution. No one can com- 
plain of my having, on this question, 
been guilty of often introducing irrele- 
vant matter; I generally keep close to 
the argument ; but you have chosen to 
say now that you will not settle the 
question by argument, and by an appeal 
to facts and reason in this House; that 
you will have nothing to do with this 
House, but that you will go to the 
country. Now, I have given you some 
idea of what is your prospect in the 
country. I do not ask you to take my 
opinion for it ; but as mischief may be 
averted more from yourselves— more 
from another place to which allusion has 
been made, than from others—I do ask 
you to take these facts home, to study 
them for yourselves, to look over the 
registry, to count the population of the 
towns, and then to come down and say 
whether you think the public opinion of 
the country is with you or against you. 
So much of the argument has turned 
on this extraneous question, and what 
little argument has been addressed to 
the merits of the case has been so abund- 
antly answered by other persons, that it 
would be impertinent in me to trespass 
at too great length on the time of the 
House. Well, I will tell you what my 
thoughts were as I sat at home patiently 
reading these debates. As I read speech 
after speech, and saw the fallacies which 
I had knocked on the head seven years 
ago re-appearing afresh, my thought was, 
what fun these debates will afford to the 
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men in fustian jackets! All these tal- 
lacies are perfectly transparent to these 
men, and they would laugh at you for 
putting them forward. Dependence on 
foreigners! Who in the world could 
have supposed that that long-buried 
ghost would come again to light ? Drain 
of gold! Wages rising and falling with 
the price of bread! Throwing land out 
of cultivation, and bringing corn here at 
25s. per quarter. You forget that the 
great mass of the people now take a very 
different view on these questions from 
what you do. They formerly, seven 
years ago, did give in, to a certain ex- 
tent, to your reiterated assertions that 
wages rise and fall with the price of 
bread. You had a very fair clap-trap 
against us (as we happened to be master 
manufacturers), in saying that we wanted 
to reduce wages. But the right hon. 
Baronet at the head of the Government, 
and the right hon. Baronet the Home 
Secretary, are not suspected by the 
English people of having such motives 
on these questions. The English people 
have no disinclination to refer to high 
authorities on these matters. They as- 
sume that men high in office have access 
to accurate information, and they gen- 
erally suppose that those men have no 
sinister motive for deceiving the great 
body of the people on a question like 
the present. You see I do not under- 
rate the importance of your leaders hay- 
ing declared in favour of Free Trade. 
On the contrary, I avow that this has 
caused the greatest possible accession to 
the ranks of the Free-traders. Well, 
then, the working classes, not believing 
that wages rise and fall with the price 
of bread, when you tell them that they 
are to have corn at 25s. a quarter, in- 
stead of being frightened, are rubbing 
their hands with satisfaction, They are 
not frightened at the visions which you 
present to their eyes of a big loaf, seeing 
that they expect to get more money and 
bread at half the price. And then the 
danger of having your land thrown out 
of cultivation! Why, what would the 
men in smock-frocks in the south of 
England say to that? They would say, 
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‘ We shall get our land for potato ground 
at Yd. a lug, instead of paying 3d. or 
4d. for it.’ These fallacies have all been 
disposed of; and if you lived more in 
the world—more in contact with public 
opinion, and less with that charmed 
circle which you think the world, but 
which is really anything but the world 
—if you gave way less to the excitement 
of clubs, less to the buoyancy which 
arises from talking to each other as to 
the effect of some smart speech, in which 
a Minister has been assailed, you would 
see that it was mere child’s-play to at- 
tempt to baulk the intelligence of the 
country on this great question, and you 
would not have talked as you have 
talked for the last eleven days. 

Now, with respect to the farmers, I 
will not deny that you have a large por- 

_tion of the farmers clinging to you land- 

lords on this question. They have been 
talked to and frightened by their land- 
lords, as children by their nurses, and 
they dread some hideous prospect, or 
some old bogie, ready to start up before 
their eyes. They do not know what is 
to happen, but they have not strict and 
implicit faith in you. They are afraid 
lest anything should happen to render 
them unable to make terms with the 
landlords in the matter of rent; or other- 
wise they are perfectly easy, and will- 
ing to receive Free Trade to-morrow. 
They are afraid of how the adjustment 
might be conducted ; and the question, 
therefore, I have no hesitation in saying, 
is a landlords’ question. On this sub- 
ject the farmers have had some hints 
given them in the following paragraph, 
which appeared some time ago in the 
Standard newspaper :— 

‘Under what head, then, is the farmer 
to look for relief? Under the head ‘‘ rent.” 
The landlord must reduce rent; but the 
farmer knows, by rather bitter experience, 
the process by which this reduction must 
be effected. He must be first himself ren- 
dered unable to pay rent, and then the 
landlord will give way, and not before.’ 


This is the character given by the Stand- 
ard newspaper of the landlords, and in 
this consists the great difficulty with the 
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farmers. I do not think that the farmers 
generally believe all that you have told 
them. I believe that farms let as high 
now as ever they did. There is some- 
thing remarkable in this. Since the 
right hon. Baronet has proposed his 
measure, I have directed my attention 
to this point, because I conceive that it 
solves much of our difficulty. I have 
inquired of land agents, land proprietors, 
lawyers, &c., as to whether land has suf- 
fered any depreciation in value in con- 
sequence of the proposition on this sub- 
ject made by the Government. Now, 
it is remarkable, that though silks have 
been rendered almost unsaleable, and 
though the proposed change has pro- 
duced almost a paralysis in every trade 
touched, yet land is letting and selling 
for higher prices than ever. I will give 
you an example. I will mention a case, 
and I am at liberty to mention the name. 
The hon. Member for Somerset will 
corroborate what I am going to state. 
Mr. Gordon, a near neighbour of that 
hon. Member, has had sixty farms, and 
he made the tenants an offer that he 
would take their land off their hands on 
equitable terms at Lady-day ; yesterday 
was the last day for giving notice of ac- 
cepting his offer, and not one farmer 
proposed todo so. I think itis not very 
complimentary to the hon. Member for 
Somerset. Mr. Gordon is a near neigh- 
bour of his, and his tenants of course 
have been favoured to hear some of those 
eloquent addresses which the hon. Mem- 
ber has made in Somerset, wherein he 
has told them that land will not be worth 
cultivation at all, or, at least, that there 
will be such an avalanche of corn from 
the Continent and from America as will 
quite supersede the cultivation ; and yet 
these farmers seem to have so little alarm 
that they are willing to hold their farms 
at their present rents. Let me read you, 
too, the account that is given me by a 
gentleman in the City, an eminent soli- 
citor, whom I have known for some 
years, and who is largely interested in 
landed property :— 

‘I have tor many years been connected 
with the management of landed propeity 
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and with the purchase and letting of estates 
in several different counties, and am at this 
time negotiating for the renewal of leases 
and letting of lands in Bedfordshire, Herts, 
and Essex. In the latter county, the ten- 
ant, who has occupied a farm of 500 acres 
for fourteen years, under a lease, and who 
has always spoken of his rent as somewhat 
high, and of his own farming as the best 
in his own neighbourhood, has now offered 
a considerable increase of rent (15 per 
cent.) for a new lease of fourteen years, 
and to covenant to underdrain two-thirds 
of the farm, the landlord finding draining- 
tiles; now acknowledging that the cultiva- 
tion may be greatly improved, so as to 
meet the increase of rent. The farmer has 
another occupation, and is not, therefore, 
under any fear of being without a farm. 
He is a protectionist in words, and a sup- 
porter of Sir John Tyrell. Under the ru- 
mour that this farm might be given up, 
there were eight or ten most respectable 
applicants for it. 

‘In Hertfordshire, I am at this moment 
renewing leases upon two large farms, both 
with the offer of increased rents, and with 
covenants for greatly improved cultivation, 
particularly as to underdraining. 

‘In Bedfordshire, upon two moderate- 
sized farms, the same has been the result; 
and on the application for one of them, 
which the farmer is quitting in consequence 
of age and infirmity, the following convers- 
ation took place, on the application to me 
by an intelligent farmer for the farm :— 

‘**T understand, Sir, that you have the 
letting of Mr. L.'s farm, as heis quitting?” 


ie) have: 
‘«*T should like to have the offer of it. 
My name is ——, and I can refer you to 


the clergyman of my parish, and to several 
gentlemen, for my character and responsi- 
bility.” 

‘“ You are, I presume, a farmer?” 

“Yes, Sir; I have one farm, and I 
should like another, to extend my occupa- 
tion, as I have sufficient capital.” 

‘“* You know the farm, I presume, and 
the rent which the present tenant pays?” 

“Yes, Sir, I know the farm and the 
rent; and as we are no longer to have any 
protection, and the. Corn-laws must now 
be repealed, I hope you will consider that 
point in the rent.” 

‘** Pray, as you say that the Corn-laws 
must be repealed, what, in your judgment, 
will be the effect ?’ 
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“« Why, Sir, the first thing will be the 
waking up of thousands of farmers who 
have hitherto been asleep; and we must 
look to increased efforts and increased pro- 
duction.” 

‘ “ With respect to rent, I must have a 
small increase, and I must require cove- 
nants for better cultivation, more especially 
as to underdraining, which must be done 
very extensively.” 

«Sir, my intention is, if I have the 
farm, to underdrain the whole of it, being 
allowed tiles.” 

‘ “Well, as you are a man of observa- 
tion, and acquainted with different dis- 
tricts in Bedfordshire, Buckinghamshire, 
and Herts, tell me whether I am right (so 
far as your observation goes) in saying 
that, under improved cultivation, one-third 
more corn can be grown, and the sample 
much better?” 

‘«T have no doubt that you are right.” 

‘««Then, if I am right, what have you 
to fear from the abolition of the Corn- 
law ?” 

‘ “ Nothing at all, Sir.” 

‘This person has hired the farm at an 
increased rent, and undertaken to under- 
drain the whole, if required by the land- 
lord so to do.’ 


Now, hon. Gentlemen must, of course, 
be better able than I can be to judge 
from their own experience whether this 
be a fair statement of the case or not; 
but I would put it to them, Are any of 
them prepared to sell their own estates 
for one farthing less now than they were 
twelve months ago? But if farmers 
will take the land at the same rent, and 
if you will not take less than thirty 
years’ purchase now upon the present 
rental, where are the proofs that you are 
in earnest in all that you predict as the 
consequences of the repeal of the Corn- 
laws? 

Nay, this is a proof that there has 
been a system of mutual self-delusion, or 
mutual deception, between you and the 
farmers. You have preached doctrines 
which the farmers have affected to be- 
lieve, but which neither of you have be- 
lieved at heart. Either you have been 
doing this jointly, doing it that you 
might practise upon the credulity of 
your countrymen, or else you are now 
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pursuing a most unworthy and incon- 
sistent course, because, after telling the 
farmers at your protection meetings that 
wheat is to be sold at 30s. to 355. a 
quarter, and that they cannot carry on 
their business in competition with the 
Russians and the Poles, even if they had 
their land rent free, with what face can 
you now let your land to farmers at ex- 
isting rents? 

But the truth is, that you all know— 
that the country knows—that there never 
was a more monstrous delusion than to 
suppose that that which goes to increase 


its manufactures and commerce,—that 
which adds to our numbers, increases 
our population, enlarges the number of 
your customers, and diminishes your 
burdens by multiplying the shoulders 
that are to bear them, and giving them 
‘increased strength to bear them,—can 
possibly tend to diminish the value of 


land. You may affect the value of silks ; | 


you may affect the value of cottons or 
woollens: transitory changes of fashion 
may do that— changes of taste; but 
there is a taste for land inherent in hu- 
man kind, and especially is it the desire 


of Englishmen to possess land; and | 


therefore, whilst you have a monopoly 
of that article which our very instincts 
lead us to desire to possess, if you see 
any process going on by which our com- 
merce and our numbers are increased, it 
is impossible to suppose that it can have 
the effect of diminishing the value of the 
article that is in your hands, 

What, then, is the good of this ‘ pro- 
tection’? What is this boasted ‘ pro- 
tection’? Why, the country have come 
to regard it, as they do witchcraft, as a 
mere sound and a delusion. They no 
more regard your precautions against 
Free Trade than they regard the horse- 
shoes that are nailed over the stables to 
keep the witches away from the horses. 
They do not believe in protection ; they 
have no fear of Free Trade; and they 
are laughing to scorn all the arguments 
by which you are trying to frighten 
them. 

How can protection, think you, add 
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, leave it to its own instincts. 
| tempt by legislation to give any direc- 
the trade of the country and to extend 
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to the wealth of a country? Can you 
by legislation add one farthing to the 
wealth of the country? You may, by 
legislation, in one evening, destroy the 
fruits and accumulations of a century of 
labour; but I defy you to show me how, 
by the legislation of this House, you 
can add one farthing to the wealth of 
the country. That springs from the in- 
dustry and intelligence of the people of 
this country. You cannot guide that 
intelligence ; you cannot do better than 
If you at- 


tion to trade or industry, it is a thousand 
to one that you are doing wrong; and 
if you happen to be right, it is a work of 
supererogation, for the parties for whom 
you legislate would go right without 
you, and better than with you. 

Then, if this is true, why should there 
be any difference of opinion between us ? 
Hon. Gentlemen may think that I have 
spoken hardly to them on this occasion ; 
but I want to see them come to a better 
conclusion on this question. I believe, 
if they will look the thing in the face, 
and divest themselves of that crust of pre- 
judice that oppresses them, we shall all 
be better friends about it. There are but 
two things that can prevent it: one is, 
their believing that they have a sinister 
interest in. this question, and therefore 
not looking into it; and the other is, an 
incapacity for understanding political 
economy. I know there are many heads 
who cannot comprehend and master a 
proposition in political economy ; I be- 
lieve that study is the highest exercise of 
the human mind, and that the exact sci- 
ences require by no means so hard an 
effort. But, barring these two accidents 
—want of capacity, and having a sinister 
interest—I defy any man to look into 
this question honestly, and come to any 
other than one conclusion. Then why 
should we not agree? I want no triumph 
in this matter for the Anti-Corn-law 
League; I want you to put an end, from 
conviction, to an evil system. Come 
down to us, and let us hold a Free-trade 
meeting in our hall at Manchester. 
Come to us now, protectionists, and let 
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us see whether we cannot do something 
better for our common country than car- 
rying on this strife of parties. Let us, 
once for all, recognise this principle, that 
we must not tax one another for the 
benefit of one another, 

Now, I am going to read to you an 
authority that will astonish you. I am 
going to read you an extract from a 
speech of the Duke of Wellington in the 
House of Lords on the 17th of April, 
1832 : it is his opinion on taxation :— 


‘ He thought taxes were imposed only 
for the service of the State. If they were 
necessary for the service af the State, in 
God's name let them be paid ; but if they 
were not necessary, they ought not to be 
paid; and the Legislature ought not to 
impose them.’ 


Now, there, that noble Duke, without 
having had time to study Adam Smith 
or Ricardo, by that native sagacity which 
is characteristic of his mind, came at once 
to the marrow of this question. We 
must not tax one another for the benefit 
of one another. Oh, then, divest the 
future Prime Minister of this country of 
that odious task of having to reconcile 
rival interests; divest the office, if ever 
you would have a sagacious man in 
power as Prime Minister, divest it of the 
responsibility of having to find food for 
the people ! May you never find a Prime 
Minister again to undertake that awful 
responsibility! That responsibility be- 
longs to the law of nature; as Burke 
said, it belongs to God alone to regulate 
the supply of the food of nations. When 
you shall have seen in three years that 
the abolition of these laws is inevitable, 
as inevitable it is, you will come forward 
and join with the Free-traders ; for if 
you do not, you will have the farmers 
coming forward and agitating in con- 
junction with the League. You are in 
a position to gain honour in future ; you 
are in a position, especially the young 
members among you, who have the ca- 
pacity to learn the truth of this question, 
they are in a position to gain honour in 
this struggle; but as you are going on 
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at present your position is a false one ; 
you are in the wrong groove, and are 
are every day more and more diverging 
from the right point. It may be material 
for you to get right notions of political 
economy; questions of that kind will 
form a great part of the world’s legisla- 
tion for a long time to come. 

We are on the eve of great changes. 
Put yourselves in a position to be able 
to help in the work, and so gather hon- 
our and fame where they are to be 
gained. You belong to the aristocracy 
of the human kind—not the privileged 
aristocracy, —I don’t mean that, but the 
aristocracy of improvement and civilisa- 
tion. We have set an example to the 
world in all ages; we have given them 
the representative system. The very 
rules and regulations of this House have 
been taken as the model for every repre- 
sentative assembly throughout the whole 
civilised world; and having besides 
given them the example of a free press 
and civil and religious freedom, and 
every institution that belongs to free- 
dom and civilisation, we are now about 
giving a still greater example ; we are 
going to set the example of making in- 
dustry free—to set the example of giving 
the whole world every advantage of 
clime, and latitude, and situation, rely- 
ing ourselves on the freedom of our in- 
dustry. Yes, we are going to teach the 
world that other lesson. Don’t think 
there is anything selfish in this, or any- 
thing at all discordant with Christian 
principles. I can prove that we advo- 
cate nothing but what is agreeable to 
the highest behests of Christianity. To 
buy in the cheapest market, and sell in 
the dearest. What is the meaning of 
the maxim? It means that you take the 
article which you have in the greatest 
abundance, and with it obtain from 
others that of which they have the most 
to spare; so giving to mankind the 
means of enjoying the fullest abundance 
of earth’s goods, and in doing so, carry- 
ing out to the fullest extent the Christian 
doctrine of ‘Doing to all men as ye 
would they should do unto you.’ 
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[After the repeal of the Corn-laws, the Council of the Anti-Corn-law League resolved 
on suspending the action of the organisation which they had set in motion, as long as 


no attempt was made to revive protection. ] 


IF this were a meeting for any other 
purpose than that of business, in the 
strictest sense of the word, I am quite 
sure that I should feel more embarrassed 
at meeting you on this occasion than I 
have done at any previous time ; for I 
feel myself almost oppressed with the 
consciousness of the importance of the 
events we have been passing through 
lately, and of the great interest which 
is involved in the present meeting ; and 
Iam sure I could not do justice to the 
feelings which are now affecting me. 

We are met here on the present occa- 
sion as a meeting of the Council of the 
League. We have, in the working of 
this body, as you are aware, an execu- 
tive committee of gentlemen living in 
Manchester, and also the Council of the 
League, consisting of the subscribers of 
§0/. and upwards. The Executive Coun- 


cil of the League have called you, the | 


Council, together, for the purpose of 
taking your opinion as to the course we 
shall now pursue; and I think the im- 
portance of that question is such, that I 
shall confine myself as strictly as possible 
to business details in what I have to say, 
because I do not wish to prevent the 
many gentlemen who have come from 
distant parts.the opportunity of giving 
their advice and assistance on this occa- 
sion, The Executive Council of the 


League in Manchester have talked over 
the matter repeatedly, and are now pre- 
pared to submit their views; and, as I 
may as well put you in possession ot 
what the general purport of all the reso- 
lutions is, I will just explain the sub- 
stance of the whole. 

We propose to recommend, not that 
the League shall be absolutely dissolved 
in the strict sense of the word, and yet 
we propose to take such steps as amount 
to a virtual dissolution of the League, 
unless the protectionist party compel us 
again to revive our agitation. We pro- 
pose to ask from you the authority and 
instruction to wind up and suspend the 
affairs of the League. We recommend 
that you should pass a resolution, ab- 
solving all those gentlemen who have 
put their names down to the large guar- 
antee fund, and paid their first instal- 
ment, from any further liability. We 
propose that you shall pass a resolution, 
authorising the gentlemen in Manchester, 
who have acted on the Council of the 
League, in case they should see any 
serious efforts made by the monopolists 
to revive the system of protection, or to 
induce Parliament to retrace its steps, 
then to request these gentlemen again to 
call the League into active existence. 
Gentlemen, we have thought that the 
course by which we shall fulfil our duty 
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to the general body of subscribers, and 
likewise our pledges to the public. We 
have pledged ourselves not to retire from 
this agitation, or disband the League, 
until the Corn-laws were totally and 
immediately abolished. We are, there- 


fore, not competent to dissolve this | 


League. At the same time I ought to 
say, that with reference to our practical 
operations, it would be exceedingly dif- 
ficult to draw a line between a total 
suspension of the League and a partial 
suspension. If we continue active oper- 


ations at all, it must be on a large scale, | 


and at an enormous expense. I do not 
think you can draw a distinction between 
500/, a week and nothing. We have 
been spending the last three years at 
least 1000/. a week. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I think it is a fair practical 
question to consider, what can be the 
object gained if we continue the active 
agitation of the League. In two years 
and a half the Corn-laws will be abol- 
ished by an Act now upon the statute- 
book ; and let us entertain the supposi- 
tion that our efforts in agitation out of 
doors should be ever so successful, it is 
hardly possible that in less than two 
years and a half we should succeed in 
altering the law which now exists ; 
therefore I do not see that any practical 
good can result from continuing the 
agitation in any form whatever. 

Now many people may say, ‘ Are you 
safe in disbanding this great organisa- 
tion? Are you safe in taking off your 
uniform (if I may use the expression), of 
casting aside your weapons of moral 
warfare? Will not the protectionists 
gain strength and confidence if they see 
you abandon the field?’ Iam of opin- 
ion that there is no danger of anything 
of the kind. I look upon it that the 
mere boasting and vapouring of a few 
of the less wise part of the protectionist 
party may be very well excused by us. 
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It is quite natural that men who felt | 


worsted in an argument, and in all the 
tactics of political action during the last 
seven years, should console themselves 
with the promises of what they will do 
the next seven years. But I hold that 
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you may as soon abolish Magna Charta, 
or do away with Trial by Jury, or repeal 
the Test and Corporation Act, or the 


' Catholic Emancipation Act, as ever re- 
| enact protection as a principle again in 


this country. 

Some people say we go back in this 
country. I maintain that we never go 
back after a question has been discussed 
and sifted as ours has. You have never 
gone back in any of the great questions ; 
if settled once, they have been settled 
altogether. People do say that we went 
back after the Reform Act was passed. 
I will tell you what we did. We got 
hold of a machine which we did not 
know how to use, and the proper use of 
which we are now learning, but we never 
went back. Nobody ever proposed the 
repeal of one enactment of the Reform 
Act. Therefore I hope our friends every- 
where will bear this in mind; and if they 
should hear a noble lord, or even a 
noble duke, talking of what they will do, 
not let their nervous system be excited or 
alarmed. They must raise a fresh crop 
of statesmen to carry out their principles, 
for we have all the statesmen now on 
our side of the question. Such being 
our position, we have very good grounds 
for congratulation on the present occa- 
sion. I confess I hardly know whom 
to thank, or how to account, for our 
present position; there has been such a 
combination of fortunate accidents, that 
I must confess that I am disposed to 
thank that Providence which has over- 
ruled so many apparently conflicting 
incidents for this great and mighty good. 
I believe we, at all events, may say, that, 
humanly speaking, we owe a debt of 
gratitude to our gracious Sovereign the 
Queen. I believe it is not in strict eti- 
quette to allude to our Queen’s personal 
views and feelings in any matter, but it 
is well known that her Majesty’s predi- 
lections are strongly in favour of the 
cause we have been agitating. Then, 
there is her late First Minister; along 
with our success, we have seen the down- 
fall of that Minister. Some people say 
he has lost office by giving us Free 
Trade. Well, if he has lost office, he 
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has gained a country. For my part, I 
would rather descend into private life 
with that last measure of his, which led 
to his discomfiture, in my hand, than 
mount to the highest pinnacle of human 
power. Among the statesmen, we owe 
a debt of gratitude to Lord John Russell. 
Individually, I believe, we owe to him 
and his firmness, to his letter, and to his 
firmness during the intrigues of the last 
six months in London—I believe we 
owe it to his individual firmness that we 
had the support of the Whig aristocracy 
at allin this measure. Iam anxious as 
an individual on this occasion, that I 
should lose sight of nobody to whom 
the country is indebted for the passing 
of these measures, because I do feel there 
has been a disposition to make one of 
us a great deal more a monopolist in 
this matter than he deserves. [‘ No, no.’] 
T speak of myself, and I say, that when 
I entered upon this career we found the 
road very much prepared; the mighty 
impediments had been removed by the 
labours of others; we had had men pre- 
ceding us who had been toiling to beat 
down great predjudices, and destroy fal- 
lacies, and prepare a path for us which 
we had stmply to macadamise to win 
our way to victory. There are many of 
these men here around me. I would 
not forget men who, like the late Mr. 
Deacon Hume, Mr. Macgregor, and 
Mr. Porter, in the privacy of their 
closets, furnished the world with statis- 
tics, arguments, and facts, which, after 
all, have swayed mankind more than any 
declamation or appeals to the passions 
can possibly do. There is one man 
especially whom I wish not to forget: it 
is Colonel Thompson. Colonel Thomp- 
son has made more large pecuniary sacri- 
fices than any man living for Free Trade, 
and we all know his contributions in an 
intellectual point of view, which have 
been invaluable to us—we will not for- 
get the worthy Colonel amidst our con- 
gratulations amongst each other. 

I said I should not detain you with a 
long speech, and in fact I cannot do it, 
for I do feel oppressed with the feelings 
which now pervade my mind. I believe 
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we are at an era which in importance, 
socially, has not its equal for the last 
1,800 years. I believe there is no event 
that has ever happened in the world’s 
history, that in a moral and social point 
of view—there is no human event that 
has happened in the world more calcu- 
lated to promote the enduring interests 
of humanity than the establishment of 
the principle of Free Trade,—I don’t 
mean in a pecuniary point of view, or as 
a principle applied to England, but we 
have a principle established now which 
is eternal in its truth and universal in its 
application, and must be applied in all 
nations and throughout all times, and 
applied not simply to commerce, but to 
every item of the tariffs of the world; 
and if we are not mistaken in thinking 
that our principles are true, be assured 
that those results will follow, and at no 
very distant period. Why, it isa world’s 
revolution, and nothing else; and every 
meeting we have held of this League, 
and this its last meeting probably, may 
be looked back upon as the germ of a 
movement which will ultimately compre- 
hend the whole world in its embrace. 
I see and feel, and have always felt, the 
great social and moral importance of this 
great question. I believe many who 
have taken an active part in this question 
have been influenced solely by its moral 
and social consequences. 

We have amongst us on this occasion 
a gentleman who has come from a neigh- 
bouring country, France, an eloquent 
advocate of Free Trade there, Mons, 
Duffour Dubergier, the Mayor of Bor- 
deaux. It is gratifying that we should 
attract by a kindred sympathy the visit 
to our meeting of so distinguished a man ; 
and I know he will go back, not with 
fresh emotions of sympathy towards our 
cause, for those he has entertained 
already, but I have no doubt he will go 
back inspirited by what he sees here, 
and that he will be anxious that France 
should not stand long apart from Eng- 
land in this glorious career, but that we 
join hand to hand in setting nations the 
example of the mutual advantages of 
peace and prosperity. 
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Well, this League must dissolve—it | and difficulty for me to appear before an 


must suspend, Our elements must be 
scattered. I cannot help saying person- 
ally for myself, that the greatest pleasure 
I have found in the course of those pro- 
ceedings has been in the acquaintances 
I have formed with, and the kindness I 
have received from, the men connected 
with this association. If I could ever 
have despaired of this country, after the 
acquaintances which I have made with 
the men in connection with this question 
—men who will be found the salt of this 
land in whatever good is to be accom- 
plished—having known what I do of my 
fellow-countrymen in this agitation, I 
shall never despair of this moral power 
to conduct this good ship through what- 
ever storm may arise, which will save us 
from anarchy at one end, or tyranny at 
the other end of society. I am going to 
be egotistical; but I will say that, so far 
as I myself am concerned—so far as my 
tastes go—a release from an active life 
of agitation will not be unacceptable to 
me. I ought, in order to enjoy the full 
pleasure of an agitator, to be differently 
constituted; and I don’t think nature 
ever intended me for that line. I say 
it most unaffectedly, that I entered upon 
the career of agitation without the slight- 
est idea that it would ever have con- 
ducted me to the point to which I have 
arrived. I had nct the most distant idea 
of it. I don’t think circumstances would 
have warranted myself in taking the step 
eight years ago, if I could have seen 
what it would lead to. We got into the 
groove, and were pushed along, and we 
found ourselves carrying a train of good 
hardy spirits who would not leave us; 
and having given us their support, we 
were impelled forward in the groove at 
an accelerated speed, and with a con- 
stantly increased sympathy. 

Well, for myself, you will hardly credit 
it, when I say that with regard to myself, 
I have precisely the same feeling now 
with respect to the ordeal of public meet- 
ings that I had when I began this agi- 
tation. It is a matter of great reluctance 


audience at all. Many people would 
think that we had our reward in the ap- 
plause and é/at of public meetings; but 
I declare upon my honour that it is not 
so with me, for the inherent reluctance 
I have to address public meetings is so 
great, that I don’t even get up to pre- 
sent a petition in the House of Com- 
mons without reluctance. I therefore 
hope I may be believed when I say that 
if this agitation terminates now, it will 
be very acceptable to my feelings; but 
if there should be the same necessity, 
the same feeling which has impelled me 
to take the part I have will impel me to 
a new agitation,—ay, and with tenfold 
more vigour, after having had a little 
time to recruit my strength. 

We are going todissolve; those good 
spirits must disband, and I am not quite 
sure that it is not wise and proper that 
it should be so. We have been kept 
together for seven years without one 
single dispute, without anything to 
cause the slightest alienation. We have 
had the bond of freemasonry and bro- 
therhood so closely knit about us, that I 
don’t think there has been a keen word 
in the happy family of the Anti-Corn- 
law League. That is the spirit in which 
we should break off. Were we to con- 
tinue our agitation, when the object for 
which we associated is gone, I am afraid 
that the demon of discord would be get- 
ting in among us, It is in nature so. 
It is in our moral nature necessary that 
when an organised body has performed 
its functions, it must pass into a new 
state of existence, and become different- 
ly organised. We are dispersing our 
elements to be ready for any other good 
work, and it is nothing but good works 
that will be attempted by good Leaguers. 
Our body will, so to say, perish; but 
our spirit is abroad, and will pervade 
all the nations of the earth. It will 
pervade all the nations of the earth be- 
cause it is the spirit of truth and justice, 
and because it is the spirit of peace and 


| good-will amongst men. 
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I HAVE been alluded to so frequently 
in the course of this debate, that I am 
not willing to allow it to cease without 
saying a few words. I shall not weary 
the House by a reference to the speech 
of the honourable mover of the original 
motion; I consider that to do so, after 


the able speech of the right honourable ~ 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir 
Charles Wood), would be to slay the 
slain. i will not stop to say a word on 
the jocular misrepresentations which 
have been made of the speech of the 
honourable Member for Montrose (Mr. 
Hume) ; but I may say that to-morrow 
I shall probably refer to those misre- 
presentations, as to the amount of ex- 
penditure on our naval and military 
establishments, which I think are very 
much calculated to mislead the country. 

The plan of the honourable Gentle- 
man opposite has at length been resolved 
into this—that it is a proposal to lay on 
between 400,000/, and 500,000/. of ad- 
ditional taxation on the farmers, on the 
plea of benefiting them. And this is 
the proposal -which is made in the in- 
terest of the tenant-farmers. That is, 
upon the assumption that it is demon- 
strated beyond all possible cavil or con- 


tradiction that the local burdens laid 
upon property are borne by the owners 
of property, and not by the floating 
capital of the countfy. If you deny 
that, of course you can go to the country 
with your proposition for favouring the 
farmer by reducing the burdens on real 
property ; but is there a human being 
whose opinion is deserving a moment’s 
consideration who will deny this propo- 
sition, that if you relieve the burdens 
upon real property, the relief will go in- 
to the pockets of the owners of that 
property? Take this case: Two farms 
are to let of exactly equal intrinsic value, 
as to quality, soil, and situation. One 
shall be rated at 2s, in the pound to the 
poor-rate ; the other at 8s. Would you 
let the two farms for the same rent? I 
ask even a nod of assent from the hon- 
ourable Gentleman opposite. There is 
not a farmer or land-agent who would 
say that the two farms would let for the 
same money. Deducting in each case 
the amount of the rate, the remainder is 
the amount of rent in each. Is not this 
coming before us under false pretences? 
It is altogether very much like a hoax. 
First of all, the tenant-farmers are pa- 
raded before us. You come in hot 
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haste from Willis’s Rooms with the case 
of the tenant-farmers. Not a man is 
allowed to speak there but a tenant- 
farmer: by the way, they are for the 
most part land-agents. I know the 
most of them, because I have met them 
in the country. But you come here 
professing to serve the tenant-farmers, 
and you try to raise a quarrel between 
them and the manufacturers. What was 
the peroration of the speech of the 
hon, Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. 
Disraeli)? Was it not an attempt to 
array the tenant-farmers against the 
manufacturers, by the classing the former 
under the insidious title of the landed 
interest. But there is no difference be- 
tween the manufacturers and the farm- 
ers in relation to the question before the 
House. The farmer is a manufacturer ; 
he hires the land for manufacturing pur- 
poses. But, as farmers and landlords, 
your interests are antagonistic, in spite 
of anything that may be said to the con- 
trary. 

I do not wish to set farmers against 
landlords by saythg that. [‘Oh, oh.’] 
You may cry, ‘Oh!’ but I will be un- 
derstood by the farmers as well as by the 
landlords in this House. As members 
of one community I do not say that land- 
lords and farmers have not common in- 
terests in good and equal laws; but if 
you come before this House, and ask for 
a measure to benefit landlord and tenant 
exclusively, then I tell you, that as land- 
lords and tenants your interests are an- 
tagonistic-—for the interest of the one is 
to rent the land as cheap as he can, and 
the interest of the other to let it as dear 
as he can. I say, then, that it is impos- 
sible to combine both in one measure, so 
as to give an equal amount of benefit to 
both interests. You might as well ex- 
pect to combine the cotton brokers of 
Liverpool and the cotton spinners of 
Manchester in one measure, which would 
be equally advantageous to both. The 
two cases are precisely the same. And 
I do hope the time is not far distant when 
these discussions will put the tenant- 
farmers in their real position in this 
country. 
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I have been accused by honourable 
Gentlemen with having said that I con- 
sidered the farmers had been injured— 
nay, the honourable Member for Buck- 
inghamshire went so far as to say that I 
was a party to injuring them. I wish hon- 
ourable Gentlemen would have the fair- 
ness to give the entire context of what 
I did say, and not pick out detached 
words. If they did so, it would save 
time and my explanations, What I said 
at Manchester was this, that as we car- 
ried the principle of Free Trade with re- 
spect to corn, we owed it to the farmer 
to carry out the same principles, by re- 
moving as far as possible every impedi- 
ment to the free employment of capital 
and labour upon the soil. The farmer 
complains of the interference of the malt- 
tax with his business, and it is not incon- 
sistent with my principles to remove that 
impediment out of his way. I do this 
without pretending to any particular af- 
fection for the farmer above other classes. 
If I did so, I would follow your error, 
by attempting to legislate for a particular 
class. I said on a former occasion, that 
I would not enter again into the subject 
of Free Trade, unless a motion was laid 
on the table of the House for the pur- 
pose of restoring protection to corn. But 
this motion has been made a protection 
debate, and we have been challenged by 
honourable Gentlemen opposite to make 
good our case; and it has been asserted 
that we are the authors of all kinds of 
disasters, not only to the farmers every- 
where, but to the labourers, and even to 
the manufacturers. 

I deny the charge, and I bring you to 
the facts. You complain of the condi- 
tion of the agricultural labourer—you 
complain that he is suffering from the 
low price of provisions. The noble lord 
the Member for West Sussex (the Earl 
of March) spoke of the halcyon days of 
high-priced corn, and how well off the 
agricultural labourers were then. I have 
taken pains to inquire into that matter, 
and I deny that they were better off. Take 
one of those darling years of which you 
are so fond—takethe year 1847, and com- 
pare it with the present time. An agri- 
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cultural labourer’s family, consisting of | of Granby) will comprehend. Within a 


five persons, if they consumed as much 
bread as is allewed per head by the 
Poor-law Unions to out-of-door paupers, 
should consume ten 4lb. loaves in the 
week. Then ten loaves in 1847 cost 9d. 
a loaf, or 7s. 6d. for the whole; they cost 
now 6d. a loaf, or 5s. for the whole; so 
that he pays 2s. 6d. less for his bread now 
than he did in 1847. 
wages generally is about Is. a week, so 


take the extreme case put by the honour- 
able Gentleman opposite, and assume 
that wages have fallen 2s. a week, and 
even then it leaves a balance of 6a. a 
week in his favour, independently of the 
measures passed in consequence of Free 
Trade for the reduction of sugar, which 
conferred a further benefit on the la- 
bourer. But take the ordinary case of the 
labourers and mechanics in towns—take 
the case of the manufacturing labourers 
in the north of England and in London— 
and I maintain that, at the present time, 
as compared with those high-priced 
years gone by for ever, those years for 
which the noble lord sighs in vain—the 
mechanical operatives and labouring 
population in our great manufacturing 
seats save at least from 2s. to 3s. a week 
in their weekly wages, which is tanta- 
mount to fifteen per cent. on their in- 
come. 

The honourable Member for the North 
Riding of Yorkshire (Mr. Cayley) said 
that we failed in all our predictions, and 
he made us appear as if we expected 
a great many things which I never ex- 
pected. He said that we caused a great 
reduction of wages. Well, if you say you 
have reduced wages in the agricultural 
districts, I hold that you are good author- 
ity for that statement: but I deny that 
wages have been reduced in the manu- 
facturing districts; nay, more, I deny 
that they have been reduced in the neigh- 
bourhood of those districts. On the con- 
trary, there has been a tendency to a 
rise in wages during the six weeks that 
the Corn-law has been abolished. 1 
will state a case which the noble Lord 
the Member for Stamford (the Marquis 


few weeks a body of men for whom he 
and his brothers professed great sympa- 
thy—the stockingers and glove-makers 
of the midland counties—struck for an 
increase of wages. I find it stated in the 
Nottingham newspapers, that they have 
had four successive strikes for wages, and 


| that the men gained the advantage on 
The reduction of | 
| known for seventy years before—during 
that he is a gainer by Is. 6d. But I will | 
| a gradual diminution of wages. Take 


every occasion—a thing which was not 
the whole of which period there had been 


again the district with which I am con- 
nected—take Lancashire. What is the 
state of things there at the present time 
as compared with the days to which the 
noble lord is so anxious to go back, and 
to which you are all anxious to return ? 
Why, it is in a state of comparative 
prosperity now. Look to Bradford, 
and compare its condition now to the 
state it was in twelve months ago, when 
I accompanied a deputation to the right 
honourable the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, asking for relief in its behalf. 
But I need not confine myself to the 
manufacturing districts, I will take the 
condition of the farmers themselves. I 
call on the honourable Member for East 
Somersetshire (Mr. Miles) to go over 
some figures together with me. I admit 
the farmers are suffering in certain dis- 
tricts. But I am not going to let hon- 
ourable Gentlemen off as to the cause of 
that distress. Do honourable Gentlemen 
forget that the farmers suffered sometimes 
before? Do they read Hansard? Do 
they recollect the years 1819, 1820, and 
1822, when petitions were presented 
every night, and debates and speeches 
upon them—when county meetings were 
held day after day to protest against the 
distressand oppression which the agricul- 
turists were labouring under, and when 
they showed themselves more sensible 
than they did now, for then they always 
accompanied their petitions for redress, 


| with a demand for a reduction of ex- 


penditure and taxation? They did not 
then suffer themselves to be bamboozled 
as they do now, when not a word is ut- 
tered by them about a reduction of 
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public expenditure. What do you think 
of the year 1821, when Sir E. Knatchbull 
declared that all the farmers were nearly 
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ruined in 1821? In 1822 a Committee 
of Inquiry was granted to inquire into 
agricultural distress. Now, bear in 
mind, that you had all this time a law 
which gave you a monopoly of the wheat 
market up to the price of 80s. What 
said the report of that Committee? 
Why, it said, ‘it must be admitted that 
protection could not be carried further 
than monopoly, and that the agricultural 
interest enjoyed a complete monopoly 
since 1819.’ No wheat had been im- 
ported from 1819 to 1822, and yet the 
agricultural interest was in a state of 
universal distress, and even in a state of 
bankruptcy. Well, in 1835, you were 
in the same condition precisely, and you 
had a committee which made no report, 
because no case could be made out dur- 
ing the time of the sliding-scale. In 1836, 
again, the Marquis of Chandos made a 
motion for the repeal of the malt-tax, 
and he said that the landlords were 
abandoning their mansions to go and 
live abroad, the farmers were going to 
the workhouse, and the labourers, in- 
stead of drinking beer, drank water from 
the pump. Do you recollect that Mr. 
Bennett, the Member for Wiltshire, when 
slily threatened with the income tax, 
said that this was no threat to the land- 
ed interest, for the land was no longer 
theirs—it belonged to mortgagees and 
money-lenders? Well, all this was dur- 
ing the height of protection—and with 
this before you, how can you come and 
say that, with Free Trade only in exist- 
ence for six weeks, we are the cause of 
the distress of the farmers ? 

I believe that this distress has partly 
arisen in consequence of our principle of 
an immediate repeal not being carried 
out. I stated my opinion emphatically 
in 1846, that the farmers were making 
a mistake in not having the Corn-law 
immediately repealed, because I knew 


that during the three years that it was | 


to continue a stimulus would be given | 
to the production of wheat all over the | 
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world, for the purpose of pouring it into 
the market here, when the duty was 
entirely taken away. The duty, which 
was run up to ten shillings, came down 
suddenly, and this was partly the cause 
of the distress. I believe that the 


| parties who imported this wheat are 
| selling it now at a loss. 


But if we are 
not the cause of the farmers’ distress, 
who is the cause of it? Let us go back 
to a time when farmers were generally 
doing well. Between the years 1785 
and 1790 the farmers had a quiet, 
steady trade : there were no complaints 
then. Why were there now? Why 
did not the farmers get the profit now 
which they got in the period between 
the American war and the French revo- 
lution? In 1790 the price of iron and 
implements of husbandry was double 
what it is now; clothing of every kind 
was nearly double ; cotton articles were 
four or five times their present price ; 
salt was double the price at which it is 
now selling. Tea, sugar, coffee, soap, 
fuel, were dearer then than now. Spices, 
preserved fruits, and all the moderate 
luxuries of life were then dearer than 
at present. But, on the other hand, 
butcher’s-meat, bacon, butter, cheese, 
poultry, and eggs bring higher prices 
now than then, so that all the articles 
in which the farmer dealt sold as cheap 
or cheaper then than at present ; while, 
with the single exception of beer, which 
we, the Free-traders, are anxious to put 
on the same footing, there is no article 
of domestic use or implement employed 
in his business which the farmer cannot 
buy cheaper now than in 1790. The 
price of labour in the purely agricultural 
districts has not changed more than one 
or two shillings a week, and taking its 
productiveness into account, it is far 
cheaper now than in 1790. Why, then, 
does the farmer complain now? There 
is one little item which you all forget, 
but which I do not forget, and that is 
simply the rent of land, which in any 
case is double, and in some places treble, 
what it was in 1790. I say, without 
hesitation or fear of contradiction, that 
the rent of agricultural land in England 
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is now double what it was in 1790, and } extirpate game. 


in many cases treble ; while in Scotland 
it is generally more than treble. 

I am not going to speak to you, now 
that the Corn-laws are repealed, in 
language different from that which I 
used when agitating for the repeal of 
those Corn-laws. I have never, in the 
presence of farmers, in any county in 
England—and I have met them in open 
assembly in almost every county—much 
as I am charged with telling one story 
in one place and another story in an- 
other place—I have never dwelt on a 
probable reduction of rents as a reason 
for repealing the Corn-laws. I have, 
however, always said that with free 
trade in corn, and with moderate prices, 
if the present rents were to be main- 
tained, it must be by means of a differ- 
ent system of managing property from 
that which you now pursue. You must 
have men of capital on your land; you 
must let your land on mercantile princi- 
ples—you must not be afraid of an inde- 
pendent and energetic man who will 
vote as he pleases at the hustings—you 
must abandon that modern innovation 
of battue shooting, which was not known 
to your ancestors in 1790. Well, now, 

ou laugh at that. I said before that I 
eres I was speaking in the presence of 
landowners and landlords, and I now 
ask you to deal fairly with me when I 
tell you a home truth; it is, that when 
you laugh at this battue shooting, you 
are doing precisely the contrary of what 
the farmers would do if I were speaking 
about it to them. I know that farmers 
regard this system of game preserving as 
a very great nuisance,—as a very great 
hindrance to the employment of capital. 
I know an instance of one of the greatest 
agitators for Corn-laws, a large landed 
proprietor, who has driven some of the 
best tenants that could be found in this 
kingdom— men of capital —from his 
estates, because he perseveres in keep- 
ing up an inordinate amount of game. 
I am not going to be fanatical with you, 
even on the’ subject of game. I never 
yet met a farmer—I now speak in par- 
ticular of the Lothians—who wished to 
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You may have all the 
game necessary for exercise ; but if you 
will keep up such an amount of game as 
is necessary for the shooting of five 
hundred head in one day—and I have 
heard of that being done by a noble 
lord and some of his friends—let me 
tell you that you cannot get men who 
will pay you in rent, pay you in game, 
and pay you also in votes. You must 
be content with a money rent. Give 
up your game, and give up the votes of 
your tenants, or you will not be able to 
retain your money rent. There is no- 
thing unreasonable, though there may 
be something very inconvenient, at this 
late hour, in my talking to you in this 
way. If you come to this House and 
parade the distress of the farmer—if, 
besides, you utter something like a 
threat of robbing the Exchequer, and 
deal out alarming predictions of what is 
going to happen if the farmers are not 
made to prosper in their business, it 
becomes us, who take a different view, 
to tell you what are the reasons why the 
farmers are not more prosperous. 

Now, Sir, something has been said 
about the very painful ordeal of sending 
away small farmers who have an insig- 
nificant amount of capital. Well, in 
the first place, it is not very compli- 
mentary to a system of Corn-laws and 
protection, that the farmer’s trade is the 
only one in this kingdom in which 
capital is deficient. It is overflowing 
in every other trade. I defy you to 
show me any other trade in the king- 
dom, wholesale or retail, which is not 
glutting the market. And farming 
being the most inviting business of all, 
is one to which capital will gladly flow, 
if you will accept energetic men and men 
of capital as tenants. Give such men 
fair leases, and let them do what is best 
for their own prosperity, and capital will 
always come to the land in abundance. 
But what I wish particularly to show 
you is this —that it is a mistaken 
humanity to keep on your estates farm- 
ers who are deficient in capital, and, I 
should add, intelligence also, if what 
the honourable Member for Dorsetshire 
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stated be strictly correct—namely, that 
if you went to the farmers of that county 
and explained to them what the honour- 
able Member for Buckinghamshire meant 
to do for their benefit, they would all, 
without being coerced by their landlords, 
at once say, ‘ We shall be very glad if 
you will take off these local rates, for 
we feel quite sure that the landlords will 
not put the amount into their pockets, 
but will take it off our rent.’ If such be 
the real character of the farmers, I must 
say that they want intelligence as well 
4s capital. 

What I say on that subject is this, 
that while you are looking at the inter- 
ests of men who are without intelligence 
and without capital, you are losing sight 
of the interests of the agricultural la- 
bourers, who are much more numerous, 
and therefore more deserving of consid- 
eration, than even these small farmers. 
If you have not men of capital on your 
land, the labourers cannot be employed. 
Go to any district — for example, North 
Devon or Dorsetshire—where the farm- 
ers are most dehcient in capital, and 
there you will find the poor-rates high- 
est, and the labourers most depressed. 
Well, then, I say, whatever may be the 
inconvenience of doing so, you must take 
steps to draw capital to your land. You 
must invite it—you must tempt it—and 
if you do so, you will be able to employ 
your labourers. It is perfectly true, as 
was stated by the noble lord the Mem- 
ber for West Sussex, that in seasons of 
depression a number of labourers are 
thrown out of employment in the agri- 
cultural districts ; and that while the 
depression lasts, it tends to raise the 
amount of the poor-rates, so that it is 
made to appear that the poor-rate has 
not a tendency to fall in cheap years, as 
we maintain it ought to do. But what 
is the cause of agricultural labourers 
having been thus thrown out of employ- 
ment when a depression suddenly arises ? 
It is because the tenantry have made 
false calculations as to the mode in 
which they are to carry on a profitable 
cultivation of the land. Farmers have 
depended on high prices being main- 
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tained by Act of Parliament; and, when 
those prices fail them, as they always 
have done from time to time, once in 
seven or ten years, these men, who have 
insufficient capital to rest upon, and who 
have depended upon nothing but arti- 
ficial prices, break down, and come 
petitioning Parliament for relief. 

Well, then, you must put an end to 
this state of things. I exhort you to tell 
the farmers honestly that it is ‘a delu- 
sion, a mockery, and a snare,’ to teach 
them that you can restore one shilling of 
protection in this House. I admit that 
you may tamper with the Navigation 
Laws. That matter rests with the noble 
lord and his Government ; and, if I were 
in his place, I would stand or fall by 
the Navigation Bill without altering a 
clause. But I tell him in the most ami- 
cable spirit, that there will be no agita- 
tion for the repeal of the Navigation 
Laws. The public mind considers the 
Free-trade question as settled; but the 
public also expect that the Government 
will show some vigour in completing the 
measures of Free Trade, by equalising 
the duties in the tariff, the duties on 
coffee, and other articles of general con- 
sumption, and by getting rid of the 


| Navigation Laws. They expect the Ex- 


ecutive Government to show the same 
vigour, with a majority of fifty or sixty 
in this House, as the right honourable 
Gentleman (Sir Robert Peel) showed in 
laying the foundation of Free Trade by 
the repeal of the Corn-laws. The effect 
of this measure being rejected would 
not be to create an agitation, but to 
strike the country with despair of any 
strong and vigorous administration in 
the hands of the noble lord. 

I say, then, that whatever may be the 
fate of the Navigation Laws, the Corn 
question is a different thing. I was 
always an advocate for confining the 
public mind to that one question; I call 


/ it the keystone of the arch; the rest 


will fall ofitself. But if the Government 
were to propose a Is. duty on corn—it 
was a fearful scene in 1815, when the 
people surrounded this House whilst you 
were passing the Corn-law; but, depend 
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upon it, you will be surrounded by a 
totally different class, if you attempt to 
pass another Corn-law. Now, if you 
value your own interest, if you value 
the interest of the farmer,—aboyve all, 
if you value the interest of your la- 
bouring population, dissipate this delu- 
sion, which some of you are attempting 
to propagate; proclaim, once for all, 
that any renewal of protection on corn 
is as impossible as it would be to revoke 
Magna Charta. Tell them to rely upon 
their own energies, and that you will 
co-operate with them. Go to them, and 
talk to them, and do not come here, 
talking to the Government or the Prime 
Minister about reviving protection. 
Take your proper place, and do your 
duty alongside of your tenants. Join 
together in adopting such measures as 
are suitable to your altered circum- 
stances—and to that which is irrevoc- 
able. Don’t dream of high prices again. 
High prices are incompatible with the 
well-being of this country, and with the 
interest of the manufacturing population 
of the large towns. Do you want to 
follow out the policy of the noble lord 
the Member for West Sussex, the Earl 
of March, and to bring us back to the 
state in which we were in 1839, 1840, 
1841, and 1842, the years included in 
his list of high prices, and when he says 
everybody was prosperous? Have you 
forgotten the state of Stockport, almost 
a desolation? Have you forgotten Shef- 
field, with its 20,000 people existing 
on the poor-rates; or Leeds, with its 
30,000, in the same condition? Have 
you forgotten a state of things in which 
political excitement almost bordered on 
insurrection? and would you dare to 
bring back such a state of things, and, 
above all, call it prosperity? No, you 
have a fair career before you with mo- 
derate prices, provided you will alter 
the system on which you conduct your 
affairs. 

Thirty years ago the manufacturers 
and merchants of this country had to go 
through precisely the same ordeal as you 
have now to pass through. Many of 
you remember what a revulsion there 
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was within three years after the war in 
every article of manufactures. Why, 
a great number of people were then 
ruined by the losses which they sus- 
tained through the stocks which they 
had on hand. But what occurred gave 
rise to a totally different description of 
trade—a trade aiming at a large produc- 
tion and small profits; and let me tell 
you for your encouragement, that, from 
1817 up to the present time, the fortunes 
made in manufactures and commerce 
have not been realised by selling at high 
prices, but almost every successive for- 
tune has been made by selling at lower 
prices, though in larger quantities. Now 
there is abundance of scope for you to 
carry out the same thing. I believe we 
have no adequate conception of what 
the amount of production might be from 
a limited surface of land, provided only 
the amount of capital were sufficient. 
There is no reason whatever why I 
should not live to see the day when a 
man who lays out 1,000/. on fifty acres 
of land, will be a more independent, 
more prosperous, and more useful man, 
than many farmers who now occupy five 
or six hundred acres, with not one quarter 
or one-tenth of the capital necessary to 
carry on the cultivation. 

I sincerely thank the House for having 
listened to me with so much attention 
at this hour of the morning. I should 
be sorry if the motion of my honourable 
friend the Member for Montrose were 
ignored in the great discussion which 
we have had about local taxes. My 
honourable friend seems to me to have 
very properly met the case as it at pre- 
sent stands. It is quite clear that the 
honourable Member for Buckingham- 
shire has been put out of court. That 
is quite certain. When the farmer reads 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s speech 
—and I would certainly recommend 
every farmer in the country to do so— 
when he reads that speech, aided by the 
analysis which I find in Pusch to-day— 
when he sees that the sum total of ad- 
vantage to the farmer, shown by the 
speech and the analysis, is an increase 
of taxation to the amount of 400,000/., 
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I don’t think he will consider that any | 


boon has been offered to him. The Chan- | 
cellor of the Exchequer himself does 
not, indeed, promise anything much 
better. He declares that he cannot give 
us any remission of taxation. Well, 
then, my honourable friend the Member 
for Montrose steps in in the most timely 
way; and, though now probably, as he 
has always been, a little before his time, 
still he is right. Now, I am quite sure 
that you cannot benefit the farmer except 
by a general reduction of the national 
expenditure. Let us further tell the 
land-owners that that is the only means 
of staving off that tendency to a reduction 
of rent, which must arise in a transition 
state, though I maintain that the value 
of land will ultimately be higher under 
a system of Free Trade than it ever could 
have been under protection. 

My honourable friend proposes to 
repeal the malt-tax. Now, though I am 
a very great advocate for the repeal of 
that tax, yet, being a sober man myself, 
I do not take such an interest in the 
question as some honourable Members 
do. But I shall vote for the repeal, 
chiefly because I wish to diminish the 
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waste of our national expenditure, and 
thus, to find means of reducing taxation. 
Let there be sufficient pressure, and the 
Government will find a way of reducing 
our costly establishments. I will add, 
that my own course with regard to the 
reduction of taxation is supported by that 
of the noble lord (Lord John Russell), 
who in 1816, after the war, contended 
for a reduction of the army below the 
Government estimate of 99,000 men. 
The men were voted, but there was an 
immense excitement against the pro- 
perty-tax, and when it came to be voted, 
it was rejected by a large majority; 
hereupon the Secretary at War asked to 
withdraw his estimates, with a view to 
their revision, and they were revised 
and reduced most materially. So, if 
the Government now was made to take 
the malt-tax and other taxes in hand, 
with a view to their reduction, they will 
soon find it necessary to reduce their 
estimates ; and, therefore, as one v 
sound reason, do I hope that the House 
will support the proposition of my 
honourable friend for a reduction of 
expenditure. 
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Corn-laws he was absent from England, but on his return he made several speeches 
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THERE is a peculiar advantage in 
Members of the House of Commons 
coming, from time to time, in contact 
with the people, and especially with 
their own constituencies. It enables us 
to take their judgment upon the course 
which we, their Representatives, have 
followed in times past; and, what is 
equally important, it enables us to con- 
fer with them as to the line of conduct 
which we should pursue in future. I 
was, therefore, anxious to-night to have 
had the opportunity of listening, at 
greater length, to the speeches of the 
inhabitants of Leeds; and I sincerely 
regret that my friend, Mr. Baines, and 
other gentlemen who have spoken, 
should have curtailed their remarks out 
of consideration for me, or a desire that 
I should be heard addressing you in- 
stead of them. I think more good 
would have arisen if they had favoured 
us, at greater length, with their views 
and opinions upon the important ques- 
tions now before us. Amongst the ques- 
tions which have been launched this 
evening by our worthy chairman, is one 
which I fondly hoped I should never 
again have had the necessity of speak- 
ing upon,—I mean the old, worn-out, 
the disgusting question of protection. 
Why, I thought it was dead and buried 


years ago. It is now eleven years this 
very month, and I believe this very 
week, since the first great meeting was 
held in Manchester, from which origin- 
ated the Anti-Corn-law League. On 
that occasion, in December, 1838, two 
hundred persons from all parts of the 
kingdom assembled, and many gentle- 
men here present were at the meeting. 
For seven years afterwards there was a 
continual agitation of the Free-trade 
question throughout the country, and I 
believe nearly 1,000 public meetings 
were held upon it in every part of the 
kingdom. Hundreds of tons’ weight of 
tracts were printed and distributed upon 
the subject; debate after debate took 
place upon it in Parliament—sometimes 
scarcely anything else was debated there 
for months — and now, at the end of 
eleven years, we are told that we are to 
have this question up again for discus- 
sion. And why, and on what ground ? 
Amongst other pleas why we should 
have this question again re-agitated is, 
that the agriculturists were betrayed, 
and protection was suddenly abandoned, 
after seven years of discussion only! 
Now, gentlemen, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I have allowed certain people 
to go about talking in the country, 
and talking in the House of Commons, 
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without ever having condescended to an- 
swer them. Nay, I candidly confess that 
I felt the most supreme contempt for all 
they said. I viewed it as nothing but 
the contortions of a body that had lost 
its head; just as we read of unfortunate 
criminals whose limbs writhe and move 
by a sort of spasmodic action after they 
had been decapitated. I thought their 
party, having lost its brains, had still 
some muscular action left in it, but I 
never believed it was to be treated again 
as a sentient intelligent body, worthy 
the holding a discussion with in this 
country. 

But, gentlemen, I have been told, by 
those in whose judgment I have con- 
fidence, that we have allowed our op- 
ponents to go unanswered too long, and 
that there is, amongst a very large por- 
tion of the farming class in this country, 
a belief that, from our silence, protec- 
tion is gaining ground again in this 
country. Why, let them understand 
that our silence has been the result of 
supreme contempt. In those meetings, 
which we read of in the agricultural dis- 
tricts, we hear the reiterated assertion 
that the whole country is preparing to 
go back again to protection, and I con- 
cur with the view taken by our respected 
chairman, that we ought, if possible, to 
prevent the delusion which is being 
practised upon the farmers, which pre- 
vents the farmers having an adjustment 
and arrangement with their landlords— 
that we ought, if possible, to put an end 
to that delusion here, in order that agri- 
culture may resume its old course, and 
the landlord and farmer may come to 
some agreement as to terms between 
each other. Where is the proof of re- 
action? J admit that, in some of our 
rural villages, where men,—or rather, 
we ought to call them, old women—still 
put horse-shoes over their stable-doors 
to keep the witches from their horses— 
there may, in some of those parishes, be 
found men who will gape and cheer 
when told that we are going back to 
Re coum But I think there is some- 

ody else to be consulted before they 
put on another bread-tax; and amongst 
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other parties to be consulted, I calculate 
the West Riding will have a voice in it. 
Now, where is the proof of reaction in 
the West Riding? We have in this 
Riding—the population of which I have 
the honourtorepresent—about I, 400,000 
souls, which is about one-twelfth part of 
the whole population of England, and 
a far larger proportion of its wealth, 
intelligence, and productive industry. 
Well, I presume this community is to 
have a voice in this question of the 
bread-tax. In answer to these village 
heroes, these men, who, when they have 
put their parish in a turmoil, that vastly 
resembles a storm in a tea-pot, fancy the 
whole of England gathered together, 
when it is nothing but an agitation of 
the squire, his agent, and probably a 
parson and a doctor. In answer to 
these protectionist noodles, and their 
organs of the press, who are continually 
telling the farmers, what they have been 
telling them now for eleven years, that 
they are going to have protection and 
keep it, I tell them they never shall 
have one farthing’s worth of protection. 
These are only a couple of predictions. 
Some time or other, I presume, the 
farmers will wish to have friends who 
tell them the truth. Whenever the time 
comes when the farmers understand who 
it is who has been telling them the truth, 
—those who say they are going to have 
protection, or those who say from this 
platform they never shall have one far- 
thing more of Corn-law,—when that 
time comes, then I think the age of de- 
lusion will be over in the agricultural 
districts. I want to know how long 
they will require before they make up 
their minds whether I am right, or those 
squires are right. The time will come. 
I give them seven years, if they like; 
only let it be understood, that they re- 
member the promise made on the one 
side by their own leaders, and here by 
the men of the West Riding; and then 
I calculate the farmers will throw off 
their foolish blind guides, and co-oper- 
ate with those who have proved them- 
selves to have some sense and foresight 
in the matter, What is it these iand- 
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lords want to do with you? There is no 
disguise about the matter now. When 
we were agitating the Corn-law question 
before, they said their object was plenty, 
the same as ours; but what is their cry 
now? Why, they complain that you 
get the quartern loaf too cheap, and 
they want to raise the price of it to you; 
and that is the only business they have 
in hand. You get a couple of stunes of 
decent flour now for 3s.; two or three 
years ago you paid 4s. fora single stone. 
Well, those landlords were satisfied 
when you were paying 4s. a stone for 
flour, and now they are dissatisfied 
when you get two stones for 3s., and 
they want to go back again to the 45. 
for the one stone. Will you let them? 
[Cries of ‘No, no.’] No; you are not 
Yorkshiremen if you will. We are told 
that all parts of the country are in dis- 
tress and dissatisfaction. That is the 
old story again. 
feel a little uneasy—they who have been 
so long accustomed to consider them- 
selves the whole community—(I believe 
many of them think so)—they get up 
and say the whole community is suffer- 
ing from extreme distress. 

Now, I say, the West Riding of 
Yorkshire has been growing more pros- 
perous, and suffering less and less dis- 
tress, in proportion as the price of corn, 
of which those landlords complain, has 
become more moderate; and, if they 
can ever return—if they can ever succeed 
in returning again to the price I have 
mentioned, 4s. for the stone of flour, 
you will have your town swarming with 
paupers, your mills stopping work, and 
every class in this community suffering 
distress, as they were in 1842. 
that is what they want to bring you back 
to; for, having looked into the matter 
with attention for ten years past, I 
declare that I find no period since the 
war when the manufacturing interest has 
been, for two years together, in a state of 
moderate prosperity, but the landlord 
class in this country have been up in 
arms, and declaring they were ruined, 
and calling out for those measures which, 


if successful, must again throw the manu- | 


Because the landlords | 


And ! 
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facturing community into that state of 
distress from which they had emerged ; 
and, if we look back to the debates in 
Parliament, we find the landlords always 


; assuming, that, because they were in 


distress all the community were in dis- 
tress likewise. I remember, in 1822, 
reading in the debates in the House of 
Commons, that Lord Castlereagh him- 
self was obliged to remind the landlords 
of that day, that, though they were 
suffering some inconveniences from the 
price of corn, the manufacturing inter- 
est was eminently prosperous. Do we 
hear complaints now from Manchester, 
Lancashire, or Yorkshire, Lanark, Not- 
tingham, Staffordshire, Leicester, or 
Derbyshire? No, they have not been for 
many years past, both capitalists and 
labourers, in a more healthy state than 
they are at this moment. Is the revenue 
falling off? No, the revenue is flourish- 
ing, too. Where, then, are the signs and 
symptoms of national distress? It is the 
danger of rentsand tithes. Well, now, we 
are told by these protectionist scribes that 
there is a reaction, because there have 
been two or three elections for places 
which have returned protectionists, and 
for which formerly they say, Free-traders 
sat. They talk of Kidderminster and 
Reading. That opens up another ques- 
tion. I tell them that the decision of 
such places as Reading and Kiddermin- 
ster will not have a feather’s weight in 
the scale, in deciding this question of 
the bread-tax. Let them see a Member 
returned for any one of the metropolitan 
districts, Edinburgh, Birmingham, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Leicester, Derby, 
Nottingham, Leeds, West Riding, Hali- 
fax, Bradford, Huddersfield. Let any 
one of these large communities, where 
the constituencies are free and beyond 
corruption and coercion—let them but 
return one man pledged to restore one 
shilling of the Corn-laws from any one 
of those great constituencies, then I will 
admit that there is reaction. Why, I feel 
so anxious that the farming class of this 
country should be emancipated from this 
delusion, and placed in a position to 
cultivate their land, and to come to a 
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proper adjustment with their landlords, 
and that they shall not be carried away 
after this dents fatuus any longer, that, I 
declare, if they will allow me to offera test 
—which may be called a national test— 
and if they will promise to abide by it, I 
will promise to accept the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds at the opening of Parliament, and 
come down for re-election ; and, if they 
can return a Member for the West Rid- 
ing of Yorkshire pledged to restore one 
shilling of Corn-law, in any shape what- 
ever, then I will give up the whole ques- 
tion. But do not let them talk to us 
about these petty boroughs, and, still 
less, do not let them talk to us about Ire- 
land. I see these men’s reliance; I 
have long seen symptoms of this unholy 
alliance between the protectionist part of 
the House of Commons and the land- 
lordism of Ireland, the very name of 
which stinks in the nostrils, not only of 
the people of England, but of the whole 
civilised world. Yes, I see that the 
landlords of Ireland are putting forth 
their strength, and mustering their fac- 
tions, to restore protection ; and, I am 
told, upon very good authority, that, let 
a dissolution take place the next year, 
and ninety at least out of the one hun- 
dred and five Irish Members would come 
up pledged to restore the Corn-law. 
Well, I say, if the whole of them came 
up to restore the Corn-law, they could 
not do it. 

That, again, opens up another question 
—the question of the representation of 
the people. The representation of Ire- 
land is a mockery and a fraud—rotten, 
rotten to the very core. Why, I do not 
believe, after giving some attention to 
the matter, that there are more dond 
fide voters on the register of Ireland at 
this moment, entitled to vote, than the 
37,000 electors that are upon the Regis- 
ter of the West Riding of Yorkshire. It 
is acknowledged by all parties ; nobody 
will deny it: but I te}l the men nominated 
by landlords, and sent up under pretence 
of representing the 8,000,000 of the peo- 
ple of Ireland, they shall not decide the 
question of your bread, and the bread of 
the people of England. No; they very 
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much mistake the temper of this people 
if they think that we will submit to a 
famine law at the hands of the landlord 
class of Ireland, who have not only 
brought their own people to beggary, 
and ruin, and starvation, but they have 
beggared and ruined themselves at the 
same time. What were we doing last 
session? One half of our time was spent 
either in caring for the paupers of Ire- 
land, or in passing laws to enable the 
landlords of that country to be extricated, 
by extra-judicial means, from ruin and 
bankruptcy, brought on by their own 
improvidence. And now, what is this 
class — this bankrupt landlord class — 
aiming at? Is it to pass a law to pre- 
vent corn being brought to Ireland? No, 
that is not their immediate object ; be- 
cause, in ordinary times, you cannot have 
Ireland importing food from abroad, 
for they have nothing with which to pay 
for it. But if England subscribes its 
8,000, 000/, to fill up the void of starv- 
ation in that country, then, indeed, you 
may buy the Indian corn from America 
to feed the people. But in ordinary 
times, Ireland must be an exporter of 
corn; and the object of the landlords of 
Ireland is to prevent you, the people of 
England, from getting corn from America 
and Russia, in order that you may be 
forced to go for corn from Ireland, and 
thus enable them to extort increased 
rents from their beggared tenantry. Do 
they think that Englishmen and York- 
shiremen are going to submit to a trans- 
action like this? No; let the English 
landlords—that portion of them who are 
entering upon this new crusade against 
your bread-basket—let the English land- 
lords enter this unholy alliance with the 
bankrupt and pauperised landlords of 
Ireland, and become themselves equally 
degraded in the eyes of the world—and 
I much mistake the temper of English- 
men, especially of Yorkshiremen, if you 
do not make such an example of the con- 
spirators as will make them regret the 
day that they ever attempted it. Now, 
we have given them fair notice that we 
know what they are about, and what 
their objects are, and that weare perfectly 
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wide awake in Yorkshire. We do not 
intend that they shall have one shilling 
more of protection. And something else 
we do not intend they shall have. There 
is another thing they are going to do—if 
we will let them—and which I always 
suspected they would do. They will try 
to extort it from us in some other shape ; 
and so the new dodge is, that they shall 
put their taxes off their shoulders on to 
yours. There is a society formed in 
Buckinghamshire, I believe, for the relief 
of burdens upon real property. 

Well, I belong to another association ; 
and it is to relieve the burdens of those 
who have no property. Their plan is 
this—that the burdens hitherto put upon 
the land shall henceforth be paid out of 
the taxes wrung from the agricultural 
labourer upon his ounce of tea, and the 
half-starved needle-woman in London 
upon her half-pound of sugar. That is 
the thing, undisguised, and stripped of 
the transparent veil of mystification that 
is thrown over it by those new champions 
of the agricultural interest, who talk 
to us in strange parables anything but 
English—I hardly know whether it is 
Hebrew, or what it is. Yes, all their 
mystification amounts to this, that the 
12,000,000/. of local taxes for poor- 
rates, highway-rates, church-rates, and 
the rest, shall be, half of them, if they 
cannot get the whole—they had rather 
put the whole upon your shoulders— 
shall be taken off the land, and put upon 
the Consolidated Fund; that is, taken 
out of the taxes raised upon the neces- 
saries and comforts of the masses of the 
people. Well, I tell them I have had 
my eye upon them from the first, and 
always expected it; and, mind you, I 
am afraid we shall have some people 
joining in this from whom I expected 
better things. Allusion has been made 
to-night to my friend Mr. Gisborne, and 
no one has a higher opinion of his ster- 
ling character and racy talent than I 
have; but, I think, he has got a twist 
upon this subject of the burdens of real 
property. He asked, in the speech to 
which my friend has referred, ‘ By what 
right or justice should the whole of these 
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local taxes be laid upon the real property 
of the country?’ My first answer to him 
is this: Because those burdens have been 
borne by the real property of the country 
from two to three centuries at the least. 
Poor-rates have been nearly three cen- 
turies borne by the real property of the 
country, and the others are nearly as old 
as our Saxon institutions. Well, these 
taxes having been borne by the real pro- 
perty of the country for three centuries, 
this property has changed hands, either 
by transfer, succession, or in trust, at 
least a dozen times; the charges have 
been endorsed upon the title-deeds, and 
the property has been bought or inher- 
ited at so much less in consequence of 
those charges, and, therefore, the present 
owner of real property has no right to 
exemption from those burdens, having 
bought the property knowing it to be 
subject to those burdens, and having paid 
less in consequence. That is my first 
answer, and I think itis sufficient. But 
I have another. The poor have the first 
right to a subsistence from the land, and 
there is no other security so good as the 
land itself. Other kinds of property may 
take wings and fly away. Moveable pro- 
perty has very often been known to ‘ flit’ 
the day before quarter-day ; capital em- 
ployed in trade may be lost in an unsuc- 
cessful venture in China; wages some- 
times disappear altogether: and, there- 
fore, the real and true security to which 
the people of this country should look, 
is in the soil itself. 

But I have another reason why this 
property should bear those local burdens, 
and it is this—it is the only property 
which not only does not diminish in 
value, but, in a country growing in po- 
pulation and advancing in prosperity, 
it always increases in value, and without 
any help from the owners. These gen- 
tlemen complain that those rates have 
increased in amount during a recent 
period. I will admit, if they like, that 
those local rates have increased. Dur- 
ing the last one hundred years they 
have increased, I will say, seven millions 
of money. That is taking an outside 
view. Well, but the real property upon 
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which those rates are levied—the lands 
and houses of this country —has in- 
creased in value four times as much; 
and, therefore, they stand in an infinite- 
ly better situation now, paying twelve 
millions of local rates, than ever they 
did at any former period in the history 
of this country. I think I have given 
my friend Mr. Gisborne some fresh 
points for consideration, showing why 
the landlords should pay those taxes. 
Now, I warn the landlords against 
the attempt to enter the lists in this 
country with the whole mass of the popu- 
lation—I warn them, in these days, and 


in the temper and spirit of the time, from | 


entering upon a new conflict with this 
population, to try and put on the shoul- 
ders of this already overburdened people 


those taxes which of right belong to | 


them asa class. Let them bear in mind 
what Sir Charles Wood, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, told usin the last ses- 
sion of Parliament—that, even including 


these local rates, and including what they ; 


pay of the general taxation of the coun- 
try, the landed proprietors pay a less 
amount of taxation, in proportion to the 
whole amount raised inthis country, than 
any other people of Europe. [A voice: 
‘ They ought to pay it all.’] Well, I tell 
them that if they renew the struggle with 
the whole population of this country, 
whether for the resumption of the bread- 
tax, or to transfer the burdens which in 
justice belong to them, to the shoulders 
of the rest of the community, they will 


have the question re-agitated in a very | 


different spirit from what it was before. 


Let them take my word for it, they will | 


never have another agitation carried on 
with that subserviency to politico-econo- 
mical argument which was observed by 
the Anti-Corn-law League. It cost me 
some argument, as my friends know, to 
prevent the League from going into other 
topics ; but, let another agitation arise, 
a serious one, such as these individuals 
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tectionist statesman, like Lord Stanley, 
is prepared to get into the saddle, and 
to spur over the country with his haughty 
paces—and they will hear this question 
argued ina very different manner from 
what it was before. They will have the 
whole aristocratic system, under which 
the country has been governed for the 
last 150 years, torn to pieces ; they will 
have the law of primogeniture, and the 
whole feudal system which exists in this 
country, and exists on sufferance only 
after it has been abolished everywhere 
else — they will have these questions 
brought up in a way which they, weak 
and foolish men, little expect,—and let 
them once enter the list again, either for 
another Corn-law, or for the transference 
of this taxation upon your shoulders, and 
I give them my word of promise that 
they will come out of the conflict right 
happy to abandon not only the Corn- 
law and any taxation which they are 
going to try to avoid, but they will be 
glad to escape by a composition of much 
heavier terms than that. Bear in mind, 
when I speak of this question, I speak 
of the landlords, and not of the farmers. 
I treated, on a former occasion, most 
tenderly the landlord class. I will tell 
you why I did so. I always had more 
faith in the proprietors than the farmers 
for repealing the Corn-laws ; and there- 
fore, I never trod heavily on the toes of 
the landlords ; but if this question is to 
be revived again by the landlord class, 
I promise them that I will probe the 
whole question to the bottom, and there 
shall not be a farmer, however dull he 
may be, but shall understand right well 
that they are humbugs who tell them, 
that, in questions of rent and the revi- 
sion of taxation, landowners and farmers, 
forsooth, row in the same boat—and I 


' will undertake to satisfy you that when 


would try to persuade their followers to | 


enter upon—let it be seen that they 


to dissolve—let it be seen that a pro- 


they talk of the difficulty of cultivating 
the landunder this system of Free Trade, 
there is no difficulty whatever, provided 
the landlords and tenants come to an 


{ ; adjustment according to the present and 
bring the Parliament into such a state of |, 


confusion that Government is compelled | 


future price of corn. 
Ispeak from experience. I stand be- 
fore you—you may perhaps be surprised 
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to hear it—but I stand before you as one 
of the humblest members of the much- 
talked-of landlord interest. I happen to 
be possessed of a very small estate in 
Western Sussex, very near to the Duke 
of Richmond, and I am next door 
neighbour to Lord Egmont, who is the 
most notorious personage I know for 
making foolish speeches at agricultural 
meetings, and for overrunning his neigh- 
bours’ land as well as his own with 
game. I wish, instead of roaming about 
the country, calling me a republican, at 
protection meetings, that Lord Egmont 
would go down to West Sussex, and 
cause some of those rabbits and hares to 
be destroyed which give some humble 
people, on land of mine, the trouble of 
killing for him. Being myself a land- 
lord, and possessing land-right in the 
midst of the greatest landed proprietors, 
-and the most ferocious protectionists, I 
have had an opportunity of testing how 
farit is practicable by reasonable arrange- 
ments with tenants—I have two of them, 
they are very small, but they are suffi- 
cient to test the principle—I have had 
the opportunity of seeing how far it is 
practicable, with tenants upon land, not 
of first-rate quality, to secure them, in 
future, as good prospects as in times 
past, and under Free Trade, as well as 
protection. I am not going to tell you 
how I did it ; but I will promise, before 
the meeting of Parliament, I will go 
into Buckinghamshire—I will have a 
public meeting at Buckingham or at 
Aylesbury, and will explain the whole 
case, and give every particular—how the 
landlord, instead of bawling for protec- 
tion, can, by the commonest exercise of 
judgment, justice, and policy, enable the 
whole of his land to be cultivated, just 
as it was before, and every farmer and 
labourer to be in better spirits in future 
than in time past. 

Now, I am going into Buckingham- 
shire to tell the farmers the whole case; 
and I will tell the whole case and a little 
more ; but I am not going to trouble 
you with it now. I will turn to the 
question of the general taxation of the 
country. I quite agree with gentlemen 
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who preceded me, that you will not have 
the agricultural counties, or their Mem- 
bers, with you, for the reduction of the 
general expenditure of the country, until 
you can make them fully convinced that 
you will not let them indemnify them- 
selves from high taxation by raising the 
price of your loaf. As soon as they are 
satisfied that they must pay their taxes 
out of the moderate prices which pre- 
vail, they will join with you in compel- 
ling Government to reduce its expendi- 
ture. For myself, I can conscientiously 
declare that, from the moment I re- 
turned from the Continent, two years 
since, I have always had the present 
position of the country in view. I have 
always contemplated a transition state, 
when there would be pinching and suf- 
fering in the agricultural class, in pass- 
ing from a vicious system to a sound 
one ; for you cannot be restored from 
bad health to good, without going 
through a process of languor and suffer- 
ing ; and my great aim has been, from 
the moment I returned from the Con- 
tinent, to try to ease that transition by 
reducing the expenditure of the country, 
feeling that, if you could, within a few 
years, cause a large reduction in the ex- 
penditure of the State, you will give 
such an impetus to trade and commerce, 
and so improve the condition of the 
mass of the people, that you would aid 
very materially in relieving the farmers 
and labourers from the inconvenience 
of that transition state, from which they 
cannot escape. It was with that view 
that I preferred my budget, and advo- 
cated the reduction of our armaments : 
it is with that view, coupled with 
higher motives, that I have recommend- 
ed arbitration treaties, to render unne- 
cessary the vast amount of armaments 
which are kept up between civilised 
countries. It is with that view—the 
view of largely reducing the expenditure 
of the State, and giving relief, especially 
to the agricultural classes—that I have 
made myself the object of the sarcasms 
of those very parties, by going to Paris, 
to attend peace meetings. It is with 
that view that I have directed attention 
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to our colonies, showing how you might 
be carrying out the principle of Free 
Trade, give to the colonies self-govern- 
ment, and charge them, at the same 
time, with the expense of their own 
government. There is not one of these 
objects that I have taken in hand, in 
which I have not had, for a paramount 
motive, serving of the agricultural class, 
in this transition state from protection 
to Free Trade. 

How, hitherto, have I been requited 
by them? Have I had asingle aid from 
any of them? No. At the close of 
last Parliament I was taunted by their 
leader on account of my want of suc- 
cess. Have you heard them say one 
word about the reduction of the ex- 

nditure of the country? Has their 
fede I may call him so—for they 
have a plurality—has he ever said one 
word to indicate the slightest wish that 
they desired to reduce the expenditure ? 
No. Iam convinced that it would be 
distasteful to the landlord party to have 
a general reduction of the expenditure, 
particularly in that great preserve of 
the landlord class for their younger sons, 
the army and navy. I believe they are 
averse to retrenchment—at least, they 
have done nothing to aid those who 
wished to accomplish it; and now, I 
tell them again, as I told them before 
from this great metropolis of industry, 
that to a farthing of protection to agri- 
culture they shall not go. And if they 
will make us pay high taxes to keep up 
useless establishments, and unnecessary 
sinecures, and wasteful expenditure, in 
every department of the State, why, 
they shall pay their share of that taxa- 
tion, with wheat at 40s. per quarter. 

Gentlemen, allusion has been made 
to our expenditure for the army, navy, 
and ordnance. Mr. Marshall has re- 
ferred to the case of our colonies. He 
was unfortunate in speaking when the 
crowd was at the door; but I hope that 
his facts and his arguments will fully 
appear reported in the papers, because 
they went to the very bottom of this 
question. You cannot materially reduce 
your expenditure, unless you relieve 
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yourself from the unnecessary waste of 
expenditure in the colonies. Sir Robert 
Peel has, again and again, in his bud- 
get speeches, pointed out clearly the vast 
expenditure in our colonies. He has, 
again and again, said that two-thirds of 
our army are either necessary for garri- 
sons in our colonies, or else to supply 
depots at home to furnish relief for those 
retiring; or else that thousands of men 
may be always on the wide ocean, visit- 
ing one placeor another. He has point- 
ed that out time after time; and he has 
repeated these things so often, that I 
have long been of opinion that Sir Robert 
Peel is anxious to diminish public taxa- 
tion, by preventing this waste of national 
resources. He saw the mischief; he 
would like publie opinion to be directed 
to it; and, if public opinion enabled him 
to effect a change, I am sure that Sir 
Robert Peel is the man who would like 
to accomplish it. 

You send drilled Englishmen to serve 
as policemen to Englishmen in Australia, 
New Zealand, and the Cape of Good 
Hope. Do not you think that English- 
men there are quite capable of taking 
care of themselves, without putting yon 
to the expense of doing it? What have 
they been doing lately? You have spent 
two millions of money, in the last four 
years, to defend the settlers of the Cape 
of Good Hope against the inroads of the 
barbarous tribes of Caffres. What is 
taking place at this very moment? Why, 
these very men, whom you have treated 
as children, incapable of defending them- 
selves against a few untaught savages— 
they have proclaimed your own governor 
in a state of siege—invested your own 
troops—refused to allow them even pro- 
visions—and sent away a ship under the 
colours of the Queen; and, in their 
speeches and letters, the leaders of the 
anti-convict movement do not hesitate to 
declare that they are ready to defend 
their country, if necessary, against the 
whole force of the English empire. Do 
not you think there is sufficient pluck 
about them to defend themselves against 
a few untutored savages? The same 
thing is going on in Australia. They 
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quote the example of America; and some 
of these people are holding their great 
meetings on the 4th of July, the anniver- 
sary of American independence. I do 
not respect them the less—I respect them 
the more. I think they would be un- 
worthy of the name of Englishmen, if 
they did not stand up against their coun- 
try being made the cesspool for our con- 
vict population. But what I want to 
show is this: that there is not the shadow 
of pretence for requiring our armies to 
defend them. 

But, besides the colonies, we keep up 
an enormous amount of force against 
foreign countries, which, I think, may 
be diminished; and, I believe, all other 
countries would be willing to diminish 
their armed forces, provided a fair and 
reasonable proposition had been made 
by our Government to the French Go- 
vernment, to reduce our armaments, if 
they will reduce in the same proportion. 
No; they do not do so; but we ferret 
about, and find some new man-of-war 
in the French dockyard about to be 
built, or some new 32-pounder gun 
going to be made, instead of an old 24- 
pounder, and we set to work, and make 
that a reason for increasing our arma- 
ments. But, do you think your honour- 
able Member here would conduct his 
business in such a way as that? Do you 
not think, if he saw another person in 
the same branch of business, conducting 
it with a large amount of waste, which 
threatened both with destruction; and, 
if he knew that the work was profitless 
to the individual who began the system, 
do you not think that, if he found a 
rival in his business entering upon such 
a career as that, he would go and say to 
him, ‘You are entering upon a system 
which compels me to do the same, and 
it will lead us both into the Gazette, if 
we don’t stop it? Do you not think 
that we had better abandon it?’ Now, 
this very day, I believe, there has been 
some sort of consultation, some feeling 
of pulses, between the directors of two 
rival railroads, to prevent that waste and 
competition to which they had been sub- 
jected by acting upon the principle which 
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we have adopted in regard to foreign 
armaments. It is not for protecting 
ourselves against pirates, or barbarous 
powers, that you keep those powerful 
armaments. It is that you may keep 
upon a level with another nation, whom 
you are taught to imagine is ready to 
pounce upon you, like a red Indian, the 
moment he finds you without your ar- 
mour on or your sword by your side. I 
think it is a great mistake to suppose 
that, in order that you may display a 
great deal of power to the world, all the 
power should be put into the shape of 
canno.is, muskets, and ships of war. 
Do not you think that, in these times of 
industry, when wealth and commerce 
are the real tests of a nation’s power, 
coupled with worth and intelligence—do 
you not see that, if you beat your iron 
into ploughshares and pruning-hooks, 
instead of putting it into swords and 
spears, it will be equally productive of 
power, and of farmore force, if brought 
into collision with another country, than 
if you put all your iron into spears and 
swords? It is not always necessary to 


. hold up a scarecrow to frighten your 


neighbours. I believe a civilised nation 
will estimate the power of a country, 
not by the amount laid out in arma- 
ments, which may perhaps be the means 
of weakening that power, but it will 
measure your strength by your latent 
resources—what margin of taxation you 
have that you can impose in case of 
necessity, greater than another country, 
to which you are about to be opposed— 
what is the spirit of the people, as 
having confidence in the institutions or 
government under which they live—what 
is the general intelligence of the people 
—what is, in every respect, their situa- 
tion and capacity to make an effort, in 
case an effort were required? These will 
be the tests which intelligent people will 
apply to countries; not what amount of 
horse, foot, and artillery, or how many 
ships you have afloat. 

Look to America. The United States 
has only one line-of-battle ship afloat at 
this moment; and very often she has not 
one. She keeps a number of small 
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vessels, and always in activity—never 
allowing three or four to stay in harbour, 
as ours are, but always running about to 
see if her merchant ships require assist- 
tance. With only 8,500 soldiers—for 
that is all her force—and with but one 
line-of-battle ship afloat—is not America 
at any time prepared to take her stand 
in the face of France with 500,000 troops, 
the finest in the world, and with a navy 
three times as large as the American 
navy? Is not the United States always 
able to take the position of equality? 
and has she not been even taking very 
high ground? And we see that this na- 
tion, with 500,000 soldiers, have brought 
their finances into an almost hopeless 
state, and they dare not come into col- 
lision with a country so lightly taxed, 
and with so much elasticity, as the 
United States; and if all the Govern- 
ments of Europe continue this policy, 
and if the United States pursues hers, I 
only hope their Government may not 
assume that arrogant tone which it may 
assume towards every Government in 
Europe, which is broken down by the 
load of debt and taxes, which are the 
result of the hideous system to which I 
have referred. 

These are the reasons, I have said, 
and I say again, that you may return 
with safety to the expenditure of 1835. 
Nay, more, you will not stop when you 
get there. But mark me, with all their 
sarcasms, they are on the high-road to 
it, and we will compel them to do it. 
They will be obliged to retum to the 
expenditure of 1835, and to the budget 
which I brought forward last year, and 
ina short time. But how? Why, by 
such a movement out of doors as I have 
mentioned, and I wish to see it avoided. 

And, last, I come to the point of the 
greatest importance. I am anxious to 
see our representative system altered. I 
am anxious to see it, because it will put 
an end to this double trial of all public 
Lo ee in the House of 

ommons, in the face of what are called 
Representatives of the people, and then 
coming to the people, and asking them 
to compel their so-called Representatives 
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to carry out the policy which they wish 
them to carry out. I say it is a clumsy 
machine; for, when you are wishful to 
have it self-acting, you find that the en- 
gine will not perform its work. When 
you have set up your forty-horse steam- 
engine, you have to call forty horses to 
do its work. You must not only have 
an extension of the suffrage, but .a re- 
distribution of the franchise. You must 
have no such absurdity as the constitu- 
ency of the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
with its 36,000 electors, outvoted by a 
constituency of 150 or 200 electors, I 
wonder how anybody can believe that 
such things exist, except those who live 
in the country, and suffer from the incon- 
veniences of it. 

But it is not merely a re-distribution 
of the franchise, but you must shorten 
the reckonings of Members of Parlia- 
ment with those constituencies. Now, 
do you suppose, if a committee were to 
sit down to make a constitution, without 
having the precedent of the present con- 
stitution to guide you, anybody would 
make such an absurd proposition as that 
a Parliament should sit for seven years 
without giving an account to their con- 
stituents? Nobody would dream of it. 
Ask your railroad companies, your bank 
proprietors—anybody in the world that 
has to delegate power to another body— 
is there on the face of the world an ex- 
ample (except in our Septennial Act) of 
people giving up their power for seven 
years’ duration? It is no answer to me 
to say that Parliaments do not last, on 
an average, more than three years. If 
we knew that Parliaments only lasted 
three years, that would be an answer to 
the question ; but men go there expect- 
ing that it will last five, six, or seven 
years, and they act accordingly ; and 
when they come near the end, they begin 
to go through a process something like 
a death-bed repentance, and to put their 
house in order. Yet they do not do it 
at the end of three years, because when 
Parliament is dissolved at the end of 
three years it is only by accident—the 
decease of the sovereign, or the ne- 
cessity ot testing the opinion of the 
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people; and, therefore, you have no be- 
nefit from it. 

But, gentlemen, whether you want 
these or other reforms in Parliament, I 
reiterate here, what I have said else- 
where—I do not think you will get it 
by petitioning the House of Commons, 
or by any other demonstration calling 
upon the House to reform itself. I tell 
you why. We have all agreed that we 
should pursue our agitation by moral 
means. Well, moral means threaten no 
noble lords in St. James’s Square with 
brickbats or anything else. They see 
decent respectable men meeting, and 
they say, ‘They will never lend them- 
selves to anything violent.’ They look 
upon it as a moral demonstration, and 
they are quite content to let these re- 
spectable middle-class demonstrations 
keep the peace for them and confine 
themselves to moral force. All this is 
exceedingly proper. Nothing is so ab- 
surd as to think of returning to the time 
of Burdett and Hunt, bawling after noble 
lords and breaking open and firing the 
houses of your opponents, and getting 
knocked upon the head or hung for your 
pains. But then, if you do pursue moral 
means, take care you do use all the 
moral means in your power. And that 
brings me to the doctrine I have been 
preaching of late. I say, Qualify your- 
selves. I could say more upon it, but I 
shall not say so much here as I shall say 
elsewhere, because I do not think it is 
meet that I, as the Member for the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, should come here 
and be carrying on a perpetual canvass 
with you in order to get you to qualify 
yourselves to vote for me. Therefore 
you will be good enough, if I should be 
speaking at Ipswich or Aylesbury, on 
this topic, to apply what you like of 
those observations to yourselves. I have 
calculated that there are only one in 
eight of adult males who are qualified to 
vote for the counties; seven-eighths have 
no votes for counties. If you can take 
one-eighth out of those seven-eighths 
and put them. upon the county list, you 
will have more county voters added than 
the whole number of countv voters now 
on the list. 
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I do not think that is difficult to be 
done; and we are going on rapidly, and 
we are indebted to a working man, Mr. 
James Taylor, of Birmingham, for mak- 
ing the greatest and best system of reform 
I know. Oh, if in the days of Burdett 
and Hunt, they had had some Mr. Tay- 
lor to preach to them, and say, that for 
every three-pence you drink you swallow 
a yard of land, we should have had a 
million of voters qualified. The differ- 
ence between Mr. Taylor’s plan and the 
old plan was this: formerly the leaders 
used to say, ‘Come to the House of 
Commons, make a noise, baw] out, and 
tell them you want to get in, and ask 
them to let you in.’ But Mr. Taylor 
tells you that ‘ You have got the key in 
your own pocket, make use of it—go to 
the door, unlock it, and enter, without 
asking anybody’s permission.’ I like 
this plan, because it teaches men self- 
reliance. When allusion has been made 
to self-reform—I mean the government 
of your own appetites—I am glad to see 
by the response, not only here, but in 
London and elsewhere where I go, that 
the English people are determined so to 
work out their own emancipation. 

I am anxious to see this extension of 
the suffrage accelerated in every possible 
way: and I think I have always given 
every possible evidence of my sincerity 
by direct votes in the House of Com- 
mons, and outside the House by urging 
men to qualify themselves, and use every 
means to get a vote. I do it, because I 
believe the extension of the franchise 
gives us a better guarantee not only for 
the safety of our institutions, but for the 


| just administration of our public affairs ; 


and I have latterly felt another motive 
for wishing for an extension of the fran- 
chise, in what I have seen going on upon 
the Continent within the last eighteen 
months, which has convinced me that 
the great masses of mankind are disposed 
for peace between nations. You have 
the fact brought out in strong relief that 
the people themselves, however they 
may be troubled with internal convul- 
sions, have no desire to go abroad and 
molest their neighbours. You have seen 
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Louis Philippe driven from the throne. 
We were told that he kept the French 
nation at peace; but we find the masses 
of the people of France only anxious 
to remain at home, and diminish, if 
possible, the pressure of taxation. 
Where do we look for the black gath- 
ering cloud of war? Where do we see 
it rising? Why, from the despotism of 
the North, where one man wields the 
destinies of 40,000,000 uf serfs. If we 
want to know where is the second dan- 
ger of war and disturbance, it is in that 
province of Russia—that miserable and 
degraded country, Austria—next in the 
stage of despotism and barbarism, and 
there you see again the greatest danger 
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of war; but in proportion as you find 
the population governing themselves— 
as in England, in France, or in America 
—there you will find that war is not the 
disposition of the people, and that if 
Government desire it, the people would 
put a check upon it. Therefore, for the 
security of liberty, and also, as I believe, 
that the people of every country, as they 
acquire political power, will cultivate 
the arts of peace, and check the desire 
of their governments to go to war—it 
is on these grounds that I wish to see 
a wide extension of the suffrage, and 
liberty prevail over despotism through- 
out the world. 
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IT gives me particular pleasure to | when we had it. 


follow a gentleman who has addressed 
you in the capacity of a tenant-farmer, 
one who, to my knowledge, in his own 
business, by the growth of more corn, 
‘and raising more cattle, and employing 
more labour to a given area of soil, 
excels most of his neighbours—a man so 
well entitled to speak to you on the sub- 
ject of the interests of the agriculturists 
of thiscountry. Weare met here under 
the denomination of a reform meeting 
—a parliamentary and financial reform 
meeting ; but it will be known to every 
one present that the general impression, 
both here and abroad, is, that this is a 
meeting for the purpose, so far as I am 
concerned in the matter, of discussing 
the question of protection or Free Trade, 
especially with reference to tenant- 
farmers’ interests in this matter. I re- 
member speaking to an audience in this 
hall six years ago, and on that occasion 
going through the arguments necessary 
to show that the Corn-law was founded 
upon impolicy and injustice ; I remem- 
ber on that occasion maintaining the 
proposition that the Corn-law had not 
proved beneficial to any class of the 
community, and I ventured to say that 
the country would be more prosperous 
without the system of agricultural pro- 
tection than it had been with it. Well, 
I am here now to maintain that by every 
test which can proclaim the prosperity 
or adversity of a nation, we stand better 
now without the Corn-law than we did 


[Cheers, and some 
cries of ‘No.’] I am rather glad to see 
that there are some dissentients from 
that proposition; our opponents will not 
say that this is a packed meeting. We 
have got some protectionists here. And 
now, if you will only just keep that order 
which is necessary for any rational pro- 
ceedings, I will endeavour to make you 
Free-traders before you leave. 

I have said that, by every test which 
can decide the question of national pros- 
perity or national adversity, we stand 
in a better position than we did when 
we had the Corn-law. What are the 
tests of a nation’s prosperity? A de- 
clining or an improving revenue is one 
test. Well, our revenue is better than 
it was under a Corn-law. Our exports 
and our imports are better than they 
were under the Corn-law. Take the 
question of pauperism. I will not shrink 
even from the test of pauperism in the 
agricultural districts ; I have thestatistics 
of many of your unions in Buckingham- 


‘shire and Bedfordshire, and I warm the 


protectionist orators, who are going 
about persuading themselves that they 
have a case in the matter of pauperism, 
that when Parliament meets, and Mr. 
Baines is enabled to bring forward the 
Poor-law statistics up to the last week 
(not going to the ‘blue books,’ and 
bringing forward the accounts of the 
previous year), I warn the protectionists 
that, with regard to the test of pauperism, 
even in the agricultural districts, it will 
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be seen that things are more favourable 
now, with bread at a moderate price, 
than they were in 1847, when prices 
were to their hearts’ content, and the 
loaf was nearly double the price it is 
now. Take the state of wages ; that is 
a test of the condition of the people. 
What are the people earning now, com- 
pared with 1847, when the protection- 
ists were so well satisfied with their high 
prices? Why, as a rule, throughout the 
country, there is more money earned 
now than there was then ; and they are 
getting the comforts and necessaries of 
life in many cases at two-thirds, and in 
some cases at less than that, of the 
prices of 1847. [A Voice: ‘It is not 
so with the agricultural labourers.’] I 
will come to them by-and-by. What I 
want you to agree with in the outset is 
that your labourers are not the nation ; 
and if your agriculture be an exception 
to the rule, we must find out the reason 
why it is so; we will come to that by- 
and-by. 

I remember quite well, when I came 
here to see you before, how my ears 
used to be dinned by the argument, that 
if we had free-trade in corn, the gold 
would all be drained out of this country, 
for that you could not bring in 5,000,000 
quarters of grain without being drained 
of your gold; that the foreigner would 
not take anything else in exchange. 
Why, we have had between 30,000,000 
and 40,000,000 quarters within these last 
four years, and the Bank of England was 
never so encumbered with gold as it 
is now. I have spoken of wages, and 
I say that in every branch of industry 
the rate of wages has improved. You 
may say that agriculture is an exception. 
We will come to that, but I do not make 
an exception in favour of any trade in 
your district ; I do not make an excep- 
tion in the case of the employment of 
women in your district, for I have made 
particular inquiry, and I find, even in the 
article of straw-plaiting, that families 
who could not earn 15s. in 1847, are 
now earning 25s. [‘ No,’ and some con- 
fusion. | I say families. I know we have 
some of the most extensive manufac- 
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turers in this hall. Then there is the 
lace trade, the pillow-lace trade, em- 
ploying a great number of women in 
Buckinghamshire. [Renewed confusion, 
owing to a gentleman pressing his way 
towards the platform. A Voice: ‘He 
is a reporter.’] Well, we are delighted 
to see the gentlemen of the press; the 
more of them the better; what we say 
here will be read elsewhere, and we 
speak for that purpose. I was about say- 
ing, that even the wages of the pillow- 
lace makers have advanced, and they 
are getting their bread at two-thirds the 
former price. Even the poor chair- 
makers of this and the adjoining county 
—a trade that has hardly known what 


| it was to have a revival —are getting 


better. I repeat it, there is not an excep- 
tion of any trade in which there is not 
an advantage gained by the moderate 
price of food that now prevails. [‘ Not 
the lace makers?’] They are getting 
more employment. 

But I want now to come to the ques- 
tion which interests you inthis immediate 
neighbourhood. If every other great 
interest of the State is thriving—and no 
one can deny it—how is it that agricul- 
ture is depressed ? how is it that the in- 
terests of agriculture are found in anta- 
gonism with the interests of the rest of the 
community? Why, these people have 
been proceeding upon a false system, they 
have been upon an unsound basis ; they 
have been reckoning upon Act of Par- 
liament prices; they have made their 
calculations upon Act of Parliament 
prices, and now they find they are 
obliged, like other individuals, to be 
content with natural prices. What is 
the reason that agriculture cannot thrive 
as well as other trades? We find meet- 
ings called, purporting to be meetings 
of farmers, complaining of distress? and 
what is their remedy for that distress ? 
Is it to go and talk like men of business 
to their landlords, and ask them for 
fresh terms of agreement, fresh arrange- 
ments, that they may have the raw 
material of their trade—the land—at 
the natural price, and free from those ab- 
surd restrictions that prevent their giving 
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the natural value to it? No. Gotoa 
meeting where there is a landlord in the 
chair, or a land-agent—his better-half, 
—and you find them talking, but never 
as landlords and land-agents, but as 
farmers, and for farmers. And what 
do they say ? Why, they say, ‘ We must 
go to Parliament, and get an Act of 
Parliament to raise the price of corn, 
that you may be able to pay us your 
rents. That is what it amounts to. 
Now, what ought to be the plan 
pursued by the landlord and tenant on 
an occasion like this? The landlord, 
as Mr. Disraeli very properly observed 
yesterday at Great Marlow, is an in- 
dividual who has land, which is a raw 
material, and nothing more, to dispose 
of ; and the farmer is a capitalist, who 
offers to take this raw material, in order 
that he may work it up and make a 
profit by it: in fact, the farmer and the 
landlord stand in precisely the same 
position that the cotton-spinner and 
the cotton-merchant stand in. The cot- 
ton-spinner buys his cotton wool from 
the cotton-merchant, in order that he 
may spin it up at a profit. If he can 
get his raw material cheap, he can make 
a profit; and if not, he cannot. But 
we never hear of the cotton-spinner 
and the merchant going together to 
Parliament for a law to keep up the 
price of cotton. I declare, when I find 
landlord and tenant running about rais- 
ing a cry for ‘ protection,’ and going to 
Parliament for a law to benefit them by 
raising the price of corn, I cannot help 
feeling humiliated at the spectacle, be- 
cause it is a proof of want of intelligence 


on the one side, and, I fear, want of | 


honesty, too, on the other. 

Now, suppose you were to see a crowd 
of people running up and down the 
streets of Aylesbury, shouting out, ‘ Pro- 
tection! protection! oh, give us pro- 
tection! we are all rowing in the same 
boat!’ and when you inquired who 
these people were, you were told they 
were the grocers of Aylesbury and their 
customers, who were crying out for a 
law which would raise the price of all 
the hogsheads of sugar in the grocers’ 
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stores, —would you not say that this was 
a very Curious combination of the grocers 
and their customers? Would not you 
say that the interest of the men who had 
the hogsheads of sugar to sell, and who 
wished therefore to raise the price, could 
not be identical with that of the men 
who had to buy the sugar? Yet, that 
is precisely the position in which the 
tenant-farmers and the landowners stand. 
[Cries of ‘ No, no,’ and ‘ Yes.’] Well, 
will any gentleman rise on this platform, 
and explain where Iam wrong? Now, 
the plan I would recommend the tenant- 
farmers and the landholders to pursue 
is precisely the plan which has been 
adopted by my own tenants and myself. 
I will explain how [ acted in this matter. 
I promised I would explain my conduct, 
and I will do so; and if those news- 
papers that write for protectionist farmers 
report nothing else of what I may say 
to-night, I beg them to let their farming 
readers know what I am now going to 
say. [A Voice: ‘ How large are your 
farms ?’] I will tell you all about it. 
I happen to stand here in the quality of 
a landlord, filling, as I avowed to you 
at the beginning, a most insignificant 
situation in that character. 

I possess a small estate in West 
Sussex, of about 140 acres in extent, and 
a considerable part of it in wood. It is 
situated in a purely farming district, in 
the midst of the largest protectionist 
proprietors in Sussex ; the land is in- 
ferior; it has no advantages; it is nearly 
ten miles distant from a railroad ; it has 
no chimneys or growing manufacturing 
towns to give it value. Now this is 
precisely the kind of land which we have 
been told again and again by Lord John 
Manners, the Marquis of Granby, and 
other protectionist landlords, cannot be 
cultivated at all with wheat at 40s., even 
if it were given to the cultivator rent- 
free. This property came into my 
possession in 1847. [A Voice: ‘ You 
got it from the League funds.’] Yes; I 
am indebted for that estate, and I am 
proud here to acknowledge it, to the 
bounty of my countrymen. That estate 
was the scene of my birth and of my 
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infancy; it was the property of my an- 
cestors ; it is by the munificence of my 
countrymen that this small estate, which 
had been alienated by my father from 
necessity, has again come into my hands, 
and that I am enabled to light up again 
the hearth of my fathers ; and I say that 
there is no warrior duke who owns a 
vast domain by the vote of the imperial 
Parliament who holds his property by a 
more honourable title than that by which 
I possess mine. j 

My first visit to this property, after it 
came into my possession, was in 1848. 
At that time, as you are aware, prices 
ranged high in this country; but never 
expecting those prices would continue, I 
thought that the proper time for every 
man having an interest in the land to pre- 
pare for the coming competition with 
the foreigner. I gave orders that every 
hedge-row tree upon my estate should be 
cut down and removed. I authorised the 
two occupying tenants upon the property 
to remove every fence upon the estate, 
or, if they liked, to grub up only a por- 
tion of them; but I distinctly said I 
would rather not see a hedge remaining 
on the property, inasmuch as it was sur- 
rounded with woods, and I did not 
think fences were necessary. That por- 
tion of the land which required draining, 
I had instantly drained at my own cost. 
The estate, as I have said, was situated 
in the midst of large protectionist land- 
owners, who, as a matter of course, were 
great game preservers ; and it had there- 
fore been particularly infested with hares 
and rabbits. I authorised the tenants 
on my land to kill the rabbits and hares, 
and to empower any one else they pleased 
to kill them. 

So troublesome had been the hares 
and rabbits on that little property, that 
they even entered the gardens and al- 
lotments of the labourers; and one of 
those labourers appeared before the 
Committee of the House of Commons 
on the Game-laws in 1845, and stated 
that the rabbits had not only devoured 
his vegetables, his cabbages, and his 
peas, but had actually dug up his pota- 
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perty did not belong to me: but I took 
care to explain to this worthy man, in 
1848, when I visited the estate, that if 
the hares or rabbits ever troubled him, 
or the other labourers living upon my 
property, that under the present law 
any man may destroy hares on his own 
holding without taking out a licence, 
and I advised the labourers to set gins 
and snares upon their allotments and in 
their gardens, to catch all the hares and 
rabbits they could; and when they 
caught them, to be sure and put them 
in their own pots and eat them them- 
selves. That is the way in which I 
dealt with the game on my property. 
I must confess that I have no taste 
whatever for the preservation of such 
vermin, which I believe to be utterly 
inconsistent with good farming, and the 
greatest obstacle to the employment 
of the labourers. For my own part 
I would rather see a good fat hog in 
every sty belonging to my labourers, 
than have the best game preserve in the 
country. 

That, then, was the course which I 
took in 1848, to prepare for the coming 
competition with the foreigner. It was 
a time when prices ranged high; nothing 
was settled about rents. In the course 
of the last year, however, I received a 
letter from one of my tenants, saying, 
‘When I took this land from your pre- 
decessor, it was upon the calculation of 
wheat being at 56s. a quarter; it is now 
little more than 4os., and I should like 
to have a new arrangement made.’ I 
wrote in reply, ‘The proposition you 
make is reasonable. We will have a 
new bargain. I am willing to enter 
upon an arrangement, estimating the 
future price of wheat at 40s. ; but whilst 
Iam willing to take all the disadvantages 
of low prices, I must have the benefit of 
good cultivation, and therefore we will 
estimate the produce of the land to be 
such as could be grown by good farmers 
upon the same quality of soil.’ Now, 
from the moment that this reasonable 
proposition was made, there was not the 
slightest anxiety of mind on the part of 
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carrying on their business of farming 
under a system of Free Trade as well as 
they had done under the system of pro- 
tection. From that moment the farmers 
on this small property felt themselves no 
longer interested in the matter of Free 
Trade and protection ; and the labourers 
felt that they had as good a prospect of 
employment as they had before, and they 
had no interest in the question of pro- 
tection. We settled our terms. I have 
bargained for my rent. It is no busi- 
ness of the public what rent I get. 
That is my business, and the business 
of the farmers; but if it is any satis- 
faction to my protectionist friends, I 
will admit that I am receiving a re- 
duced rent, notwithstanding that I have 
drained the land, and given them the 
game, and removed the hedges, and 
cleared away every hedge-row tree. 

What, then, becomes of the argument 
that it is impossible to carry on agricul- 
ture in this country with wheat at 40s. 
a quarter? I am getting some rent— 
and not so very large a reduction from 
the rent I got before; and it is enough 
for me to say that the land is being cul- 
tivated, and that farmers and labourers 
are employed and contented. 

Now, with regard toa lease, I said to 
both my tenants, ‘ Either take the land 
from year to year, with an agreement 
binding each of us to submit to arbitra- 
tion the valuation of unexhausted im- 
provements when you leave the land; 
or, if you like, take a lease, and I will 
bind you down to no covenants as to 
the way in which you are to cultivate 
the land while you possess it.’ What 
possible excuse, then, can the land- 
owners in any part of the country have 
for coming forward and telling us that 
land cannot be cultivated because wheat 
is 40s. a quarter? The answer I intend 
to give to those noble dukes and lords 
who are running about the country, and 
who are so angry with me, and are 
scolding me so lustily, is this—‘ Let me 
have the arranging of the affairs between 
you and your tenants,—the terms, the 
rent, and condition of the holdings, — 
and I will undertake to ensure that your 
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land shall be cultivated better than it 
was before, that farming shall be as 
profitable to the farmer, that the labourer 
shall have as full employment, and at 
as good wages, provided you allow me 
to enter into the same arrangement that 
I have made with my own tenants.’ 
But that would not suit these parties. 
It would make a dry, dull, unprofitable 
matter of business of what is now made 
a piece of agitation, which ought to be 
called moonshine. 

Now, if I had been a protectionist, I 
might have made money by this. I will 
show you how I should have done so, 
When my tenants wrote to me to say 
there ought to be a fresh agreement 
between us, what would have been my 
answer had I been a protectionist? I 
should have said, ‘That is true, my good 
friends ; we will have a meeting at Great 
Marlow or High Wycombe, and we will 
petition Parliament to pass a law to 
protect you.’ Well, we should have 
had a meeting, my tenants would have 
been invited to attend, and would have 
shouted, ‘We are all rowing in the 
same boat!’ and after two or three hours 
of dull speeches, you would have had a 
conclusion with ‘three groans for Cob- 
den.’ After this meeting was over, my 
tenants might have gone home, and 
might have been prepared, until the 
next audit, to pay their full rents as be- 
fore. And if I were a protectionist 
landowner, I should have then wanted 
some fresh excuse against the next audit- 
day. Consequently, I should probably 
have told the farmers to come to the 
next meeting, at 17, Old Bond-street, 
to memorialise her Majesty,—for they 
weremot to be told to petition the House 
of Commons, but to lay their complaints 
at the foot of the throne. After my poor 
tenants had done all this, and had gone 
home, and prepared their rents for the 
next audit-day, then some fresh excuse 
must be found, and we might have told 
the farmers, that instead of memorialis- 
ing the Queen, they should agitate for a 
dissolution of Parliament. In this case, 
we should have been safe in respect to 
our rents for the next three years, because 
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that is an agitation which would last 
such a period. 

In the mean time what would be the 
consequence to my tenants? With heart- 
sickening delay, and with the hopeless- 
ness inspired into their souls by these 
dreary, dull, protectionist speeches, tell- 
ing them that they could not cultivate 
their land even if no rent were paid; 
and with the constant drain on their re- 
sources to pay their old rents, without 
amelioration in their holdings, one-half 
the tenants might be ruined, and I am 
not sure that a large proportion will not 
be ruined by the tactics of the protec- 
tionists at the present moment. But 
was it necessary for any farmer to be 
ruined if the landlords pursued the same 
system as myself? This is simply and 
purely a rent question. And if the 
farmers cannot carry on their business, 
it is because they pay too high a rent in 
proportion to the amount of their pro- 
duce. Ido not say that in many cases 
the rents of the landlords might not be 
excessive, provided the land were culti- 
vated to its full capacity. But that can- 
not be done without sufficient capital, 
and that sufficient capital cannot be ap- 
plied without sufficient security, or with- 
out a tenant-right, or a lease amounting 
to tenant-right. We want to bring the 
landowner and the tenant together, to 
confront them in their separate capacity 
as buyers and sellers; so that they might 
deal together as other men of business, 
and not allow themselves to play this 
comedy of farmers and landlords crying 
about for protection, and saying that 
they are rowing in the same boat; when, 
in fact, they are rowing in two boats, 
and in opposite directions, 

There is a new red-herring thrown 
across the scent of the farmers; they are 
told that protection cannot be had just 
now; but in the mean time they must 
have half the amount of the local rates 
thrown on the Consolidated Fund. I 
am really astonished that anybody should 
have the assurance to get up, and, facing 
a body of tenant-farmers, make such 
a proposal to them for the benefit of the 
landowners. The local rates at present 
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are paid on the real property of the 
country. Such is the nature of the 
poor-rates and of the county-rates, &c. 
They are not assessed on the tenant’s 
capital. [Hear, anda cry, ‘Mr. Latti- 
more said they are.’] He said no such 
thing. [Some expressions of dissent.] 
He did not say that the assessment was 
on the ploughs and oxen of the tenantry. 
It is on the rent of land, and not on the 
floating capital; for it is known to 
everybody that the assessment is on the 
rent, and, if the rate is assessed on the 
rent, why the tenant charges it to the 
landlord when he takes his farm. He 
calculates what the rates and taxes are, 
and, if the farm is highly rated, he pays 
less rent. Did you ever know a land- 
lord let his land tithe-free on the same 
terms as land which had the tithe on it? 
At present the rates were laid on the 
rent of land, and were ultimately paid 
by the landlord. I admit that at first 
the tenant pays it out of his pocket, but 
he gets it again when he pays his rent. 
But only think of this wise proposal of 
the farmers’ friend, who says, ‘in order 
to relieve you tenant-farmers, I will take 
one half of these 12,000,000/. of local 
taxes off, and put it on the Consolidated 
Fund — that is to say, on tea, sugar, 
coffee, tobacco, and other articles which 
you tenant-farmers and labourers con- 
sume.’ There is a pretty project for 
benefiting the tenant-farmers! 

But there is another scheme; there 
are two ways of doing this. The other 
way is by assessing the rates on the 
floating capital of the country. The ar- 
gument is—why should not the shop- 
keepers, the bankers, and the fundhold- 
ers be assessed? But if you allow the 
bringing in of stock-in-trade to be as- 
sessed, you must bring in the farmers’ 
stock-in-trade to be assessed. I now 
ask the farmers in Aylesbury and its 
neighbourhood, what they would gain if 
the value of all stock held upon land 
within the neighbourhood of Aylesbury 
were assessed ? Has not Mr. Lattimore 
told you that the estimated value of 
the farming stock of this kingdom is 
250,000, 000/.? then I can only say it is 
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five times as much as the capital invested | 
in the cotton trade, and more than that 
employed in the great staple manufac- 
tures together; and under such circum- 
stances, how can those landlords tell the 
farmers that they would put rates on the 
floating stock? And is it not, then, a 
wise proposal to make to the farmers, 
to take off half of the rates, and to put | 
the assessment on the floating capital, of | 
which the farmer possesses the greater | 
proportion? I am humiliated when I 
read of these meetings, in which the 
farmers listen and gape at such speeches; 
and I feel a relief that it is not my duty 
to attend at such meetings, and that I 
have no landlord to oblige by being 
present at these meetings. 

What is the course, then, which ought | 
to be pursued by the farmers at the 
present time? If they had such leaders 
like Mr. Lattimore, and the courage to 
follow him, they would meet together | 
simply as farmers—as tenant-farmers 
only. If it had been a question affecting 
one of our mechanical trades in Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire, the persons con- 
nected with that trade would have met 
together, and would have discussed 
among themselves exclusively what 
should be the course to be pursued under 
the circumstances. But the farmers are 
led out to parade by land-agents, and 
land-valuers, and landlords, who talk in 
their name, delude them in the face of 
the country, and make a lamentable 
exhibition of them to the rest of the 
country. The tenant-farmers should do 
on the subject of corn as the manufac- 
turers did in reference to their interests 
—they should meet together in one 
community. 

But let me not be misunderstood. Ido 
not say that on other questions the small 
squire and tenant-farmer should be se- 
parated. I do not say that the landlords 
and the farmers should not go to the 
same church together, and meet in the 
same market. But when the tenant- 
farmers meet to talk on the subject of 
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Free Trade, they should meet together 
alone, and should exclude every landlord 
from their council. This I say in refer- 
ence to any occasion when the tenant- 
farmers meet together to talk about the 
subject of protection, in which they have 
an interest totally distinct from the land- 
lord who lets them their land; and they 
should not only exclude the great landed 
proprietor, butalso the man whose predo- 
minant interest is that of the landowner, 
though he may be at the same time a 
tenant-farmer to a subordinate extent. 
The occupying tenants are men who 
employ their capital on the raw material, 
as Mr. Disraeli called it, and it was a 
good term. The tenant-farmers in this 
matter of protection have a totally dis- 
tinct interest from the landowners, or 
small squires, or land-agents; and until 
they meet in their several localities to- 
tally distinct from all other classes, they 
never will have a chance of arriving at 
a just appreciation of their own position, 
or their own difficulties. They never 
will be able to combine together to get 
such terms and conditions as are neces- 
sary to enable them to carry on their 
business under the system of Free 
Trade. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I do 
not say that under a natural state of 
things all classes have not a common 
interest in the general prosperity of the 
country. Let them only act towards 
each other with fairness, justice, and 
with honesty, and they would be pro- 
moting in the end not only their own, 
but the general interests of the commu- 
nity. We have come here, I believe, 
to talk about financial and parliamentary 
reform, as well as other matters, and as 
I have been suffering from a cold, as you 
perhaps are aware, I will leave to other 
speakers to deal with those general to- 
pics, having preferred myself to touch 
more particularly upon the question 
concerning the tenant-farmers and the 
landlord. 
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GENTLEMEN, -—The question for you 
now to determine is, Shall the repeal of 
the Corn-law be gradual or immediate ? 
Deny it who may, this is the only ques- 
tion that deserves a moment’s considera- 
tion at your hands. Public opinion has 


decreed that protection to both agricul- | 


ture and manufactures shall be abolished ; 


and Ministers and statesmen haveat last | 
reluctantly bowed toa power from which | 


there is no appeal. Let no designing or 
obtuse politicians delude you with the 
cry that the House of Lords, or a disso- 


lution of Parliament, can prevent the | 


repeal of the Corn-law. All men of 
average sagacity are now agreed that 
Free Trade in corn and manufactures is 
inevitable. How, then, shall we apply 


this new principle?—timidly and gradu- | 


ally, like children; or boldly and at 
once, as becomes men and Englishmen? 
Upon this point, I wish to submit to 
your consideration a few remarks which 
I believe to be of the utmost importance 
to your interests; they are offered in 
good faith by one who has sprung from 
your own ranks, and who, although 
deemed by some to be your enemy, will, 
[ hope, live to be regarded as a promoter 
of the independence and prosperity of 
the farming tenantry of the kingdom. 
The Government measure proposes to 
abolish the Corn-law in February, 1849, 
putting o1 for the three intervening years 
a new scale of duties, sliding from Ios. 
to 4s. The moment this law is passed, 
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the duty will drop from 155. to 45. 
Here will be change the first, fright the 
first, and with many, I fear, panic the 
first. But there will be no settlement. 
You will not be able to foretell whether 
the duty during the years 1847 and 1848 
will be 4s. or 10s. It is quite probable 
that, in February, 1849, the duty will 
be 10s.; if so, on the Ist of that month, 
it will drop again suddenly, from 10s. to 
Is. Here will be change the second, 
fright the second, and, possibly, panic 
the second. The fall of duty in these 
two changes would have amounted to, 
first, from 15s. to 4s.; next, from IOs, 
to Is.; making, together, 20s.; but, 
mark, if the duty were immediately re- 
duced, from 15s. to 1s., the fall would 
be only 14s. So that, by this clumsy 
contrivance, you are not only to be kept 
for three years in a state of suspense and 
embarrassment, and exposed to double 
panics, but are liable to a drop of 20s., 
instead of 14s., duty ; you are actually 
subjected to the shock of the withdrawal 
of 6s. more of protection ! 

But this is only a small part of the 
danger to which you will be exposed by 
the delay. From the moment that the 
new Corn-law is passed, foreigners and 
corn-importers will begin to make pre- 
parations for the day of its extinction ; 
they dread a sliding-scale in any shape, 
owing to former losses, and will keep 
their eyes steadily fixed upon the Ist of 
February, 1849. 
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What a precious policy is this which 
advertises for three years to all the land- 
owners and speculators of the entire 
world, offering them a premium to hold 
back their supplies, and then to pour 
upon our markets, in one day, a quan- 
tity of corn which, but for this contriv- 
ance, might have been spread over 
twelve or eighteen months! And what 
may your fate be under these probable 
circumstances? Supposing the crop of 
1848 to be abundant in this country, 
you will be liaole, in the spring of 1849, 
to the sudden and unnatural influx of 
the corn accumulated by foreigners for 
this market ; thus beating down prices 
artificially, to the loss of all parties, but 
more especially of the British farmer. 

How different would be the operations 
of an immediate repeal of the Corn-law! 
There would then be no stock of foreign 
corn waiting for the opening of our ports. 
Nobody expected last year in Poland 
or America that the English Corn-law 
would be repealed—nobody prepared 
for it; not a bushel of grain was raised 
upon the chance of such an unlooked-for 
contingency. Is there an intelligent 
farmer in the kingdom that will not at 
once exclaim, ‘ If weare to havea repeal 
of the Corn-law, give us it this spring, 
when the foreigner is unprepared for 
it, and when not a single quarter of 
corn sown after the news reaches him 
can be brought to this market in less 
than eighteen months.’ 

But the present is, beyond all com- 
parison, the most favourable moment 
ever known for abolishing the Corm- 
law. If ever it could be repealed with- 
out even temporary inconvenience to 
the farmer, this is the time. There isa 
scarcity at present over nearly all the 
Continent. One-half of Europe is com- 
peting for the scanty surplus stock of 
grain in America. Millions of our 
countrymen are deprived of their ordi- 
nary subsistence by the disease of the 
potato, and they must be sustained at 
the public expense upon a superior food. 
Do what we will, we cannot, during the 
present year, secure low prices. Abolish 
the Corn-law to-morrow, and still wheat 
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must rise during the spring and summer. 
If the farmers had the power of ordering 
time and circumstances, they could not 
contrive a juncture more favourable to 
them than the present for the total and 
immediate repeal of the Corn-law. 
Nay, I believe that if the Corn-law 
could be abolished by a secret edict to- 
morrow, the farmers would never make 
the discovery of open ports by any 
injurious effect produced upon their 
interests. 

I cannot believe that Sir Robert Pee] 
is favourable to the gradual repeal; he 
supported it by no other argument in 
his speech than the fear of panic 
amongst the farmers ; but he has told 
us again and again, in proposing his 
former alterations in the tariff, that he 
believes all such changes are less in- 
jurious, if suddenly made, than when 
spread over a period of years. I have 
the strongest conviction, derived from 
his own past changes in the tariff, that 
he is right. Why then should you, in 
deference to unfounded fears, be de- 
prived of the benefits of experience? 
If you speak out in favour of an imme- 
diate settlement, who will oppose your 
wishes? Not the Government — they 
are anxious, so far as public opinion and 
the exigencies of the moment will allow, 
to conciliate your favour; not the great 
landed proprietors, whose interests and 
yours are in this respect identical, who 
desire also, on political grounds, to put 
a period to an agitation, the prolonged 
duration of which they believe to be in- 
jurious, and who would willingly take 
any step which shall at once consult 
your interests and dissolve the League. 

Let me entreat you to take this sub- 
ject into your instant and earnest con- 
sideration. Do me the justice to believe 
that I have no other object in view in 
writing this letter but to serve your in- 
terests. If you should be induced to 
concur in its views, you will avoid the 
only danger to which, in my opinion, 
the farmers were ever exposed froin the 
repeal of the Corn-law-—that of the 
transition state. From the first I have 
always entertained and expressed the 
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conviction that Free Trade, far from 
permanently injuring the farmers, would 
ultimately tend to their prosperity and 
independence. I never disguised from 
myself, however, the temporary evils to 
which they might be exposed in the 
change. But let us unite in seizing the 
present opportunity, and the triumph of 
sound principles may be achieved with- 
out the bitter ingredient of one particle 
of injury to any class or individual. 
From the most exalted personage in the 
realm down to the humblest peasant, all 
may witness, with unalloyed pleasure, 
one of the greatest victories ever 
achieved over past prejudice and ignor- 
ance, whilst each class may derive 
peculiar gratification at the close of our 
long domestic struggle. The Sovereign 


may glory that her reign was reserved | 


for the era of a commercial reformation, 
more pregnant in beneficial consequences 
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to the destinies of mankind than all the 
wars of her illustrious ancestors; the 
landed aristocracy will see in the con- 
summation of our labours an opening 
for the resumption of their social influ- 
ence, based upon the only sure founda- 
tion—the respect and confidence of the 
people ; whilst to the middle and in- 
dustrious classes will be presented a 
constantly widening field for the em- 
ployment of their peaceful energies, to- 
gether with greater means and more 
leisure for that moral amelioration 
which, I trust, will accompany their 
improved physical condition. 


I have the honour to be, 
Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 


RICHARD COBDEN. 


LONDON, 
30th Fanuary, 1846. 
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(On Jan. 4, the Morning Chronicle published a letter of the Duke of Wellington to Sir 
John Burgoyne, in which the great change which modern improvement in attack had 
induced on all systems of national defence was insisted on. The Duke urged that a large 
addition must be made to the military forces of the country, in order to make it secure. 
Mr. Cobden, in a meeting at Manchester, where general politics were discussed, 


combated this opinion. ] 


I HAVE, in the first place, to tender 
you my thanks, and the thanks of those 
gentlemen who represent North and 
South Lancashire and the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, for the honour which you 
have done us. I believe that a very large 
proportion of the Members of those 
divisions of the two counties are now 
Free-traders, and, I have no doubt, will 
be found to do their duty to the satis- 
faction of this assembly. 

Now, gentlemen, I have been asked 
a dozen times, I dare say, what is the 
object of this meeting. I confess to you 
that I do not wish to regard it as a meet- 
ing to celebrate past triumphs, still less 
to glorify ourselves or one another. I 
wish rather that it should be made to 
show that we are alive to the future— 
that, having secured upon the statute- 
book a guarantee for free trade in corn, 
we intend to make that the prelude to 
free trade in ships—that we intend to 
prevent the West India proprietors from 
taxing this community for their advant- 
age—and that, in fact, we intend to carry 
out in every article of commerce the 
principles of Free Trade, which we have 
applied to corn. 

Now, gentlemen, our esteemed Repre- 


sentative (Mr. Milner Gibson) has so 
ably and efficiently anticipated some 
points which I intended to refer to in 
connection with the sugar question, and 
other applications of our principles of 
Free Trade, that I am relieved from the 
necessity of repeating them, and I thank 
him most heartily for the speech which 
he has delivered upon this occasion, 
which is one of the ablest that I ever 
heard in this hall. I believe that the 
question of Free Trade, the question ot 
Free Trade in all its details, is under- 
stood by this assembly—that what I have 
told you to be the future objects of this 
meeting has the concurrence of every 
one in this assembly, and I have no 
doubt that every Member of Parliament 
now upon this platform will aid us in 
carrying our principles into effect. 

But now, gentlemen, I wish to allude 
to another subject, and although I deem 
that subject to have an intimate connec- 
tion with the question of Free Trade, yet 
I wish to be distinctly understood, and 
I do not for a moment presume that, in 
what I am going to say, I shall speak the 
sentiments of any Member of Parliament 
or gentleman beside me. I speak only 
for myself, and T wish to be understood 
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as compromising no other individual. I | 


allude, as you may probably anticipate, to 
the intention which has been announced 
of increasing our warlike armaments. 


Now, gentlemen, you will bear me j; 


out, that throughout the long agitation 
for Free Trade, the most earnest men 


who co-operated with us were those who | 


constantly advocated Free Trade, not 
merely on account of the material ad- 
vantages which it would bring to the 
community, but for the far loftier motive 
of securing permanent peace between 
nations. I believe that it was that con- 
sideration which mainly drew to our 
ranks that great accession of ministers 
of religion which gave so powerful an 


impetus to our progress at the commence- | r ee 
| ing forgiveness and oblivion of the past, 
| rather than in reviving recollections of 


ment of our agitation; and I, who have 
known most of the leading men con- 
nected with the struggle, and have had 
the opportunity of understanding their 
motives, can say that I believe that the 
most earnest, the most persevering, the 
most devoted of our coadjutors, have 
been prompted by those lofty, those 
purely moral and religious motives to 
which I have referred, especially for 
the object of peace. Well, gentlemen, 
I am sure that every one of those men 
have shared with me the shock which 
my feelings sustained, when, within one 


short twelvemonths after we had an- | 


nounced our adoption of Free Trade to 
the world, we were startled with the 
announcement that we were going to 
increase our warlike armaments. 

I ask, what is the explanation of this? 
Probably we may find it in the Duke 
of Wellington’s letter—in the private 
efforts which he announces therein that 
he has made with the Government, and 
to the correspondence which he has had 
with Lord John Russell. I may attribute 
this, then, to the Duke of Wellington 
and his letter, and to his persevering 
efforts. Well, I do not profess to share 
the veneration which some men enter- 
tain for successful warriors. But is there 
amongst the most ardent admirers of the 
Duke one man, possessing the ordinary 
feelings of humanity, who would not 
wish that that letter had never been 
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written or never published? His Grace 
has passed the point of the ordinary 
duration of human existence, and I may 
say, almost without a figure of speech, 
that he is tottering on the verge of the 
grave. Is it not a most lamentable spec- 
tacle that that hand, which is no longer 
capable of wielding a sword, should de- 
vote its still remaining feeble strength to 
the penning of a letter,-—and that letter 
may possibly be the last public letter 
which he may address to his fellow-coun- 
trymen,—which is more calculated than 
anything in the present day to create evil 
passions and animosities in the breasts 
of two great and neighbouring nations ? 
Would it not have been a better employ- 
ment for him to have been seen preach- 


Toulon, and Paris, and Waterloo ; and, 
in fact, doing everything to invite a 
brave people to retaliatory measures, to 
retrieve themselves from past disasters 
and injuries? Would it not have been 
a more glorious object to contemplate, 
had he poured the oil into those wounds 
which are now almost healed, rather 
than have thus applied the cautery—re- 
opening those wounds, and leaving to 
other generations the task of repairing 
the mischief which he has perpetrated? 
I will leave the subject of the Duke’s 
letter with this remark, which I made 
when I read it and came to the conclu- 
sion, where he says, ‘I am in my 77th 
year ’—I said, that explains it all, and 
excuses it all. We have not to deal with 
the Duke of Wellington; we have to deal 
with those younger men, who want to 
make use of his authority to carry out 
their own special purposes. 

Now, what I wish to impress on you 
and the people of England is, that the 
question before us is not a military, not 
a naval question, but a question for 
civilians to decide. When we are at 
war, then the men with red clothes and 
swords by their sides may step in to do 
their work —and, as Sir H. Smith fitly 
described it, in aspeech which he recently 
made, a damnable trade it is. But we 
are now at peace, and we wish to reap 
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the fruits of peace, and in order to do so 
we must calculate for ourselves the con- 
tingency of a possible war. That is a 
civilian’s question—that is a question for 
the decision of the tax-payers who have 
to pay the cost of a war. It is a question 
for the merchant; it is a question for the 
manufacturer, for the shopkeepers, for 
the operatives, for the farmers of this 
country—ay, and, pardon me, my Lord 
Ellesmere, it is a question for the calico- 
printer. 

What is this prospect of a war? 
Where does it come from? You, I say, 
are competent to judge on this subject 
better than military men. You are more 
impartial; you are disinterested; at all 
events, your interest does not lie on the 
side of war. Any man who can read a 
book giving an account of France—any 
man who can read a translation from a 
French newspaper—any man who will 
take the trouble of studying the statistics 
of the progress of their commerce and 
wealth—any man who can study these 
things, is as competent as a soldier to 
pronounce an opinion on the probability 
of a war. I have had better opportuni- 
ties than any soldier of studying these 
things, and I say that there never was a 
time in the history of France and Eng- 
land when there was a greater tendency 
to a pacific policy in France, and espe- 
cially towards this kingdom, than there 
is at the present time. Why, the French 
people have gone through a process 
which almost disqualifies them for going 
to war. They have gone through a social 
revolution, which has so much equalised 
property that the tax-payers are equally 
spread all over the country, and, paying 
a large portion of the taxes in indirect 
taxation, they have a direct interest and 
a most sensitive feeling in the expendi- 
ture which would be necessary to go to 
war. There are in France far more 
people of property than in England. 
There are some five or six millions of 
real proprietors of the soil in France. 
You have not one-tenth of that number 
in England. These are all thrifty, pains- 
taking, careful men—all with their little 
savings, their little hoards of five-franc 
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pieces—all anxious to do something for 
their children, for there is not a more 
domestic and affectionate race in the 
world than the French. I have seen 
with horror, and shame, and indignation, 
the way in which some of our news- 
papers speak of the French people. 
They have placed us before the commu- 
nity, before the world, in so ignominious, 
so degraded a condition—they have 
marked us as such an ignorant people, 
to say nothing of our prejudices and want 
of Christian charity, that, I say, nothing 
but an uprising of the people in multi- 
tudinous assemblages like this, and 
repudiating the doctrines put forth by 
those pretending to speak and write in 
their behalf, can set us right with the 
world or with ourselves. 

There is one paper in this city, which 
I would always wish to treat with 
respect, if it will allow me—there is, I 
say, one paper here which, I see, last 
week gravely entered into this argument, 
gravely adopted this line of reasoning, 
that it is necessary we should have a 
police in Manchester, and that we have 
had a constantly increasing police here 
to protect us—against what? thieves, 
ruffans, pickpockets, and murderers; 
and, therefore, we must have increasing 
naval and military armaments to protect 
us against the French. Are the majority 
of the French people thieves and pick- 
pockets, ruffians and murderers? If they 
are, could they exist as an organised 
community? And yet they are a com- 
munity as orderly as ourselves, for there 
has been as little tumult in France during 
the last five or six years as there has been 
in England. 

I see that there is another newspaper 
in London, a weekly newspaper, which 
used to write with some degree of credit 
to itself, but I presume that it has been 
panic-stricken, that it has lost its wits. 
That paper tells us that the next war 
with France will take place without any 
declaration of hostilities on the part of 
that country, and that, literally, we have 
to protect our Queen at Osborne House 
against these ruffianly Frenchmen, who 
may, otherwise, come and carry her off 
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What a lesson has our courageous Queen | 


read to these men! She went over to 
France, unfriended, unprotected, and 
threw herself on shore at the Chateau 
d’Eu, literally in a bathing-machine. 
Now, there is either great courage on one 
side, or great cowardice on the other. 

But, gentlemen, this is a sort of period- 
ical visitation which we have. I some- 
times compare it to the cholera—for I 
believe that the last infection which we 
had of this kind came about the time of 
the cholera. The last time that a cry 
of this sort was got up, we were threat- 
ened with an invasion of the Russians, 
which my friend (Mr. Milner Gibson) 
has told you of. Now, I am rather 
identified with and interested in that 
invasion of Russia. It was that which 
made me an author; it was that which 
made me a public man ; and it is quite 
possible, if it had not been for the in- 
sanity of some of the public newspapers 
—and some of them are just as insane 
now as they were then—that I should 
not have come into public life. They 
then told us that the Russians would be 
coming over here some foggy day, and 
that they would land at Yarmouth. If 
it had not been for that insanity I should 
never have turned author, never have 
written pamphlets, but must have been a 
pate painstaking calico-printer to this 

ay. 

Now, again, what I want is, that you 
should understand a little better about 
these foreigners. You may remember 
that about three weeks or a month ago 
I had occasion to address a few remarks 
to the electors assembled at Newton, on 
the occasion of the election of my friend 
Mr. Henry; and that there I let fall 
some observations favourable to the re- 
duction of our armaments, and showing 
how necessary it was that we should 
reduce our expenditure in that depart- 
ment, in order to enable us to carry out 
fiscal reform, I little dreamt then, that 
within a few hours‘of the time when I 
was speaking, a large meeting was being 
heldat Rouen, the Manchester of France, 
at which there were 1,800 electors assem- 
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progress of parliamentary reform, and 
that a gentleman was there making a 
speech so similar to my own, that he 
sent me a newspaper containing a report 
of it, and expressed his astonishment 
that two speeches, made without collu- 
sion, should have so nearly resembled 
each other. I will, if you please, read 
that gentleman’s remarks, and notice 
the cheers of the company as I go on. 
It is Mons. Vicienne who speaks :— 


‘How long will it take to turn from 
theory into practice the very simple idea 
that, apart from the precepts of religion, 
which we do so often quote, but so seldont 
practise, and upon the merest calculations 
of an enlightened self-interest, nations have 
a far different mission upon earth than to 
excite in each other mutual fear? How 
long will it be before they discover the 
selfish objects of those who have an in- 
terest in persuading them that the name 
of a foreigner is synonymous with that of 
enemy? When will they learn that, as 
children of the same Father, their real and 
only enemies, those which they ought to 
struggle to destroy, are ignorance, oppres- 
sion, misery, and superstition >—{ cheers ]— 
that in proclaiming their mutual friend- 
ships, they will tend to the consolidation 
of peaceful relations with each other? 
When will they discover that the main- 
tenance of formidable armaments, in coun- 
tries whose nationality is not seriously 
menaced, inflicts an evil upon all, and 
confers benefits on none? [Shouts of 
‘‘That's true—that’s true.”] But, better 
to define my idea, do you not think that 
if, confident in the maintenance of an 
honourable peace, we were to deduct from 
the soo millions francs which our army 
and navy cost us, 20 millions to be applied 
to the education of the people, and a like 
sum for the purpose of converting 20,000 
soldiers into road-makers; if we gave back 
to agriculture and manufactures 50,000 
more soldiers, leaving in our pockets the 
sum which they cost to pay and support 
them—think you not that this would be a 
good result of the extente cordiale, I will 
not say between the Governments—we 
know what that is worth—[laughter]— but 
the nations, which have no dynastic in- 
terests to serve, and do not play at diplo- 
macy. [Cheers.] Do you not think that 
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of security given by us would have its in- 
fluence upon the other countries of Europe, 
would lead to other disarmaments, would 
facilitate everywhere those fiscal reforms 
which are postponed from day to day on 
the plea of the necessities of the treasury, 
and would give to productive industry that 
capital and labour which are now diverted 
into unproductive channels? [Expressions 
of assent. ]’ 


Now, at the same meeting, another 
gentleman, an eminent Member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, spoke, and said:— 


‘Heaven grant that the day may come 
when the world shall be one nation! God 
gave us the earth, not to bathe it with 
blood, but that we might make it smile 
with fertility. [Cheers.] Oh! gentlemen, 
which nation has found the grandest suc- 
cess in war? What country can exhibit 
such glorious triumphs as France, whose 
soldiers rushed to the field of battle in 
search of death, or rather immortality? 
{Applause.] But after glory comes re- 
verses; we have found that if war has its 
immense triumphs, it has also its immense 
disasters. Besides, what changes are go- 
ing on around us! If war, during so many 
ages, was the rule, and peace the excep- 
tion, in our day peace ought to be the rule 
and war the exception. [Cheers.] See, 
in fact, what is passing throughout civil- 
ised Europe. People are fraternising by 
their industry, and by those novel means 
of communication which are almost anni- 
hilating distances, In four days you are 
at the extremity of Germany ; in five days 
you may visit Berlin and Vienna ; in seven 
days you are upon the banks of the Vistula. 
In a short time we shall be as near to the 
empire of Russia ; already travellers are 
carrying ideas of liberty into that country, 
frightening tyranny, which will one day fall 
from its seat. Enough of conquering ! 
Who would wish again to arm people 
against each other? Why should they 
think of the aggrandisement of territory 
when there are no longer any barriers be- 
tween nations? [Prolonged cheering. |] 
Let me not be told that this is a dream— 
a Utopia; already we begin to realise it. 
By their intercourse, nations are begin- 
ning to know and understand each other ; 
they are ridding themselves, one and all, 
of those ancient prejudices and hatreds 
which have hitherto separated them. Why 
should they not fraternise together ? Why 
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should they be enemies? Are they not the 
children of one God? Have they not all 
the same immortal spirit, which is the 
emanation from heaven? And, upon earth, 
have they not the same interests to protect 
and develope? [Prolonged sensation— 
bravos !] And I demand of you, if France, 
warlike and conquering, has seen the 
nations offering to her the tribute of their 
acclamations, what a part will she perform 
in this long peace of the world! [Applause 
and long interruption. ]’ 

Now, gentlemen, those extracts are very 
long, but I thought they would interest 
you—to know what was passing in a 
popular assembly, representing the active 
public opinion of the chief manufactur- 
ing town in France ; and when you see 
such sentiments as those applauded in 
the way in which they were in a French 
assembly, why will you, people of Man- 
chester, believe that the French are that 
nation of bandits which some of your 
newspapers would make you believe? 
I do not mean to say that there may not 
be predjudices in France to root out; 
and Heaven knows that we have preju- 
dices enough in England to extirpate ; 
but this I do say, that it is not with a 
few insignificant brawlers in Paris—men 
without station, stake, or influence in 
their country—it is not with those we 
should attempt to pick a quarrel, but it 
is rather to such men as those from 
whose speeches I have quoted that we 
should hold out the right hand of fellow- 
ship. 

Now, I will be practical with you on 
this question of armaments, for I shall 
not have another opportunity of speak- 
ing to you again before this question 
comes before the House of Commons. 
I have said that it is a question for civil- 
ians to determine—that military and 
naval men should have no voice in it— 
that it is for you only, the tax-payers. 
Do not let me be misunderstood. J am 
not going to enter into the technicalities 
of war. I do not claim for civilians— 
Heaven forbid I should—a knowledge 
of the horrid trade of war. I only con- 
tend that, whilst we are in a state of 
profound peace, it ir for you, the tax- 
payers, to decide waether you will run 
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the risk of war, and keep your money in 
your pockets, or allow an additional 
number of men in red coats and blue 
jackets to live in idleness under the 
pretence of protecting you. Now, I say 
this, that I am for acting justly and 
fairly, for holding out the olive-branch 
to all the world, and I am for taking on 
myself, so far as my share goes, all the 
risk of anything that may happen to me, 
without paying for more soldiers and 
sailors. 

But it is not merely the question, 
whether you will have more armaments, 
that you civilians are competent to de- 
cide. You have already expended this 
year 17,000,000/. sterling in your arma- 
ments, and it is a question on which you 
are competent to decide, whether the 
best possible use is made of your money 
—whether, for instance, the navy, for 
which you pay so largely, is really 
employed in the way best calculated to 
answer the design of those men who 
profess themselves so anxious to accom- 
plish it, if you will give them more 
money—that is, the protection of your 
shores. Where do you think all your 
great line-of-battle ships go? I have 
picked up a few secrets abroad—for you 
know that I have travelled by water as 
well as by land. I venture to say that 
there is not more perfect idleness, nor 
more demoralisation, the consequence 
of idleness, going on in the same space 
on the face of the earth as in our ships 
of war, from their want of having some- 
thing to do. Where do you find.them ? 
Where are those great line-of-battle 
ships, of whose payment and equipment 
you hear, and which you read of going 
out of your harbours with such a display 
of power? Do they go where we have 
any great commerce? Go to Hamburg, 
and there you will never see an English 
man-of-war. Go to the Baltic, where 
we carry on so much trade, and you 
will rarely see one. There is rough 
weather, and not:many attractions on 
shore there. Well, go, then, to Ame- 
rica. There is North America, with 
which, I suppose, we do one-fifth or 
one-sixth of the ‘foreign trade of this 
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country—at least, I hope we shall very 
shortly come to that. Do you think any 
of these great men-of-war are upon that 
coast? Why itis the rarest thing indeed 
for one to be seen in those waters, and 
if one does appear there the fact is 
recorded in the American newspapers. 
They do not go there; for there are no 
idle people on shore, and the officers do 
not like the society they meet with. In 
fact, the ships are not wanted there, and 
they would do more harm than good if 
they went there. 

Well, then, where do they go? Iam 
trying to get the information for you. I 
moved for a return, just before the close 
of the last little session of Parliament, 
which will throw some light on the sub- 
ject, and I ask you to keep your eye on 
that return. I will tell you what it is. I 
moved for a return of the amount of our 
naval force that has been in the Tagus, 
and the waters of Portugal, on the Ist 
of each month during the last twelve 
months—the name of the ships, the 
complement of guns, and the number of 
men. Now, when that report turns up, 
I should not be surprised if you see that 
you have had a naval force in the Tagus 
and the Douro, and on the coast of 
Portugal, which, in the number of guns, 
will not fall much short of the whole 
American navy. Lisbon is a pleasant 
place to be at, as I can vouch, for I 
have seen it. The climate is delightful. 
Geraniums grow in the open air in the 
month of January. I do not quarrel 
with the taste of the admirals or captains 
who go and spend twelve months in the 
Tagus, if you will let them. But now, 
I ask, what are they doing in return for 
the money which they cost you? Are 
they promoting, even in the remotest 
degree, English interests there? Nothing 
of the kind. Our fleet has been in the 
Tagus, at the absolute disposal of the 
Queen of Portugal, positively and liter- 
ally nothing else. Our papers have 
avowed that our fleet went there to pro- 
tect her Majesty of Portugal, and to give 
her and her court an asylum, in case the 
conduct of her people should compel her 
to seek it. 
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Now, this is a subject upon which | that ? 


every gentleman, nay, every lady, is 
competent to judge. 
speak disrespectfully of any country, 
and, therefore, I do not wish to be 
thought to speak slightingly of Portugal, 
when I say that it is one of the smallest, 
poorest, and one of the most decayed 
and abject of European countries. I am 
sorry for it, but such is the fact. What 
in the world has England to gain by 
going and taking this country under her 
protection? Is it her commerce that 
you seek for? Why, you are sure of her 
commerce, for this simple reason—that 
you take four-fifths of all her port wine, 
and if you did not, no one else would 
drink it. Now, I would not like to be 
thought capable of using an atrocious 
sentiment, and what I am about to say 
I mean only as an illustration of an eco- 
~ nomical argument; but, positively, if 
the earthquake which once demolished 
Lisbon were to come again, and sink the 
whole of Portugal under the sea, it 
would be an immense gain to the English 
people. That, however, is not the fault 
of Portugal ; for our ships go there—to 
do what ? Why, to help the Queen and 
Government of Portugal to misgovern 
the people. When they rebel, our forces 
go on shore and put them down by the 
strong arm, Why, our statesmen actu- 
ally undertook to say who should govern 
Portugal, and to exclude a particular 
family from all participation in the 
Government. They also stipulated that 
the Cortes should be elected on consti- 
tutional principles. Well, the Cortes 
was elected, and the people have returned 
almost every man favourable to that very 
statesman whom Lord Palmerston and 
Co. said should not have any influence 
in Portugal. 

Now, gentlemen, I ask you just to 
follow out this question of English in- 
terference with Portugal. Understand 
the whole subject—the increase of your 
armaments which is thus caused; apply 
your common sense to it. There is a 
constant complaint that the English 

ublic do not give any attention to 
foeaian politics. 
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It is common sense, and a very 
sound instinct on the part of the English 


I never like to |; people. They turn their heads and eyes 


from foreign politics, because they know 
that they have never done them any 
good. But you must do one thing: you 
must change from apathy to knowledge ; 
you must superintend your foreign min- 
ister; and when you do that, I under- 
take to say that you may save a great 
deal of money—and that will be one 
good result, at all events, in these bad 
times. What I wish to bring home to 
your convictions is this, that if the peo- 


| ple in Brighton —if the old ladies ot 
, both sexes there are frightened lest they 


should be taken out of their beds some 
night by the French—why not bring 
home the fleet from the Tagus, and Jet 
it cruise in the Channel? I am no 
sailor, but I feel sure that no sailor 
would gainsay this,—that it would be a 
great deal better practice, better exer- 
cise, better for the crew, for the condi- 
tion of the ships, for the quality of the 
officers and men, if the fleet were sailing 
in the Channel, than lying in demoralis- 
ing idleness at Lisbon. 

Now, gentlemen, if you go into the 
Mediterranean—if you follow your ships 
there—you will find precisely the same 
thing going on. Why, the Mediterra- 
nean is crowded with English ships of 
war—not to look after your commerce: 
they can do no good in that way. We 
have settled that question: we have re- 
pudiated protection. But there you find 
them, nevertheless, Leaving Ports- 
mouth, they sail directly for Malta; 
and Malta is the great skulking-hole for 
your navy. I was at Malta at the com- 
mencement of winter, in the month of 
November. Whilst I was at Malta, a 
ship arrived there from Portsmouth ; it 
had come direct; it had 1,000 hands on 
board when it left Portsmouth; it came 
into Valetta Harbour, when I was there, 
with 999 people on board, men and 
boys, having lost one hand on the pas- 
sage. Soon after the arrival of that 
vessel I started from Valetta, went to 


| Naples, and from thence to Egypt and 


What is the reason of | Greece, and when I returned she had 
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never stirred. Her officers had gone on 
shore to live in the club, and the heu- 
tenant and other officers in command 
found the utmost difficulty for even a 
pretence of work. The crew were or- 
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dered to hoist up the sails and to let | 


them down again; and they scrubbed 


the decks until they scrubbed the planks | 


almost through. Well, I was introduced 
to the American Consul at Malta, and 
he spoke to me in a very friendly man- 
ner on the subject of our navy. He 
said, ‘We Americans consider your 
navy to be very slack.’ ‘Slack!’ I 
said; ‘what do you mean by slack?’ 
‘Why,’ he said, ‘they are too idle; they 
are not sufficiently worked. You can- 
not have a crew in good order if they 
lie for three or four months in a harbour 
like this, We have never more than 
three or four vessels in the Mediter- 
ranean, and rarely one larger than a 
frigate; but the instructions which we 
have from the Government at Washing- 
ton are these, —that the American ships 
are never to be kept in port at all ; that 
they are to go from one port to another, 
to take care of the traders, and see if 
there are any pirates, although there are 
not often any of them in the Mediterra- 
nean. But the vessels are always in 
motion, and the American sailors and 
American ships are in a better state of 
discipline and equipment than the Eng- 
lish ships, on account of their idleness.’ 
Now, again, this is a question on which 
every man and woman in the country is 
competent to form an opinion; and I 
say that if any one talks to me about 
increasing our armaments, I tell them, if 
they are frightened in the Channel, let 
them bring home those useless ships 
which are lying in the Tagus and the 
Mediterranean. If they tell me that the 
ships of war in the Tagus are lying there 
for the protection of the Queen of Por- 
tugal, I tell them that her subjects are 
her proper protectors. 

Now, one word, rather personal to 


myself, without the slightest reference | 


to the opinions of the gentlemen around 
me; I had been, somehow or another, 
rather singled out on this question of 
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armaments. I dropped a few remarks 
at Stockport on the subject, in the most 
harmless and incidental way. To con- 
fess the honest truth, I did not go there 
to say anything about armaments or tax- 
ation; but, in the course of my speech, as 


, people here can testify, a man shouted 


out, ‘ But ain’t taxation something to do 
with it?’ and then, under the impulse of 


| the moment, I alluded to the army, 


navy, and ordnance, as the only item on 
which a reduction of taxation can be 
effected. The papers in London—I 
suppose for their own convenience’ sake 
—tried to make me ridiculous, if they 
could, by making me say that I wanted 
to save the whole expenditure on the 
army, navy, and ordnance. I have no 
hesitation in declaring what my opinions 
are on this subject. I stated at Stock- 
port, very candidly, what I shall state 
here—what I stated in my pamphlets 
twelve years ago on this subject—that 
you cannot have a material reduction in 
your armaments until a great change 
takes place in public opinion in this 
country with regard to our foreign policy. 
I have stated that opinion over and over 
again in my writings. I said at Stock- 
port that you cannot reduce that item 
until there is a change in public opinion, 
and the English people abandon the 
notion that they are to regulate the 
affairs of the world. Indeed, those were 
my very words at Stockport, as people 
here can testify. I wished to do no in- 
justice—to offer no factious opposition 
to Ministers with respect to the main- 
tenance of our armaments, All I wanted 
was to invoke public opinion, as I do 


| now, and as I always will invoke public 


opinion. When the public opinion, the 
majority of the influential opinion of the 
country, is on my side, I shall be content 
to see my views carried out. Until that 
time, I am content to be on this question, 
as I have been on others, in a minority, 
and in a minority to remain, until I get 
a majority. 

But, gentlemen, the real and practical 


. question before the country is not the 
| question of a reduction of armaments. 


This, however, has been very carefully 
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mystified. It is not a question, as this 
paper in Manchester, in its latest number, 
says, whether we shall dismantle fleets 
and leave our arsenals defenceless. That 
is not the question, and it is dishonest to 
put that asthe question. The real ques- 
tion is, will we have an increase of the 
army, navy, and ordnance? Now, when 
I admit that public opinion does not go 
with me to the extent which would enable 
me to carry a great reduction in our 
armaments, I at the same time maintain 
—speaking for the West Riding of York- 
shire—speaking for Lancashire—speak- 
ing for Middlesex—speaking for London 
—speaking for Edinburgh — speaking 
for Glasgow—I say that, on the question 
of the increase of our armaments, public 
opinion is with me in those places, and 
against the Ministers. Andif that pub- 
lic opinion is expressed, and expressed 
through public meetings, I, for one, have 
no hesitation in saying that a large por- 
tion of the press has neglected and for- 
saken its duty on this question. I say 
that if public opinion be expressed in 
public meetings throughout the country, 
before the estimates are brought on in 
the House of Commons, there will be no 
increase of our armaments. But whether 
that manifestation of public opinion takes 
place or not, I—speaking for myself, as 
an individual Member of the House of 
Commons—say that not one shilling shall 
be added to the estimates for our arma- 
ments, without my having forced a divi- 
sion of the House upon it. 

I began by identifying this question 
of our armaments with the question of 
Free Trade, and I tell you, in conclu- 
sion, that the question of Free Trade is 
jeopardised all over Europe by the course 
which it is intended to take. Why, I 
receive the papers from Paris, and what 
do they tell me? There is a band of 
Free-traders there associated together ; 
they publish their weekly organ, as we 
published our Anti-Corn-law paper. It 
is called the Libre Exchangé, and is 


edited by my talented and excellent and | 
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able friend, M. Bastiat. That paper, last 
week, was mourning in sackcloth and 
ashes over the course which they there 
think England is going to pursue. And 
what says the organ of the protection- 
ists, the Moniteur Industriel? They are 
deluging, not only France, but England, 
with the last week’s number of that 
paper, in which they leap with exulta- 
tion at the condition of this country. 
‘We told you,’ says that journal, ‘that 
England was not sincere on the Free- 
trade question. She has no faith in her 
principles; she sees that other nations 
are not following her example, and she 
is preparing her armaments to take that 
by force which she thought to take by 
fraud.’ 

Now, I exhort my countrymen every- 
where to resist this attempt to throw 
odium on our principles, which, if car- 
ried out, the Free-Traders believe would 
bring peace and harmony among the 
nations. The most enthusiastic of us 
never said, as some of the papers pretend 
that we did say, that we expected the 
millennium soon after we had got Free 
Trade. We never expected but that we 
should have to give time to other nations 
for the adoption of our principles, pre- 
cisely as we required time to adopt them 
ourselves, But what we did hope was 
this: that the Continent of Europe, with 
eyes steadily fixed on this country, in 
connection with this question, would, at 


| all events, not have seen that we were 


the first to have doubt as to the tendency 
of our own principles, and to be arming 
against the world when we pretended to 
be seeking only their friendship and 
kindness. We permitted too many of 
the good and peaceful men who joined 
this agitation to try to make it the har- 
binger of peace, which it was intended 
to be; we planted the olive-tree, never 
expecting to gather the fruit in a day; 
but we expected it to yield fruit in good 
season, and, with Heaven’s help and 
yours, it shall do so yet. 
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I MusT bespeak your kindness for 
keeping silence and order during the 
meeting, for I am afraid I am so much 
out of practice, that I shall not make 
myself heard over this vast audience. I 
have to move a resolution, which I will 
read to you. It is :— 

‘That this meeting resolves to co-oper- 
ate with the Liverpool Financial Reform 
Association, and other bodies, in their 
efforts to reduce the public expenditure to 
at least the standard of 1835, and to secure 
a more equitable and economical system of 
taxation.’ 

We have often, gentlemen, met in 
this hall to advocate a cause which has 
brought upon us the charge of being the 
farmers’ enemies; and now we come 
forward in another character—we appear 
here as the farmers’ friends. We have 
been accused of having subjected the 
agriculturists of this country to a compe- 
tition with foreigners. They have com- 
plained to us that they are more heavily 
taxed than the foreign farmers. Now, 
gentlemen, we come forward to offer 
them the rzht hand of fellowship and 
union, to effect a reduction of ten 
millions in the cost of our Government. 
I have moved, and in your name I hope 
it will go forth to the country, that we 
co-operate with the financial reformers 
of Liverpool in their agitation for finan- 
cial reform, on the condition that we 
advocate a return to the expenditure of 
1835. In 1835, the affairs of this Go- 
vernment were carried on for ten millions 


less of money than they are this year, 
and I have ventured to propose, in a 
letter which may have probably met the 
eyes of some of those present, that we 
should go back to that expenditure. I 
have waited three weeks before I should 
have the opportunity of saying a word 
in public in defence of my views, to see 
what would be said against that recom- 
mendation. I must confess that my 
opponents have not given me much to 
answer. I have heard it said, and it is 
probably the most valid argument that 
can be urged, that the population has 
increased since 1835. True, it has; our 
numbers are 12% per cent. more than 
they were then, and our opponents say 
that we must allow a larger sum for the 
government of a greater number than a 
smaller; and I admit the argument so 
far as civil government goes, and in my 
plan I allow forty per cent. more for the 
civil government than was expended in 
1835. But I deny that thirteen years of 
duration of peace is an additional argu- 
ment why we should have an increase of 
our forces. And here I am very glad to 
call to my aid the opinion of a statesman 
who probably will be allowed by our 
opponents to be an authority in this 
matter. Towards the close of last session 
of Parliament, Sir R. Inglis, the Mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford, uttered 
this extraordinary doctrine—very extra- 
ordinary everywhere but at Oxford—that 
the longer you remain at peace, the 
greater the probability was that you 
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would go to war. His idea seems to be, 
that men in time of peace were only 
being fattened up for a speedy slaughter. 
Now, hear what Lord Palmerston said 
in reply to him :— 

‘But I look to the general tendency of 
men’s minds towards peace, and I differ 
from the hon. Member for the University 
of Oxford, who thinks that the long dura- 
tion of peace renders war more probable : 
I think, on the contrary, that the duration 
of peace renders its continuance more 
likely, and will make countries more dis- 
posed to settle their differences otherwise 
than by war.’ 


It appears that in 1835 we spent 
11,600,000/. for our army, navy, and 
ordnance, and I propose that we now 
shall not expend more than 10,000, 000/. 
What I take from the expenditure for 
warlike purposes in 1835, I add to the 

- civil expenditure in 1848. We spent for 
purposes of civil government in 1835, 
4, 300, 000/.; I allow 5,900,000/. for the 
civil expenditure of the Government 
now; and taking into account the sav- 
ing which I contemplate in the cost of 
collecting the revenue, and in the man- 
agement of the Crown lands, which I 
have seen estimated by a financial re- 
former at something like half a million 
—taking these into account, I am allow- 
ing more than actually we are now ex- 
pending for the ordinary expenses of the 
civil government of this country, and 
thus we get rid altogether of the objec- 
tion, that increase of population requires 
an increase of expenditure to govern the 
people. Then, there has been another 
argument used also, and it is this: that, 
during the last year, and the year before, 
there was a deficiency of revenue. We 
have spent more than we have received, 
and we borrow money; and, therefore, 
even if my financial plan should be car- 
ried out, there still will not be the ten 
millions to dispose of in the remission 
of taxes. Well, my answer to that is 
this—and these cunning financiers who 
meet me with this argument ought to 
know it—that if the revenue has fallen 
off during the last year and the year be- 
fore, it has been because the balance- 
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sheets of our merchants and manulac- 
turers have been equally adverse. The 
revenue has been deficient because the 
profits have been annihilated in the trade 
of every man in the country; but now 
that you have food at moderate prices, 
trade revives, and instantly you see the 
revenue increasing, and next year, per- 
haps this year—the next year, certainly 
—will see you with a surplus revenue as 
certainly as you had a deficiency last 
year. But I say, gentlemen—and I 
want to keep the financial reformers to 
this point, because we must have one 
simple article of faith, or we cannot 
march together—I say, give me the ex- 
penditure back again of 1835, and J 
will guarantee you the remission of ten 
millions of taxation. If you want—if 
the country wants to reduce their duty 
on tea one-half; if you wish to abolish 
altogether the duty upon timber, upon 
butter, upon cheese, upon soap, upon 
paper, upon malt, upon house-windows ; 
if you wish to put an end to a system 
that curtails those necessaries and com- 
forts—then raise your voices throughout 
the country, simultaneously, for the ex- 
penditure of 1835. 

Now, where is the difficulty ? Where 
is the difficulty of returning to the ex- 
penditure of 1835? Why, the whole 
question lies in the amount of your war- 
like armaments. The whole question 
is, Will the Government be content to 
waste ten millions of money in unpro- 
ductive services like your fighting estab- 
lishments—I mean your fighting estab- 
lishments in a time of peace? Will our 
Government be content with ten mil- 
lions ? and if not, why not? I want the 
arguments—why not? I was asked the 
other day by an M.P., ‘ When are you 
going into the details to show how you 
propose to carry on the Government 
upon your plan?’ My answer was this: 
‘I should be a very bad tactician, and 
but a poor logician, if, when I have 
made a proposal that the Government 
should support its warlike establishments 
with ten millions of money, I did not 
call upon them to give me an an- 
swer, and to show me why they cannot 
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maintain them with ten millions.’ I 
put them on the defensive. I ask them 
whether they have made the most of the 
money they receive. How do you think 
they dispose of the money? Why, you 
maintain one hundred and fifty admirals, 
besides fifty retired admirals. Well, 
but how many do you think you em- 
ploy? Why, during the heat of the 
great French war—the greatest war on 
record—when you had nearly one thou- 
sand pennants flying, you never em- 
ployed more than thirty-six admirals at 
one time—and at this time you have but 
fourteen admirals in active service. With 
all their ingenuity of putting admirals 
to work when they are not wanted, they 
can only find employment for fourteen. 
Well, then, I find in the army you have 
a colonel for every regiment who does 
the work; and you have another colonel 
of every regiment, who is the tailor to 
the regiment—who never goes near it— 
who never sees it—whom the men would 
not know if he did go near it; but he 
supplies clothes to them, and gets the 
profits of a tailor. These are illustra- 
tions how money is wasted. But I won’t 
confine myself to the abuses and waste 
that occur. I tell you plainly from the 
outset, that, in order to effect such a re- 
duction of expenditure for your arma- 
ments as you require for a relief to the 
country, a material relief—that will be 
felt in the homes and at the firesides of 
the population of this country—you must 
reduce the number of men. You must 
be content with a smaller manifestation 
of brute force in the eyes of the world. 
You must trust something to Providence 
—something to your own just intentions 
—and your good conduct to other na- 
tions; and you must rely less upon that 
costly, that wasteful expenditure, arising 
from so enormous a display of brute 
force. 

Now, gentlemen, I will bring this 
matter home to my opponents with a 
very few figures. Howis it we have had 
this great increase in the cost of our 
armaments? Has it been only an in- 
crease of waste, an increase in the num- 
ber of admirals, and an increase in the 
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number of colonels? No; it is because 
you have augmented the number of your 
men. I hold in my hand a statement 
made by Lord John Russell in the House 
of Commons last session. I will quote his 
own figures. He gives me the increase 
of the army, navy, and ordnance, since 
1835; and in 1835 the number of men in 
all these services was 135,743; in last 
year they were 196,063. The increase in 
the number of men in the army, navy, and 
ordnance, since 1835, has been 60,320. 
Now, what has been the increase of the 
expenditure? In 1835, the total cost for 
all these services was I11,600,000/, In the 
present year it is upwards of 18,000, 000/. 
The increase of the men has been as 
nearly as possible fifty per cent., and the 
increase in the money has been about 
fifty per cent. also. Itis perfectly under- 
stood when Parliament votes the men, 
it must vote corresponding establish- 
ments in every direction ; and, therefore, 
while I admit there are abuses, and great 
waste and mismanagement, I say, if you 
want a material reduction in the cost of 
your armaments, you must at once boldly 
proceed on the plan of reducing the 
number of armed men. 

Why should you not reduce them? 
Why have they been increased? There 
has always been a ready excuse for add- 
ing to the force when an augmentation 
of the army, navy, or ordnance has been 
proposed ; but what I complain of is, 
that when the alleged occasion of the 
increase has passed away, we never have 
a diminution. In 1835, as I have told 
you, our armaments were at the lowest 
point. In 1836, a cry was got up that 
the Russians were coming to invade us. 
I remember penning a pamphlet, to ex- 
pose the absurdity of the cry, that the 
Russians were preparing to invade the 
coast of Norfolk some foggy morning ; 
but that cry was an excuse for an increase 
in our navy. Then, again, in 1839, 
after the unfortunate scenes at Mon- 
mouth, in which Frost, Williams, and 
Jones were concerned—I suppose I must 
call it rebellion—there was immediately 
a proposal made by Lord John Russell 
for an increase of 5,000 men to the army. 
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That increase was made specifically to 
meet the case of the Chartist riots; but 
when tranquillity returned, we never 
heard a word about reducing those 5,000 
men. If you follow step by step the 
increase in our armaments, you will find 
the same course pursued. At one time, 
we must needs go and settle affairs in 
Syria, and we sent a large fleet to bom- 
bard Acre, and fight Ibrahim Pasha, or 
some other Pasha. Then we had a 
quarrel with the French at Tahiti. Then 
in 1845, there was a dispute about the 
Oregon boundary. As President Polk 
talked a great deal about fighting, and 
some men in the House of Represent- 
atives uttered more nonsense than usual, 
our Government proposed a large in- 
crease in the navy, and we had the 
‘squadron of evolution’ fitted out,— 
this squadron of evolution is still going 
on with its evolutions. This was as a 
demonstration against America; but the 
Oregon question was settled—the Tahiti 
question is settled—the Chartists, I 
hope, are now well employed and com- 
fortable; where, then, is the pretence 
for keeping up all these increased arma- 
ments? But I have not forgotten the 
last excuse. You remember, this time 
last year, standing on this platform, I 
raised my voice in conjunction with yours 
—and we stood almost alone—against 
that wicked attempt to impose on us by 
increasing our national defences to pro- 
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tect us against an invasion from France. 
By way of parenthesis, for your encour- 
agement and the encouragement of the 
country, let me just remind you of the 
progress of opinion since then. We then 
had to contend against the increase of 
our overgrown establishments—we had 
an up-hill battle, but we succeeded. 
Now here is a proposal before the coun- 
try to reduce the cost of our armaments 
nearly one-half, and that proposal is 
receiving more favour with the public 
within twelve months than our resistance 
to an increase of the armaments did last 
year. 

And why is‘it? Because, in spite of 


all the efforts to mystify the public mind | 
on the subject, events on the Continent | 


II. 24% 
have trumpet-tongued declared, that the 
attempt to frighten us with the threat of 
an unprovoked attack from France, was 
a vile slander upon that nation. We 
were told this time last year, ‘It is true 
the French are quiet now, because Louis 
Philippe, the Napoleon of Peace, is on 
the throne; but wait till he dies, and you 
will see how the French people, that are 
now kept in by this wise monarch, will 
break loose on their neighbours.’ Louis 
Philippe is politically dead; the French 
people were thrown entirely on their own 
resources — the bridle on their necks, the 
bit in their mouths, the masses were all- 
powerful, and the Government, on its 
knees, was ready to follow them to the ut- 
most bent of their passions. Has there 
been amidst that 35,000,000 of people, 
your next neighbours, one whisper that 
could justify the accusations made against 
them last year by those wicked alarmists 
and panic-mongers whom I will never 
forgive, or, if I do, I will never forget to 
remind them of their wickedness? Has 
there been one act of the French people 
to warrant the imputation that they 
wished to come and attack you? But 
I won’t confine myself to that. There 
were countries nearer home which every- 
body supposed the French more likely 
to attack than to attempt to conquer 
England. Has there been the slightest 
wish displayed on the part of the French 
people to make the Rhine the boundary 
of their empire? Have they invaded 
Belgium? Have they entered Holland ? 
Have they conquered Italy? Have they 
shown the slightest disposition for con- 
quest in any way? On the contrary, 
wherever a public man has sought to 
conciliate the French people, has he not 
addressed them in terms of peace, and 
promised them, above all things, that 
he will follow a pacific policy? Take 
their President—a Napoleon Buonaparte 
—I say nothing of his fitness to be Pre- 
sident of the Republic, that is the affair 
of the French people, not ours; but 
observe, when such an individual can- 
vasses the French people for their suf- 
frages, how he accosts them. Does he 
promise them a war against England, or 
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at least an invasion of Belgium? What 
said Louis Napoleon in his address to 
the French people ?— 


‘With war, there can be no mitigation 
of our sufferings. Peace shall, therefore, 
be the most cherished object of my desires. 
At the time of her first revolution France 
was warlike, because others compelled her 
to be so. She was attacked, and she rolled 
back the tide of conquest upon her in- 
vaders. But now that nobody attacks her, 
she can devote all her resources to peaceful 
amelioration, without abandoning a firm 
and honourable policy.’ 


Now, does that look as if you had been 
wisely spending your money in fortifying 
yourselves, and keeping up your enor- 
mous standing armaments, because cer- 
tain parties, who are interested in cloth- 
ing regiments, or being admirals, with 
nothing to do, choose to tell you that the 
French people are a mighty hobgoblin, 
ready to come over and devour you some 
morning. I have dwelt longer on this 
subject, because what I stated with 
reference to the great mass of the French 
people last year was perverted: I said 
that property in France was more di- 
vided than in any other country in the 
world. I said there were 8,000,000 or 
10,000,000 of real proprietors in France. 
The whole soil of that vast empire—and 
it is the richest on the surface of Europe 
—is cut up in small properties, held in 
fee-simple by those who cultivate it. 
And when those who write in certain 
aristocratic journals talk of dangers aris- 
ing to a country from the minute subdi- 
vision of its property, I am very much 
disposed to whisper in their ears whether 
the lessons of history have not taught us 
that the danger is wholly different Let 
them point out the nation that has been 
ruined because its property was in too 
many hands. Does not ruin rather pro- 
ceed from property being accumulated 
by a small number of persons, and the 
consequent indulgence of luxury and 
corruption by the few, and the degrada- 
tion and misery of the mass? The argu- 
ment I drew last year, and which I 
repeat here now, confirmed by experi- 
ence since, is this, that the people in 
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France, being nearly all proprietors, and 
having to pay for any war they may wish 
to carry on, they will not vote for a war, 
as they would have to vote for more 
taxation. I believe that Louis Napoleon, 
Cavaignac, and Guizot, whose book was 
published only yesterday, and every man 
in France, including M. Thiers, will 
agree with me, that if there be one pas- 
sion more predominant than another 
among the mass of the French people, 
it is the desire for peace. But I do not 
confine myself to France. I will take 
Germany; I will take Italy; and I ask, 
where, amidst their convulsions—where 
monarchs have abdicated, where popes 
and potentates have run away in the dis- 
guises of lacqueys, or gone down on their 
knees before the mob in their ascendant 
—where, in all Europe, has there been 
among the mass of the people one sign or 
symptom of a desire for aggressive war 
on their neighbours ? 

Beware of another mystification. One 
of the most favourite of the enemy’s 
devices is this—they raise a confusion 
in your minds by puinting to the internal 
disorders in foreign countries, and per- 
suade you it isa state of war. I told 
you the people abroad were for peace, 
and so they are; but when the revolu- 
tions broke out, these fallacy-mongers 
exclaimed, ‘Here’s Cobden, just come 
back from the Continent, tells us the 
people are all for peace—now they are 
all for war.’ They have been in a state 
of revolution to obtain precisely the 
same ends for which this country went 
through a revolution two centuries ago. 
And though in France the gain, even 
in the way of practical liberty, has not 
been so great as in other countries—for 
they had a great amount of practical 
freedom before their last revolution— 
yet, when you compare the state of 


| Germany and Italy with what it was 


when I was there not two years ago, Isay 
that, with their convulsions, slight and 
evanescent compared with our waragainst 


| Prerogative under our first Charles, Ger- 


many and Italy have gained an amount 
of freedom which required ten years’ 
civil war in England to achieve. I left 
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them in those countries with every news- 
paper and every book under the strict 
control of the censor. I left them with 
closed courts of justice administering 
law, not by oral testimony in presence of 
the accused, but by written documentary 
evidence. I left them without a repre- 
sentative form of government, without 
trial by jury; and now, though they 
may blunder and stumble in the path of 
freedom, they are at least in the high- 
way for obtaining the same constitu- 
tional privileges—as soon as they can 
use them they may have them—as we 
have ourselves. In spite of all the 
attempts of the press and public men 
to cry out ‘ Reaction,’ and applaud the 
despots and their soldiers, who are 
willing to fight for tyranny, I, in the 
presence of this great assembly and in 
their name, do express sympathy for 
the people who are struggling for their 
liberties. Do not think I am talking to 
you of politics foreign to your interests 
here. It is by studied misrepresenta- 
tion of what is going on upon the Con- 
tinent that our enormous standing arma- 
ments are maintained and defended in 
this country. I say that the progress of 
constitutional rights on the Continent 
must be favourable to the preservation 
of peace, because I think I have proved 
to you that the mass of the people on 
the Continent, like the mass of the 
people in this country, are favourable to 
peace, and averse to war. But you 
have another safeguard. I defy you to 
show me how any Government or 
people on the Continent can strengthen 
themselves, even if they chose to carry 
on a war of conquest. Let France in- 
vade Germany, it only makes Germany 
unite like one man—the whole Teutonic 
race are united as one man to repel the 
French. What is their predominant 
sentiment? The union of Germany, 
not for aggressive force, but for defens- 
ive succour. What is the cry in Italy? 
Italian nationality. What is the con- 
test between Lombardy and Austria? 
The house of Austria may call Lom- 
bardy part of its territory, but there is 
another race,-—the Latin race say, ‘ We 
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will not be governed by a Teutonic 
race ;’ and, though the Austrians may 
keep down the Italians by Radetski and 
his 100,000 troops, Lombardy will be 2 
source of weakness, not of strength, to 
them. I defy you to show me any par- 
tition where an accession of territory 
has not been rather a source of weak- 
ness than of strength Take the very 
worst that can happen :—suppose any 
power on the Continent is going to 
attack its neighbour, is there any 
reason why we should be armed to the 
teeth in order to take part in the strug- 
gle? In ancient times, when the people 
were counted as nothing, and when 
sovereigns told out their subjects as a 
shepherd would his flock; when a royal 
marriage united the crowns of two 
kingdoms, and the people of both be- 
came the willing subjects, or even serfs, 
of the one sovereign, there might have 
been danger in an acquisition of terri- 
tory. But now that the people count 
everywhere for something, and we see 
on the Continent of Europe great lines 
of demarcation of race —the Italian 
Peninsula, for instance, one; Spain, 
another; Germany, another ; — and 
when you find the great mosaic mass 
of Austrian dominion broken up, as it 
were, into Sclaves and Magyars, I see 
new limits assigned to conquest. I 
repeat, there is no longer any reason to 
fear that one empire will take posses- 
sion, by force of arms, of its neigh- 
bour’s territory; but, if it should, the 
accession of territory would be a source 
of weakness, not of strength. Take it 
at the worst, then; let the nations of 
the Continent attack each other; who 
is coming to attack you, if you only let 
their politics alone ? 

This brings me to another position 
which has an important bearing on the 
reduction of our armaments, and that 
is, we must let other people manage 
their own affairs. The Spaniards, who 
have very wise maxims, say, ‘A fool 
knows more of what is going on in his 
own house than a wise man does in that 
of his neighbour.’ Now, if we will 
apply that to nations, mind our own 
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business, and give foreigners the credit 
of being able to manage their own con- 
cerns better than we can do for them, 
or they with our interference, it will 
save us a great deal of money, and they 
will have their affairs settled better and 
sooner than if we intermeddled with 
them. But what are we doing? There 
cannot be a petty squabble in any 
country in Europe or the globe, but we 
must have a great fleet of line-of-battle 
ships sent from England to take part in 
it. We have just interfered between 
Naples and Sicily—what is the conse- 
quence? We are detested by both 
parties, In all Italy it is the same. 
They speak of Englishmen with con- 
tempt and execration ; not because they 
undervalue our qualities as men—no, 
they pay as high a tribute to the quali- 
ties of Englishmen as we could desire— 
but, as a nation, as a Government, 
interfering with their politics, from one 
end of the Peninsula to the other, the 
Italians cordially hate and detest us. 
So with regard to Spain—we have spent 
hundreds of millions on Spain, and what 
is the present state of feeling there? I 
travelled from one end of Spain to the 
other, and I never heard the name of 
the Duke of Wellington mentioned, 
although he fought their battles, as we 
persuade ourselves—I never saw his 
portrait or bust through all my travels, 
but I saw Napoleon’s and his Marshals’ 
everywhere. At this very moment, 
Napoleon and France are more popular 
in Spain than England and Englishmen. 
It is the same in Greece—the same in 
Portugal. The English people are 
hated, because we interfere with their 
politics. Is not that a very undignified 
attitude for a great nation like this to 
occupy? If we kept aloof from their 
squabbles, and contented ourselves with 
setting foreigners a good example—if 
we put our own houses in order—if we 
set our mud cabins in Ireland in order 
—we should show a great deal more 
common sense than in attempting to 
manage the affairs of other nations 
when we are not responsible for their 
government. But an argument has 
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been used why we should interfere ; 
and I like to hear it, for it shows that 
our opponents are at their last extremity. 
They say, ‘If we don’t interfere, France 
will interfere ;’ and so it is,—we have 
sent a fleet to Naples, because the 
French had a fleet there. I remember, 
at the last stage of the Anti-Corn-law 
agitation, our opponents were driven to 
this position—‘ Free Trade is a very 
good thing, but you cannot have it until 
other countries adopt it too;’ and I 
used to say, ‘If Free Trade be a good 
thing for us, we will have it: let others 
take it, if it be a good thing for them ; 
if not, let them do without it.’ So I 
say now, if our constant interference 
with the affairs of the Continent be a 
costly, useless, pernicious policy for us, 
and if France—if Austria, choose to 
adopt that policy and ruin themselves 
by it, let them do so, but don’t let us 
follow their example. This is common 
sense, although it does not pervade high 
quarters in this country. 

We have another argument to meet. 
We are told we must keep up enor- 
mous armaments, because we have got 
so many colonies. People tell me I 
want to abandon our colonies; but I say, 
do you intend to hold your colonies by 
the sword, by armies, and ships of war? 
That is not a permanent hold upon 
them. I want to retain them by their 
affections. If you tell me that our 
soldiers are kept for their police, I 
answer, the English people cannot afford 
to pay for their police. The inhabit- 
ants of those colonies are a great deal 
better off than the mass of the people of 
England—they are in the possession of 
a vast deal more of the comforts of life 
than the bulk of those paying taxes here ; 
they have very few of those taxes that 
plague us here so much—excise, stamps, 
and taxes, those fiscal impediments 
which beset you every day in your call- 
ings, are hardly known in our colonies. 
Our colonies are very able to protect 
themselves. Every man among them 
has his fowling-piece, and, if any savages 
come to attack them, they can defend 
themselves. They have another guar- 
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antee—if civilised men treat savages like 
men, there is never any occasion to 
quarrel with them. With regard to our 
navy, they tell us it is necessary because 
of our trade with the colonies. I 
should have thought it was just that 
trade which wanted no navy at all. It 
is a sort of coasting trade; our ships are 
at home when they get to our colonies. 
We don’t want any navy to protect our 
trade with America, which is a colony 
emancipated; and we may thank our 
stars it has broke loose; it never would 
have been such a customer if the aristo- 
cracy of England had held that field of 
patronage for their younger sons. You 
don’t want a ship of war to protect your 
trade with the United States; and last 
year you exported to them 10,900, 000/, 
of your produce, more by upwards of a 
million than you exported to all your 
colonies together, India excepted. Sir 
William Molesworth, in that admirable 
speech of his on the colonies, showed 
that, by a better administration, not by 
taking away altogether your force from 
the colonies, but by an improved system 
ofgovernment, you might save 2,000, ooo/. 
per annum. 

You have to make up your mind to 
one thing,—you cannot afford all this 
waste. It is not a matter of choice with 
you. [I tell you, you are spending too 
much money as a nation, It is not 
merely your general taxation—your local 
taxation likewise oppresses you. Mark 
me, the greater the cost of your arma- 
ments falling on general taxation, the 
more you will have to spend in poor- 
rates and other taxes. The more you 
waste of the capital of the country, the 
more people will be wanting employ- 
ment; and when they want employment, 
it is the law of England that the poorest, 
who are the first to begin to suffer under 
a course of national extravagance or 
decay, have the right to come to those 
above them and demand subsistence, 
under the name of poor-rate ; so that, 
in proportion as the extravagance of 
Government, increases, poor-rates and 
the expenses of a repressive police in- 
crease also. You must, therefore, lessen 
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the national expenditure, or the catas- 
trophe cannot long be deferred. Ihave 
detained you already too long, but there 
is one thing I wish to impress upon you 
before I sit down. It is of paramount 
moment to the English people that we 
should not allow ourselves to entertain 
an undue or exaggerated notion of our 
own importance as a nation, or to take 
a too unfavourable view of other coun- 
tries. It is through your national pride 
that cunning people manage to extract 
taxes from you. They persuade you 
that nothing can be done abroad unless 
you do it ; and that you are so superior 
to all other countries, that your next 
neighbour, France, for instance, is no- 
thing but a band of brigands, and unless 
you are constantly on the watch, they 
will be ready to pounce upon you and 
carry off your property. Until, as a 
nation, we give credit to other people 
for being able to work out their own 
liberties — unless we believe there is 
something of honour and honesty in 
other countries to shield us from unjust 
aggression on their part, we must always 
be armed to secure ourselves from the 
imaginary attacks of our neighbours. 
Other nations are far too intelligent to 
require that we should always be armed 
to the teeth, in order to let them know 
how strong weare. I don’t believe that 
the French will come to attack the 
English merely because we happen to 
have a few less ships of war or a few 
less regiments than we now possess. 
Their Government will look far beyond 
your manifestation of force. They will 
inquire what is the wealth, the power, 
the public spirit of our people; are we 
a contented nation, attached to our in- 
stitutions, governed well, united as one 
man against an enemy : and if they see 
the indications of this latent national 
power, depend on it they won’t wantonly 
rush into war with us, even if we don’t 
always go armed to the teeth, and show 
ourselves ready for fighting. 

Take the case of the United States. 
America has three times, within the last 
few years, had a misunderstanding with 
two of the greatest Powers of the world 
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—twice with England, once with France. 
We had the Maine boundary and the 
Oregon territory to settle with the 
United States, and America had her 
quarrel with France, arising out of a 
claim for compensation of 1,000,000/., 
which the French Government refused 
to pay. What was the issue of those 
controversies? When the claim was 
refused by France, General Jackson, 
then the head of the American Govern- 
ment, published his declaration, that if 
the money was not paid forthwith, he 
would seize French ships and pay him- 
self. At that time—I have it from 
Americans themselves—the French had 
three times the force of ships-of-war that 
America had ; Admiral Mackau was in 
the Gulf of Florida with a fleet large 
enough to ravage the whole coast of 
America and bombard her towns ; but 
did France rush into war with America? 
She paid the money. Why? Because 
she knew well, if she provoked an unjust 
war with the United States, their men- 
of-war were nothing compared with the 
force that would swarm out of every 
American port when brought into colli- 
sion with another country. France 
knew that America had the largest 
mercantile marine ; and, though at first 
the battle might be to the stronger in 
an armed fleet, in the end it would be 
that country which had the great- 
est amount of public spirit, and the 
greatest number of mercantile ships and 
sailors, What was the case with Eng- 
land? In 1842 there was a talk of 
war with America, on account of 
the Maine boundary question. Bear in 
mind that America never spent more 
than 1,200,000/. on her navy, in any 
year of peace previous to 1842. We 
are spending this year 7,000,000/. or 
8,000,000/. ; but will anybody tell me 
that America fared worse in that dispute 
because her resources in ships-of-war 
were far inferior to ours? No; but 
we increased our navy, and we had a 
squadron of evolution, as it was called. 
America never mounted a gun at New 
York to prevent the bombardment of 
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We sent a peer of the realm (Lord 
Ashburton) to Washington ; it was on 
American soil that the quarrel was ad- 
justed, and rumourdoes say that America 
made a very good bargain. It is the 
spirit of a people, the prosperity of a 
people, the growing strength, the union, 
the determination of a people, that 
command respect. 

Now, what I want you as a nation to 
do, is to believe that other countries 
will just take the same measure of us 
that we took of America. They won’t 
come and attack us merely because we 
reduce our armaments to 10,000,000/. 
On the contrary, other countries, I be- 
lieve, will follow our example. I be- 
lieve, if we are not very quick, France 
will set us the example. I see General 
Cavaignac, and all their best men, ad- 
vocating a reduction of the army. A 
formal proposal has been made to re- 
duce their army one-half, as the only 
means of saving the country from finan- 
cial confusion. Let us encourage these 
good men in their good work. And, 
though our Guvernment do not set the 
example, let us from this Free-Trade- 
hall tell General Cavaignac and his fol- 
lowers that we will undertake to reduce 
the cost of our fighting establishments, 
man for man, as they do theirs. When 
they tell us that we are in danger of a 
collision at any moment with foreign 
powers—when they tell us that a couple 
of drunken captains of frigates at the 
Antipodes may suddenly embroil this 
country in war with France, and that 
this is a reason why we ought always to 
be armed and prepared for hostile con- 
flict—I ask you, as reasonable Christian 
men, why should we not adopt the pro- 
posal which has been made at so many 
public meetings, and which I shall sub- 
mit to the House next session—to insert 
a clause in a treaty with foreign nations, 
binding each other that in case of colli- 
sion between two drunken captains, or 
a dispute arising from the conduct of 
some indiscreet consul at Tahiti — in 
case of a misunderstanding on any point 
whatever, each should be bound to 
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arbitration—that, instead of drawing the 
sword being the point of honour to 
which nations shall resort, it shall be to 
fulfil honourably the treaty by which 
the dispute shall be referred to arbitra- 
tion, and abide honourably by the de- 
cision when pronounced ? 

To conclude, I tell you, if anything 
is to be done in this matter of financial 
reform, it must be done by the people 
out of doors. There never was a time 
when independent men in the House of 
Commons—I mean the very few inde- 
pendent, both by circumstances and by 
feeling—of both the two great parties 
who have hitherto divided the sway in 
this country, were so weak as they are 
at this moment. And why? Because 
the party in power is nominally the same 
party as ourselves; because their follow- 
ers mingle more or less with ourselves, 
and we are neutralised at every turn, or, 
at all events, we find a wet blanket on 
our shoulders, whenever we go into the 
House of Commons. Now, if you want 
to carry financial reform, it must be car- 
ried precisely in the same way that 
Free Trade was carried. You must 
speak out of doors in a voice that will 
be heard and felt in the House of Com- 
mons. The representative system, as 
we have got it, is a very clumsy machine. 
The House of Commons nominally has 
to look after the purse-strings of the 
people, and see that taxes are lightly 
and equably laid on; but you are obliged 
to leave your business, and form finan- 
cial associations, to compel the House 
of Commons to do that which it is 
designed to do, but does not. There is 
no help for it. We must do it ourselves. 
I honour that excellent and tried veteran 
friend of ours—Mr. Hume. I admire 
his efforts; I venerate the constancy, 
the downright pluck, the granite-like 
hardihood and consistency of the man, 
who, through good and bad repute, for 
thirty-seven years, has advocated the 
people’s interest in the most material 
and useful form. We will back him. 
We will strengthen his hands, and 
enable him to do that in future he has 
not been able to do in times past. 
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I hope next session we shall have 
many of the county members voting for 
retrenchment. I predict you will see 
many of the county members compelled 
by their constituents to vote fora reduc- 
tion of taxation. I wish here to express 
my sympathy with the farmers in their 
efforts to get rid of a tax which they 
consider the most obnoxious of all,—I 
mean the malt-tax. I crave pardon of 
the teetotallers. The objection mainly 
urged against the malt-tax is, that it in- 
terferes so much with the business of the 
farmers. They tell me that not having 
malt to give cattle is a very great impe- 
diment to their feeding. On Monday 
last, I saw one of the ablest farmers in 
the country, who told me he bought 
great quantities of malt-dust, which he 
mixes as the best ingredient with the 
food he gives to his lambs. We sympa- 
thise with the farmers. We never will 
tolerate one single shilling by way of 
protection to corn; but we will co-oper- 
ate with them in getting rid of that 
obnoxious tax—the malt-duty. We owe 
this to the farmers, and we will try to 
repay them in kind. We are financial 
reformers. We have a habit of doing 
one thing at a time. Perhaps it is weak- 
ness; but I own to it, I can only ac- 
complish one thing at a time. I promise 
you, and my friends everywhere, that I 
will never cease the advocacy of this 
question until I see the cost of our 
armaments reduced to 10,000,000/. ; 
until I see the expenditure of the country 
reduced to what it was in 1835, at least. 
I don’t say I will stop there. But let us 
understand each other; the least we 
intend to do is the reduction of our 
establishments to the standard of 1835. 
I repeat, I won’t stop there. I sincerely 
believe that, with your assistance, and 
with the growing tendency for peace 
throughout the world, we shall not rest 
with the horrid waste of 10,000,000/. 
for our fighting establishment in time of 
peace. I believe we shall live to see 
one-half sufficient ; and, with such meet- 
ings as this, it will not be long before 
it 1s 80. 
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[On March 8, 1850, Mr. Cobden moved the following resolutions :—‘ That the net ex- 
penditure of the Government for the year 1835 (Parliamentary Paper, No. 260, 1847 
amounted to 44,422,000/. ; that the net expenditure for the year ended the sth day of 
January, 1850 (Parliamentary Paper, No. 1, 1850) amounted to 50,853, 000/. ; the 
increase of upwards of 6,000,000/. having been caused principally by successive aug- 
mentations of our warlike establishments, and outlays for defensive armaments. That 
no foreign danger, or necessary cost of the civil government, or indispensable disburse- 
ments for the services in our dependencies abroad, warrant the continuance of:this 
increase of expenditure. That the taxes required to meet the present expenditure 
impede the operations of agriculture and manufactures, and diminish the funds for 
the employment of labour in all branches of productive industry, thereby tending to 
produce pauperisin and crime, and adding to the local and general burdens of the 
people. That, to diminish these evils, it is expedient that this House take steps to 
reduce the annual expenditure with all practicable speed to an amount not exceeding 
the sum which within the last fifteen years has been proved to be sufficient for the 
maintenance of the security, honour, and dignity of the nation.’ The resolution was 


negatived by 183 (272 to 89).] 


THE reason why I proposethis motion, 
on this day and at this precise time, is, 
that I am anxious, before we commence 
voting away the public money, that we 
should have an opportunity of taking a 
view of the whole financial interest of 
the country in order to a large reduction 
of the expenditure. I know no other 
way than this of bringing the general 
view of our finances before the House, 
for we have a peculiar way of dealing 
with the finances and expenditure of this 
country. The House never has brought 
before it, as in other countries where 
constitutional laws and usages are in 
force, a full statemént of the whole in- 
come and expenditure, with the view of 
having the sense of the House taken 
upon both. We have only statements 
regarding our finances laid before us 


in detail. After the Government has 
desided what any particular estimates 
shall be, they are brought before the 
House, and the House has then scarcely 
any other alternative but that of going 
through the empty form of sanctioning 
those estimates. 

One of the reasons why we are almost 
uniformly ready to assent to these esti- 
mates is, that a refusal to assent to them 
would be taken as a vote of want of 
confidence in Ministers, and therefore 
tantamount to their dismissal. I think, 
however, that we ought to have the op- 
portunity of discussing the whole of these 
questions apart from any such considera- 
tions. I do not bring forward this motion 
in a spinit of hostility to the Government. 
I have not framed it in the shape of an 
address to the Crown, praying the Crown 
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to adopt a certain course; but I have 
put it in the shape of a resolution, to the 
effect that in the opinion of this House 


it should take steps to reduce the expend- | 


iture of the country to the standard of 
1835. Now, I must not be misunder- 
stood, as I was on a former occasion, for 
there are always attempts made to mis- 
represent any movement of the kind; I 
must not be accused of meditating an 
immediate reduction of expenditure to 
the standard of 1835. I have framed 
my motion in precisely the same words 
as last year. I then moved for a reduc- 
dion of expenditure to a certain amount 
with all convenient speed, and I make 
che same motion now. Ido not say that 
we can return to the expenditure of 1835 
in one year or in two, but I asume that 
in the present state of the country, in the 
state of our domestic affairs, and of our 
foreign relations, there is no obstacle 
to a gradual return to the expenditure 
of 1835, provided the Executive Govern- 
ment has the sanction of this House for 
resorting to such a course. If events 
should happen to change the circum- 
stances of the country, there is no reason 
why we should not next year reverse the 
decision we may come to in the present. 

Tonlyask youtoconsider now, whether, 
in the existing state of our foreign and 
domestic relations, we are not entitled 
to expect from the Government a return 
to the expenditure of 1835 as speedily 
as possible? I am anxious to bring for- 
ward this motion on another ground. 
We have heard intimations in this House 
that there will be motions made for a 
reduction of taxation. Now, I hold it 
to be self-evident that we can have no 
large reduction of taxation unless we have 
a corresponding reduction of expenditure. 
I know that there are certain parties who 
think that we may shift the burden of 
taxation from one shoulder to another, 
from one class to another, and thereby 
give relief tothe country. I know there 
are writers who affect considerable scorn 
of those who merely take the vulgar 
view which I do,—that we must reduce 
expenditure in order to reduce taxation. 
They call such persons as myself vulgar 
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politicians, and argue that more good is 
to be done by a shifting and a modifi- 
cation of taxes than by what I propose. 
Now, I have no faith in any such device 
for relieving the distress of the country. 
In fact, there is no means of modifying 
taxation in this way, by which we can 
relieve one interest without increasing 
the burden upon another. I defy you 
to put your hand on any interest of the 
country that is willing to receive an 
addition of taxation; and, therefore, if 
you propose to modify the pressure, by 
taking it off one to place it on another, 
you will find as much resistance from 
those on whom you are going to lay the 
tax as of assistance from those who are to 
be relieved. If we are anxious to effect 
a reduction of any tax that presses on 
the industry of the country—I do not 
confine myself to those that press on 
trade and commerce, but such, for ex- 
ample, as the malt-tax or the hop-duty 
—it is only possible to accomplish this 
by entering on sucha path as I now 
point out to you. 

I am anxious that, before we come to 
a vote on the motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the North Riding of Yorkshire 
(Mr. Cayley), or on any similar motion, 
we should first decide whether or not 
we are willing to sanction such a reduc- 
tion of expenditure as will warrant a 
reduction of taxation. I do not take 
the expenditure of 1835, to which I 
wish we should return, as an arbitrary 
point. I felt anxious, in common with 
other gentlemen, for the reduction of 
the expenditure, and I looked about to 
see what were the causes of the increase 
of that expenditure. In the course of 
these inquiries, I naturally turned to the 
first point from which the increase 
began. I went back to 1835, but I took 
it only as a guide to enable me to put 
my finger on some starting-point —a 
point to rest my arguments for a reduc- 
tion upon And I am doing nothing 
new. That was the course always taken 
by the Whig party; for a quarter of a 
century, they always returned to 1792. 
The hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. 
Hume) will bear me out, that from the 
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close of the war till the time of the 
Reform Bill, constant -reference was 
made to 1792 when speaking of the 
expenditure, And not merely the Whigs 
but the Tories did so. In 1817, Lord 
Castlereagh, when moving for the 
appointment of a committee on this 
subject, took 1792 as the point to 
which chief reference was made in his 
motion. 

Iam, therefore, not taking an undue 
course in fixing on 1835, and am not 
entitled to be ‘ pooh-poohed’ by those 
who have taken the same course on 
previous occasions. I do not ask you 
to go back to 1835, because a certain 
expenditure existed in that year; but it 
is to enable you to satisfy your own 
minds as to whether any necessity exists 
for the increase that has since taken 
place, and to show the grounds on 
which persons resist a gradual return 
to the expenditure of 1835. And when 
I speak of 1835, I am equally prepared 
to take the average of 1835, 1836, and 
1837. I hope, therefore, that gentlemen 
opposite will bear with me while I read 
a few figures, and ask them to discard 
altogether from their minds any feelings 
or prejudices that may arise from differ- 
ences of opinion on other questions, I 
wish you to go into the subject as a 
matter of business, and with a desire to 
arrive at a conclusion beneficial to those 
whom you represent in Parliament, and 
who feel on this question precisely as 
my own constituents do. I will read 
the particulars of the expenditure for the 
years ending the 5th of January, 1836, 
and the 5th of January, 1850. In 1836, 
the interest of the funded and unfunded 
debt was 28,514,000/.; last year it was 
28, 323,000/., making the interest on the 
debt nearly 200,000/. less now than in 
1836. The expenditure for the army 
in 1836 was 6,406,000/,; last year, 
6,549,000/7.; for the navy, in 1836, 
4,099,000/.; last year, 6,942,000/.; for 
the ordnance, in 1836, 1,151,000/.; 
last year, 2,332,000/. The civil ex- 
penditure of all kinds, in 1836, was 
4,225.000/.; last year, 6,702,000/,— 
making the whole expenditure of 1836, 
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44,395,000/., and the whole expenditure 
of last year, 50,848,000/. 

When I brought forward my motion 
last year, taking the finance accounts 
of 1848, I stated that the increase of ex- 
penditure was nearly 10,000,000/. as 
compared with 1835; but the finance 
accounts of the last year, as compared 
with the previous year, show a reduction 
of 3,344,000/. We have, therefore, to 
deal with an expenditure of 50,838 ,000/. 
against an expenditure of 44,395,000/. 
in 1836, leaving an excess in 1850 of 
6,453,000/. This was by the last year’s 
finance accounts; but I believe we may 
assume that in the forthcoming estimates 
we shall see another reduction of say 
1,000,000/., which will bring the excess 
at the end of the present year, as com- 
pared with 1835, to about 5,500,000/. 
Now, I ask, is not this very satisfactory, 
and does it not encourage us to pursue 
the same course which we had already 
held in this House, viz. pressing on the 
Exchequer for further and further reduc- 
tions ; for I will venture to say, that if 
these efforts had not been made in the 
House, and if they had not been made 
by gentlemen resident in Liverpool (I 
mean the Financial Reform Association), 
the reduction I have referred to would 
not have been made? We all know that 
there is anamount of resistance to curtail- 
ments in certain quarters, an amount of 
pressure such as we have just heard on 
the subject of the brevets, such an 
amount of importunity from the differ- 
ent professions, that, unless the Execu- 
tive is backed by this House and the 
country, it will be impossible to resist 
the demands made upon us. 

Now, then, seeing that we have an 
excess of expenditure of 5,500,000/., as 
compared with 1835, how do I propose 
to reduce that excess so as to return to 
the expenditure of 44,399,000/. in 1835? 
I wish it to be understood that Iam now 
dealing with an excess of 6,453,000/., 
and I propose to take 5,823,000/. from 
the amount expended on the army, 
navy, and ordnance last year, leaving 
10,000,000/. for those purposes, and the 
remaining 630,000/. I would take from 
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the civil expenditure, from the cost of 
collection, and from what may be gained 
by the better management of the Woods 
and Forests. 

To begin with the civil expenditure. 
I find that last year it amounted to 
6,702,000/,, while in 1835 it was 
4,225,000/, Ofthe different items which 
make up this expenditure I find that 
last year the civil list was 396,000/., 
and in 1835, 510,000/. With regard to 
the civil list, as appropriated to the 
service of Her Majesty, I have not one 
word to offer. The amount settled on 
the Queen on her accession to the Crown 
having been given as an equivalent for 
hereditary revenues, it is my opinion 
that the Queen has as good a title to that 
amount during her lifetime as any of our 
ancient nobility possess to their estates ; 
therefore I must not be misunderstood 
on this point, after so plain an avowal of 
my convictions. Nobody ever heard me 
propose any different arrangement from 
this, and I do not do so now. There is 
an impression throughout the country 
that the Queen has an exorbitant income, 
because the sum of 395,000/. was put 
down on her civil list; but the country 
should know that Her Majesty herself 
had only 60,000/. a year at her disposal, 
the rest going to the expenditure of 
different departments of her Majesty’s 
household, to maintain, as it was called, 
the pomp and state of the Throne. It 
is on some of these items of expenditure 
that I should be disposed to raise a 
question. There are items that I think 
might, with great credit to the Crown, be 
transferred to other purposes. Take the 
case of the buckhounds—a department 
which costs 6,000/. or 7,000/. a year; is 
it not an absurdity to suppose that such 
an establishment can add to the dignity 
of the Crown? Let that sum be taken 
to pay one of the Queen’s judges, the 
Chief Justice, for example. It would be 
much more conducive to the dignity of 
the Crown to spend the money in that 
way than in throwing it away upon 
buckhounds, and I question whether it 
would not be more satisfactory to Her 
Majesty. The expenditure of items like 
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these does not contribute in the least to 
the honour and dignity of the Sovereign. 
We all know that the Queen lives in the 
affections of her people; but this affec- 
tion is not attributable to such idle 
pageants as these,—it is rather due to 
those quiet domestic virtues that peep 
out from the retirement of Osborne than 
to such displays as are supported by this 
expenditure of the civil list. 

But, to pass on to the next item, 
which is for annuities and pensions for 
civil services charged by various Acts of 
Parliament on the Consolidated Fund. 
Last year it was 464,000/., and in 1835 
it was 524,000/. ese I do not propose 
to touch, as they are granted under 
Acts of Parliament, and those holding 
them have no doubt made their arrange- 
ments on the faith that they would be 
theirs for life. But I hope the House 
will agree with me that we ought to 
prevent the repetition of such things in 
future. There are a great number of 
items under this head that I am toler- 
ably certain never will be repeated ; but 
it will require vigilant guardianship, on 
the part of this House and the country, 
if they expected to profit by the demise 
of these annuities and pensions. It will 
be seen from the age of the parties who 
are recipients of these pensions, that in 
all probability there will be a very con- 
siderable and probably rapid diminution 
of the payments under this head, and 
we are all aware that the largest annuity 
has lapsed within the last six months. 
We may, therefore, expect that some- 
thing handsome will shortly be got 
towards my reductions from the pay- 
ments that would fall in under this 
head. 

The next item is for salaries and 
allowances, which come under a differ- 
ent category altogether. One thing 
must have struck those who look over 
the accounts under this head, and that 
is the great number of commissioner- 
ships. I should very much prefer to a 
commission, one well-paid responsible 
functionary. I cannot understand why, 
when we give to the home or foreign 
ministers such power as we do, we 
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cannot give to one individual, of good 
character and talents, the duties of the 
most responsible commissionership. The 
public business would be better done by 
one man than bya dozen ; and not only 
better, but cheaper. Therefore I do 
hope that in future we shall have boards 
transformed into individuals. 

The next item is for diplomatic 
salaries and pensions, being last year 
160,000/. and in 1835, 176,000/. Here 
there is a rich harvest to reap. Our 
ambassador in France has 10,000/. a 
year, that in Austria 9,900/. Now, 
what did the United States pay for the 
same services? The hon. Member for 
Kent smiles, and I know what is passing 
in his mind. He thinks that I am 
going to be exceedingly democratic in 
what I am about to say. Certainly, if 
I were going to compare the expenses 
of the monarchical chief and the elective 
chief of a republic, I should be dealing 
unfairly with my case; but when we 
come to speak of the representatives of 
two countries living at Paris, one from 
England and the other from America, 
and both exposed to the same necessary 
expenses—for-of unnecessary expenses I 
do not speak—then a comparison may 
fairly be drawn. Now, our ambassador 
at Paris has 10,000/, a year; the 
American ambassador has 2,000/. Our 
Austrian ambassador has 9,900/. ; the 
American ambassador, 1,000/. Our 
Turkish ambassador has 6,500/.; the 
American, 1,300/. Our Russian ambas- 
sador has 6,600/,; and the American, 
2,000/, Many of our embassies might 
be suppressed altogether, such as those 
at Hanover and Bavaria. Gentlemen 
opposite see all these things as well as I 
do, and laugh at them in private, what- 
ever they may say in public. They 
never denounce such extravagance in 
public, unless, indeed, they sometimes 
do so for mischief. I believe that the 
expenses under the diplomatic head 
might be reduced at least one-half. 

I next come to the courts of justice, 
the payments for which last year 
amounted to 1,105,000/., and in 1835 
to 430,000/,, showing an increase of 
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nearly 700,000/, The constabulary force 
in Ireland, amounting to 550,000/., no 
doubt adds to the amount under this 
head, but still there is much useless 
expense. JI am anxious to see the 
judges well provided for; but really 
such salaries as 7,000/. and 8,000/., 
especially in Ireland, are out of the 
question. I find a judge in Ireland 
receiving 8,000/. a year, while the high- 
est judicial functionary in the world, 
sitting at Washington, charged with the 
settlement of all the international dis- 
putes between the States of the Union, 
and with the interpretation of the Con- 
stitution itself, had only 1,200/. a year. 
Such anomalies as these should not be 
allowed to exist. The miscellaneous 
charges I find to be 398,000/., and in 
1835, 274,000/., these charges being 
fixed on the Consolidated Fund. There 
is 60,000/. for commissions in Ireland ; 
but surely these commissions are not to 
last for ever. Then there are miscel- 
laneous charges on the annual grants 
of Parliament, these being last year 
3,911,000/., against 2,144,000/. in 1835. 

I now come to the payment for public 
works and salaries of public departments, 
together with all our colonial and con- 
sular establishments. Under this head 
there has been the most extraordinary 
profligacy of expenditure. The expense 
of the House we are in, or which we 
ought to get into, is a scandal to us. 
It seems to me, that from the beginning 
to the end this has been the most melan- 
choly and disgraceful proceeding the 
country has ever heard of. We have 
adopted for our style the most costly 
that can be thought of ; and it appears 
as if we had studied how we could lay 
on the greatest expense, in such a way 
that it could neither be seen nor ap- 
preciated, when we selected the florid 
Gothic style for our new Houses. The 
whole system, the whole proceedings of 
the House of Commons in this matter, 
from the top pinnacle of the new Houses 
to the sweeping of the floors, are charac- 
terised by as much disgraceful waste and 
extravagance as could be found in any 
portion of the public service. In this 
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department of public works, salaries, 
&c., I propose a large saving in the 
expenditure. I hope that in this pro- 
posal I shall have the co-operation of 
the hon. Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. 
Henley). 

Last year I showed the House, that 
from 1836 to 1848 there had been a 
continual succession of increases in the 
expenditure ; and that when the special 
exigencies which caused the increases 
had passed away, no return was made to 
the old expenditure. I refer to such 
exigencies as the Oregon and Maine 
boundary disputes, Tahiti, Syria, and 
the like. We come to the discussion of 
the subject now with the advantage of 
another year’s experience. We are an- 
other year further removed from that 
great crisis of European affairs which 
everybody expected was to lead to 
certain calamitous consequences, in the 
form of an international war. If there 
is one consoling remembrance, one drop 
of sweet in the cup of gall which 
Europe has drained during the last two 
or three years, it is this. We have 
extracted from all that turmoil and con- 
vulsion the fact that there is not a dis- 
position, on the part of the bulk of the 
people of any nation, to pass their own 
frontiers to make war upon any other 
nation. I speak of the people as distinct 
from their Governments, because we 
have always been told that when Louis 
Philippe should die, the French people 
are so inclinable to war that they will 
break the prison bars, and ravage 
Europe more like wild beasts than 
human beings. Well, we have now 
seen that these same people, while 
having the reins in their own hands, 
have shown no disposition to carry war 
into their neighbours’ territories. I do 
not wish the House to assume that the 
millennium is come, or that there will 
never be another international war ; I 
do not ask you totally to dismantle your 
ships, or leave your ports defenceless ; 
but that in which I am anxious you 
should concur with me is this, —that 
during the last twelve months events 
have rather been confirmatory than 
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otherwise of the views I then expressed 
with reference to the safety of making a 
gradual reduction of our armaments. 
Another point which I considered last 
year afforded a chance of a great reduc- 
tion of the army, was the state of our 
colonial relations. Now since that time 
a most important event has occurred. 
The Prime Minister of the Crown has 
adopted language in reference to the 
colonies which I have myself often held 
as to the principle of self-government on 
the part of those colonies. The noble 
Lord (Lord John Russell) went the full 
length of the views which I have ever 
entertained upon that subject ; and has 
most agreeably surprised me when dis- 
cussing the constitutions to beestablished 
in Australia, and more especially at the 
Cape of Good Hope. The noble Lord 
proposes to give to those colonies the 
right of framing their own constitution, 
of levying their own taxes, of determin- 
ing their own tariff, and of disposing of 
their own waste lands. The noble 
Lord has thereby disposed of those vast 
continents which the English people has 
held to belong to them, and which they 
once thought might yield them some- 
thing to aid and assist them in bearing 
their burdens and maintaining their 
position in the country. The noble Lord 
has given those vast continents to the 
people who live amidst them. Well, it 
is perfectly right ; but look at the con- 
sequences. This House cannot hereafter 
by legislation give 160 acres of land, 
which the American Government gives 
so frequently to those who deserve it, if 
Parliament even desired to favour the 
most deserving patriot in Her Majesty’s 
service, I do not complain of that ; 
but what I wish to ask with: reference 
to this question is, did the noble Lord 
intend to stop there? Is this country 
to give to the colonies as complete in- 
dependence as, nay, even greater in- 
dependence than, the separate States of 
the American Union possess, since they 
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who gives to the colonies the right 
of governing and taxing themselves to 
pay and maintain the military police 
‘which occupied those colonies? It is 
utterly impossible, under the altered 
circumstances arising out of the policy 
of the Government towards those co- 
lonies, that any Minister with a head 
on his shoulders, after declaring what I 
have heard declared with reference to 
Australia, the Cape of Good Hope, New 
Zealand, and Canada, can permanently 
impose upon the people of this country 
the charge of maintaining the military 
police ot those colonies. It is but a 
military police, and not an army kept 
up for the defence of the colonies from 
foreign attack : for this country charges 
itself with the expense of defending the 
colonies in the case of war. These 
military establishments are maintained 
10,000 miles away. We send out re- 
lief at an enormous expense, and that to 
maintain a police which the colonists are 
better able themselves to pay for than 
are the people of this country. 

In assuming that we may make a 
considerable reduction in the public ex- 
penditure by gradually withdrawing our 
troops from the colonies, let me not be 
answered by a reference to the case of 
our arsenals at Gibraltar, Malta, and 
Ceylon, or in those places where the 
African race predominated. I confine 
myself to those colonies where the Eng- 
lish race is likely to become indigenous 
and paramount. What is the object of 
maintaining these establishments? Is it 
in order to secure the connection be- 
tween England and her colonies? Such 
a ground can hardly be alleged; ‘and yet 
I know of no other motive, unless it be to 
preserve the patronage which the system 
afforded to the Minister. It is for the 
House to say whether the maintenance 
of patronage in Downing street is a suffi- 
cient reason for taxing the people of this 
country. It will be found that, taking 
into account the force kept in those co- 
lonies, the force kept at home for the 
necessary reliefs, and the number of men 
always on the ocean on their passage to 
and fro, there are means of reduction to 
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an amount not much short of 20,000 
men. 

But since 1835 we are placed in a differ- 
ent position with regard to the army re- 
quired at home. First, with reference 
to the means of transport, since the in- 
troduction of railways, the same number 
of troops gives a vast increase of power. 
We have a piece of very interesting evi- 
dence on that subject. General Gordon, 
Quartermaster-General, stated in his 
evidence before the Committee on Rail- 
ways in 1844:—‘ I should say that this 
mode of railway conveyance has en- 
abled the army (comparatively to the 
demand made upon it, a very small one) 
to do the work of a very large one: you 
send a battalion of 1000 men from Lon- 
don to Manchester in nine hours; and 
that same battalion marching would take 
seventeen days; and they arrive at the 
end of nine hours just as fresh, or nearly 
so, aS when they started.” What has 
been the practice of individuals in con- 
sequence of the facilities afforded by 
railways? Men of business keep smaller 
stocks on hand, because they can be 
easily supplied from their wholesale 
dealers. The Committee of last year on 
the Ordnance Estimates recommended 
the application of the same principle. 
There were found to be enormous stores 
scattered over different parts of the coun- 
try, and the Committee contended that 
the Government should avail themselves 
of the railroads as private individuals do. 
The Government promised to adopt that 
regulation; but I want them to under- 
stand that they may go a little further, 
and avail themselves of that mode of 
communication, and thereby do the same 
amount of work, in case of need, with a 
smaller number of troops. 

Assuming soldiers to be the proper 
means of keeping order in this country— 
though I concur in the opinion which 
was maintained thirty years ago by 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir 
Robert Peel), that this is a constitutional 
and civil country, and that the Govern- 
ment ought not to have recourse to mili- 
tary force at all—but assuming that 
bayonets are necessary to preserve order, 
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one soldier was at this moment, by 
means of the facilities of railways, more 
powerful than ten were in 1835. But 
this is not the only ground why I believe 
that we possess prospective means of 
reducing the army. Since 1835, we have 
very largely increased our armed force 
in other ways. We have embodied 
14,800 pensioners, 9,200 dockyard men 
are enrolled, formed into battalions, and 
regularly drilled; and there are about 
3,000 county constabulary. Here is an 
increase of 26,000 armed men in Eng- 
land, to which I may add an increase of 
5,000 constabulary in Ireland. All these 
things form additional ground why I 
hope to see a gradual reduction of our 
armed force. 

Take the case of Ireland. Ireland has 
always been the unhappy excuse for keep- 
ing upa large army at home. Ireland is 
now tranquil. Pass your measures for 
bringing Ireland into closer approxim- 
ation with this country, —for giving her 
your own institutions, and a better re- 
presentative system,—-and I believe we 
shall do more to preserve order there 
than if we were to a send a dozen regi- 
ments to that country. Ireland has never 
been so free from political excitement or 
disorganisation. That country will soon 
be brought within a short day’s journey of 
London, and need not be treated in any 
respect in future but as a province But 
there are now in Ireland 25,000 regular 
troops, to which are to be added the 
5,000 additional constabulary and up- 
wards of 5,000 pensioners, making in all 
between 35,000 and 36,000 armed men ; 
whereas there were only between 16,000 
and 17,000 rank and file in Ireland in 
1835. Ireland, then, affords means for 
a further reduction of the army. But it 
is not merely bya reduction of the force 
that I desire to see economy attained. 

I cannot speak with practical know- 
ledge of military affairs, but I speak from 
high military authority when I state that 
the organisation of the British army is 
the most extravagant of any army in 
Europe, and justifies the assertion that 
it is an army maintained especially for 
officers. What is the process going on 
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in the army? Last year we withdrew 
a few thousand drunken men from the 
service; but the complaint of the coun- 
try was, that the number of officers ought 
to have been reduced instead of the 
number of men. This process is going 
on again. You have announced it to be 
your intention to reduce 1,800 rank and 
file, but nothing is said of withdrawing a 
major, or a second-captain, or a second- 
lieutenant, from any of the regiments; 
but all in the higher grades are main- 
tained as before. Great economy might 
be gained in the army by a different 
organisation. It does not require one to 
be a military man to know that. 

With regard to the cavalry regiments, 
more particularly, does the system re- 
quire change. According to the present 
mode in which those regiments are or- 
ganised, they have become the laughing- 
stock of all the military men in Europe. 
There is a very distinguished man now in 
London, a general officer in the service 
of Austria, and who acquired some cele- 
brity in the war with Hungary. I asked 
that officer to look over our army list, 
and just give me some notion how far it 
corresponded with the system of his own 
country, which was regarded as a model 
of organisation, and which does not differ 
very much from that of Prussia and 
France. When he saw the number of 
officers assigned to one of our cavalry 
regiments he laughed outright. In the 
light cavalry, in the time of peace, there 
are eight squadrons of 180 men each, and 
of about 200 in war. These are com- 
missioned by one colonel, one lieutenant- 
colonel, two majors, eight captains of the 
first rank, eight captains of the second 
rank, sixteen lieutenants of the first rank, 
and sixteen lieutenants of the second 
rank, making fifty-two officers in all. 
This gives one officer to every twenty- 
eight men. In the English Guards there 
are thirty-two officers to a regiment of 
351, or an officer to every eleven men; 
in the cavalry and the line there are 
twenty-seven Officers to a regiment of 
328 men, or one officer to every twelve 
men. Put two English regiments into 
one, and maintain only half the present 
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number of officers, still you would have 
twenty more English officers than there 
were in an Austrian regiment. I would 
recommend the Government to alter this 
system, if it be only to take away the 
justification which it affords to the Liv- 
erpool and Manchester Reform Associ- 
ation for alleging that the army is kept 
up for the purpose of serving the aris- 
tocracy. Until you remove this fact, no 
one, either in this country or abroad, 
will believe that these forces are organ- 
ised for promoting the interests of the 
people. If you wished to reduce the 
army with the greatest economy to the 
people, and with the least loss of force, 
you should reduce the number of regi- 
ments by amalgamating them, and retain 
their bayonets at the expense of the 
officers. While we discharge the men 
and retain the officers, we shall destroy 
that which constitutes the strength of the 
army, and retain that which constitutes 
all the expense. 

With reference to the navy, the 
expense of that branch of our force 
has greatly increased since 1835. In 
1835, the estimate was 4,494,000/. ; and 
last year the amount was upwards of 
6,260,000/. I know of nothing to deter 
us from contemplating a gradual reduc- 
tion in our marine force. If we compare 
the British service with that of the United 
States in maritime matters, we shall find, 
that whilst the United States have only 
one line-of-battle ship at sea, wherever 
their commerce extended, the oceans 
and seas were visited by a body of small 
vessels of war, because these were in- 
tended to be what a navy should be in 
time of peace—a police protecting the 
mercantile marine. But this country 
keeps up an enormous force of line-of- 
battle ships which never can be used 
for the safety of commerce. By using 
small vessels of war, we might save 
a deal of expense. But large line-of- 
battle ships are maintained in order to 
afford opportunities of preferment to the 
higher classes. 


‘There are other reasons why the navy | 
might now be reduced which did not | 


exist in 1835. Independently of our 
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| regular navy, there is an immense avail- 
| able reserved force in the mercantile 
steamers of the country, which have 
been built for maintaining the Post-office 
communications. Last yeara Committee 
sat to inquire into the practicability of 
using large merchant steam vessels, in 
case of necessity, as a means of national 
defence. The Committee reported that 
it was practicable to call into use an 
amount of steam-power, should it be 
desirable for national defence. The 
report stated that there were 180 steam- 
ers of upwards of 400 tons burden, be- 
sides between 700 and 800 smaller ves- 
sels, which might all be made available 
in case of war. Beyond this, there are 
thirty-five other vessels in the mercantile 
steam navy, which could all be got ready 
in the course of a few weeks, if needed. 
There were none of these resources in 
1835. They have all grown up since. 

With respect to the navy in the Medi- 
terranean, I do not see any use in it. 
The great line-of-battle ships now in the 
port of Pirzeus had much better be lying 
up in ordinary, or on the stocks. I am 
very much afraid that, as long as we 
keep up in time of peace that enormous 
armament, there will always be a dis- 
position, either on the part of the Go- 
vernment, or of the Foreign Minister, or 
of the Admiral on the station, to bring 
these ships in some way into action, in 
order that at the end of the year the 
estimates might be renewed for the 
maintenance of that force. We ought 
to view this question in the way in which 
the United States has done. The fo- 
reign policy of the United States is a 
lesson to this country. They never arm 
themselves to the teeth ; they never put 
out their whole strength; they calculate 
that foreign countries will give them 
credit for the strength which they have 
lying latent. The policy of this country 
is quite the reverse. We seem to think 
that foreign nations ncver give us credit 
for power, unless we display it by having 
| a large number of line-of-battle ships 
afloat. 

Increase the prosperity and happiness 
of the people by a reduction of taxation, 
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and they will add to their real power 
quite as much as if they maintain large 
armies and powerful fleets. Money is 
the sinews of war; and those nations 
that are encumbered by an armed force, 
as is the case at this moment with Aus- 
tria and France, are in a position to be 
bullied by a country that has not the 
tenth part of the force in ships and regi- 
ments, but which has an easy exchequer 
with a wide margin for expenditure, and 
which is capable of drawing upon its 
latent resources. When I say this, I am 
not for disbanding the army, or dismant- 
ling the navy; but I speak in degree, 
and say that 10,000,000/. of money are 
enough to be expended upon that army 
and that navy, upon which 15,000, 000/. 
are now expended. 

With respect to the ordnance, it is 
impossible to deny that great economy 
might be gained by better management 
in that department. The Committee on 
the Ordnance Estimates found it neces- 
sary to remonstrate with the Government 
for keeping too many stores. By adopt- 
ing the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee, both in the navy and the ord- 
nance, a saving of fifteen per cent. will 
be effected, while the stores will be better 
manufactured. There will be no further 
loss on the sale of stores, which has 
amounted during the last year to between 
fifty and sixty per cent. upon a sum of 
not less than 500,000/. It has been 
suggested that the sappers, miners. and 
engineers, might be usefully employed 
at the fortresses abroad—Gibraltar and 
Malta—instead of the troops of the linc, 
who might be better employed else- 
where. I believe a great saving might 
be effected in the Ordnance department. 
Everybody connected with that branch 
of the service is dissatisfied with it, and 
requires a reorganisation of it. I have 
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States before the Mexican War, and 
more than the whole expenditure of 
Prussia. 

Those who think there is any danger 
to the defences of the country in my 
proposition, I beg to ask whether they 
do not see any risk, inconvenience, if not 
danger, in leaving our taxation in the 
state in which it now is! Some one in 
the City has written a pamphlet with a 
view to show that the country is lightly 
taxed. It may be perfectly true that 
there is more wealth in the country now 
than during the great war; but I main- 
tain that wealth does not pay the taxation 
of this country. If it did, we should 
have no rich man in the City writing a 
pamphlet to show that taxation is no 
evil. Whatever plan you may pursue, 
you cannot refrain from altering and 
abolishing many of those taxes that press 
upon the industry of the manufacturing 
and agricultural interests of the country. 

There is another doctrine recently 
enunciated—which is, that the country 
must not have a remission of taxation, 
even if it could be effected by a saving 
of expenditure, but that whatever surplus 
there is must be applied to the reduction 
of the National Debt. Whatever may 
be thought of that doctrine, Iam quite 
content if the country is able to pay the 
interest upon the principal of the Na- 
tional Debt. It is a poor beginning, 
witha surplus of 2,000,000/., to attempt 
paying off a debt of 800,000,000/. There 


‘ should be some grander scheme than that 
| before talking of paying off a debt of so 
| enormous an amount. 


I believe it is 
proposed to limit the plan to paying off 


' the debt which has been contracted with- 


come to the conclusion that in a very | 


few years we may very largely reduce 
the military and naval establishments, 
without in the slightest deyree endanger- 
ing the peace and security of the coun: 
try. What are the 10,000,000/, which: 
I propose to reduce? It is as much a. 
the whole expenditure of the United 


in the last three or four years. I con- 
sider that debt no more pressing in its 
nature than any portion of the debt con- 
tracted during the war. It may not be 
so objectionable, but all the debts were 
bad, and happy would it be if we could 
pay them all. But, whether the princi- 
pal were ever paid or not, the country 
will never recover the waste which the 
contracting of those debts has occasioned. 

The right hon, Gentleman the Member 
for Tamworth (Sir Robert Peel) in 1842 
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began a new system—that of reducing 
the taxes on industry, and of relieving 
trade and commerce, by substituting for 
duties on the necessaries of life a more 
direct system of taxation in the imposi- 
tion of a tax on income. It was not 
enacted in the most desirable shape ; 
but, bad as it is, I hope we never shall 
part with it, though I should like to see 
some modifications of it. Something 
greater must be done befure we can 
afford, out of our surplus, to pay any 
part of the debt, and at the same time 
have the means of abolishing those taxes 
which more immediately interfere with 
the productions of industry. 

T humbly submit that both those things 


must be done; but Government will be | 
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surplus of 2,000,000/. in relieving those 
who suffer from indirect taxation and are 
clamorous for its remission—not because 
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and a growing surplus, and at last a 
surplus of 10,000,000/. from this time. 
That would be a sum for abolishing 
something important. If you divide it 
into two, with half you might convert 
some part of the debt into terminable 
annuities, and with the other relieve the 
industry of the country from the duties 
on paper, soap, malt, hops, and other 
articles. Without such a plan, it will 
be only child’s play to look to a surplus. 

Is there not less danger, then, in trust- 
ing to our good intentions and to Divine 
Providence, instead of 10,000,000/. be- 
ing expended on our armaments? Is it 


; not better to trust to those elements of 


security, and have it in our power to 
relax taxation and give contentment to 
the people in the way which I have put 
before the House? It is to enable you 


' to take that course that I ask the House 


it takesso much money from their pock- | 


ets, but because it interferes with the pro- 
gress of business, whether it be the article 
of paper or any other that is hampered 
by the Excise. Whatever Government, 


therefore, is in power, must contemplate | 


a plan of finance by which it must look 


to have a much larger surplus than | 


2,000,000/. But how can that be done, 
if you do not adopt my plan, except it 
be by some other mode of taxation? I 
would vote for 10 per cent. direct tax- 
ation, if the Government would propose 
it; but they cannot dothat. They can, 
however, do without it, if they would 
reduce the expenditure to the standard 
of 1835. They would then get a present 


io pass the resolutions I am about to 
move. It is not a vote of want of con- 
fidence—it is, in fact, a vote of confid- 
ence; for there is a power that resists 
improvement in this country. It does 
not appear in public, but works by 
covert means, and it requires the coun- 
teraction of the House to enable the 
Government to take any step for the 
relief of the country. I ask you, then, 
as I regard the interests of those who 
sent you here, not to look at this as a 
party question—not to oppose my mo- 
tion, because I bring it forward—but to 
vote upon it éoné fide and upon its 
merits, and to go out into the same 
lobby with me in its favour. 
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(The discussion to which Mr. Cobden alludes in the commencement of this speech 
was a motion and division made and taken by Mr. M. T. Bass on the reduction of 


the Malt-duty by one-half. 


Mr. Cobden’s motion was supported by Mr. Roebuck, 
Mr. Milner Gibson, and others, and opposed by Mr. Urquhart. 


It was met by an 


amicable explanation on Lord Palmerston’s part, and was ultimately withdrawn. ] 


THE resolution which I have now to 
move is a logical sequence to the discus- 
sion in which the House has just been 
engaged. It has been said, in the 
course of this discussion, that it is im- 
possible for certain interests to support 
the present amount of taxation. One of 
the actuating circumstances that has 
influenced me in bringing forward this 
resolution is, that I think it will be so 
far suited to the present circumstances 
of the country that it will tend to pro- 
duce a diminution of burdens and a 
relief from taxation. 

I wish the real scope and purport of 
my motion to be understood at the out- 
set, so that it may not be misrepresented 
in the debate. I do not propose, then, 
to discuss or entertain the amount of the 
armies maintained upon the Continent. 
When I speak of warlike preparations, 
I allude to naval preparations and forti- 
fications. Our army is maintained with- 
out reference to the armies of the Conti- 
nent, and the armies of the Continent 
are never framed or maintained with 
reference to the army of England. In 
speaking of armies, which I regard as 
the standing curse of the present gener- 


ation, the matter is usually complicated 
by questions of a purely domestic cha- 
racter. I am told that the armies of the 
Continent are not kept up by the Go- 
vernments of those countries for the sake 
of meeting foreign enemies, but for the 
purpose of repressing their own subjects. 
This being the case, I am asked how I 
can persuade foreign Governments to 
reduce their armies, seeing that they 
were not kept up from the apprehension 
of a foreign foe, but in order to maintain 
internal order, as it is called. Now, I 
believe, if I can succeed in my motion 
with France, the examples of the two 
countries may be at once followed by 
other countries in the reduction of their 
navy, and that, if a reduction in the 
naval forces and fortifications of Eng- 
land and France takes place, other 
countries may afterwards follow with a 
reduction in their armies. 

I presume it will be admitted that the 
maintenance of a naval force, beyond 
what is necessary in time of peace for 
the protection of commerce, is an evil; 
but I shall be told it is a necessary evil. 
If I ask why, it will be said, ‘ Because 
other countries are armed as well as 
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ourselves.’ Well, admitting that, and 
assuming that France~ and England 
maintain a certain amount of naval 
force, not for the purpose of protecting 
commerce or acting as the police of the 
seas, but in order to hold themselves in 
a menacing attitude towards each other, 
that must be an unmitigated evil, and 
not only a pure waste, but it would be 
better and more economical if both voted 
that money and threw it into the sea, for 
both would then save the labour which 
was employed upon ships of war, and 
which might be more productively 
occupied. These two countries will be 
equally well prepared for warfare with 
each other if they reduce their force to 
one as if they both maintain their force 
at twenty, as their relative proportions 
will remain the same, and no advantage 
can be gained, in the event of hostilities, 
by keeping up this unnecessary force. 
Why do I assume that England arms 
against France, and i‘rance against Eng- 
land? Iam prepared to show that it is 
the avowed policy of both countries to 
arm themselves, so as to be prepared to 
meet the armaments provided by the 
other country. In the debate in the 
French Chamber of Deputies in 1846, 
when a motion was made for a vote of 
100,000, 000f. for a great augmentation 
of the navy, M. Thiers, who carried the 
resolution for this augmentation, said :— 


‘There is nothing offensive to England 
in citing her example, when our navy is 
under consideration, any more than there 
would be in speaking of Prussia, Austria, 
or Russia, if we were deliberating upon 
the strength of our army, We pay Eng- 
land the compliment of thinking only of 
her when determining our naval force ; 
we never heed the ships which sally forth 
from Trieste or Venice,—we care only 
for those that leave Portsmouth or Ply- 
mouth.’ 


I am told that the noble Lord below me 
was in the Chamber of Deputies when 
this speech was made. The noble Vis- 
count (Palmerston), in the debate on 
the financial statement in 1848, said :— 


‘So far from its affording any cause of of- 
fence of France that we should measure our 
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navy by such a standard, I am sure any 
one who follows the debates in the French 
Chambers, when their naval estimates 
come under discussion, must know that 
they follow the same course,—adopting 
the natural and only measure in such cases, 
namely, the naval force which other nations 
may have at the same time.’ 


In the same debate on the financial 
statement in 1848, the noble Lord 
(John Russell), after showing that the 
expenditure for the navy in France had 
increased since 1833 from 2,280,000/. 
to 3,902,000/., proceeded to observe :— 


‘Tam not alluding at all—it never has 
been the custom to allude, and I think we 
are quite right in that respect—to what 
may be the military force of foreign 
Powers. I do not, therefore, allude at all 
to the amount of the standing army that 
is kept up in France, or in Austria, or in 
Prussia, or in other foreign countries ; but 
sO great an increase in naval estimates, I 
think, does require the attention, and, at 
all events, should be within the knowledge 
of the House.’ 


I have two objections to that policy : 
first, it is an irritating policy, having a 
constant tendency to increase the evil, 
and to which I see no remedy unless it 
is in some way met ; and secondly, it is 
a proceeding on exaggerated reports 
and ideas spread upon the subject of 
the armaments of the two countries. 
When these things are exposed, they 
always bear the trace of great exaggera- 
tion. Iwill mention an instance. Our 
naval estimates were greatly increased 
in 1845. The French were alarmed. 
A Committee of the Chamber of Peers 
was appointed to inquire into the state 
of the French navy. They made a 
report. In that Report they said :— 


‘We have now to announce the execu- 
tion of a great scheme which the English 
Government is pursuing with its usual 
foresight, and which cannot fail to have a 


| vast influence upon the naval policy of 


other countries.’ (The report then goes on 
to state that, under the modest pretence of 
providing steam guard-ships, the British 
Admiralty is converting eight sailing-ves- 
selsinto formidable steam batteries, capable 
of remaining fifteen days at sea; that they 
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will be completed during that year; and 
chat it was expected they would be doubled 
in the following year.) ‘If’ (continues the 
Report) ‘we compare the powers of de- 
struction possessed by the broadsides of 
these floating fortresses with those of the 
most formidable batteries ever employed 
py an army upon land for the destruction 
of fortified places, we shall then know 
what to think of an armament provided 
under the modest and defensive guise of 
steam guard-ships. It is, then, for France 
an absolute necessity to prepare an arma- 
ment of a similar character and of equal 
force, so that we may have nothing to 
dread in future, in case of a possible mis- 
understanding with England.’ 

Now, in that Report it is broadly 
stated that eight steam guard-ships were 
being prepared by the British Govern- 
ment against France; and there was 
some ground for it, inasmuch as eight 
guard-ships were being altered with 
screw propellers ; but when I sat on 
the Committee on the Navy in 1848, I 
found, on examining the authorities of 
the Admirality, that only four of these 
steam guard-ships were ever completed, 
and that, instead of being of the charac- 
ter stated in the Report, they were only 
capable of going to sea for four days 
instead of fifteen, inasmuch as they 
were not prepared for carrying a large 
supply of coal. I will give another 
illustration of how the two countries 
play at see-saw in this respect. After 
the proceedings of England in 1845, and 
those of France in 1846, Mr. Ward, 
who was then Secretary of the Admiralty, 
came down to the House and proposed 
again an increase of our navy, citing the 
example of France. The proceedings 
of France, he said, ought to be a lesson 
to us, and imposed a great responsibility 
upon those who were in power in this 
country. But the British Government 
could not stop there. They ran the 
estimate up to 42,000, or, I believe, to 
44,000 men. That produced its fruits 
in France. I hold in my hand an ex- 
tract from a Report of the National 
Assembly on the Navy in 1849. It 
says :— / 

‘Let us see whether foreign Powers 
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really show us the example of a reduction 
of naval armaments. This very spring, 
England has voted 40,coo men for the 
sea service. This vote wil] amount to 
6,000,000/. sterling, without including the 
cost of artillery, &c., which is defrayed out 
of the Ordnance estimates. We content 
ourselves with twenty-four vessels of the 
line afloat, and sixteen in an advanced 
state upon the stocks, for our peace estab- 
lishment; the English have seventy afloat, 
besides those in course of building. With 
our peace establishment, such as it was 
fixed in 1846, we should be one-third in- 
ferior in strength to the English navy.’ 


But to illustrate this point further I 
will quote to the House an extract from 
a speech of the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty (Sir Francis Baring). In moving 
the naval estimates for the present year, 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Admiralty said (and it was this 
remark of the right hon. Gentleman that 
has induced me to give notice of this 
motion) :— 

‘It was impossible to fix upon what was 
necessary in their own establishment with- 
out looking to the establishments of foreign 
countries. He might, however, observe 
that they had had sufficient proof in the 
course of the last year that a gallant, 
active, and intelligent people, not far from 
themselves, had not by any means neg- 
lected their naval establishments and naval 
power.’ 


And the right hon. Gentleman went 
on to give a description of the naval 
evolutions at Cherbourg, and that great 
fortified place was held up to this coun- 
try, with a formidable account of its 
preparations. I now hold in my hand 
a Report of a Commission of the 
National Assembly for the outlay of 


| 6,800,000f. to continue the defensive 


works at Cherbourg; and it bears date 
the 11th of April, 1851. It says:— 


‘If we would be fully alive to the neces- 
sity of no longer leaving in a defenceless 
state the point most important and cer- 
tainly the most menaced upon the whole 
coast of the Channel, we have only to listen 


| to the opinion entertained of Cherbourg 


by the English, and especially by one 
of their most renowned sailors, Admiral 
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Napier, in his recent letter to the 7%mes. | he, ‘strange as it may appear, I shared 


We have only, in fact, to cast our eye upon 
the map, and to observe the vast works 
which the British Admiralty are now exe- 
cuting at Jersey and Alderney for the pur- 
pose of creating a rival establishment to 
our own. This is the more necessary, 
inasmuch as the railroads and stearn-boats 
in England are every day increasing, and 
their powerful means of transportation 
give to those who possess them the facility 
of concentrating upon any given point a 
sudden expedition. We must be on our 
guard against so powerful an enemy, situ- 
ate at so short a distance from our shores, 
and who, by the aid of steam, will be 
henceforth independent of wind, tides, and 
currents, which formerly impeded the 
operations of sailing vessels.’ 


One of the best things this House has 
done for a long time was to suspend the 
other night the works for the fortification 
of Alderney. These works are a men- 
ace and an affront to France, and are 
meant as a rival to Cherbourg. Now 
Cherbourg, as every one knows who has 
sailed along that coast, is a most useful, 
and valuable, and indispensable port of 
refuge for merchant ships,—in fact, a 
breakwater at Cherbourg might have 
been made by subscription from all the 
maritime States of Europe, so important 
is it to all who sail along that coast. 
But Alderney could mean nothing but a 
great fortitied place, within a few miles 
of France, intended to menace that 
country. Now, these fortifications arise 
out of a panicin England. If any one 
could get at the professional springs 
applied to panic, it would be a most 
amusing history. In 1845 the country 
was led to suppose that we were to be 
invaded by some maritime Power. A 
number of engineers had a roving com- 
mission to go along the coast and point 
out places where money could be spent 
in raising fortifications, and when they 
had exhausted the coast of England they 
went over to Jersey and Alderney. [ 
have heard the evidence of some of those 
gallant gentlemen. One of them said 
he went down to Plymouth—he found 
the people there expecting their throats 
would be cut the next day; and, said 


their alarm.’ It was understood that 
this panic had projected our harbours of 
refuge, as they were called, upon which 
it was suggested that between 4,000, ooo/. 
and 5,000,000/, should be expended. It 
was under the same panic that the works 
at Keyham, upon which 1,200,000/. had 
been wasted, and the works at Alder- 
ney, which had cost four times as much 
as the value of the fee-simple of the 
whole island, were projected. And thus 
it was that France had now an eager 
rivalry with us. M. Chevalier, in a 
pamphlet which he has published on 
the subject, endeavouring to stem this 
torrent of rivalry, said that while Eng- 
land had projected her fortitications on 
the coast of England, France at the same 
time had projected works to the extent 
of between 10,000, 000/. and 11,000,000/. 
sterling, without including the fortifica- 
tions of Paris, and he gives a compara- 
tive estimate of the increased expend- 
iture both of France and England from 
1838 to 1847, and shows that in that period 
England and France have constantly 
augmented their naval expenditure to 
the extent of between 13,000,000/. and 
14,000,000/. sterling, and that both 
going on in that neck-and-neck race of 
rivalry, the two countries have, in fact, 
spent nearly the same amount. Now, 
is there a remedy for that rivalry? Is 
it possible to bring human reason to 
bear upon that mass of folly? I am 
sure that Gentlemen.who think it neces- 
sary to have a precedent for what they 
do, will admit the force of the precedent 
I am about to quote. I am not going 
back to 1787, to the demolition of Dun- 
kirk, or to an armed neutrality, or to an 
arrangement made for a specific object 
for any armament, but there is a case in 
modern times bearing upon this question. 
There was a convention between this 
country and the United States to limit 
the amount of force in the lakes that 


separate Canada from America. The 
convention was this :— 
‘Arrangements between the United 


States and Great Britain, between Richard 
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Rush, Esq., acting as Secretary of the 
Department of State, and Charles Bagot, 
his Britannic Majesty's Envoy Extraordi- 
nary, &c., April, 1817.—The naval force 
to be maintained upon the American lakes 
by His Majesty and the Government of 
the United States shall henceforth be con- 
fined to the following vessels on each side, 
that is:—On Lake Ontario, to one vessel 
not exceeding roo tons burden, and armed 
with one 18-pound cannon; on the upper 
lakes to two vessels, not exceeding like 
burden each, and armed with like force; 
on the waters of Lake Champlain, to one 
vessel, not exceeding like burden and 
armed with like force. All other armed 
vessels on these lakes shall be forthwith 
dismantled, and no other vessels of war 
shall be built there or armed. If either 
party should hereafter be desirous of an- 
nulling this stipulation, and should give 
notive to that effect to the other party, it 
shall cease to be binding after the expira- 
tion of six months from the dzte of such 
notice. The naval force so to be limited 
shall be restricted to such services as will 
in no respect interfere with the proper 
duties of the armed vessels of the other 
party.’ 

It was entered into in 1817 at the 
close of the war with the United States, 
in the progress of which, in 1814, the 
Duke of Wellington was at Paris, and 
he then wrote to Sir G. Murray thus :-— 


‘I have told the Ministers repeatedly 
that a naval superiority on the lakes is a 
sine gud non of success in war on the 
frontier of Canada, even if our object 
should be solely defensive; and I hope 
that when you are there they will take 
care to secure it for you.’ 


So that, in case of any rupture between 
England and America, the occupation 
of the lakes was considered by that 
great authority to be necessary for suc- 
cess in hostilities; and yet notwithstand- 
ing that, immediately after the war, the 
two countries had the good sense to 
limit the amount of force upon the lakes, 
And what has been the result of that 
friendly convention? Not only has it 
had the effect of reducing the force, but 
of abolishing it altogether. When I sat 
on the Committee I did not find that 
any vessel was left on the lakes as an 
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armed force. I would ask, then, whether 
it is not possible to devise some plan, if 
not by actual convention, as in the case 
of America, yet by some communication 
with a Power like France, and say, ‘ We 
are mutually building so many vessels 
each in the year; our relative force is as 
three to two, and if we increase it ten- 
fold, still the relations will be the same. 
Will it not be possible, by a friendly 
understanding, to agree that we shall 
not go on in this rivalry, but that we 
shall put a mutual check upon this mu- 
tual injury?’ Lord Auckland stated 
before the Committee in 1848 that the 
amount of force left in the Pacific was 
always governed by the force left by 
other Powers. Now, I may be told 
that I am dealing merely with France; 
but there are only two countries of any 
importance as naval Powers, namely, 
France and Russia, for America had set 
an example, and was out of the question. 
When California was discovered, Ame- 
rica might have placed two or three 
line-of-battle ships off that coast, but she 
withdrew the only one she had there, 
and turned her artisans and shipwrights 
to construct some of the most magnifi- 
cent steam-vessels that were ever seen; 
and yet her commerce was extending, 
as our own is, The hon. Member for 
Stafford (Mr. Urquhart) may, perhaps, 
refer me to Russia; but I contend that 
no country that has not a mercantile 
marine can be a great naval country. 
You may build up a navy as Mehemet 
Ali has done, and put his fellahs on 
board, but if you have not a mercantile 
marine you never can become a great 
naval Power. Russia has, no doubt, a 
great number of ships at Cronstadt—I 
have seen them all—but if Russia had 
power she kept it at home; and there 
may be very good reasons why she did 
so, for I have heard remarks from Ame- 
rican skippers lying at Cronstadt to the 
effect that her vessels were not much to 
be admired. She has about 30,000 
sailors, but they are men taken from the 
interior, unaccustomed to sea duty, and 
are, of course, a complete laughing-stock 
to British seamen. I do not consider 
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that any country like America or Eng- 
land, carrying on an enormous com- 
merce, and with 100,000 mercantile 
sailors, can ever be endangered by a 
country having no mercantile marine. 
With reference to our distant stations, 
at all events America offers no obstacle, 
but rather invites us to this course by 
her example. France is the only coun- 
try that presents herself with any force 
upon foreign stations; and I ask, is it 
impracticable to carry out the same rule 
in regard to France that had been agreed 
to with the United States, or are we to 
go on ad infinitum, wasting our re- 
sources, and imposing unnecessary taxes 
in order to keep up that waste? I may 
be told, probably, that this is not the 
proper moment for such a resolution as 
this. I think that it is the proper mo- 
ment. I believe that nations are dis- 
posed for peace, and I am glad to be 
able to cite the opinion of the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government, 
and of the noble Lord the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, that there is a great 
disposition on the part of the people 
towards maintaining peace. I hold in 
my hand also an extract from the most 
powerful organ of public opinion in this 
country—the most powerful vehicle of 
public opinion in tke world—a paper 
which certainly everybody would admit 
has the best possible opportunity of 
knowing what the tendency of public 
opinion is throughout the world—I mean 
the Zzmes newspaper. That journal, in 
a recent leading article, says :— 


‘Wars of nation against nation are not 
the evil of the day, but the contests between 
classes in the same country. Europe is 
already so much governed by the represent- 
atives of tax-payers, thatan European war 
is an affair of improbable occurrence. 
Even in countries where constitutional 
government is not understood, the ruling 
power would be very slow, for its own 
sake, to impose taxes for purposes of war. 
England has remaifed at peace, although 
European society has gone through con- 
vulsions in the course of the last five years 
of which history presents no example since 
the breaking up of the Roman empire.’ 
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If there were not a disposition on the 
part of the people of the continent to 
go to war, where is the use or the neces- 
sity of the enormous naval force which 
France keeps up? Surely there must be 
as great a disposition on the part of that 
country as of this to reduce the burdens 
of taxation by diminishing expenditure. 
I have conversed with French statesmen 
upon this subject, and when I have put it 
to them, as I have done to English states- 
men, they have admitted that the plan 
which I propose would be most desirable 
for them. They say that they keep up 
their navy because England keeps up 
hers, but that it would be the greatest 
possible relief to them to be able to re- 
duce it. I believe that if our Government 
made a friendly proposal to France, it 
would be met in an amicable spirit. 
France does not pretend that she is as 
strong as England by sea, and she does 
not aim at being thought so, for it is in- 
variably admitted in the discussions in 
the French Chamber that she has no pre- 
tensions to rival England in the amount 
of her naval force. I say, then, that if 
a friendly proposal of this sort were only 
made to France, I fully believe it would 
be accepted. This leads me to what I 
consider the strongest reason why this 
system should be abolished, and it is this 
—that while the spirit of rivalry is main- 
tained by two countries so equal in point 
of resources, taking the army and navy 
together, it is impossible that one could 
ever gain a permanent advantage over 
the other. If one were exceedingly weak 
and the other strong, and the strong 
could have some extraordinary motive to 
oppress the weaker, I might despair to 
convince by argument ; but the case of 
England and France is very different. 
Whenever England increases her arma- 
ments and fortifications France does the 
same, and wee versd. We are pursuing 
a course, therefore, which holds out to 
neither country a prospect of any per- 
manent gain. We are not actuated by 
motives of ambition or aggression, but 
are simply acting for self-defence, and 
no rational mind in either country sup- 
poses anything else, than that a war 
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between the two countries must be inju- 
rious to both. Every country will have 
an interest in putting an end to this 
mutual rivalry and hostility by the course 
which I recommend. I shall be anxious 
to hear what the noble Lord says upon 
this. I donot ask the noble Lord to do 
it in any specific form. My resolution 
merely says that a communication should 
be entered into in a spirit of amity with 
France. I do not stipulate for a diplo- 
matic note in this form or that. I shall 
be perfectly satisfied if I see the attempt 
made, for the objection that I have to 
our system of policy was that there never 
had been an attempt made to stay the 
progress of this rivalry—there never had 
been anything done that could by possi- 
bility tend to bring the two countries to 
an understanding. All I stipulate for is, 
that diplomacy should put itself a little 
more into harmony with the spirit of the 
times, and should do that work which 
the public thought ought to be the occu- 
pation of diplomacy. I shall be told 
that it is an affair for public opinion, or 
for the operation of individual enterprise. 
Why, public opinion and individual en- 
terprise are doing much to bring England 
and France together. Compare the pre- 
sent state of things with that which 
existed twenty-five years ago. I remem- 
ber that at that time there were but two 
posts a week between London and Paris, 
Tuesdays and Fridays. Down to 1848, 
thirty-four hours were allowed fot trans- 
mitting a post to Paris; we now make 
the journey in eleven hours. Where there 
used to be thousands passing and repass- 
ing, there are now tens of thousands. 
Formerly, no man could be heard in our 
smaller towns and villages speaking a 
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foreign language, let it be what language 
it might, but the rude and vulgar passer- 
by would call him a Frenchman, and 
very likely insult him. We have seen 
a great change in all this. In this, the 
first year of the second half of the nine- 
teenth century, we have seen a most 
important change. We are witnessing 
now what a few years ago no one could 
have predicted as possible. We see men 
meeting together from all countries of 
the world, more like the gatherings ot 
nations in former times, when they came 
up for a great religious festival,—we find 
men speaking different languages, and 
bred in different habits, associating in 
one common temple erected for their 
reception and gratification. I ask, then, 
that the Government of the country 
should put itself in harmony with the 
spirit of the age, and should endeavour 
to do something to follow in the wake 
of what private enterprise and public 
opinion are achieving. I have the fullest 
conviction that one step taken in that 
direction will be attended with important 
consequences, and will redound to the 
honour and credit of any Foreign Minis- 
ter who, casting aside the old and musty 
maxims of diplomacy, shall step out and 
take in hand the task which I have hum- 
bly submitted to the noble Lord (Palmer- 
ston). I beg to move ‘An Address to 
Her Majesty, praying that she will direct 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
to enter into communication with the 
Government of France, and endeavour 
to prevent in future that rivalry of war- 
like preparations in time of peace which 
has hitherto been the policy of the two 
Governments, and to promote, if possible, 
a mutual reduction of armaments.’ 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, DECEMBER 13, 1852. 


[On December 3, 1852, Mr. Disraeli made his financial statement. 


Among other 


particulars, it proposed to extend the income-tax to Ireland. After a debate extend- 
ing over five nights, the resolutions of the Chancellor of the Exchequer were rejected 
by a majority of 19 (305 to 286), and Lord Derby retired from office. ] 


IF the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Davison) | discussing the question of the house-tax, 


who has just sat down, had offered one 
word of argument in reply to the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Halifax (Sir Charles Wood), on 
Friday evening, I should have felt it 
my duty to have recurred to the topics 
he then urged ; but as the hon. Gentle- 
man has not ventured to grapple with 
that speech, the statements contained in 
it remain unanswered, and that relieves 
me from the necessity of touching on 
the principal parts of the Budget of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (Mr. Disraeli). I wish, 
however, to refer to one part of the 
speech of the hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down. He represents the city 
of Belfast; and on a question which 
touches the taxation of the people of 
England, I think he would have exer- 
cised a sounder discretion if he had 
remained silent. By the obtrusive ac- 
tivity of the hon. Gentleman, attention 
is directed to that on which I should not 
have observed if he had been silent— 
that the question does not touch his 
constituents. The hon. Gentleman is 
an illustration of the evil of what is 
called an United Kingdom which is 
subjected to different modes of taxation 
in its different portions. We are now 


and the hon, Gentleman cordially con- 
curs in the proposition which has been 
made. Now, it is a house-tax for Eng- 
land and Scotland, and the city of 
Belfast has no interest whatever in the 
matter. We are going to deal with 
England—the hon. Gentleman has only 
himself to thank for any remarks I may 
make—and the hon. Gentleman is about 
to give his support to an income-tax, 
which is to be levied upon the trades 
and professions in England, and on my 
constituents in Yorkshire, and upon the 
manufacturers of linen-yarn at Leeds and 
Barnsley, I take this to be an illustra- 
tion of the evils and absurdities of the 
present system. There are in Belfast, 
as every one knows, establishments for 
the manufacture of linen-yarn and linen- 
cloth, which enter into competition with 
establishments for a similar manufacture 
possessed by my constituents in Leeds 
and in Barnsley. In Belfast labour is 
cheaper, the raw material is cheaper, 
capital is quite as cheap, and there is 
little difference in the price of coal. 
Now, my constituents pay to the Govern- 
ment 3 per cent. on the profits of their 
manufactures, while the constituents of 
the hon. Gentleman, who are engaged in 
the same trade, are exempt from that 
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tax. Is it not evident that my constitu- 
ents labour under a great disadvantage 
in competing with the constituents of 
the hon, Gentleman? And since he has 
entered into this discussion, I put it to 
him, whether he will be ready, by-and- 
by, to agree to a proposition which is 
threatened to be made by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Marylebone (Sir 
B. Hall), to extend the same income- 
tax to Ireland as it is to be levied in 
England? I leave the question to the 
consideration of the hon. Gentleman. 
With reference to the question which 
is immediately before the Committee, I 
will observe, that in some remarks which 
were made by an hon. Gentleman on 
Friday night, who spoke before the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Halifax, it was stated that somebody on 
this side of the House objected to the 
Budget, because it created an addition 
to the direct taxation of this country. 
The hon. Baronet the Member for 
Hertfordshire (Sir E. Bulwer Lytton), 
and the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Cambridgeshire (Mr. E. Ball), threw 
out such taunts as these against the Free- 
traders, and said, ‘Now we will put 
you to the test; carry out your own 
principles now that we are all Free- 
traders.’ Now, I am prepared to an- 
swer the challenge thrown out with 
regard to the promotion of direct taxa- 
tion. I say, on the part of the Free- 
traders, that we do not object to direct 
taxation, where, in the first place, it is 
shown to us that it is levied equally on 
all descriptions of property ; and where, 
in the second place, it is shown that a 
direct tax is one which will prove bene- 
ficial to all the interests of the country. 
But we do not recognise any right on 
the part of the representatives of the 
agricultural districts, or any claim arising 
out of Free-trade, which entitles them 
to levy a tax on some particular kind of 
property in the towns, in order to relieve 
certain kinds of property in the country 
from taxation, for that would be a one- 
sided, partialy and unjust system, and 
just the kind of system which we have 
been struggling for the last fourteen 
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years to get rid of by the abolition of 
the Corn-laws. It would be, in fact, 
adopting the odious principle of com- 
pensation. Our first answer to the taunt 
from the other side of the House is, 
that we do not recognise, on the part of 
Members representing the agricultural 
districts, any grievances or losses incur- 
red by them which entitle them to ask 
anybody else to submit to taxes which 
they do not pay themselves. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite seem to doubt this 
very point themselves. The hon. Baro- 
net the Member for Hertfordshire (Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton) says, that a 
great deal depends on the way in which 
relief is granted. ‘Do it graciously,’ he 
said ; ‘even if you don’t grant that the 
farmers are distressed, still they think. 
they are, and therefore give them some- 
thing, in the way of the abolition of 
the malt-tax, which may console them.’ 
This is a very sentimental way of deal- 
ing with a great question, which involves 
a sum to be counted by millions, and one 
which I do not understand. I deny that 
there is any distress which entitles them 
to ask for compensation. I had a note 
the other day from one of the most 
enterprising and intelligent farmers in 
the East Lothians, which I will read to 
the House, as I believe it will afford not 
a bad explanation of the condition of the 
farming world in general. He says :— 


‘The farmers of the Lothians of Scot- 
land, essentially a wheat district, never 
were, aS a body, in a more flourishing 
condition ; and the demand for land, in 
consequence, is beyond parallel for the last 
thirty years. Every farm that is to let 
brings an advanced rent of from 10 to 30 
per cent. I have four years of my lease to 
run, but have made a new arrangement at 
an increased rent of 15 per cent., which 
I begin to pay immediately, and I have 
always one-fourth of my land in wheat. 
Two farms have been let in this parish, 
within the last six months, at a similar ad- 
vance to my own, and an adjoining farm, 
belonging to the Marquis of Dalhousie, is 
at present to let, the factor beingin London, 
with the offers in his pocket, to show to his 
Lordship’s commissioners ; and I know for 
a fact that first-rate tenants, men of capital 
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and skill, have offered 30 per cent. increase | objection to the Budget is, that it does 


on the rent which the farm was let nineteen 
years ago, when it was advertised for six 
months, and then let to the highest bidder. 
My brother took a farm last week adjoin- 
ing the one on which he resides of 225 
acres imperial, and for which he pays 20 
per cent. increase of rent. 
have brought higher additional rents ; but 
I have said enough to show you that any 
talk of agriculturai distress is sheer non- 
sense, and for nyself 1 have done, and am 
doing, as well as I could possibly desire, 


One of the principal reasons for this is, | 


that where land is properly drained, by a 
liberal use of guano and other artificial 


manures, the crops have been increased | 


one half at least, and every acre is made to 
carry as much corn as can stand. It costs 
me as muchas7oo/. per annum for artificial 
manures, on a farm of 650 imperial acres. 
I know several farmers whose outlay in 


proportion is greater; but then, in place | 


of four quarters of wheat per acre, we have 
now Six. or seven quarters, and other grains 
in proportion ; while root crops ave also 
much heavier, and their value per ton is as 
great or greater than ever—thanks to the 
humerous consumers of butchers’ meat.’ 


I mention this in the outset, because 
I have observed in the papers this 
morning a letter written by a Member 
of the Cabinet—if he is not a Member 
of the Cabinet, he is an exponent of the 
policy of the Ministry—and he states 
to his constituents, that although the 
Government do not intend to propose 
a return to protection, yet that they do 
intend to propose compensation, and 
that the Budget is the first step towards 
it, and that the repeal of the malt-tax is 
peculiarly a measure of relief to the 
landed interest. If such is the case, I 
say that we are entering on the old 
controversy between town and country, 
and you compel us to go into this con- 
troversy in a spirit that I thought was 
never to have been revived. An hon. 
Gentleman opposite says, ‘Carry out 
your principles of direct taxation with 
regard to the duty on soap and on 
paper.’ I say that I am ready to carry 
out direct taxation, if you propose a tax 
which shall be equitable, and levied on 
all kinds of property alike; but my 


Sheep-farms | 


not carry out direct taxation fairly and 
equitably. The proposal now made 
with regard to the house-tax is most 
unjust. What do you propose? You 
have already ‘mposed a property-tax of 
3 percent. on all land and on all houses. 
You next go to Schedule A, and you lay 
an additional house-tax of ninepence in 
the pound, or 334 per cent., making the 
tax on houses to be at the rate of 63¢ 
per cent. as against 3 per cent. on land. 
‘Then you say, ‘ We want more money 
by direct taxation,’ and you come with 
your scheme of compensation, or rather 
I should call it spoliation; and you go 
to Schedule A again, and select houses, 
and lay on another ninepence in the 
pound, or another 334 per cent., thus 
making the tax 10% per cent. on houses 
as against 3 per cent. on land. 

But that is not all; for we all know 
that in making an assessment on real 
property and on houses, you assess 
houses at a much fewer number of years’ 
purchase than you do land; for land is 
usually assessed at thirty years’ purchase, 
while houses are only assessed at the 
utmost at fifteen years’ purchase; and 
therefore, if you levy the same rate of 
taxation on both of them, you cause a 
double pressure of taxation upon houses 
as compared with land. If you invest 
1,000/, in land, and 1,000/. in houses, 
while the one is assessed at thirty years’ 
purchase, and the other at fifteen, if you 
lay the same tax on both of them, it is, 
in fact, double on the sum invested in 
houses, making in the whole 10% 
per cent., and that brings the whole 
amount you levy on houses up to 21 per 
cent., and that is what you propose to 
levy on houses as against 3 per cent. on 
land. That is a great injustice on the 
part of the Government, and the House 
will do wrong even to attempt it; for, 
even if it is carried by a majority, do 
you think you will ever be able to main- 
tain it? Do you think that the intelligent 
people of the towns will ever submit to 
it? Do you think that those centres from 
which radiate the light and intelligence 
of the country-——Why, whence do you 
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get your literature and your science? Is 
it not from the towns? I never heard 
that we went into country hamlets to 
seek for such things. I say, if you pass 
such a law, you cannot expect it will be 
submitted to; and it would be the worst 
thing that could happen for you, for you 
will revive the old controversy between 
town and country—but not in the old 
form, when hon. Gentlemen opposite 
could say it is a contest between cotton- 
lords and landlords—but they will have 
every little market-town taking sides 
against them, for they will all see the 
injustice that is practised on the owner 
of house property. Your argument is, 
that this house-tax would be a tax, not 
on house property but on rents. I think 
myself that this, as well as every other 
tax, would ultimately be felt more or 
less by everybody. But, at all events, as 
regards the great proportion of house 
property, it can be clearly shown that 
you tax the owners as well as the occu- 
piers, inasmuch as there are a large 
number of houses in the towns which 
are owned by those who live in them. 
Let the House see how the tax will 
work. You have benefit building so- 
cieties, whereby frugal mechanics and 
humble tradesmen manage, in the shape 
of weekly payments, to get together 
sums of money sufficiently large to build 
or purchase houses for themselves, and 
many of these houses would be generally 
10/7. houses; and in future they will be 
still more numerous than they have been, 
for I am glad to say the saving character 
of this class of society is increasing, and 
they are now happily bent on improving 
their dwellings. Well, what kind of 
justice is it to meet these men, immedi- 
ately that they have accumulated as 
much savings as enables them to become 
possessors of small houses, with this 
inordinate taxation? Your notion of 
justice is to say that they shall pay at 
the rate of 21 per cent. on their invest- 
ment, in proportion to the 3 per cent., 
which is all that is paid by the owners 
of the large landed estates. Take an- 
other example. Look at the vast landed 
property in the metropolis owned by 
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noblemen, who let it out on building 
leases. Take Belgrave-square, for in- 
stance. You would find houses built 
there on land held on a 99 years’ lease, 
and at a ground-rent of about 50/. a year 
for each house. Well, the person who had 
put the bricks and mortar on the ground, 
or who has bought it, is subjected to this 
direct taxation, but it does not reach the 
ground landlord. He carries off his 
20,000/. or 30,000/. a year, and is left 
untouched. Is there any justice in that? 
Let me remind you, further, that the 
householders in towns are subjected to 
very heavy charges of another kind—to 
a vast number of local charges, not only 
for the support of the poor, but for 
police-rates, for highway-rates, for light- 
ing, and for every description of impost; 
and bear in mind that inequality of the 
pressure of the rating, which I alluded 
to before—that the smaller number of 
years’ purchase that this house property 
is rated at, presses with equal severity 
on the owners of that property in assess- 
ing it for the local rates, as in the case of 
the property and house-tax. Not only, 
therefore, has this property higher gen- 
eral taxes to pay, proportionally, but it 
has higher taxes to pay for local purposes. 
You cannot expect a system of direct 
taxation, which would work like this, 
can ever be maintained. And what is this 
direct tax to be laid on for which we are 
now discussing—for it is the house-tax 
which is now before you? It is to be laid 
on for the purpose of enabling us to 
remove one-half of the malt-tax. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. Christopher) 
has stated, with his usual frankness, what 
the object of it was. He tells us that the 
Government are about to take off one- 
half of the malt-tax for the benefit of the 
land. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
however, tells us that he makes the 
proposition in the interest of the con- 
sumer. 

Well, which are we to believe? I 
certainly think the Government would 
do well to come to some understanding 
with respect to their principles, or, at 
least, if they AROS eetee) that one or 
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the other section of them should engage 
to be silent. My idea of the malt-tax is 
precisely that of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—that it is a tax paid by the 
consumer, but that, undoubtedly, as with 
all taxes laid on a commodity we pro- 
duce, the producer is subjected to incon- 
venience and to loss by it. The illus- 
tration which the right hon. Gentleman 
gave is precisely analogous. The cotton 
printers protested against the 3/2d. per 
square yard duty on printed cottons, 
because that duty tended to hamper them 
in their business, and to diminish the 
consumption of their goods. I quite 
agree, therefore, with the right hon. 
Gentleman, that the consumer will prim- 
arily be benefited by the remission of the 
malt-tax, and also that the producer will 
be benefited, although to a small extent 
comparatively. But I have always un- 
derstood that the great grievance of this 
tax consists in the Excise regulations 
which it imposes. This does not affect 
the farmer, it is true; but in one way it 
does affect him. An intelligent farmer, 
with whom I have the honour to be ac- 
quainted — one who has been a Free- 
trader from the time the Anti-Corn-law 
League began its agitation—I mean Mr. 
Lattimore of Hertfordshire, who is a 
model farmer, and admitted to be so by 
all his neighbours,—Mr, Lattimore was 
the first who converted me to the import- 
ance of repealing the malt-tax, on the 
ground that it would enable the farmer 
to feed his cattle with malt. How far 
this is a valid ground I cannot say; but 
I have so much faith in Mr. Lattimore’s 
judgment, that I believe it to be a valid 
ground, and I have always considered 
the claim of the farmer to the repeal of 
the tax to be founded upon that fact, if 
it be a fact. I have, therefore, publiely 
stated, that if we could by any means 
produce the necessary revenue without 
the malt-tax, I would advocate its total 
remission; but I have at the same time 
always said this—that I would never be 
a party to imposing a substitute for the 
malt-tax. I don’t know that you could 
point out to me any tax, however little 


objectionable in its form, which I would | 
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substitute for the malt-tax, if the amount 
of revenue it produces is indispensable. 
And I am not less strongly opposed to 
removing only one-half of the malt-tax. 
I voted some two years ago against the 
proposition of that kind of my hon. friend 
the Member for Derby (Mr. Bass). My 
objection to the remission of one-half the 
malt-tax is on principle. I won’t agree 
to halve an Excise tax, especially the 
malt-tax. I object, independent of my 
objection, to the way in which you pro- 
pose to make up the deficiency. As the 
right hon. Gentleman (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) has put the case —as 
the case merely of the consumers—it is 
open to objections of a serious kind. The 
right hon. Gentleman says that beer, like 
bread, is a primary necessary of life; 
and that idea has been complacently re- 
peated by all the hon. Gentlemen who 
have spoken on that side since—that it 
is a necessary of life, indispensable to 
the health and strength of the labourer. 
Now, the fact is, that there is a wide 
difference of opinion on that subject ; and 
I have repeatedly said, both in this 
House and out of it, that the great diffi- 
culty you have to meet in dealing with 
the malt-tax is, that there is a large, a 
growing, and an influential body in this 
country—some of them very fanatical, 
too—who hold the opinion, that beer is 
not only not a necessary of life, but that 
it is a very pernicious beverage to the 
individual, indulgence in which leads to 
the infliction of serious evils on the com- 
munity. You think they are wrong, no 
doubt; but you have to deal with that 
class, which, within my knowledge, is a 
numerous and a highly influential one 
among our constituencies; and I think 
that, wrong or right, they are entitled to 
be heard in this House. This class is 
not speaking wildly, or without consi- 
derable authority; and it may not be 
amiss if I read to the House what has 
been said on the subject by certain per- 
sons, begging hon. Gentlemen not to give 
way to any lively emotion until they have 
heard the names attached to this docu- 
ment. These persons say :— 


‘An opinion, handed down from rude 
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and ignorant times, and imbibed by Eng- 
lishmen in their youth, has become very 
general—that the habitual use of some por- 
tion of alcoholic drink, as of wine, beer, or 
spirits, is beneficial to health, and even 
necessary to thuse subjected to habitual 
labour. Anatomy, physiology, and expe- 
rience of all ages and countries, when pro- 
perly examined, must satisfy every mind, 
well informed in medical science, that the 
above opinion is altogether erroneous. 
Man, in ordinary health, like other animals, 
requires not any such stimulants, and can- 
not be benefited by the employment of any 
quantity of them, large or small; nor will 
their use during his lifetime increase the 
aggregate amount of his laLour in what- 
ever quantity they are employed,—they 
will rather tend to diminish it.’ 


Now, that is a very strong opinion ; 
and that ‘opinion’ is signed by upwards 
of seventy of the principal medical men 
of the kingdom, amongst whom I find 
the great names of Sir Benjamin Brodie, 
Dr. Chambers, Sir James Clark, Mr. 
Barnsby Cooper, Dr. Davies, Mr. Aston 
Key, Mr. Travers, and Dr. Ure. I 
think that, after having got such a de- 
claration as that, I am entitled to say 
that this question—whether an increase 
in the consumption of beer would in- 
crease the health and strength of the 
people of this country—is, at least, an 
open question; and in this direction, 
therefore, I claim leave to differ with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and his 
friends. Ana observe that this increas- 
ed house-tax woul fall on very many 
thousand professors of ‘ temperance,’ and 
that some of you avow your object, in 
imposing that tax, is to cheapen the 
price of beer. The ‘ teetotallers’ among 
my constituents would naturally say, 
‘ We don’t want to be relieved from the 
malt-tax ; we have already repealed it, 
so far as we are concerned; we are 
trying, by tracts and lectures, to induce 
our fellow-citizens to imitate us; and 
we think your Budget unjust, and we 
won’t have it.’ And, more than that, 
they believe that the consumption of 
malt is pernicious to the interests of 
society, and take pains to persuade their 
fellow-subjects that it is so; and yet 
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the Government ask them to submit tu 
the house-tax, in order that beer may be 
cheapened, and that a greater consump- 
tion of it may be occasioned. Had the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer put his 
proposition on any other ground—on 
the scientific ground, that the malt-tax 
was a nuisance to the trader, and that 
it prevented the farmer giving desirable 
food to cattle —all the principles of 
political economy would come to his aid, 
and we should be compelled to acquiesce 
in the project. But, as it is, the obstacles 
you have to encounter are twofold : first, 
that you substitute a partial tax not 
levied equally on property generally ; 
and next, that the malt-tax is to be re- 
duced to a purpose to which the great 
bulk of the people are indifferent, and 
to which hundreds of thousands—I have 
heard them estimated at millions—are 
wholly opposed, on strong grounds of 
moral principle. Such being the ease, 
I don’t think you have the least chance 
whatever of passing a house-tax. I don’t 
know what a present majority of the 
House may do; but I can tell you, you 
can’t maintain that tax if you pass it. 
You have seen lately with the window- 
tax, how long-lived is an agitation 
against an unjust impost ; and, depend 
upon it, you are embarking in a contest 
out of which you will come as disas- 
trously as you have done out of the 
battle for Portection—with this differ- 
ence, that you will be far more easily 
beaten. And what is more, you are 
going to fight a battle not worth fight- 
ing for. I can hardly bring myself to 
regard this as an attempt at compensa- 
tion. I did not want to allude to the 
thing; but the statement of the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster does 
not leave me a chance of passing it 
over, and I have been obliged, in some 
respects, to deal with it in that manner. 
There is another proposal, in connection 
with this subject, in regard to which I 
think the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has really quite wrecked his character 
as a financier ; and that is the proposal 
to remit one-half of the hop-duties. I 
have often had communications with the 
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growers of hops in Sussex, who have 
represented that they wanted the whole 
duty off, but have expressed apprehen- 
sions, in consequence of the Kent hop- 
growers advocating only a removal of 
half the duty; and I have comforted 
them in this way,—‘ Don’t alarm your- 
self for a moment ; for, after the great 
doings of Peel, we shall never have a 
half-and-half Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer making two bites at a cherry.’ 
Here is a most exceptional tax—the 
only tax you have collected upon the 
produce in the fields and gardens of the 
country—worthy, no doubt, of Persia, 
or of Turkey, but too ridiculous for 
this England of 1852. How is it col- 
lected? Every September the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer sends a little 
army of tax-gatherers into half-a-dozen 
counties ; and every Member of Par- 
liament knows that every spring he is 
asked by some unfortunate poor fellow 
to use his influence to get for him this 
temporary employment in collecting the 
hop-duty. In September the hops are 
picked, carried, and dried, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer disperses 
his little army of taxmen over half-a- 
dozen counties. They take stock of the 
hops, and thus an estimate of the tax is 
got. It comes sometimes to 200,000/, 
a year, sometimes to 300,000/., some- 
times to 400,000/. a year; hardly ever 
to half a million. Thus it has all the 
evils that can attach to any tax; it is 


cumbrous and costly in its collection ; | 


it is uncertain in amount—no Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ever being able 
to calculate to any positive amount on 
it; and it bears with most unequal pres- 
sure on different parts of the country. 
In some districts, the hops are hardly 
worth half the price of hops grown in 
other districts; and as this is a tax on 


the quantity and not on the value, of | 


course it falls with the severest pressure 
on the poorest soils and the poorest 
quality of hops. Well, is it conceivable 
that the right hon. Gentleman, after the 
experience we have had of the great 
works that some of his predecessors have 
done—after the Corn-laws had been 
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abolished, and the vast system of Navi- 
gation-laws had been done away with 
—could come down to the House of 
Commons, and as a great scheme of 
finance, propose such a mockery, the 
remission of one-half the hop-duties ? 
I hope the House will never consent to 
such a paltry and trifling policy as this. 
If no one else will make the motion, I 
will myself undertake to propose the 
total repeal of the hop-duties, and even 
should that not be carried, I will still 
vote against the repeal of only one-half 
the tax ; for it is far better to keep it as 
it is, if we cannot get it done away with 
altogether. 

With regard to the proposed modifi- 
cation of the income-tax, I feel bound to 
give the Government every credit for the 
way in which they have dealt with that 
question. I do say it is most remarkable 
that a Government supported almost 
exclusively by county Members—repre- 
senting territorial interests only—should 
be the first Government to deal—at all 
events, in principle, if not going to the 
full extent—fairly with the income-tax, 
as it relates to trades and professions. 
Most assuredly that proposal should have 
come from a Government representing 
this side of the House. My own opinion 
is, in spite of all that mathematicians 
and philosophers may say, that when you 
are going to levy a tax upon income and 
property, you must adopt one of two 
courses—either vary the tax upon in- 
comes, making it lighter than the tax 
upon property, or take the plan which 
has been adopted in the United States, 
and capitalise the whole property of the 
country, whether it is in land, or in 
capital or stock engaged in trade—capi- 
talise it all, and levy the same rate on all. 
Either you must capitalise all in this way 
equally, or you must makea distinction 
between permanent property and incomes 
derived from precarious sources—the 


practice of professions—the midnight 
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working of the physician, and the daily 
toil of the lawyer—from trades such as 
that of a farmer, whose profits depend 
upon the changing manner in which his 
capital fructifies on the soil, and the 
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income of a man who sleeps while his 
property fructifies. I repeat that I must 
give the Government credit for their in- 
tentions to make this distinction ; and I 
am persuaded that if it is not done by 
them, it must very speedily be done by 
some one else. 

But in dealing with this question the 
old curse of the party has settled on the 
right honourable Gentleman, and he 
could not deal fairly with it; he was 
obliged to make a miserable, paltry at- 
tempt to get a special benefit for the 
tenant-farmer. Instead of charging the 
farmer the tax on one-half of his rent, 
he proposes to reduce it to one-third. 
In the time of Pitt, the farmer paid on 
three-fourths ; Sir R. Peel reduced the 
three-fourths to an estimate on one-half 
of the rent; and now it is asked to go 
down to one-third. Well now, really, I 
will ask hon. Gentlemen—say, the hon. 
Member for Somersetshire (Mr. Miles) — 
whether they think farming would be 
worth following as a trade, if the tenant- 
farmer could only get a profit equal to 
one-third of his rent ?—that the income 
derived from profit and interest on his 
capital—from profit arising out of hisown 
skill and industry—would altogether 
only amount to one-third of his rent? 
Would it not be better for you to say at 
once, if that is so, he ought not to be 
taxed on his income at all? But would 
it not be much nearer the mark to say 
that it ought to be equal to the whole 
rent? 

You are proposing to extend the area 
of the income-tax, so as to embrace in- 
comes of 50/. a year from real property, 
and of 100/, a year from trades and pro- 
fessions ; and, as a principle, 1am bound 
to say that I do not object to an exten- 
sion of the area of direct taxation. But 
I say, too, include all alike within the 
area—tax every description of income 
and property. Certainly, you are em- 
barrassed in applying the principle; for 
you have such an amount of indirect tax- 
ation, comprising seven-eighths of your 
whole revenue, and which, no doubt, 
presses with the greatest severity on 
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labouring classes, that there are large 
sections of the community who have a 
claim to exemption from direct taxation. 
There is, in fact, no other ground on 
which you can resist the application of 
the principle, that your direct taxation 
should be universal. 

The proposal of the Government is 
to extend the area of the tax to incomes 
of 50/7. on property, and r1oo/. from 
trades and professions. Let us see how 
this extension to incomes of 50/. and 
100/. affects the justice of the case, as 
compared with what you are going to 
do towards the farmers. I will put a 
case of a farmer with a farm of 250 acres 
of moderate land, and paying a rent of 
280/. ayear. By your proposals, farmers 
paying rents under 300/. a year are ex- 
empt from this tax altogether, because it 
is proposed that the tax shall not apply 
to farmers whose rents are under 300/. 
ayear. If the farmer I speak of farms 
as he should do in Free-trade times, he 
has 2,000/7. or 3,000/. capital. In fact, 
10/. an acre is not so much as he should 
have; he would be better with 15/.; 
but, at any rate, he should have not less 
than ro/. an acre. Here, then, would 
be a man with a capital employed of 
2,500/. paying no income-tax whatever, 
the Government assuming that he does 
not make 100/. a year. Let that be 
assumed. This farmer goes into the 
market town, riding his nag, and look- 
ing in fine health and great spirits; and 
he passes by a lawyer’s clerk, who gets 
100/, a year, and who is subjected to an 
income-tax of 5(d. in the pound. The 
farmer has 250 acres of land, many la- 
bourers employed, stables full of horses, 
sheds full of cows, pens full of sheep, 
yards full of stacks; and yet the lawyer’s 
clerk pays, and this farmer does not pay, 
income-tax. 

Now, do not deceive yourselves ; do 
not suppose for a moment that this could 
last. Is there any judgment or common 
sense in making such a proposal? Is it 
not provoking a quarrel with us on the 
most miserable grounds? You say you 
want in this way to benefit the farmer ; 


smaller incomes, and especially on the | but I do believe, on my honour, unless 
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the farmers are very unlike the rest of 
their countrymen, that they will not 
thank you for putting them in this in- 
vidious position. They do not want 
these special exemptions; they want to 
be regarded as contributors to the revenue 
on the same footing as the rest of their 
countrymen. 

By your proposal you are widening 
the operation of the income-tax, so as 
to embrace a greater number of: people 
who were not included in its range 
before; you do that on ‘ principle.’ But 
you have especially framed your measure 
so as to prevent any new class of farmers 
from being brought under the range of the 
tax. Is it worthy of the territorial party ? 
What do you mean by it? Are you al- 
ways to keep the farmers on your hands 
as a separate and distinct class? I put 
it to the farmers—have they not had 
enough of it themselves? Have they 
felt it to be their interest to be kept apart 
as a separate class, to be made political 
capital of ? I thought the example which 
had been shown in the last few years, in 
the case cf the farmers, of the way in 
which they have been most ridiculously 
bamboozled, would have been enough 
for them; I really thought it would have 
had the effect of preventing them, or any 
other class, from being made a separ- 
ate class for political objects. I never 
thought we should have had a body of 
men setting up as friends of the tailors, 
or friends of the grocers, or friends of 
the shoemakers. I thought that trade 
would have been kept out of the arena 
of politics for ever, after the ridiculous 
way in which the farmers have been 
bamboozled; and I sincerely hope that 
this Budget will be modified and with- 
drawn, and that farmers will be placed 
on an equality with other classes, and 
will be made to pay on their profits 
just the same as other people. I know 
the objection that is made to that. You 
say farmers do not keep books, and that, 
therefore, they cannot give an account of 
their profits. Well, here is a good op- 
portunity for making them keep books. 
You cannot do the farniers a greater 
service than by inducing them to keep 
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books, and to know exactly what they 
realise in a year. 

No, Sir, I did not expect that on this 
occasion we should have had these old 
grievances revived. The Chancellor ot 
the Exchequer has thrown over local 
burdens, and we were to hear no more 
about exclusive taxation of that kind ; 
I thought that we were about to get rid 
of this farming interest altogether ; but 
it seems to me that hon. Gentlemen have 
not entirely comprehended their position, 
and do not yet understand what Free 
Tradeis. Itseems to me they have con- 
founded two subjects which are not the 
same—the question of protective duties 
and the question of direct taxation. 

Now they will perhaps excuse me if 
I give them a little A BC on this matter. 
I see the hon. Member for Cambridge- 
shire (Mr. Ball) here. He has not been 
much accustomed to hear Free-trade 
speeches. I want to show him and other 
hon. Gentlemen what it is we have been 
doing. I beg to inform that hon, Member 
and other hon. Gentlemen on the same 
side, that the advocates of Free Trade 
have not been necessarily the advocates 
of direct taxation. Direct taxation is 
indeed a distinct question from that in 
which we have embarked. We have been 
opposed to protective duties, and we have 
said, ‘ Give us freedom of exchange with 
other countries ; do away with the restric- 
tions on our commerce, and we do not 
enquire what the effect of that freedom 
will be on price ; all that we want is to 
have free access to as great a quantity of 
these good things as can be got.” What is 
running in the minds of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cambridgeshire and of other hon. 
Gentlemen opposite—I believe the hon. 
Member for Cambridgeshire has shed 
tears on the subject—is sheer prejudice 
on this question—that as Free-traders we 
mean low prices for everything. Now, 
what we want is abundance. We do not 
say that Free Trade necessarily brings 
low prices, It is possible with increased 
quantities still to advance prices ; for it 
is possible that the country may be so 
prosperous under Free Trade, that whilst 
you have a greater quantity of anything 
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than you had before, increased demand, 
in consequence of the increased pros- 
perity, may arise, so that the demand 
will be more than the supply, and you 
may raise the prices on some articles. 
In some articles it has been the case; it 
has been so in wool and on meat, and 
we may not know yet what effect it may 
have on wheat itself. But hon. Gentle- 
men opposite seem always to proceed on 
the assumption that the Free-traders 
want to reduce prices, and that, there- 
fore, they ought to have some compen- 
sation for those reduced prices. And then 
they talk of competition with foreigners ; 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
told us that he was going to prepare a 
Budget which would enable the indus- 
trious classes of this country to sustain 
themselves under the pressure of this 
unrestricted competition. 

Now I thought it had been universally 
admitted that the industrious classes were 
in a much better position under the com- 
petition than they were before under the 
old system of restriction. I and my 
friends do not want commiseration for 
the working classes for the evils which 
they have suffered in the progress of 
Free Trade, for the working-classes 
themselves declare that they have derived 
great advantages from Free-Trade mea- 
sures. Free Trade has, indeed, conferred 
great benefits upon the community at 
large, and it is intended that it shall 
confer upon them still greater advan- 
tages. I do not acknowledge, however, 
that it is necessary to propose any reme- 
dial measures to benefit anybody against 
the evils which are alleged to be caused 
by Free Trade. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—who, I think, is not yet 
very enthusiastic in the cause of Free- 
trade principles—has told them that he 
had framed a great measure to enable 
the country to adopt and conform itself 
to this new system of commerce. No- 
body, that I am aware of, has asked the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for any such 
measure, The right hon. Gentleman said 
that his proposition would cheapen the 
necessaries of life ; and, in the opinion 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
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beer seems to be one of the chief neces- 
saries. Well, how does the right hon. 
Gentleman intend to cheapen beer? By 
raising the price of lodgings. But are 
not lodgings as necessary to the people 
of this country as beer? If we are 
competing with foreigners, which would 
lower the price of commodities, I say that 
to reduce the price of beer, to raise the 
price of lodgings by putting a tax on 
houses, is not, after all, a benefit to the 
people of this country. I do not admit 
that the people of this country will come 
in forimd pauperis to this House for any- 
thing of the kind, The truth is, you 
have got into a false position by making 
promises you ought never to have made. 
You have tried to appear consistent when 
consistency was impossible. But what 
I am anxious to do is to see that you do 
not mix up Free Trade with any question 
of compensation, I say the effect of 
Free Trade hitherto has been to change 
a failing revenue into an overflowing 
exchequer. Free Trade has made the 
people more prosperous, has diminished 
pauperism and crime, and in every pos- 
sible way has promoted the prosperity 
of this country. Do not come to the 
House and say we must do something 
to enable the people to bear up under 
the load of this competition. And then 
hon, Gentlemen opposite ask us to give 
a new name to the principle, and to call 
it ‘unrestricted competition,’ I think it 
is Lord Byron who says a party has 
a right to fix the pronunciation of his 
own name; and I think Free-traders 
have a right to put their own name on 
their own principles. I never insulted 
you by calling you ‘ Monopolists’ when 
you choose to call yourselves ‘ Protec- 
tionists,’ and do not you go out of the 
good old Saxon ‘Free Trade,’ and give 
us this new name—do not call us—I 
really cannot pronounce it. How can 
we call ourselves an ‘ Unrestricted Com- 
petition Party?’ You must adopt our 
principles, name and all. 

Now, one word with regard to the 
alteration of the tea-duties. I think that 
is a question which the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ought to have 
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dealt with; and I am sure, that if I 
had been Chancellor of the Exchequer 
I should have done what the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer now pro- 
poses, four or five years ago. I do not 
think the right hon. Gentleman is far 
wrong in that proposal; but, on the 
whole, I doubt whether the Budget is 
the Budget of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer at all. Ido not believe, either, 
that the passage in the Speech from the 
Throne, alluding to this matter, was 
drawn up by the right hon Gentleman. 
I think the Budget has been cut and 
snipped away, patched, dove-tailed, and 
swopped away, until at last—as in the 
Queen’s Speech, when somebody sug- 
gested that an ‘if’ should be put in, 
that all parties might be accommodated 
—so in this case some one suggested 
one thing and some another—until at 
last, all the bold things that were in- 


tended were abandoned, and what was | 


left was the proposal which has been 
submitted to the House. The fact is, 
that the Budget does not at all corre- 
spond to the magniloquent phrases in 
which it was introduced by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. It was not at 
all worthy of a five hours’ speeeh. In- 
deed, I humbly conceive that I could 
have discharged the duty in about an 
hour and twenty-five minutes, 
right hon. Gentleman, I suppose, has 
done his best. 

And now with regard to this con- 
troversy as to the direct taxes. I have 


long foreseen that this would be dis- | 


cussed. The hon. Member for West Sur- 
rey (Mr. Drummond) stated the other 
night that I was consistent in advocating 
direct taxation, because I have said that 
such taxation would not be paid, and 
that then the public establishments could 
not be maintained. I have never said 
the taxes would not be paid. I have 
always had the opinion of the people of 
England, that they would pay their just 
debts under any circumstances ; but I 
have always said this—if you come to 
get more of the taxes from the people in 
the way of direct taxes, they will come 
to scrutinise the expenditure more closely 
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—and I think so still. The House may 
depend upon it that we are now enter- 
ing upon a controversy as to how the 
Imperial taxation is to be raised. When 
we come to have what the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has promised us, the whole 
of our accounts of the taxation brought 
into a balance-sheet—even the cost of 
collection—we shall find that ourexpend- 
iture is approaching to 60,000,000/. ; 
that is, about as much as the annual in- 
come from real property in England, 
and pretty nearly as much as the trades 
and professions are assessed to the in- 
You will find that the great 
body of the people will be galled with 
the yoke, and that there will be pressure 
against some particular tax. Take, as 
an instance, the paper-duties. Since I 
have been in this House, a gentleman 
has shown me an American newspaper, 
printed on paper made out of straw, at 
an exceedingly low price. Now, the 
raw material of that paper is worth two 


1 guineas; but the tax in this country 


would be fourteen guineas; and there- 
fore, before a paper-maker in England 
can manufacture such paper, he must 
pay upon two guineas’ worth of raw 
material fourteen guineas of taxation. 
I have also received a letter from Bris- 
tol, enclosing specimens of the same 
paper, and stating that, if it were not 
for the Excise regulations, the paper 
could be manufactured in England quite 
as well as it isin America. Then, be- 
sides paper, there is the tax on soap. 
What an abominable tax is that! Only 
conceive of an agitation against the 
Excise duty on soap. Why, the sup- 
porters of the tax would have it said of 
them, that they were the advocates of 
dirt. Then take the insurance duties. 
For an insurance from fire to the amount 
of 100/. you pay Iv. 6d. for the risk, and 
Government makes you pay 3s. for the 
duty. I will not go over the rest, but 
their name is legion. But, as they are 
discussed, you will feel more and more 
the necessity of resorting to some other 
mode of taxation. It is not merely that 
you are competing, but the change in 
the habits of business renders these 
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obstructions impossible. The greater 
velocity of business will render them 
impossible. 

Look at your Customs regulations ; 
there has been an agitation about them, 
and you cannot see the end of the diffi- 
culty, except by abolishing custom- 
houses altogether. The late Sir Robert 
Peel effected a reduction of duties upon 
a great many articles ; and many of us 
thought that the reduction of Customs 
duties would cause a great reduction in 
your Custom-house establishments. But 
no; you cannot allow articles to pass 
without examination ; if you did, goods 
that do pay duty would come in in the 
guise of those that do not. For instance, 
if you allow cotton bales from America 
to come in without examination, how 
soon would these cotton bales be me- 
tamorphosed into tobacco bales? Look 
at the magnitude of your transactions. 
You are receiving from 25,000 to 30,000 
bales of cotton a week, and how diffi- 
cult it is to examine all of them. How 
different it was thirty years ago, when 
you had not as many hundreds ! 

Then, suppose any other country, such 
as America, should adopt the system of 
getting rid of these Custom-house regu- 
lations, you must adopt their system. 
You may make up your minds that, 
having got rid of protection, with the 
large mass of taxation hanging over this 
country, you are entering upon a long 
controversy on the subject of taxation, 
in the course of which you will have to 
deal with many of the duties to which 
I have referred ; and if the growing 
surplus of the revenue does not enable 
you to abolish these duties, you will find 
it necessary, especially in the case of the 
Excise duties, to increase the amount 
of direct taxation, When you do that, 
you must make up your minds to come 
toa fair and honest system of direct taxa- 
tion ; for there is too much intelligence 
and discussion in these days for any party 
to escape his fair share of taxation. 

This country is adopting the system of 
Free Trade, and yet it is extending its 
colonial empire, and spreading its estab- 
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the expenses are paid from the taxation 
of this little speck of anisland. That 
might have been very well a hundred 
years ago, when Adam Smith had not 
laid down the law of political economy, 
but Adam Smith said, seventy years 
since, that he did not suppose the time 
would ever arrive when protective duties 
would be altogether abolished. We have 
arrived at those days; but they have en- 
tirely changed the aspects of your policy 
with regard to your colonial empire, and 
you ought to make up your minds to 
that change. Our colonies must main- 
tain their ownestablishments. We can- 
not keep armies in Canada and else- 
where—we cannot afford it. The taxa- 
tion of this country, which impoverished 
the people, will drive them to those col- 
onial settlements, where so many induce- 
ments to emigration exist. 

Twenty-five years hence there will be 
removed not only many of the physical 
but other obstacles in the way of emi- 
gration. Emigrants can now perform 
their voyages in one-half the time, and 
at one-half the expense, they could do 
five years ago, and they now feel that 
they are not going into exile, for many of 
them have friends or families in our own 
colonies or in America, and they go there 
as on a visit; but can you suppose, if 
you allow mismanagement to go on here, 
that the people will not be eager to go 
there, to escape the effects of your tax- 
ation? That has been the effect of enor- 
mous taxation everywhere. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
the other day that this emigration did 
not tend to impair the consumptive 
ability of the country. It may be that 
the emigration of some 200,000 or 
300,000 people may not have impaired 
the national resources; but what will be 
the effect if one-half of the population of 
the country quitted its shores? There is 
every reason why we should look this 
question in the face, as the beginning of 
a movement which will widen in its 
extent and scope. 

I wish the House to consider, when 
the people of this country have so many 


lishments all over the world; and all , burdens of taxation to bear, whether you 
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ought to increase the taxation, as has 
been done already. 
great deal of money, and our expenditure 
is much too large; but it is of no use 
my saying so, because yon call me a 
Quaker if I do. You have added 


I,200,000/. to your expenditure lately; | 


and while we have this large amount of 
expenditure, let no man in this country 
expect to escape from taxation. I will 
not undertake to exempt the ro/. house- 
holders from taxation to meet the ex- 
penses of our establishments, if they send 
up to this House Members to vote an 
increase of those establishments. Al- 
ready we are spending 16,000,000/, in 
the expenses of our establishments. 
Then let the middle class make up their 
minds that they must pay for this. 

We are now, however, dealing par- 


We have wasted a | 
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ticularly with the house-tax, which the 
Government propose to levy to meet the 
deficiency arising from the reduction of 
the malt-tax. If they can show me that 
there is a deficiency arising from an 
excess of expenditure, and that expendi- 
ture is supported by public opinion out 
of doors, I will lay that tax upon the 
shoulders of those who have sent Mem- 
bers to this House. But it is an entirely 
different thing when the Government 
propose to create a deficit by reducing 
the tax upon malt. I say there is no 
tax I will vote for—I know of no tax I 
would vote for—in substitution of the 
malt-tax. It is only in the case of a suffi- 
cient surplus that I would vote for the 
reduction or the abolition of the malt- 
tax; and that not being the case, I can- 
not vote for the reduction now proposed. 


BeliNuA) NeGeb 
VI. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, APRIL 28, 1853. 


{In December, 1852, Mr. Disraeli brought forward a Budget, the leading feature of 
which was a relaxation of the malt-duty, and the substitution of an equivalent to it, in 
a tax on inhabited houses. The Budget was received unfavourably, the Ministry 
collapsed, and with it the iast attempt to maintain agricultural protection. On April 
18, 1853, Mr. Gladstone, Chancellor of the Exchequer in Lord Aberdeen’s Adminis- 
tration, proposed his scheme, which contained an extension of the legacy-duty, ina 
very modified form, to real estate, and the abolition of all duties on 123 articles. It 
proposed also a gradual abolition of the income-tax. Unfortunately, the aims which 
Mr. Gladstone had before him were not carried out, for, three days after the Budget 
resolutions were carried, Prince Menschikoff presented his ultimatum, and those 


diplomatic negotiations were commenced which ended in the Russian War. ] 


THE Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in his remarkable, nay, his marvellous 
speech, has dwelt with some emphasis— 
indeed, with a sort of pathos—on the ex- 
tent to which the House, by its expendi- 
ture, has anticipated the surplus revenue, 
and the remarks on this subject, I think, 
have come from the right hon. Gentleman 
in a tone which seems to invite the speciai 
attention of the House to that particular 
part of his financial statement. I, for my 
part, rise thus early in the debate with 
the hope that I may induce the Com- 
mittee, in taking a review of their public 
assets and liabilities, in their character 
of trustees of the people, anxious to do 
their best for the interests of those who 
have intrusted them with the manage- 
ment of their affairs, to pay some atten- 
tion to the mode in which that surplus 
has been appropriated. I am not going 
to make a peace oration, nor am I going 
to blame this Government or the late 
Government for anything which either 
has done in the way of expenditure; those 
I blame in the matter are the parties out 


of doors, who, by their proceedings, have 
rendered it alinost inevitable that the ex- 
penditure I so regret should be incurred. 
Nay, I will go even further, and thank 
the noble Lord (Aberdeen) at the head 
of the Government that he has not taken 
advantage of the opportunity which many 
silly and many, I fear, not over-honest 
people have given him to increase the 
expenditure still more largely. Had the 
noble Lord been so disposed, he might, 
in January last, have proposed an in- 
crease to the army of 20,000 men and 
to the navy of 10,000 men, and his pro- 
posal would have been received with 
acclamations—the unhappy Peace party 
escaping with, at the very least, a sound 
drenching under the pump, had. they 
ventured to raise a murmur of objection. 
None the less is it a matter of deep regret 
that so large and permanent an increase 
to our establishments has been forced 
upon the Government. For how, let 
me ask, does the matter stand? Since 
1851—I do not go back to 1835—-since 
1851, in two years we have added to our 
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expenditure for army, navy, and ord- 
nance, including the militia, the com- 
missariat, and other outgoings of the 
same kind, no less a sum than 1,870, 000/. 
What I wish to call the attention of 
the House to, and particularly that of 
the hon. Member for North Warwick- 
shire (Mr. Newdegate), who said that 
the Manchester school were going to ruin 
the aristocracy —what I wish to call their 
attention to is, that if they had not since 
1851, in those two years, made this addi- 
tion to the expenditure, there would be 
at this moment in the hands of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer a surplus large 
enough to enable him to make all the 
remissions and modifications he proposed 
to make, without any increase of tax- 
ation whatever. Do not let the hon, 
Member for North Warwickshire blame 
the Manchester school for the increased 
taxation that he said was going to ruin 
the aristocracy. I do not for a moment 
suggest that nothing should be spent on 
our armaments; I have been content 
that 10,000,000/. should be appropriated 
to that purpose; but the point to which 
I immediately invite attention is that, 
under the circumstances to which I have 
adverted, not merely has a sum of 
15,555,000/. been expended in 1851 on 
our armaments, but since 1851 a further 
sum of 1,870,000/. has been appropriated 
to the same purpose. No wonder that, 
under such circumstances, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer should touch in tones 
of pathos on the state of the surplus. 
The cause of all this expenditure has 
been the panic which the public has 
taken into its head to conceive of a 
French invasion. Where is the panic 
now? So utterly dispersed that I can 
find no one who will even admit that he 
has ever entertained such a notion, much 
less that he feels it now. But, mean- 
while, the mischief has been done; the 
additions to our expenditure have been 
made, and the public, who is the party 
to blame in the matter, will find that 
the additional expenditure it has occa- 
sioned will be for years and years to 
come an extra burden upon it. These 
additions to our establishments, once 
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made, are not to be got rid of in a day; 
I will venture to say that the present 
generation of taxpayers will not alto- 
gether get rid of the additions to the tax- 
ation that they have been instrumental 
in creating in the course of the last two 
years. 

Now, what are the items of the Bud- 
gets since 1851 for civil purposes, in- 
cluding the debt, and everything else 
except military and naval expenditure ? 
Let the Committee mark how slightly 
the amount has varied. In 1851 the ex- 
penditure, other than naval and military, 
was 34,692, 000/, ; in 1852, 34,732,000/. ; 
in 1853, 34,738,000/. ; so that the whole 
increase on the civil expenditure, includ- 
ing the debt, for all purposes other than 
naval and military, is only $1,000/. on 
an amount of 34,000,000/.; whereas 
the increase on the naval and military 
expenditure has been 1,870,000/. on an 
expenditure of 15,000,000/. 

It must be obvious to every one who 
wishes to see the policy carried out 
which the interests of the country de- 
mand, that, for this purpose, he must 
grapple with the naval and military ex- 
penditure. What I wish the Committee 
to take, along with me, from the outset, 
is the principle that the remission of 
indirect taxation is inevitable. You may 
arrive at this result by savings, the growth 
of a surplus revenue, of retrenchment, 
of increased revenue, the product of the 
increased prosperity of the country; but, 
assuredly, if you eat up such surplus by 
additions to the naval and military ex- 
penditure, you must, perforce, make up 
the difference by increased direct bur- 
dens upon property and income. Who- 
ever holds the reins of power—whoever 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer may 
be—whether the right hon. Gentleman 
below me, or the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, or any one else—the inevitable 
rule must be to aim at the reduction of 
the Customs and Excise duties, even at 
the expense of property and income. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite, for 
example, proposes to take off the malt- 
tax, an indirect impost, and to meet the 
loss, so far as he can, by an additional 
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tax on houses, which may fairly be con- 
sidered a direct impost, and the right hon, 
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Gentleman fell solely in that attempt | 


to find a substitute for the malt-tax. 


If | 


the present Government, powerful as it _ 
is, hardly sees its way to a majority large | 


enough to carry its Budget, its difficulty | 


is the finding of a direct tax sufficient to 
enable it to reduce indirect taxation. 

I wish Gentlemen on both sides of the 
House to consider that we have come to 
a time when if they will be extravagant, 
they must be extravagant at the expense 
of property, and not at the expense of 
consumption. In these days, when every 
man has, at least on his lips, the pro- 
fession of deep consideration for the 
poorer classes, it will never do to leave 
the main burden of taxation on con- 
sumption. More and more emphatically 
is it found that the prosperity of the 
country depends on the increase of con- 
sumption, this means increasing the em- 
ployment of the masses, and this employ- 
ment can alone be fostered by the re- 
moval of all impediments in the path of 
industry. These impediments, it must 
be borne in mind, tended to accumulate 
with the growth of the population, and 
therefore it becomes daily more neces- 
sary to provide for their removal. 

The Committee is well aware of the 
great and just cry of alarm that has pro- 
ceeded from our merchants, in conse- 
quence of the obstacles placed in the 
way of commerce by our Custom-house 
regulations. Those regulations were 
bad enough when we had to deal with 
only 30,000,000/. or 40,000, 000/. of ex- 
ports and imports; they are grievous, 
utterly insupportable, now that, instead 
of from 30,000, 000/. to 40,000, 000/., we 
have to deal with from 70,000,000/. to 
80,000,000/, of exports and imports. 
Further, it is to be considered how 
enormously the velocity of communica- 
tion has increased, so that, by the aid of 
steam, the traffic which once occupied 
forty days on its way to America, now 
effects its transit in twelve. This alone 
is a circumstance imperatively demand- 
ing that measures should be taken, by a 
reform of the Customs’ regulations, to 
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expedite, and most materially to expe- 
dite, the entry and exit of goods. 

As our fiscal regulations now stand, 
the free bale of cotton is delayed in its 
admission, that it may be overhauled so 
as to be shown to be not a bale of to- 
bacco, which has 3s. per pound of duty 
to pay before it passes. But to effect 
that change with reference to tobacco, 
the duty must be reduced to 3d. or 6d. 
in the pound, otherwise the object would 
fail altogether. I hope there will not be 
such an increase of smoking in this 
country as to enable the revenue from a 
3a. or 6d. duty to be as much as from a 
35. or 4s. duty: and the fact is, that 
there will be a loss of some millions 
annually. How are you to deal with 
that, except by increasing direct taxa- 
tion? But this is not the case with 
tobacco only, but with other matters. 
You must make up your minds to a 
constant remission of these taxes. As 
was stated last year by the right hon. 
Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Dis- 
raeli), every year since 1842 has wit- 
nessed the constant remission of these 
indirect taxes. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has not, indeed, proposed anything 
of that sort himself; but there is a self- 
acting process in the sugar-duties which 
was effecting that change even last year. 
This will and must go on. 

I come now to the practical question 
before us. There is at present virtually 
a deficiency; because I look upon the 
remission of indirect taxes as so inevit- 
able, that, though the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has a surplus of 300,000/. or 
400,000/., yet he is obliged to create 
fresh taxes in order to meet the impera- 
tive demand for the repeal of indirect 
taxation. The right hon. Gentleman 
proposes, then, the continuance of the 
property and income tax; and he has 
done so with some arguments very ela- 
borate, very able, and, I may say, very 
subtle. I must observe, that the part of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s speech in 
which he dealt with the income-tax is, 
to my mind, the least satisfactory of all. 
It was the most declamatory, and ap- 
peared, as all such appeals did, to be 
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the least conclusive. The right hon. 
Gentleman began by an allusion to Mr. 
Pitt, and said, that that tax having 
served its purpose during the war, it 
ought therefore not to be used in time 
of peace. But, surely, it is time that we 
had done with that argument, because 
there is always this answer to it—that 
other taxes did their work also during 
the war. The Customs and the Excise 
were during the war, and, if that were 
any reason, they ought to put by that 
grant of the Custom-house, as they pro- 
posed to do the grant of the income-tax, 
and let us remain in repose until we 
had another war. But no one proposed 
that. Why not? Is there anything 
intrinsically worse in the income-tax 
than in the tax upon tea and wine? In 
what way is it worse? Does it give rise 
to greater oppression in its incidence ? 
Why, how large a proportion of the 
income of a poor man’s family is spent 
on the ounce or half-ounce of tea which 
he buys every two orthree days! There 
is the same duty upon his tea, which 
might be purchased in the bonded ware- 
house at 10/2d. per pound, that there is 
upon the finest-flavoured pekoe or gun- 
powder-hyson, that might cost 5s, or 6s. 
per pound. Is there anything in the 
income-tax more unequal in its pressure 
than that? Take, again, the wine duty. 
The gentleman’s bottle of Lafitte, which 
might cost him 5,5. in the cellar of the 
grower, pays precisely the same duty as 
the bottle of vin ordinaire, which may 
be bought in the south of France for 2d. 
Is there anything in the income-tax more 
unequal or more unjust than that ? 

In this way I might go through the 
whole list of excisable articles, and I 
should find that in the most necessary 
articles of consumption the poor family 
approached more nearly to the rich family 
than in any other thing, When we lay 
a tax upon commodities which enter into 
the daily consumption of the poor, we 
may be sure that the mass of the people 
pay a far larger sum in proportion to 
their incomes than the rich. 

Well, then, why are we to make an 
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as compared with the otner great taxes 
which served Mr. Pitt in the time of 
war? Is it because it offends the law of 
political economy—because it takes more 
from the pockets of the people than 
arrives at the Exchequer? No. I ques- 
tion whether we might not collect direct 
taxes cheaper than any indirect taxes. Is 
it because it impedes industry more than 
indirect taxation? On thecontrary, how- 
ever oppressive it might be felt to be 
upon other grounds, I have never heard 
that it interfered with the progress of 
industry, or impeded commerce in any 
way whatever. Is it the demoralisation 
that flows from it? Does it produce 
greater evils than other taxes by demor- 
alising the trader? Does not the levving 
of the Excise duty produce more demor- 
alisation than any direct tax could possi- 
bly do? Let us take, for instance, the 
case of the tobacco and snuff trade. I 
remember being present in the Chamber 
of Commerce in Manchester when a 
deputation, consisting of a great number 
of tobacco-manufacturers in Manchester 
and the neighbourhood, waited upon 
them to expose the adulterations which 
were carried on in the trade, and to 
endeavour to induce the Chamber to 
interfere to effect some alteration in the 
duties. Those gentlemen, who were the 
largest dealers and manufacturers in the 
neighbourhood, stated frankly — after 
exposing all the different articles with 
which tobacco was coloured and adulter- 
ated, such as the beard from malt, peat- 
moss, and things of that kind—that there 
was not a man in that neighbourhood 
who carried on the tobacco and snuff 
trade without illegal adulterations, except 
Mr. Reed, agentleman who was present; 
and Mr. Reed left the trade, and, though 
he was nearly forty years of age, went 
to Cambridge, and was now in holy 
orders. Can you find anything worse 
than that in the income-tax ? 

With regard to the criminality arising 
out of these taxes, let any one go to one 
of the maritime counties—inquire of the 
chairman of quarter sessions—go to the 


' gaol at Winchester, or anywhere upon 


the south coast—and ask what is the 
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number of commitments for smuggling. 
Let him inquire of the overseers how 
many children are left destitute and 


chargeable to the parish, because their | 


parents had fled the country for smug- 
gling. I ask, is there any demoralisation 
in the income-tax that can be compared 
with that? The right hon. Gentleman 
has alluded to the mode of self-assess- 
ment as offering temptations to fraud, 
which are in many cases irresistible. I 
will suggest whether that might be re- 
medied. I do not see why any one 
should be called upon to assess himself 
at all. In America, where direct tax- 
ation is levied for all the purposes of the 
separate States, the taxpayers elect an 
assessor—an experienced, discreet, sober 
man of the town or neighbourhood, — 
and he assesses the value of his neigh- 
bour’s property. Why should not that 
system be adopted in England? Then, 
‘the assessors having made their assess- 
ment, if the party chooses to make oath 
that he is surcharged, or to produce his 
books, he would have the same means 
of redress asin America. The advantage 
is, that there will be no temptations held 
out to men to state their property at less 
than it is. 

But there is another thing. It has 
been found in America that a man has 
less aversion to an exposure of the 
amount of his property, when it was 
known to be only the assessment of 
others, than he has to expose his own 
assessment of his property. The conse- 
quence is, that you would see, as I have 
seen in Boston,—I have had the book in 
my own hands,—a printed list of every- 
body’s assessment in Boston. There is 
Mr. Abbott Lawrence, for example, 
figuring away with some 700,000 or 
800,000 dollars of personal, and a cer- 
tain amount of real property. I do not 
find that there was any grievance com- 
plained of there ; and, after two or three 
years of assessment, you arrive at a 
much better notion of a man’s income 
than when you take his own return, 
because the people who are appointed 
assessors see from time to time the 
changes that are going on in the estab- 
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lishments, the evidences of prosperity, 
or the reverse. Asa rule, we estimate 
at its true value what the amount of 
our neighbour’s property is. I think that 
this deserves the attention of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and I hope that 
it will be taken into consideration by 
the public at large. 

The right hon. Gentleman has stated 
that he cannot agree to any modiiication 
of the income-tax. Now, I believe that 
there is one fallacy which runs through 
the right hon. Gentleman’s argument 
upon that subject, which I should have 
thought could have scarcely escaped so 
acute a logician. It all amounts to this, 
—‘ Don’t show me that you can at all 
diminish the evil; I'll show you that 
the evil still remains behind, and there- 
fore I will not allow you to touch it.’ 
Admitting the grievance, as I under- 
stand the right hon. Gentleman does, 
can anybody doubt, if you put trades 
and professions at §¢., and real property 
at 7d@., that there will not be to some 
extent a diminution of the injustice? It 
is true you have terminable annuities 
besides. It is true that when you come 
to deal with them and with life-interests, 
the actuaries may bring you an arith- 
metical puzzle, which will never work 
in practice, however well it may look on 
paper. But the right hon. Gentleman 
has not told them that they will not be 
doing some good by mitigating at least 
the evil which he has admitted. I have 
no hesitation in confessing, as the result 
of my experience in the Committee, that 
there are greater difficulties in the ques- 
tion than I had expected. I have no 
hesitation in saying so. I went into 
this question seven or eight years ago, 
with great confidence as to the practica- 
bility of effecting all that was required, 
but I have found that I was wrong ; and 
my hon. friend, also the Member for 
Stoke-upon-Trent, who is a great deal 
deeper in these mysteries than I am, ad- 
mitted the same thing. But I cannot say 
that the right hon. Gentleman has shown 
good grounds for doing nothing ; for, if 
we were to determine upon doing no- 
thing until we arrived at perfection, why 
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then I am afraid that we must put an 
end to all sublunary things. 

Now, there is one matter with respect 
to my votes on the income-tax which I 
think requires a little explanation. In 
1842, I resisted Sir R. Peel’s attempt 
to impose the income-tax, and for this 
avowed reason, —that you were retaining 
the monopoly on corn, that you were 
refusing to deal with the sugar-duties, 
that you were therefore destroying the 
revenue, and that at the same time you 
wished him to join in imposing a tax in 
order to repair the mischief which you 
were committing. I would act in the 
same way to-morrow if I were in the 
same circumstances. In 1848, I voted 
for Mr. Horsman’s motion for a modifi- 
cation; but I voted against my hon. 
friend’s the Member for Montrose’s 
motion, to levy the income-tax only for 
a year, in order that he might have a 
committee. That I did upon the avowed 
ground that my hon. friend wanted to 
unite himself with gentlemen on the 
other side of the question, and that he 
did not want to modify, but to abolish 
the tax, while he (Mr. Cobden) wished 
to preserve the tax. My hon. friend, 
however, ultimately obtained his com- 
mittee, and I cannot say that harm has 
resulted from it. Having taken that 
course in times past, I have the income- 
tax now presented to me again without 
modification by a Government which I 
believe will stand or fall by the declara- 
tion that they will not agree to any 
modification. I have at the same time 
presented to me another portion of the 
Budget, which I believe goes far to 
redress the inequality which existed m 
the old income-tax, and which is a bold 
and honest proposal. Whatever might 
be the fate of the Budget, the right hon. 
Gentleman and his colleagues, at all 
events, have earned for themselves the 
merit of straightforward and _ honest 
conduct, by dealing with that which 
defeated Mr. Pitt in the plenitude of 
his power, and which no one had at- 
tempted to deal with since—I mean the 
legacy-duty. I believe that the right 
hon. Gentleman the late Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer was disposed to have 
recommended that this question should 
be dealt with. I am quite sure that it 
would have been dealt with by somebody 
—that public opinion would have done 
it; and I must say, looking at the in- 
come-tax, coupled with the legacy-duty, 
and viewing them as the key-stone of 
the arch of this Budget, I shall take 
them both, and shall take them with 
both hands. Though I myself have 
spoken as strongly as anybody can 
speak in this House in favour of the 
professional man, as well as in the in- 
terest of the mercantile and manufac- 
turing community, I am bound to say 
that I have not found in the north of 
England any very active opposition to 
the equal rate of duty laid upon all 
classes. I believe there is more feeling 
of resistance and of suffering under the 
inquisitorial character of the tax among 
mercantile men and trading capitalists 
than there is upon the score of the un- 
just assessment of the tax. I beg that I 
may not be misunderstood upon this 
point. I am only speaking for Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire, and I do not wish 
it to be thought, from what I say, that 
there is not among traders and pro- 
fessional men elsewhere a strong feeling 
against this tax. To be very frank upon 
this subject, I believe that in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire there is a feeling among 
the population that a compensation is 
afforded by the mode in which the sur- 
plus gained from the income-tax is dis- 
posed of; I mean by the extension of 
commerce and the freeing of industry 
from the fetters that bound it. They 
submit to the income-tax, therefore, 
without murmuring, partly from the 
feeling that it is inevitable, and partly 
from the belief that they receive some 
compensation in their trades. That will 
not operate with professional men, or 
with small traders in rural districts ; but 
I think that the legacy-duty laid upon 
real property—although I should wish 
to view that question Zev se, and not as 
a compensation, though we are made 
up of checks and compensations in this 
country —is, if not an equivalent, at 
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least some compensation, to those very 
classes, the professional and trading 
people, and ought to tend to reconcile 
them to the tax in its present form. I 
think that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has acted wisely in extending 
the tax to incomes of 100/. As an ad- 
vocate for direct taxation, I would, as an 
abstract principle, levy it upon every- 
body, where the tax could be collected 
with a profit. When I say ‘as an ab- 
stract principle,’ I am assuming thatino 
other tax existed; but in this country, 
where so much is already laid upon the 
mass of the people by indirect taxes, 
where they paid far more in proportion 
to their means than the upper classes, 
it became necessary to compensate them 
by levying upon the property of those 
who were richer a direct tax. I do not 
say that, in the present circumstances of 
this country, I would propose to levy 
the income-tax upon all wages; but I 
think the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has acted very wisely in drawing his line 
at 100/, As I have before said, the 
working people of this country pay a 
very large amount in indirect taxation. 
They are sometimes told of the large 
amount of Customs and Excise which 
have been remitted ; but a great fallacy 
lurked under that. In point of fact, we 
had not by that means diminished the 
taxes upon the working people, but we 
had been very cleverly and industriously 
shifting the burden ever since the days 
of Mr. Huskisson and Mr. Grant. We 
have taken the load off the head, and 
put it on the shoulders; or we have 
been strapping it up under the arms in 
all kinds of ways, soas to gall less ; but 
the burden was borne just as before. 
Let me give an illustration of this. The 
amount of Customs and Excise duties 
paid in this country ia 1831, which was 
before the Reform Bill, was 35,680, 000/. 
The estimates of Customs and Excise 
for the coming year is 35,320,000/., so 
that there is only 360,000/. less paid now 
for indirect taxes than in 1831, although 
during the interval Customs and Excise 
duties have’ been repealed to the extent 
of from 12,000,000/, to 15,000,000/, per 
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annum. There has been an increase in 
the population, of course ; but that does 
not affect the question to an extent some 
people may suppose. 

I come now to deal with the question 
of applying the income-tax to Ireland, 
which seems to be the great difficulty 
with the Government upon the present 
occasion. I hope hon. Gentlemen from 
Ireland will not suppose that I am anx- 
ious to impose any unjust burdens upon 
them. I am an advocate of religious 
and fiscal equality to the most perfect 
point. I have given a proof that, as re- 
gards religious equality, whatever might 
be the odium or passing obloquy which 
I may suffer from a partial outbreak of 
bigotry in this country, nothing shall 
induce me to put a fetter upon the con- 
sciences of Roman Catholics. If I could 
make them so, they should be as free to 
exercise the practices and observances 
of their faith in England as if they were 
to cross the Atlantic and go ta the United 
States. I want the same thing in com- 
mercial and fiscal questions; but there 
must be a perfect equality between the 
two. I mean that the taxes which are 
paid in this country must be paid in the 
other. I do not want to levy heavy 
burdens upon either England or Ireland. 
If I had my will, they should both pay 
less than they did now. But what I say 
is, that there is no safety for the proper 
working of the Legislature so long as 
there are Members sitting in it from parts 
of the kingdom where the people paid 
less taxes than in other parts of the king- 
dom. I have seen the working of this 
system for some time, and I will tell the 
hon, Gentlemen from Ireland what were 
the symptoms I have observed in conse- 
quence of the discrepancy in the amount 
of taxation. I have observed that the 
Irish Members take little interest in 
Imperial expenditure, unless upon some 
questions where there is a transfer of 
taxes from the general Exchequer to 
some locality in Ireland. Hence their 
fights about that bauble, the Lord-Lieu- 
tenancy; hence their fights about Kil- 
mainham Hospital, although it is a mere 
nest of jobbing. Hon, Gentlemen wilt 
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allow me to say, that I have had an 
opportunity of hearing something of 
Kilmainham, having sat upon a Com- 
mittee where that matter was brought 
before us. And, therefore, I speak with 
some knowledge of the circumstances of 
the case. What is the reason that no 
statesman has ever dreamt of proposing 
that the colonies should sit with the 
mother country in a common Legisla- 
ture? It was not because of the space 
between them, for, now-a-days, travel- 
ling was almost as quick as thought; but 
because the colonies, not paying Imperial 
taxation, and not being liable for our 
debt, could not be allowed with safety 
to us, or with propriety to themselves, 
to legislate on matters of taxation in 
which they were not themselves con- 
cerned. What happened on the very 
last occasion on which I addressed my- 
self to the question of the Budget? I 
followed the hon. Member for Belfast 
(Mr. Davison), who rose to support a 
proposition for doubling the house-tax, 
and laying on an income-tax upon my 
constituents at Barnsley and Leeds. 
Those constituents were largely engaged 
in the linen-trade ; the hon. Gentleman’s 
constituents at Belfast were also engaged 
in the same kind of trade; and the hon. 
Gentleman got up and declared his in- 
tention to vote, that taxes from which 
his own constituents were free should be 
laid upon my constituents, at Barnsley 
and Leeds. But I want to know how 
that hon. Member is going to vote now ? 
If he were now to vote against putting 
on a similar tax on his profits at Belfast, 
I want no better proof that they ought 
never to allow Members to sit in the same 
House representing different interests, 
where they could help a Minister to im- 
pose taxes on their neighbours on con- 
dition that they were not imposed on 
themselves. How would the case be if 
they allowed representatives from the 
colonies to sit in this House? An ambi- 
tious and unscrupulous Minister would 
be sure to make usé of them, if they were 
not possessed of that virtue which ordi- 
nary men have not, for the purpose of 
oppressing the «English people. The 
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Minister would say, ‘ Help mein such a 
case, and I’ll help you to prevent Eng- 
land from putting some tax on Canada.’ 
The consequence might be, that we 
should have an irresponsible Government 
—that we should have constant coups- 
Z’éat, until the people rose and declared 
for a separation. On the present occa- 
sion, the Government, true to the inva- 
riable system of compromises, has pro- 
posed to grant the Members for Ireland 
a very large boon indeed, if they will 
only accept their quota of the income- 
tax. Now, knowing what I do of the 
temper of the people out of doors, I 
will whisper to the hon. Members,— 
‘Close with the bargain, and give the 
Government your vote.’ And why do I 
say so? Because, if I understand the 
matter aright, it is proposed to give the 
Irish almost as much as they asked them 
to pay. I believe that it is almost an 
equivalent. But I beg hon. Members 
for Ireland to look at the exchange, and 
see how it puts them out of court as the 
advocates of the poor in Ireland; be- 
cause, as I understand the matter, the 
consolidated annuity-tax is levied upon 
the poor farmers of Ireland. Of course 
it is levied one-half upon the landlord 
and one-half upon the tenant, down to 
those under 5/7. rent. Now, the class of 
poor tenants above S/. is to be relieved, 
according to the proposal of the Govern- 
ment, and an income-tax imposed instead 
upon all persons having incomes of 100/. 
a year and upwards. Now, I beg hon. 
Members to remember, that it is only 
farmers paying 200/. a year and upwards 
of rent who would be liable to pay 
income-tax; and I will ask them to 
consider how few farmers there were in 
Ireland who have rents to that amount. 
I believe that too/. a year is considered 
avery genteel incomein Ireland. People 
there live much cheaper than here ; there 
are no assessed taxes, and provisions are 
cheaper. Persons with 100/. a year in 
Ireland, then, are quite as well, if not 
better, able to pay income-tax than peo- 
ple of the same class in England. I have 
heard a great deal said about the amount 
of English indebtedness to Ireland, and 
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of Irish indebtedness in Ireland. The 
hon. Member for South Lancashire (Mr. 
Brown), himself an Irishman, has esti- 
mated that Ireland was in England’s 
debt 300,000,000/. The hon. Member 
for Glasgow (Mr. M‘Gregor), who, judg- 
ing from his name, had some Celtic 
blood in his veins, has put down the 
debt at 160,000, 000/. ; while the late Mr. 
O’Connell has put down the amount the 
other way, and declared that England is 
indebted to Ireland 60,000 000/, I would 
say, ‘Let the Statute of Limitations 
apply to bothsides. Let Irish Members 
make up their minds to pay the same 
taxes as the people of England, and 
unite with us in advocating retrenchment 
and economy. I assure those Members 
that the thing is inevitable, and that if 
a dissolution were to take place on the 
question of the equalisation of taxes— 
although, no doubt, Ireland would be 
disposed to avoid taxation, if possible 
~—the thing would be settled without 
them. 

There is another point I wish to refer 
to, and that is the question respecting 
licences, which the right hon. Gentle- 
man, I believe, has said is still under 
consideration. On that question I think 
the right hon. Gentleman has erred on 
a matter of principle. I cannot under- 
stand on what principle the right hon. 
Gentleman is going to lay a tax on all 
traders who deal in tea or tobacco. I 
can understand why the Excise should 
require a dealer who sold tea, tohacco, 
or other articles where surveillance was 
thought to be necessary, to register them- 
selves, and perhaps pay a nominal fee, 
but I confess I cannot understand why 
traders who already pay large taxes 
should be asked to pay, in addition, an 
ad valorem duty on their rent for licences 
to carry on their business, and I hope 
the right hon. Gentleman will alter that 
part of his plan. 

Then, with regard to the advertisement 
duty, I hope the right hon. Gentleman 
will not ‘make two bites at a cherry’ in 
that matter. I want to see the connec- 
tion betweeh the press and the Govern- 
ment altogether dissolved. [Laughter.] 
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I know what that laugh refers to. It is 
an illustration of what I mean to argue. 
It has been stated that the right hon. 
Gentleman, in proposing to remit the 
stamp upon supplements containing only 
advertisements, would be giving a boon 
to only one paper; and very free remarks 
have been passed as to what were his 
motives in giving that boon to a parti- 
cular paper. Now, I do not believe the 
right hon. Gentlemanis capable of doing 
that. I believe that the right hon. Gentle- 
man has with all parties in this House 
too much credit for sincerity and truth- 
fulness to be supposed capable of being 
a party to a transaction of this kind; 
but suspicions are entertained on the 
subject out of doors,—and how have 
they arisen? They have arisen because 
Government were enabled to deal with 
the tax in a manner which favoured one 
particular newspaper. And so with the 
advertisement duty. That also keeps up 
a connection between the Government 
and the newspaper press. Certain news- 
papers want that duty off, and others 
want it kept on, and Government are 
tempted to watch and weigh the rival 
influences, and shape their public course 
accordingly. I repeat that, in my opinion, 
the Government should have no connec- 
tion with the press whatever. I hope, 
therefore, that if they adhere to their 
resolution, and deal with the advertise- 
ment duty at all, they will abolish it 
altogether. 

And if he deals with the stamp-duty, 
the right hon. Gentleman must not—as 
I believe he is now fully aware—deal 
with it in amanner which would merely 
favour one newspaper at present, and 
not more than three or four prospect- 
ively. If the right hon. Gentleman 
should be persuaded by the proprietors 
of some large provincial newspapers to 
alter his plans, so as to continue the 
penny stamp on newspapers—allowing 
supplements to go free, whether they 
contain news or advertisements, or both 
together—he would be falling into an 
error similar in character, though not so 
great in degree, to that into which he 
fell when he proposed to remit the stamp 
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on supplements which contained adver- 
tisements only; because, if he did, there 
would, at the outside,- be only some 
half-score of newspapers, which were at 
present in the habit of publishing sup- 
plements, which would at all be bene- 
fited by it. And how would it act pros- 
pectively? It would act in the opposite 
way to that which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has laid down with regard to 
licences, for in that case he proposed to 
levy the tax in proportion to the busi- 
ness which the parties carried on. 

But what will be the effect of the plan 
to which I have just referred with regard 
to newspapers? It will allow a news- 
paper twice the size of the Zimes to be 
published with a penny stamp, while it 
will impose the samesum of a penny upon 
the small struggling paper not half the 
size of one sheet of the Zzmes. And I 
beg hon. Memberstomark theeffect. The 
small sheet, having to pay the same tax 
as the large sheet, will be placed under 
an immense disadvantage. I have seen 
in Lancashire, whenever a newspaper 
publishes a supplement, and gives it to 
its readers, such is the desire of readers 
to have a great mass of matter, that all 
the other papers in the district were 
obliged also to publish a supplement, or 
be trampled under foot. If, then, the 
right hon. Gentleman levies the same 
stamp upon two sheets as he levies upon 
one, allowing both news and advertise- 
ments to appear in the supplemental 
sheet, you may depend upon it that the 
effect will be to destroy all the second 
and third-rate newspapers. I beg hon. 
Members opposite to bear this in mind, 
for I believe that some of the news- 
papers in their interest are not in the 
most thriving condition, 

I will put this case of the stamp-duty 
to the test of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s own principles. The right hon, 
Gentleman said, that if a man kepta 
gig with two wheels he should pay 15s., 
but that if he kept a carriage with four 
wheels he should*pay double. But in 
the case of newspapers he reverses the 
rule, for he makes the four-in-hand pay 
only the same tax asa gig. Then, again, 
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with regard to the licensing duty, he 
proposes an ad valorem tax on the rent 
of a man’s shop. If a man happens to 
have such a prosperous trade that his 
shop is overflowing with customers, and 
he is not able to carry on his business 
on his old premises, does the right hon. 
Gentleman propose to allow him to open 
a supplemental shop, and pay only one 
tax? The question, it will thus be seen, 
would not bear the test of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s own principles. The right 
hon. Gentleman must either not touch 
the stamp-duty at all, or he must be pre- 
pared to allow newspapers to be taxed 
according to weight or size when sent by 
post, and allow them to be sold on the 
spot where they are published without 
a stamp. 

With respect to the rest of the Budget, 
I am glad to find that the soap-duty is 
to be abolished. That tax has long been 
a standing reproach on this country. It 
has marked the hypocrisy of all the pre- 
tences to cleanliness, and often, when I 
have heard of meetings on sanitary re- 
form, I have thought of the soap-tax, 
and felt ashamed of my country. And 
so with regard to the paper-duty. You 
talk of promoting education, and yet here 
is a tax on the material by which know- 
ledge is conveyed. This, also, will stamp 
us with hypocrisy on that subject so long 
as it remains. 

I will only add, that I hope this Bud- 
get, in its main provisions, will pass this 
House. I believe, so far as I have had 
an opportunity of judging, that it is 
generally acceptable to the country. The 
imposition of the legacy-tax will remove 
a sore which has been festering in the 
minds of the people of this country for a 
long time. In the interest of the parties 
concerned, I would say, the sooner that 
tax was put on the better. I would say, 
both to the landed gentlemen and the 
Irish Members, ‘Take on your burdens, 
and it will be the better for you in the 
end.’ Iam told that the Members of the 
other House are looking on with great 
solemnity. There, they are in posses- 
sion; but in the House of Commons 
many hon. Members were only expect- 
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ants. I was breakfasting with a gentle- 
man of the diplomatic corps the other 
morning ; the conversation wasin French, 
and my host said it was very easy to ex- 
plain why the Chamber of Peers would 
be favourable to the tax, and the Com- 
mons not: because the one is a Chambre 
des Pairs (Peres), and the other is a 
Chambre des Fils. 

There is another point which I wish 
to allude to before I sit down. I want 
to be very honest with the House about 
the income-tax. They are told that that 
tax was to continue till 1860 only. Now, 
Tam sorry that I cannot give my sanction 
to that idea. My belief is that we must 
go on remitting indirect taxes; and I 
should not be honest if I said that I saw 
any prospect of our being able to do 
away with the income-tax in 1860. 
There are certainly but two ways in 
which it could be done. It could only 
“be done either by substituting some other 
tax in its place, or by a very large re- 
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trenchment in the amount of our expend- 
iture. Some means or other must be 
found available for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for his meeting the constant 
demands upon him for the remission of 
indirect taxes; and I do not see, there- 
fore, how we can afford to part with the 
income-tax. I do not, however, for a 
moment doubt the sincerity of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in the matter. I 
am quite sure, that if the right hon. 
Gentleman is in Parliament in 1860, and 
holds a responsible position, he will 
rather give up his office than be a party 
to anything like a breach of faith. But 
it is melancholy to think how few of us 
may be in Parliament in 1860. I hope 
the right hon. Gentleman and all of us 
may be alive then; but, even if they are, 
who can bind the Parliament that will 
assemble in 1860? I beg, therefore, to 
be understood as not pledging myself in 
favour of the abrogation of the income- 
tax in 1860, 


beds NAL ING Gris 
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[The following speech, recommending the reduction or abandonment of Government 
manufacturing establishments, as impolitic and wasteful, was the last which Mr. 


Cobden delivered in Parliament.] 


I REGRET that, owing to the necessity 
which lay on many of us to postpone 
the notices of Motions which we had on 
the paper a fortnight ago, I was not 
able to bring this subject earlier under 
the notice of the House. The question 
is important, not only in a financial 
sense, but in its bearings on the defence 
and security of the nation. In advocating 
the view that the Government of the 
country should not undertake to manu- 
facture for itself that which can be pur- 
chased from private producers, I am 
advancing no new doctrine in this 
House. On the contrary, this has 
always been the policy of the House, 
and the opposite system pursued during 
the last few years has been in defiance 
of the reiterated expressions of the 
opinion of Parliament. I might go back 
to the celebrated speech of Edmund 
Burke on economical reform, who so 
long ago as 1780 laid down, in language 
Which it is impossible to surpass, the 
reasons why the Government should not 
resort to the manufacture of its own 
supplies, but should depend on the 
competition of individual manufacturers. 
In 1828, before’ the Reform era, a 
Committee of the House of Commons 
put forth a Report, in which there is a 
paragraph to this effect :— 


‘The Committee are not disposed to 
place implicit reliance on the arguments 
which have been urged by some public 
departments against contracts by competi- 
tion, and in favour of work by themselves. 
The latter plan occasions the employment 
of a great many officers, clerks, artificers, 
and workmen, and not only adds to the 
patronage, but to the appearance of the 
importance of a department. Nor can the 
Committee suffer themselves to feel any 
prejudice against the contract system, by 
references to some instanoes of failure. 
They believe that most cases of failure may 
be attributed to negligence or ignorance 
in the management of contracts, rather 
than to the system itself. 


Now here is the gist of all I have to 
say. I shall only amplify this passage, 
and in doing so, I hope I shall not be 
accused of more illiberality towards the 
officials than was exhibited by the Com- 
mittee of 1828. On various occasions 
this question has been partially raised in 
reference to particular articles, and an 
exceptional ground has always. been 
alleged why we should give, for some 
special branch of production, a prefer- 
ence to the Government manufactories. 
The consequence has been, that step by 
step the departments have taken upon 
themselves an immense increase of 
; manufacture. I have asked myself how 
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is it, that while we have for twenty 
years, in our commercial policy, heen 
acting on the principle of unrestricted 
competition, believing that that is the 
only way to secure excellence and sta- 
bility of production, and when the private 
industry of the country is more equal 
than ever it was to the demands of the 
Government, how is it that the depart- 
ments have been allowed to raise up 
these gigantic Government monopolies ? 
I believe it is in consequence of the 
weakness of the Executive Government. 
For many years past there has, I fear, 
been very little control exercised by the 
Treasury over the various departments 
of the Government; and the rein being 
loosened, the heads of departments have 
taken the power into their own hands, 
and embarked in vast manufacturing 
undertakings, contrary, as I cannot but 
_ believe, to the intention of this House 

and the country. The result of my 
experience is, that there is little use in 
the House undertaking by Committees 
to correct the failures of the Executive 
Government. By interfering in the 
management of the details of the Govern- 
ment, you infallibly do more harm than 
good. You lower the Executive in the 
estimation of the permanent officials, 
and you attempt what is impossible, for 
the departments laugh at the idea of 
Parliament superintending the details 
of the administration. Moreover, the 
Government, by allowing Parliament to 
attempt to control these details virtually 
abandons its own duties and responsi- 
bilities. During the last few years we 
have had Committees of this House on 
ordnance, on plating ships, and on various 
other branches of Executive administra- 
tion connected with the safety and de- 
fence of the country. In early years 
of my experience in Parliament, when 
Sir Robert Peel was Prime Minister, he 
would have resisted the appointment of 
such Committees as tantamount to a 
vote of want of confidence. He would 
have said, ‘If you think the adminis- 
tration is not satisfactorily conducted by 
me, then you must find somebody else 
jo undertake it.’ My view is, that the 
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House can interfere with great advantage 
in prescribing the principles on which 
the Executive Government shall be 
carried on; but beyond that, it is im- 
possible for the Legislature to interfere 
with advantage in the details of the 
administration of the country. The 
principle I advocate is, that the Govern- 
ment should not be allowed to manu- 
facture for itself any article which can 
be obtained from private producers in 
a competitive market ; and that, if we 
have entered on a false system in this 
respect, we ought, as far as possible, to 
retrace our steps. 

To give the House an idea of the 
extent to which the system of which I 
complain has grown, I will quote a few 
figures. In 1849-50, I sat upon a 
Committee to inquire into the Ordnance, 
and we found that the whole amount 
of wages then paid to artificers and 
labourers in the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies on the Ordnance Votes 
was 141,3307. This year I find that 
we have voted in corresponding votes 
for the wages of our manufacturing 
establishments, including the clothing 
factories, a sum of 584,000/., being more 
than four times the amount of the sum 
voted in 1849-50. The wages voted 
for the gun factory at Woolwich this 
year were 144,000/., which exceeded 
the wages for all the departments in 
1849-50. Down to and including the 
Crimean war, the British Government 
never cast an iron cannon, or made 
shot or shell. Our ordnance was pur- 
chased from the Carron Works in 
Scotland, from the Low Moor Company, 
or from the Gospel Oak Works of 
Messrs. Walker. At the outbreak of 
the Crimean war, my right hon. friend 
the Member for Limerick (Mr. Monsell) 
was Secretary to the Ordnance, and I 
am afraid that I must charge him with 
having deposited the nest-egg which 
has produced the pernicious brood of 
which I am complaining. From the 
evidence given by the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself, in 1854, I find that he 
and Captain Boxer, of the Laboratory 
Department at Woolwich, laid taeir 
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heads together, and said, ‘If we spend 
7,000/, in putting up machinery, we can 
make our own fusees, and bouche our 
own shells.’ That was the beginning 
of those acres cf costly machinery which 
may now be seen at Woolwich. No 
very long time elapsed before Captain 
Boxer said, ‘ We are now prepared for 
making fusees, and bouching faster than 
we can get shells; therefore, let us make 
shells ;’ and accordingly they laid out 
10,000/. in the erection of machinery 
for casting shells and shot. There is a 
very interesting narrative in the evidence 
before the Sebastopol Committee, and 
I find that the right hon. Gentleman 
was arraigned before that Committee 
for acting without the consent of his 
colleagues. I do not blame him for 
that. We were at war, and he and 
Captain Boxer displayed a commendable 
energy; but I mention these facts to 
show you how establishments of this 
kind grow. The next step, after setting 
up machinery for casting shot and shell, 
was to erect turning and boring ma- 
chinery for making the guns. It was 
resolved, that instead of obtaining cast- 
iron cannon from the Low Moor Com- 
pany, they should purchase from that 
concern solid blocks of iron, and bore 
and turn them at Woolwich. Another 
suggestion immediately followed : — 
‘We had better cast our own guns 
rather than buy these blocks from Low 
Moor;’ and so the machinery was set 
up for that. Now came a difficulty. 
There are, as I have said, but two or 
three concerns in England from which 
it is safe to buy ordnance, of which the 
Low Moor Works are one, and the 
Gospel Oak Works of Messrs. Walker 
another. When casting a 68-pounder 
at Low Moor, they not only take selected 
qualities of their own iron, good as it is, 
but they use coal of a particular kind, 
fresh from the earth, to smelt it. That 
firm would not sell pig-iron to the 
Woolwich establishment, and the result 
was, that, having got the machinery for 
casting the guns, there was no iron fit 
to cast. They went into the market, 
and purchased the ordinary kind of 
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pig-iron, and they made about 100 guns ; 
but itis believed that not one of the 100 
ever went into the service. They were 
pronounced rotten, and were never used. 
After 200,000/. had been spent in this 
way, the establishment at Woolwich for 
casting guns was abandoned 

Then came the second part of the 
performance. It had become necessary 
that the Government should obtain a 
supply of rifled cannon. No sooner did 
this necessity arise, than there were men 
of genius, such as Mr. Whitworth, Sir 
William Armstrong, Captain Blakeley, 
Mr. Lancaster, and Mr. Lynall Thomas, 
preparing to supply the want. The rea- 
sonable course would have been to have 
said to these inventors, ‘Go on, and im- 
prove your system. Manufacture some 
guns, and to whichever is most suc- 
cessful, we will be your customer.’ But 
the establishment at Woolwich wished 
to secure the manufacture of rifled ord- 
nance, and those in authority—some of 
them in very high authority—seem to 
have lost their heads altogether, and to 
have gone almost crazy over Sir William 
Armstrong’s gun. An illustrious Duke 
is reported to have said, that Sir William 
Armstrong’s gun could all but speak ; 
and another eminent officer declared it 
was equal to anything in the tales of the 
Arabian Nights. Iwill venture to offer 
a suggestion. When we have in future 
to make a choice of ordnance, our high 
officials in the army should pursue the 
same course they do when they hold a 
court-martial —let the younger officers 
speak first— because, when the Com- 
mander-in-Chief utters such an emphatic 
approbation, it is hardly likely that jun- 
ior officers will be found to dissent. I 
would further suggest, that the authorities 
should in these matters follow the com- 
mercial] system, and not begin to praise 
and puff an article before they buy 
it. The result in this instance was, 
that Sir William Armstrong—then Mr. 
Armstrong—resolved to make a present 
of his patent to the War Office. And 
a very costly present it was. It was 
assigned over to the Secretary for War, 
and an arrangement was entered into, 
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which to this day I can hardly under- 
stand. It seems that Sir William Arm- 
strong was to receive, for ten years, a 
sum of 2,000/. a year for superintending 
the working of the patent. That arrange- 
ment was antedated three years, and 
6,0002. was paid down, upon which he 
became superintendent of the Royal gun 
factory, and chief engineer of the rifled 
ordnance department. A business was 
set up at Elswick, in Northumberland, 
by the War Office—an establishment 
which previously belonged to Sir Wil- 
liam Armstrong—and we made advances 
in a mysterious manner to the extent of 
85,0007, Immediately afterwards our 
officials at Woolwich set up a manufac- 
tory of the same kind, and they set it up 
apparently with a view of controlling 
the price at Elswick. It is most amus- 
ing to see the xaitveté with which the 
leading men at Woolwich came before 
‘the Committee appointed by this House 
and tried to show that they were pro- 
ducing the gun cheaper at Woolwich 
than at Elswick, forgetting that the two 
were one and the same concern; that 
they were both started by the Govern- 
ment with the nation’s capital. The 
Committee were evidently unable to 
understand the accounts of the Wool- 
wich factory, and in their report they 
passed a resolution begging them to 
amend them. I believe that the right 
hon. Member for Limerick will admit 
that this is a fair statement of the origin 
and progress of the rifled Armstrong gun. 
It was to be made of wrought-iron, was 
to be breech-loading, and built up on 
the coil principle with bars of forged 
iron. It is no disparagement to Sir W. 
Armstrong, who is a man of great me- 
chanical genius, to say that the general 
impression of scientific men has been 
unfavourable to his invention; unfavour- 
able to the breech-loading principle, and 
unfavourable to the material of which 
he proposed to construct his gun, But 
the point to which I desire to call the 
especial attention of the House is this, 
that the Government set up a manufac- 
ture, and installed as its head the author 
and patentee of a particular gun. The 
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consequence was, that Mr. Whitworth, 
who was then in the field, found that he 
had virtually to submit his gun to the 
inspection and approval of his great 
rival. There were other men as well who 
were candidates, but I mention Mr. 
Whitworth especially, because every one 
who knows him will allow that he is one 
of the very foremost practical mechani- 
cians of the age, and everybody will 
admit, that any system which excluded 
that gentleman from competition, in a 
matter to which he had devoted his 
attention, must be a wrong system. It 
was not merely the mechanicians who 
were thus excluded. The general im- 
pression was, and is, that the great pro- 
blem to solve is not so much a pattern 
of rifling, or a form of gun, as the mate- 
rial from which a gun is to be made; 
and we have for the last ten years been 
travelling in a direction which will no 
doubt ultimately land us in this position, 
that we shall have it in our power, when- 
ever we find it advantageous, to apply 
steel to every purpose for which we now 
use iron. Mr. Bessemer was in the field 
with his invention for cheapening steel. 
We have it in evidence before the Com- 
mittee on Ordnance, from Capt. Scott, 
that Mr. Bessemer told him he should 
have liked the Government to try his 
principle of homogeneous metal, which 
he and many others believe will be found 
better than wrought iron, but that when 
he found Sir William Armstrong in pos- 
session, he gave up the idea. There is 
also evidence that the Messrs. Walker, 
of Gospel Oak Works, who produced 
some of the best cast-iron guns, made 
the same remark, that, finding Sir 
William Armstrong in possession, they 
should abandon the manufacture of guns. 
Well, a Committee of this House upon 
Ordnance was appointed, and sat in 
1862-3; and I must say, that on read- 
ing the details of the evidence taken 
before it, I was astonished at the levity 
with which that evidence was allowed 
to pass into oblivion without having been 
brought under the notice of the House. 
I call my right hon. friend the Member 
for Limerick, who was Chairman of the 
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Committee, to account for the omission ; 
and the other Members of the Committee 
are not altogether without blame. The 
evidence adduced before that Committee 
was of the most important, and even the 
most portentous character ; for it trans- 
pired that we had between 2,500 and 
3,000 guns upon the principle of Sir 
William Armstrong; that there is a con- 
fessed expenditure of 2% millions on 
these guns; but I believe it was very 
much more; and it was admitted that 
100 of these guns, of the largest size, 
were made before a trial or experiment 
was entered into. That there may be 
no cavilling about what the result of that 
Committee was, I will read a few words. 
The Duke of Somerset, the head of the 
Admiralty, in his evidence, said last 
year :— 


‘The whole science of gunnery is ina 
transition state, and when I was this year 
asked what gun I approved for the navy, 
I was obliged to say that I really did not 
know.’ 


Recollect, this was after nearly 3,000 
guns had been made on the Armstrong 
principle. His Grace also declared that 
we had nothing better now for close 
quarters than the old 68-pounder made 
at the Low Moor Works. And the 
Committee report—unanimously, I sup- 
pose—that the old 68-pounder is, there- 
fore, the most effective gun in the 
service against iron plates. The Com- 
mittee finally say :— 


‘*“The Armstrong 12-pounders, al- 
though stated by some of the witnesses to 
be too complicated a weapon for service, 
are generally approved ;"” but that ‘‘ the 
preponderance of opinion seems to be 
against any breech-loading system for 
larger guns,”’ 


They recommend that the different 
systems should be experimented upon. 
And they also recommend that the 
accounts of the Woolwich Gun Factory 
should be kept in a more intelligible 
manner. [‘ No.’} These are not their 
words, but that is their sense. They say 
they cannot understand the accounts. I 
would just add a few words from a naval 
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officer who has given considerable atten- 
tion tothis matter. Writing on the 30th 
of June last, Admiral Halstead thus 
summed up :— 

‘The result is, that the largest and 
most costly fleet of the world, intrusted 
with the security of the largest maritime 
empire, has long been presented to all but 
England’s eyes without a gun fit for the 
special warfare of the day, and with 
special guns fit for no warfare whatever,’ 


I ask, is that a satisfactory state of things 
in which to find ourselves after spending, 
perhaps, three millions of money, and 
making nearly 3,000 of these guns? 
Admiral Halstead, in another letter, 
calls this ‘ the great blind jump of 1859.’ 
What has been the result of the Com- 
mittee? The consequence is, that you 
have had set up at Shoeburyness a 
stunning competitive contest between 
Sir William Armstrong and Mr. Whit- 
worth; and thus, after this vast outlay 
of public money upon the invention of 
one of the competitors, you are trying 
which of the two has got the best gun, 
There might, however, be some con- 
solation in this, if the Armstrong guns 
were now really being tried against Mr. 
Whitworth’s ; but what is the fact? If 
I am rightly informed, the original gun 
which we took up and have got in stock 
—that is, the service gun—is not the 
gun which Sir William Armstrong is 
trying. I am told that the original 
breech-loader, of which we have nearly 
3,000 on hand, has been abandoned in 
this competition, and that there is 
another gun, of an improved construc- 
tion, substituted. I saw it stated in a 
report of the trial in the 7zmzes the other 
day, that the original breech-loader is 
withdrawn from the competition. That 
is not a very consolatory circumstance in 
the condition in which we find ourselves. 

I beg the House to consider what is 
meant when we are told that we have no 
naval gun. We have 12-pounders for 
the field, if we chose to go to war in 
New Zealand or China ; but you are not 
to reckon on the contingency of an 
enemy landing here to fight you. When 
I speak of your having no naval guns, I 
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mean guns to fight with. I observe that 
Captain Cowper Coles talks of the 
Armstrong 1I10-pounder as something 
to do for a chase—or, in nautical phrase, 
‘to tickle up a runaway.’ Now, let us 
realise the full force of the admission 
that we have no gun adapted for modern 
naval warfare. The hon. Member for 
Stirling (Mr. Caird) stated the other 
day—and we could have no higher 
authority—that half the people of this 
country during the last three years have 
been fed with grain and food brought 
from abroad. We are in the position 
of a garrison depending for subsistence 
upon our communications being kept 
open. If, after all your expenditure, 
you have no guns for your ships to con- 
tend with against an enemy, do you 
suppose that your foe would be so 
foolish as to attempt an invasion with a 
view of fighting you on land? No; if 
they had the command of the sea they 
would *iockade us, and starve us into 
submission. Our life as a nation de- 
pends on our having the mastery of our 
communications by sea. And yet this 
is the way in which those who govern 
us take care to keep open our commu- 
nications. 

Well, the whole secret of the failure 
is this :—The Government do not under- 
stand the functions of a buyer; the 
whole difficulty of their position arises 
from their not being able to fulfil the 
duty of a purchaser, in a common-sense 
and judicious manner. The true course 
to have pursued with all these scientific 
men, when they came with their im- 
provements in artillery, was to have 
encouraged them to go on, and to have 
promised their custom to the most suc- 
cessful, or, perhaps, a very small 
amount of help at starting. I believe 
that Sir W. Armstrong only asked for 
12,000/. to begin with, and that Mr. 
Bessemer would have commenced 
making his steel guns with 10,000/. ; 
and I have no doubt that for less than 
100,000/. the Government might have 
set half-a-dozen establishments to work, 
competing for the prize of supplying 
them with guns. That is a matter 
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which the Government will never com- 
prehend till this House insists that they 
shall buy their commodities instead of 
making them. If they are not capable 
of buying their commodities in the 
market, do you suppose they are com- 
petent to fulfil the far more difficult task 
of manufacturing them ? 

I wish to show you the position in 
which we, as a nation, are placed by 
these proceedings. We are in danger of 
seeing foreigners supplied with better 
armaments than ourselves from our own 
private workshops. The very individuals 
whom the Government have rejected and 
would not have dealings with, have set 
up manufactories of ordnance for them- 
selves. Mr. Whitworth has founded an 
ordnance company for the manufacture 
of guns. I am told that Sir William 
Armstrong, having closed his connection 
with the Government at Elswick, and 
received 65,000/. as compensation, has 
set up a manufactory of guns at Elswick ; 
and, being no longer connected with the 
Government, I am told that he is actu- 
ally manufacturing his 600-pounders for 
foreign countries. Within a quarter of 
an hour’s drive from this spot I saw, a 
few days ago, an establishment where 
steel guns — 600-pounders — are being 
bored ; and this firm, which was rejected 
by the Government, is, I am told, re- 
ceiving orders for these monster guns by 
the dozen, while you are in this experi- 
mental mood down at Shoeburyness over 
the 70-pounder and the 110-pounder. 
I have now said all that I intend to say 
respecting this gigantic ordnance failure. 

Then, as a still further proof of the 
necessity for the Government to know 
how to exercise the functions of a buyer, 
let merefertosmallarmsasanillustration. 
Down to about ten years ago, we bought 
all our muskets from contractors. The 
Government did not make a rifle even 
during the Crimean war. I may here 
remark, that the ordnance supplied dur- 
ing the Crimean war was of a very satis- 
factory character. The ordnance and 
small arms were supplied by private 
contractors to the army and navy, and 
they were spoken of in the highest terms 
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in the report of the Sebastopol Commit- 
tee of 1855, which, at the same time, 
contained condemnations of the commis- 
siariat, of the medical, and other depart- 
ments. As I have said, previous to 1855 
we bought our small arms from private 
contractors. How does the House 
think the Government managed their 
purchases? I mention this as an illus- 
tration of their incompetency as a buyer. 
If hon. Members refer to the evidence 
given before the Small Arms Committee 
of 1854, they will find that the Govern- 
ment were in the habit of buying their 
muskets in component parts. They con- 
tracted, at Birmingham and Wednesbury 
and other places, for the stock with one 
maker, for the barrel with another, for 
the lock with a third, and so on, until 
they had about a dozen separate con- 
tracts for the component parts of a 
musket. All those various parts were 
sent to the Ordnance Depét, and from 
that depdt they were given out to a 
distinct body of contractors, named 
‘setters-up,’ who fitted them together, 
and made up the musket. Thus they 
who completed the musket never came 
into contact with the contractors for the 
component parts—a system most ingeni- 
ously contrived to prevent all improve- 
ment. Mr. Whitworthand Mr. Nasmyth, 
both eminent men, who were examined 
before the Committee, spoke of the 
absurdity of this practice, when large 
capitalists were ready to undertake to 
supply the completed article. The Go- 
vernment complained that they could not 
get muskets fast enough, because there 
were sometimes strikes among the work- 
men. They were asked, in return, ‘Why 
do you not give orders to capitalists, 
who will set up machinery for making 
the entire musket?’ and it was shown 
that the system of contracting for the 
separate parts multiplied the risk of de- 
lays from strikes, because if, for instance, 
the men struck who made the locks, 
they put a stop to the supply of the 
complete musket. * The Government, 
however, could not be made to compre- 
hend this ; and what was the remedy they 
proposed for the grievance of which they 
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complained? Instead of improving their 
mode of purchasing, they thought it 
would be easier for them to manufacture 
muskets, and therefore the Ordnance 
Department came before the Committee 
of 1854 with a plan for erecting an enor- 
mous Government manufactory of rifled 
small arms at Enfield. The Committee 
were decidedly against that project, and 
I am glad to see present the hon. Mem- 
der for North Warwickshire, who was a 
member of that Committee. They said, 
‘If you wish to see better machinery 
introduced for the manufacture of small 
arms, that is one question; but it is 
quite distinct from the question whether 
you are to have a Government factory ;’ 
and, in their report, they speak decidedly 
against the Government setting up this 
enormous establishment, because, they 
say, you will thereby extinguish private 
trade, which it would be well to preserve 
for your future necessities. The result 
was, thatthe Government sent to America 
to procure machinery. Colonel Colt, 
the American, had been in this country 
for twelve months at that time, and he 
had set up his machinery; but the 
Government, rather than encourage a 
Birmingham ora London house to enter 
into the trade to supply them, rushed 
into what has become the Enfield Rifle 
Manufactory. Thatestablishment, which 
then contained sixty or seventy work- 
people, has since grown into the em- 
ployment of from 1,200 to 1,500. I am 
not about tocontend that the rifle factory 
at Enfield has, up to the present time, 
done its work badly, or that it has not 
been profitable. If you set up machinery 
which is almost self-acting, and if you 
give it constant employment, it is not 
easy to make a concern otherwise than 
profitable; but while doing this, you 
have been driving out of the trade all 
those who would have set up the manu- 
facture upon an independent and more 
durable basis. But the future of this 
establishment cannot be estimated from 
the past, for what is now becoming the 
fate of the Enfield factory? You have 
no longer full work for it, for you cannot 
continue to make the one pattern which 
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you have been continuously at work 
upon—the pattern of 1853. A Com- 
mittee has decided that Mr. Lancaster’s 
rifle is a better weapon; public com- 
petition showed that Mr. Whitworth’s 
was superior; and the consequence has 
been that the noble Lord the Member 
for Haddingtonshire (Lord Elcho) has 
moved, in the present session, the rejec- 
tion of the estimate for making Enfield 
rifles, because they were of an inferior 
kind, and therefore the manufacture 
ought to be suspended. If, then, these 
rifles are to be discontinued, and others 
are to be made, you will be confronted 
with the difficulties which await you in 
every Government manufactory where 
you are your own and your only customer. 
During this transition period, as your pro- 
duction falls off, the cost of each article 
increases, owing to the larger proportion 
_ of the permanent fixed charges which it 
has to bear. To evade this, and also in 
order to find employment for your work- 
people, you will always be liable to the 
temptation of going on making things 
which you do not want, in order to em- 
ploy the people about you, and the result 
will be that you will be overstocked with 
articles which your better judgment 
would induce you not to buy, if you had 
to purchase them in the market from 
private producers. 

I have said I do not mean to argue 
that making one article, and having 
constant employment, this Enfield estab- 
lishment has not paid itself. But here 
are the balance-sheets relating to the rifle 
factory and the gunpowder manufactory 
adjoining, which have been laid upon 
the table, and upon which I wish to 
make one or two observations. I see 
they are signed ‘ Hartington,’as Under- 
Secretary for War; but I would advise 
the noble Lord not to put his name to any 
more of these balance-sheets, as I can 
assure him they would not pass the Bank- 
ruptcy Court. They are not creditable to 
him, and they are still more discreditable 
to a commercial nation like this, of which 
he is a representative. I wish to call 
attention to some facts connected with 
these balance-sheets. In that which is 
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dated the 31st of March, 1863, it is 
stated that the articles produced in the 
year cost at Enfield 199,177/., while if 
they had been purchased from the trade 
the cost would have been 356,378/., 
showing a saving of 157,201/7. Among 
the items are 71,590 rifles, for which it 
was stated the private trade would charge 
635. Id. each. Now, a gentleman who 
is at the head of the trade in Birmingham 
informs me that a tender was actually 
made this year to the Government to 
supply rifles at 50s. each, or 13s. Id. 
less than it is said the private trader 
would charge. Then, again, it is stated 
that 13,780 short rifles made at Enfield 
would have cost 94s. 7d. if bought of the 
private trade. The same gentleman in- 
forms me that a contract was made last 
January for the Turkish Government, 
through our War Office, to supply the 
same weapons at 655. 9d., or 28s. 10d. 
less than is said here to be the trade cost. 
Then there are 13,000 carbines put down 
as costing 63s. 7d. in the private trade, 
but which this gentleman tells me could 
have been had for 50s. The amount of 
these overcharges upon these three items 
alone is 75,0007, It may be objected 
that the balance-sheet is for 1862-3, 
while the prices of the private trade 
which I have quoted are for this year. 
I put that point to the gentleman on 
whose authority I have spoken, and he 
said the articles might have been had at 
about the same price last year, if any- 
body had applied for them. 

I find that you can never make the 
conductors of these Government estab- 
lishments understand that the capital 
they have to deal with is really money. 
How should it be real money to them? 
It costs them nothing, and, whether they 
make a profit or a loss, they never find 
their way into the Gazette. Therefore 
to them it is a myth—it is a reality only 
to the taxpayers. Throughout the in- 
quiries before Parliamentary Committees 
upon our Government manufactories, you 
find yourself in a difficulty directly you 
try tomake the gentlemen at the head of 
these establishments understand that they 
must pay interest for capital, rent for land, 
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as well as allow for depreciation of ma- 
chinery and plant. There is an im- 
mense capital employed in the Enfield 
Rifle Manufactory. The fixed and 
floating capital invested in materials, 
buildings, machinery, and land, ap- 
pears from the balance-sheet to amount 
to 350,000/, The private manufacturer, 
of course, in the shape of either rent 
or interest, would charge himself on 
the whole of the amount, or if he did 
not he would soon find himself in the 
Gazette. 

There is more than want of self-respect 
in the departments which publish such 
accounts. It isaninsult and an outrage 
to private trade to pretend to show 
by such fallacious balance-sheets how 
much the articles cost, and how much 
they would have cost, if they had been 
bought of private traders, and to make 
it appear that we have had all these 
rifles for 199,177, while if we had 
bought them of private traders we should 
have had to pay 356,378/.,or 157,201/. 
more. The whole amount of wages paid 
during the year was 135,700/. and we 
are asked to believe that there has been 
a saving of 157,201/. as compared with 
what would have been paid to private 
manufacturers. Now, we all know that 
for everything but labour the Govern- 
ment go to the same source of supply as 
private manufacturers do. They have not 
as yet established coal and iron mines of 
their own, and for all raw materials 
they have to go into the market and 
buy on the same terms as private estab- 
lishments buy. Yet the Enfield Rifle 
Factory professes to have saved more 
than the whole amount spent in wages 
during the year! We all remember the 
story of the two gipsies who sold brooms. 
Says one of them to the other, ‘ I can’t 
conceive how you afford to sell your 
brooms cheaper than I do, for I steal all 
my materials.” ‘Ah!’ says the other, 
‘but I steal the brooms ready-made.’ 
Now I should like to know from the 
noble Marquis (thé Marquis of Harting- 
ton), whom I shall persist in holding 
responsible for these accounts, to which 
he has appended his name, how he 
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manages this great feat of commercial 
legerdemain. 

Turning over two pages in this Report 
on the Government Factories, I come to 
the Waltham Abbey Powder Manufac- 
tory. That is an establishment with 160 
acres of land, upon which they profess 
to grow wood for their charcoal, with 
water-power of immense extent, with 
large buildings for business and for 
dwellings, and, of course, with a great 
amount of machinery. Their business 
is not a large one. They return them- 
selves as having produced in the year 
14,526 barrels of powder, which they 
value at 34,747/. Then, after the usual 
memorandum, that this is exclusive of 
interest of capital, depreciation of plant, 
&c., they show that these 14,526 barrels 
of gunpowder, if supplied by private 
makers, would have cost 79,933/., so 
that they have effected for the Govern- 
ment a saving of 45,1857. 

Now, I say that, for a country calling 
itself a commercial nation, to have such 
accounts published and signed ‘ Harting- 
ton,’ is monstrous; and it only shows the 
utter valuelessness of anything that the 
noble Marquis may say at that table on 
this subject. The noble Marquis has 
shown that he possesses too much ability 
to make these statements on his own 
authority ; but it is clear that he recites 
anything that is put into his hands, and 
therefore what he may say at the table 
is not worth the slightest attention. 

Now, let us see how all this is man- 
aged. The capital represented by build- 
ings, water-power, machinery, and roll- 
ing stock is 300,000/., and no interest is 
charged on that. The land is worth 
20,000/., but there is no item for rent. 
Nothing is allowed for rates and taxes, 
and nothing for insurance. Now, I 
asked a very well-informed gentleman 
what the custom was in the private trade 
with regard to the charge for insurance 
ona gunpowder manufactory. Of course, 
the Royal Exchange or the Phoenix 
Company would not like such risks. 
So I find that private traders are in the 
habit of allowing about 25 per cent. for 
insurance. Nothing of the sort is al- 
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lowed for here. Enough has probably 
been said to show that the system on 
which these Government manufactories 
are conducted is wholly unsound ; that 
there is an utter absence of responsi- 
bility; that there are none cof those 
motives for saving money or avoiding 
losses which private individuals have ; 
and that, wanting the motives which are 
necessary for human action, it is im- 
possible that these establishments can 
be carried on properly. 

Let me just touch for a minute upon 
another matter—the great clothing estab- 
lishments. Earl De Grey and Ripon, as 
the head of the War Department, is not 
only the largest manufacturer of ord- 
nance and of small arms, but he is the 
most extensive tailor in the world. 
[Laughter.] You laugh; but all these 
tailoring transactions are carried on in 
_his name, and he is responsible for 
everything. [Laughter.] You laugh 
at the idea that Lord De Grey should 
overlook all these details ; but is it not 
a serious thing for the country to have 
an immense business of this kind carried 
on virtually without control? About 
ten years ago, the system of clothing 
the army was changed, and, instead of 
clothing-colonels, we had clothing by 
contract. For a few years that system 
continued, and the right hon. Gentleman 
(General Peel) introduced an improve- 
ment in the purchasing department. 
Down to this time the custom was to 
contract for the clothing by piecemeal, 
getting the buttons, braiding, and cloth- 
ing separately; but the gallant officer 
had contracts made for the whole gar- 
ment. We were told in evidence before 
the Army Organisation Committee by 
the gallant officer, by the Commander- 
in-Chief, and by another witness, that 
the system worked very well. But there 
was a plot all this while to divert the 
manufacture of army clothing from 
private makers into the hands of 
Government officials. The plot was 
stealthily carried out. A small estab- 
lishment was first set up at Woolwich 
for making élothes for the Artillery and 
Engineers. That establishment was to 
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go no further. Then a small manufac- 
tory was started at Vauxhall for making 
clothing for the Guards. 

As one more illustration of the falla- 
cious grounds on which these Govern- 
ment manufactories are established, I 
will give a brief extract from the evi- 
dence given before the Committee on 
Contracts, which sat in 1858, by Sir 
Benjamin Hawes, then permanent Under 
Secretary at the War Office—and we all 
know that a permanent official often 
knows more than his chief. He handed 
in what he was told to give as the cost 
price of a soldier’s garment. There 
happened to be a man of business on 
the Committee—my hon. friend the 
Member for Newcastle-under-Lyne (Mr. 
Jackson)—and he, mis-rusting the cal- 
culation, took the subject in hand, and 
cross-questioned the witness :— 


‘You have given the Committee the 
actual cost to the Government of the cloth- 
ing and the making of the clothing for one 
man?—-Yes, Independent of all depart- 
mental charges and so forth?—Yes. These 
charges would be plus salaries ?—Yes. 
Plus interest of capital ?—Certainly. Plus 
rent ?—Certainly. Plusdamage, and every 
other contingency ?—Yes. And carriage, 
and ink, and pens and paper, and all 


/ necessaries for conducting the business P— 


Yes. Therefore that is not a fair return of 
what it costs the nation, because, if you 
have to pay those charges in addition, those 
prices are not the actual cost to the coun- 
try ?—They are not. So that the return is 
a fallacious one ?—It is not a complete 
one.’ 


I will read another extract from the evi- 
dence of the same witness. In justice to 
my late friend, Sir Benjamin Hawes, 
I must add that he never contemplated 
the creation of a Government clothing 
establishment on its present gigantic 
scale. Alluding to the manufactory of 
clothing for the Guards, which had been 
established the previous year at Vauxhall, 
he recommended only a slight extension 
of the factory, so as to supply a regi- 
ment or two of the Line. He is asked— 


‘As I understand you, it is not proposed 
that that establishment should be extended 
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so far as to make all the clothing for the 
army, but only a portion of the clothing of 
certain regiments, in order to give you a 
test as to the price ?—Certainly; I hope 
never to see a great Government establish- 
ment for clothing the army. The more 
such establishments are used for the pur- 
pose of obtaining information and obtain- 
ing models the better; but I look with 
some apprehension upon all great Govern- 
ment establishments... . It is very desir- 
able that a Government establishment 
should produce the minimum, and the 
private trade of the country should pro- 
duce the rest.’ 


At the very time this evidence was being 
given, when the House would have re- 
fused to sanction a large extension of the 
clothing establishment, the plot was all 
laid for getting into the hands of the 
War Department the manufactory of the 
clothing of the whole army, with aslight 
exception. An enormous building has 
been erected at Pimlico—put up, I be- 
lieve, upon most costly ground, the item 
of ground-rent being between 2,000/. 
and 3,000/. a year—and they now make 
there the clothing of every regiment, 
and manufacture everything, with the 
exception of the tunics, for about fifty 
battalions, which comprise, perhaps, one- 
tenth of the whole supply of clothing 
for the army; I suppose this exception 
is maintained in order to enable the 
noble Marquis to tell this House that 
the department has not a monopoly. The 
accounts rendered of this Clothing De- 
partment are most fallacious. I find that 
about 15,000/, a year for fixed charges 
and interest of money have never been 
brought into the account at all, and that 
there is no allowance for rates and taxes. 
Taking into consideration the waste and 
fraud to which an establishment for a 
trade like that is so peculiarly suscep- 
tible, when the materials used are cut up 
into pieces, I must say that it is one of 
the most unwise and injudicious under- 
takings that could have been entered 
into. : 

I have already said, you never find 
with respect to those establishments that 
anything is put down for rates, taxes, 
lighting, or charges of that kind. There 
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is a fallacy in this. If the tailoring 
business is carried oa by the Govern- 
ment, somebody else is deprived of it, 
who would have paid rates and taxes, 
including the income-tax. Let us sup- 
pose the extreme case, that all the 
manufactures of the country were carried 
on by the Government, and that they 
were all exempt from taxation, how 
would the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
get his revenue ? 

I now come to the management of the 
Royal Dockyards, to which the remarks 
I have made apply with greater force 
than to any other department. We 
have had repeated debates on that sub- 
ject, and Committees and Commissions 
have reported on it without end. The 
tendency of our debates during the last 
few years has been to prevent, if pos- 
sible, the Admiralty from continuing to 
make things which we knew were of no 
use—to prevent them from building 
wooden ships, when everybody knew 
that iron ships would be wanted—and 
great three-deckers, when all scientific 
men were aware that they would be 
mere slaughter-houses, if opposed to 
modern combustible missiles. What, 
in the mean time, has been the tendency 
of the Admiralty! The heads of the 
dockyards have been endeavouring to 
counteract Parliament by securing votes 
for timber in every possible way, and 
even by buying timber with money 
voted for iron ships, in order that, having 
the timber on hand, there may be an 
excuse for using it for the purpose of 
building obsolete vessels of war. 

I have spoken plainly with respect to 
the right hon. Member for Droitwich 
(Sir John Pakington) and the noble 
Lord the Secretary of the Admiralty, 
and I hardly know which to blame the 
most for bringing in Estimates which 
they must have known entailed an im- 
proper waste of money. If I blame the 
noble Lord most, it is because I know 
that he knew better. But, after all, 
there is probably something to be said 
on the other side. If you will have 
these enormous establishments employed 
for one customer only, you are always in 
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danger, in seasons of transition, of 
having a great number of workpeople 
thrown out of employment. This oper- 
ates on the feelings of humane men, 
who are responsible for their subsistence, 
and induces them, under the guidance 
of their feelings, and against their better 
judgment, to manufacture articles which 
ought not to be made at all. There is 
no doubt that we have been spending 
millions of money on the construction of 
valueless vessels, and that you have from 


fifty to a hundred great wooden ships | 


which ought never to have been in ex- 
istence, and will never be of any use, 
but which were in great part built be- 
cause you have a system which compels 
you to find employment for your men. 
If, instead of being builders, you had 
been buyers of ships, does any one sup- 
pose that you would have purchased 
_ one of those useless and obsolete wooden 
vessels? I speak to hon. Gentlemen on 
the other side of the House in the con- 
fidence that they will co-operate with 
me on this occasion. They are said to 
favour large votes for the military and 
naval services. But no party in the 
House is interested in the waste of 
public money on these establishments. 
They find me but little disposed to vote 
money for the army and navy; but I 
am always for paying the men well, and 
I would give them more money than 
they get now, though I should certainly 
be satisfied with fewer of them; but you 
cannot indulge in more liberality towards 
the men while you tolerate the waste and 
extravagance of keeping up these large 
manufacturing establishments ; for all 
these charges come under the head of 
Army and Navy, and swell up, in the 
eyes of the country, the amount ex- 
pended on the services. 

I wish to ask why weshould not take 
advantage of the present time, when 
passing from wooden ships to iron ships, 
and do with the hulls of vessels what 
you do with your marine steam-engines 
—buy them, keeping up the Govern- 
ment dockyards only, as far as might be 
wanted, for ‘repairs. Where would be 
the risk or inconvenience from such a 
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change? Do you think that the ship- 
builders in private yards could not per- 
form the work as satisfactorily as the 
Admiralty? There are, I believe, at 
this moment upwards of 500,000 tons of 
shipping building in private yards ; and 
during the last year there have been 
building in this country fifteen ships of 
war, of an aggregate of nearly 40,000 
tons, for the Governments of the follow- 
ing countries :—Denmark, Italy, Spain, 
Russia, Turkey, China, Prussia, Peru, 
Portugal, and two rams supposed for the 
Confederate States. With the excep- 
tion of a small vessel of 500 tons, which 
is of wood, all these ships, I am told, 
are being built of iron. Do you suppose 
that the private builders, who are con- 
structing ships to this enormous extent, 
cannot build the hulls of your vessels of 
war? Why, you already procure from 
private manufacturers the most import- 
ant part of your steamers, that which 
requires the greatest skill and the most 
reliable probity inits production. You 
get your steam-engines wholly from 
private establishments. I remember 
sitting on a Committee upon the Navy 
in 1848, when we were just in time to 
prevent the Government Dockyards 
from commencing the construction of 
steam-engines. The rule laid down, 
and ever since acted upon, was, that the 
Admiralty should repair their engines, 
but not make them. This has been 
found to succeed most admirably ; it is 
the only branch of your naval construc- 
tion about which you never hear any 
complaint. No Committees of this 
House have been called for, no blue- 
books have been required, for improving 
the construction of marine steam-engines. 
The difficulties in the dockyards have 
been in connection with the building of 
the hulls of ships. Why should not the 
plan which has worked so well with the 
engines be equally applicable to ships ? 
This is a most opportune time formaking 
the change, just when the armour-clad 
vessels are coming into use. At the 
present moment you have no means of 
making iron-plates for the armour-ships, 
but I have no doubt that, if the House 
20 
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permitted, the authorities of the dock- 
yards would get up plans for having iron 
rolled in those establishments. 

There is an old plea for maintaining 
these Government establishments on a 
small scale, upon the ground that you 
may be able to manufacture a little, so 
as to serve as a test and a check upon 
contractors. Such a course might have 
been to some extent unobjectionable 
formerly, when there were few com- 
petitors ; but we live now in a time 
when such a check is unnecessary ; for 
are not great shipbuilders, great gun- 
makers, and large tailoring establish- 
ments, better checks upon each other, 
through the force of competition, than 
you can possibly be upon them? Ifthe 
accounts in the Government establish- 
ments are honestly made out, then you 
will find that the Government, carrying 
on a small business without the usual 
motives for economy, produces things at 
a very dear rate, and the contractors 
will expect to be paid at this price, 
which you say should be the model 
one. If, on the other hand, the accounts 
are made out like those to which I have 
referred, and private producers are ex- 
pected to compete on such terms, then 
every respectable manufacturer will 
throw aside the invitations for contracts 
with disgust and scorn, and refuse to have 
anything to do with such departments. 
But is not the fact of the perfect success 
of your marine engines, without any 
such check as is proposed, a sufficient 
answer to this plea? Surely, the great 
waste which we know to have been so 
long taking place is a sufficient motive 
fora change. I was talking the other 
day to an eminent practical shipbuilder 
on this subject, and this is the substance 
of what he told me :— 


‘There has been expended in wages to 
artificers, naval stores, for the building, 
repairing, and outfitting of the fleet, steam 
machinery, and ships built by contract, 
new works, improvements, and repairs in 
the yards, from 1859 to 1863 inclusive (five 
years), 24,350,000/. Taking into account 
the values of all the iron-clads built and 
building, and giving a large sum for useless 
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constructions of wooden ships, and making 
a liberal allowance for equipment and re- 
pairs, still there will be left more than ten 
millions out of the above sum, for the ex- 
penditure of which a private shipbuilder 
could assign no rational purpose.’ 


I remember the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty saying, some time 
back, that he could not trace several 
millions of the Estimates in any results 
to be discovered in the dockyards, and 
I suppose my friend the shipbuilder has 
been engaged in a similar search. 

It has been said, that if we retain the 
powers of production in our Government 
establishments, and a war breaks out, 
we shall have the means of bringing all 
these powers to bear on the preparation 
of our armaments. There is, I think, a 
great deal more to be said on that score, 
in favour of my plan of giving the work 
to private establishments. If our private 
shipbuilders were employed by our own 
as well as by foreign Governments, then 
we should have a dozen or a score of 
large firms engaged in constructing ships 
of war, not only for ourselves, but for 
half the world. In tne same way, if the 
Government merely kept the factory at 
Woolwich for repairs, or let it, and gave 
orders to private houses for the supply 
of their artillery and ammunition, you 
would have half-a-dozen or half-a-score, 
as the case might be, of great establish- 
ments producing these articles for our 
own and foreign Governments. In the 
present very low state of civilisation, 
in which no country feels itself safe, 
particularly if a weak Power, but when, 
fortunately for humanity, there is a prin- 
ciple developing itself in mechanical sci- 
ence, which gives a great advantage to 
those who act on the defensive, especially 
against an aggressor from a distance, 
I am inclined to think there would 
be constantly a very great demand for 
munitions of war by foreign countries— 
South America, for instance, Japan, and 
others, who would arm themselves, in 
order to be safe against attack. And I 
am not prepared to say they would not 
do well in thus arming themselves, 
because the stronger a Power is, the 
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less temptation does it offer to outrage. 
What, then, if you pursued the course 
I recommend, would be your position ? 
In case of a war breaking out, you could 
prohibit the exportation of ships of war 
and munitions of war, and you would 
be instantly put in exclusive possession 
of the whole of the resources of all the 
private establishments which were pre- 
viously working, not for you alone, but 
for foreign Powers as well; while, on 
the other hand, the foreign Governments 
would find themselves cut off from the 
supplies on which they had been relying. 
I can imagine no contrivance by which 
you could place yourself in so advan- 
tageous and economical a state of pre- 
paration for war as this. 

There is, however, another reason 
why the two systems of partially manu- 
facturing for yourself as a Government, 
and partly purchasing from private 
traders, will not harmonise. The heads 
of your manufacturing departments must 
virtually be the buyers of such commo- 
dities as their departments want. Colonel 
Dickson, the head of your rifle manufac- 
tory at Enfield, or somebody under him, 
practically makes all the purchases of 
small arms; and there have been repeated 
complaints from Birmingham of the un- 
fairness of a rival manufacturer being 
constituted the ‘viewer’ o the rifles sup- 
plied by private contract. At Woolwich, 
there was an extraordinary example of 
this state of things, when Sir William 
Armstrong had to judge the quality of 
the productions of his competitors. The 
head of a manufacturing department has 
always an interest in giving a preference 
to his own productions or inventions, 
and disparaging those of outside rivals. 
There was the case, for instance, of Cap- 
tain Cowper Coles’s turret ship. That 
was the invention of an outside man ; 
and there is no doubt there has been an 
unseen, but a felt reluctance on the part 
of the dockyard people, to carry it out 
speedily. I live near Portsmouth, and 
have myself observed what has been 
going on. It is nearly four years since 
Captain Colés proposed his plan to the 
Government. It is more than two years 
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since they began to cut down and plate 
the Royal Sovereign, in order to convert 
it into a turret ship. In the mean time, 
Mr. Reed comes into power. I will not 
say a word in disparagement of that 
gentleman. I have no doubt he is a man 
of talent. We, who sometimes complain 
of routine, have no right to object to an 
outside man stepping into a high place 
in the service on account of his assumed 
abilities. Mr. Reed, however, must be 
more than a man, he must be an angel, 
if he did not feel that his importance and 
value at the head of the construction 
department of the Navy would be en- 
hanced by his producing something which 
should be better than Captain Cowper 
Coles’s invention, and should be com- 
pleted earlier. So he sets to work on 
the Research. I am no authority on 
these matters; but I hear an universal 
opinion that Mr. Reed’s immovable 
square battery is anything but an im- 
provement on Captain Cowper Coles’s 
revolving turret. The world have de- 
cided that question, as is shown by the 
course taken in America, and by the 
orders received here from foreign coun- 
tries. But what are the facts? Mr. Reed’s 
vessel, the Research, though designed 
later than that of Captain Cowper Coles, 
was launched and at sea considerably in 
advance of the Royal Sovereign. Now, 
I am not making any attack on indivi- 
duals; I am only illustrating the work- 
ing ofa system. If, instead of a construc- 
tion department in your dockyards, you 
had a buying department, then Mr. Reed, 
or Admiral Robinson, or whoever were 
the heads of it, would seek out such men 
as Captain Cowper Coles, or the hon. 
Member for Birkenhead (Mr. Laird), and 
confer with them, would look abroad and 
avail themselves of inventions and im- 
provements as they arose, without any 
feelings of rivalry arising from their own 
personal interest as inventors. 

Before I conclude, I must impress on 
the House the absolute necessity there is 
for a thorough reform of the buying de- 
partment of the Government. Do not 
call it a contract department. That is 
the old name which was used as an excuse 
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for ignorance and incompetency, when 
officials gave out contracts according to 
a red-tape rule, taken, perhaps, from a 
pigeon-hole where it had lain for fifty 
years, and scarcely to be understood by 
the modern manufacturer. Ifa firm was 
doing a prosperous business with private 
customers, it would have nothing to say 
to such a contract, and it went to some 
one who had nothing better to do, and 
who hoped he might possibly make some- 
thing of it. A person sent me from 
Manchester a copy of the specification 
for a tender for tarpauling, in which the 
most minute particulars were set forth in 
a tone of dictation, that, if it were not 
ludicrous from its ignorance, would be 
really insulting to any respectable manu- 
facturer. It was just such a circular as 
a man of large business would throw into 
his waste-paper basket ; and it contained 
a requirement that the canvas should be 
sent for inspection before being tarred. 
So that, as my correspondent said, he 
was expected to send all the canvas from 
Lancashire to London, and then to con- 
vey it back again; when, if it had been 
required that a strip should have been left 
untarred, it would have answered the 
purpose. Why should they not have 
devised a means for clearing off part of 
the tar themselves? This is a specimen 
of the way in which the Government 
contracts are entered into. I would have 
all that altered. But my plan involves 
no disparagement of the services of those 
able men now in your employ; you will 
want all the brains you have in your 
constructing department for your buying 
department. I have no doubt that 
Colonel Boxer, Mr. Reed, and the other 
heads of the different manufacturing de- 
partments, would make most excellent 
buyers. If they are not competent for 
that, I would employ men who are, and 
I would pay them on a far higher scale 
than you pay the heads of your depart- 
ments, for you cannot have men fit to be 
trusted to go into;the market and buy 
things in the way in which they ought to 
be bought, unless they are placed in a 
position to be above all temptation. 
Therefore, I would have men of the ut- 
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most capacity; but I shculd lay down 
this condition, and insist. upon it—that 
if you cannot in England buy what you 
want, it is you yourselves who are to 
blame, and not the producers of the coun- 
try. England is now sending abroad 
150,000, 000/. sterling worth of produc- 
tions every year. There is nota shilling’s 
worth of that produce that would be 
bought here if it could be obtained better 
and cheaper elsewhere, and yet it con- 
tinues to be bought in larger quantities 
every year. If you hear anything dis- 
paraging to our modern mode of con- 
ducting business, that such and such 
articles are not made so strong and 
durable as they were at former times, 
laugh at all such shallow criticisms. The 
manufacturers here produce for others 
just what they wish to buy, although, in 
consequence of the more rapid changes 
of fashion, it is certainly not the habit 
of our daughters to wear silk dresses of 
the strength which were worn by their 
grandmothers. Then I say, that if in 
a country which produces every year 
150,000,000/. sterling of manufactured 
articles for exportation, the Govern- 
ment fail to obtain the 10,000,000/. or 
15,000,000/. sterling worth of goods 
which they want, be assured that it arises 
entirely from their incapacity to buy them, 
You must have men selected for their 
ability to buy the commodities you want. 
If you consult such great wholesale houses 
as Leaf’s and Morrison’s in the City, 
whose buyers purchase millions’ worth 
of articles in the course of the year, they 
will tell you at once, ‘We can do with 
comparatively inferior men to sell our 
goods, but we get the best men we can 
to buy them.’ 

I will conclude with a remark in 
reference to the present state of our 
armaments. When I consider what has 
been done in the Armstrong guns, and 
our armaments generally, I regard it as 
a deep discredit to the Government of 


_ the country, and of itself it ought to 


compel a change in the system. You 
have invited this disgraceful state of 
things by undertaking to do that which 
you ought never to have attempted. 
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We are governed in this country—I do 
not use the word invidiously—by a class, 
and it is a very narrow class indeed, 
which forms the Zersonnel of our Admin- 
istrations. I do not complain of that, 
inasmuch as our manufacturing and 
trading community do not seem disposed 
to educate their sons to compete for the 
prizes of official life ; but I wish you to 
bear in mind, that by such a neglect 
and mismanagement as you have fallen 
into in regard to your artillery and 
ships, you may produce the most serious 
consequences. I know of nothing so 
calculated some day to produce a 
democratic revolution, as for the proud 
and combative people of this country to 
find themselves, in this vital matter of 
their defence, sacrificed through the 
mismanagement and neglect of the class 
to whom, with so much liberality, they 
have confided the care and future 
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destinies of the country. You have 
brought this upon yourselves by under- 
taking to be producers and manufac- 
turers. I advise you in future to place 
yourselves entirely in dependence upon 
the private manufacturing resources of 
the country. If you want gunpowder, 
artillery, small arms, or the hulls of 
ships of war, let it be known that you 
depend upon the private enterprise of 
the country, and you will get them. 
At all events, you will absolve yourselves 
from the responsibility of undertaking 
to do things which you are not compe- 
tent to do, and you will be entitled to 
say to the British people, Our fortunes 
as a Government and nation are indis- 
solubly united, and we will rise or fall, 
flourish or fade together, according to 
the energy, enterprise, and ability of 
the great body of the manufacturing and 
industrious community. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, DECEMBER 22, 1854. 


{On Dec. 12, the Duke of Newcastle (War Secretary), introduced a Bill, the object of 
which was to raise a force of 15,000 foreigners, who were to be drilled in this country. 
The Bill was opposed by the Conservative party, as impolitic and dangerous, but was 
finally carried, with very little alteration, by 38 votes, on Dec. 22 (163 to 135). Little 
more than a month after this, the Aberdeen Government resigned, in consequence of 
an adverse vote of the House of Commons on Mr. Roebuck’s motion of Jan. 29.] 


IF I ask permission to enlarge a little 
the scope of our discussion, I have, at 
all events, this excuse, that the subject- 
matter more technically before the 
House has been very ably and fully 
discussed. There is another reason why 
the question may be viewed in a more 
general way, as affecting the conduct of 
the Government in carrying on the war 
and conducting negotiations, namely, 
that we have heard several hon. Mem- 
bers publicly declare that they refuse to 
entertain the matter now before the 
House on its merits, but persist in voting, 
im respect to it, contrary to their own 
opinions, and simply as a question of 
confidence in the Government. I must 
say, among all the evils which I attach 
to a state of war, not the least consider- 
able is, that it has so demoralising a 
tendency as this on the representative 
system. We are called on to give votes 
contrary to our conscience, and to allow 
those votes to be recorded where the 
explanation would not often appear to 
account for them.* It was stated the 
other night, by the noble Lord (John 
Russell) the Member for the City of 
London, that proposals for peace had 


been made on the part of Russia, through 
Vienna, upon certain bases, which have 
been pretty frequently before the world 
under the term of the ‘ Four Points.’ 
Now, I wish to draw attention to that 
subject; but, before I do so, let me 
premise, that I do not intend to say one 
word with respect to the origin of this 
unhappy war. I intend to start from 
the situation in which we now find 
ourselves, and I think it behoves this 
House to express an opinion upon that 
situation. 

I avow myself in favour of peace on 
the terms announced by Her Majesty’s 
Ministers. At all events, hon. Members 
will see the absolute necessity, if the 
war is to go on, and if we are to have a 
war of invasion by land against Russia, of 
carrying it on ina different spirit and on 
a different scale from that in which the 
operations have hitherto been conducted. 
I think both sides of the House occupy 
common ground in this respect; for we 
shall all recognise the propriety and 
necessity of discussing this important 
and critical question. Before I offer an 
opinion on the desirability of concluding 
peace on these four points, it will be 
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necessary to ask, what was the object 
contemplated by the war? I merely 
ask this as a matter of fact, and not 
with a view of arguing the question. It 
has been one of my difficulties, in arguing 
this question out of doors with friends 
or strangers, that I rarely find any 
intelligible agreement as to the object 
of the war. I have met with very 
respectable and well-educated men, who 
have told me that the object of the war 
was to open the Black Sea to all 
merchant-vessels. That, certainly, could 
not be the object, for the Black Sea was 
already as free to all merchant-vessels 
as the Baltic. I have met with officers 
who said that the object was to open 
the Danube, and to allow the ships of all 
nations to goup that river. The object, 
certainly, could not be that, for the 
traffic in the Danube has, during the 
last twenty years, multiplied nearly ten- 
fold, and the ships of all nations have 
free access there. I have heard it stated 
and applauded at public meetings, that 
we are at war because we have a treaty 
with the Sultan, binding us to defend 
the integrity and independence of his 
empire. I remember that, at a most 
excited public meeting at Leicester, the 
first resolution, moved by a very intelli- 
gent gentleman, declared that we were 
bound by the most solemn treaties with 
the Sultan to defend the integrity and 
independence of the Turkish empire. 
Now, Lord Aberdeen has even ostenta- 
tiously announced in the House of Lords 
—for the instruction, I suppose, of such 
gentlemen as I have referred to—that 
we had no treaty before the present war 
binding us to defend the Sultan or his 
dominions. Another and greater cause 
of the popularity of the war out of doors 
has been, no doubt, the idea that it is 
for the freedom and independence of 
nations. There has been a strong feeling 
that Russia has not only absorbed and 
oppressed certain nationalities, but is the 
prime agent by which Austria perpetu- 
ates her dominion over communities 
averse to her rule. I should say that 
this class was fairly represented by my 
lamented and noble Friend the late 
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Member for Marylebone, from whom I 
differed entirely in reference to his views 
on the question of interference with 
foreign countries, but for whose private 
virtues and disinterested conduct and 
boundless generosity I have always 
entertained the greatest veneration and 
respect. The late Lord Dudley Stuart 
for twenty years fairly represented the 
popular feeling out of doors, which 
was directed especially against the Em- 
peror of Russia, and the popular sym- 
pathies, which were centred mainly on 
those territories which lie contiguous 
to the Russian empire. I used some- 
times to tell that noble Lord, jocularly, 
that his sympathies were geographical 
—that they extended to all countries, 
from the Baltic to the Black Sea, 
bordering on Russia—that if the Poles, 
Hungarians, Moldavians, or Walla- 
chians were in trouble or distress, he 
was sure to be, in this House, the re- 
presentative of their wrongs; or if any 
unhappy individuals from those countries 
were refugees from oppression in this 
country, they were sure to go instantly 
to him for relief and protection. Lord 
Dudley Stuart represented a great 
amount of public sympathy in this 
country with respect to nationalities, as 
it is termed; but I ask, whether the 
ground on which the public impression 
1s founded—that we are going to war to 
aid the Poles, Hungarians, Moldavians, 
or Wallachians—has not been entirely 
delusive; and whether it may not be 
ranked with the other notions about 
opening the Black Sea, or a treaty with 
the Sultan, and about the Danube not 
being free to the flags of all nations? 

I ask, whether all these grounds have 
not been equally delusive? The first 
three grounds never had an existence at 
all; and, as to setting up oppressed 
nationalities, the Government certainly 
never intended to go to war for that 
object. To set myself right with those 
hon. Gentlemen who profess to have 
great regard for liberty everywhere, I 
beg to state that I yield to no one in 
sympathy for those who are struggling 
for freedom in any part of the world ; 
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but I will never sanction an interference 
which shall go to establish this or that 
nationality by force of arms, because 
that invades a principle which I wish 
to carry out in the other direction—the 
prevention of all foreign interference 
with nationalities for the sake of putting 
them down. Therefore, while I respect 
the motives of those gentlemen, I cannot 
act with them. This admission, how- 
ever, I freely make, that, were it likely 
to advance the cause of liberty, of 
constitutional freedom, and national 
independence, it would be a great in- 
ducement to me to acquiesce in the war, 
or, at all events, I should see in it some- 
thing like a compensation for the multi- 
vlied evils which attend a state of war. 
And now we come to what is called 
the statesman’s ground for this war: 
which is, that it is undertaken to de- 
fend the Turkish empire against the 
encroachments of Russia—as a part of 
the scheme, in fact, for keeping the 
several States of Europe within those 
limits in which they are at present cir- 
cumscriled. This has been stated as a 
ground for carrying on the present war 
with Russia; but, I must say, this view 
of the case has been very much mixed up 
with magniloquent phraseology, which 
has tended greatly to embarrass the 
question. The noble Lord the Member 
for the City of London was the first, I 
think, to commence these magniloquent 
phrases, in a speech at Greenock about 
last August twelvemonths, in which he 
spoke of our duties to mankind, and to 
the whole world; and he has often 
talked since of this war as one intended 
to protect the liberties of all Europe and 
of the civilised world. I remember, 
too, the phrases which the noble Lord 
made use of at a City meeting, where he 
spoke of our being ‘engaged in a just 
and necessary war, for no immediate 
advantage, but for the defence of our 
ancient ally, and for the maintenance of 
the independence of Europe.’ Well, I 
have a word to say to the noble Lord on 
that subject. Now, we are placed to the 
extreme west of a continent, numbering 
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theory is, that there is great danger from 
agrowing eastern Power, which threatens 
to overrun the Continent, to inflict upon 
it another deluge like that of the Goths 
and Vandals, and to eclipse the light of 
civilisation in the darkness of barbarism. 
But, if that theory be correct, does it 
not behove the people of the Continent 
to take some part in pushing back that 
deluge of barbarism? I presume it is 
not intended that England should be 
the Anacharsis Clootz of Europe; but 
that, at all events, if we are to fight for 
everybody, those, at least, who are in 
the greatest danger, will join with us in 
resisting the common enemy. I am con- 
vinced, however, that all this declam- 
ation about the independence of Europe 
and the defence of civilisation will by- 
and-by disappear. I take it for granted, 
then, that the statesman’s object in this 
war is to defend Turkey against the 
encroachments of Russia, and so to seta 
barrier against the aggressive ambition 
of that great empire. That is the lan- 
guage of the Queen’s Speech. But have 
we not accomplished that object? I 
would ask, have we not arrived at that 
point? Have we not effected all that 
was proposed in the Queen’s Speech? 
Russia 1s now no longer within the 
Turkish territory ; she has renounced all 
idea of invading Turkey; and now, as 
we are told by the noble Lord, there 
have been put forward certain proposals 
from Russia, which are to serve as the 
bases of peace. 

What are those proposals? In the 
first place, there is to be a joint protect- 
orate over the Christians by the five 
great Powers; there is to be a joint 
guarantee for the rights and privileges 
of the Principalities ; there is to be a 
revision of the rule laid down in 1841 
with regard to the entrance of ships-of- 
war into the Bosphorus, and the Danube 
is to be free to all nations. These are 
the propositions that are made for peace, 
as we are told by the noble Lord; and 
it is competent for us, I think, as a 
House of Commons, to offer an opinion 
as to the desirability of a treaty on those 
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My first reason for urging that we 
should entertain those proposals is, that 
we are told that Austria and Prussia 
have agreed to them. Those two Powers 
are more interested in this quarrel than 
England and France can be. Upon 
that subject I will quote the words of the 
noble Lord the Member for Tiverton, 
uttered in February last. The noble 
ord said; = 


‘We know that Austria and Prussia had 
an interest in the matter more direct and 
greater than had either France or England. 
To Austria and Prussia it is a vital matter 
—a matter of existence—because, if Russia 
were either to appropriate any large portion 
of the Turkish territory, or even to reduce 
Turkey to the condition of a mere depend- 
ent State, it must be manifest to any man 
who casts a glance over the map of Europe, 
and who looks at the geographical position 
of these two Powers with regard to Russia 
and Turkey, that any considerable acces- 
sion of power on the part of Russia in that 
quarter must be fatal to the independence 
of action of both Austria and Prussia.’ 


I entirely concur with the noble Lord 
in his view of the interest which Austria 
and Prussia have in this quarrel, and 
what I want to ask is this—Why should 
we seek greater guarantees and stricter 
engagements from Russia than those 
with which Austria and Prussia are con- 
tent? They lie on the frontier of this 
great empire, and they have more to fear 
from its power than we can have; no 
Russian invasion can touch us until it 
has passed over them ; and is it likely, 
if we fear, as we say we do, that West- 
ern Europe will be overrun by Russian 
barbarism—is it likely, I say, that since 
Austria and Prussia will be the first to 
suffer, they will not be as sensible to that 
danger as we can be? Ought we not 
rather to take it as a proof that we have 
somewhat exaggerated the danger which 
threatens Western Europe, when we find 
that Austria and Prussia are not so alarm- 
ed at itas we are? They are not greatly 
concerned about the danger, I think, or 
else they would join with England and 
France in a gteat battle to push it back. 
If, then, Austria and Prussia are ready 
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to accept these proposals, why should 
not we be? Do you suppose that, if 
Russia really meditated an attack upon 
Germany—that if she had an idea of 
annexing the smallest portion of German 
territory, with only 100,000 inhabitants 
of Teutonic blood, all Germany would 
not be united as one man to resist her? 
Is there not a strong national feeling in 
that Germanic race?—are they not nearly 
40,000,000 in number ?—are they not 
the most intelligent, the most instructed, 
and have they not proved themselves the 
most patriotic people in Europe? And 
if they are not dissatisfied, why should 
we stand out for better conditions, and 
why should we make greater efforts and 
greater sacrifices to obtain peace than 
they? I may be told, that the people 
and the Government of Germany are 
not quite in harmony on these points. 
[Cheers.] Hon. Gentlemen who cheer, 
ought to be cautious, I think, how they 
assume that Governments do not repre- 
sent their people. How would you like 
the United States to accept that doctrine 
with regard to this country? But I 
venture to question the grounds upon 
which that opinion is formed. I have 
taken some little pains to ascertain the 
feeling of the people in Germany on this 
war, and I believe that if you were to. 
poll the population of Prussia—which 
is the brain of Germany—whilst nine- 
teen-twentieths would say that in this 
quarrel England is right and Russia 
wrong ; nay, whilst they would say they 
wished success to England as against 
Russia, yet, on the contrary, if you were 
to poll the same population as to whether 
they would join England with an army 
to fight against Russia, I believe, from 
all I have heard, that nineteen-twen- 
tieths would support their King in his. 
present pacific policy. 

But I want to know what is the ad- 
vantage of having the vote of a people 
like that in your favour, if they are not 
inclined to join you in action? There is, 
indeed, a wide distinction between the 
existence of a certain opinion in the 
minds of a people and a determination 
to go to war in support of that opinion. 
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I think we were rather too precipitate 
in transferring our opinion into acts ; 
that we rushed to arms with too much 
rapidity; and that if we had abstained 
from war, continuing to occupy the same 
ground as Austria and Prussia, the result 
would have been, that Russia would have 
left the Principalities, and have crossed 
the Pruth; and that, without a single shot 
being fired, you would have accomplish- 
ed the object for which you have gone 
to war. But what are the grounds on 
which we are to continue this war, when 
the Germans have acquiesced in the pro- 
posals of peace which have been made? 
Is it that war is a luxury? Is it that 
we are fighting—to use a cant phrase of 
Mr. Pitt’s time—to secure indemnity for 
the past, and security for the future? 
Are we to be the Don Quixotes of 
Europe, to go about fighting for every 
cause where we find that some one has 
been wronged? In most quarrels there 
is generally a little wrong on both sides ; 
and, if we make up our minds always to 
interfere when any one is being wronged, 
I do not see always how we are to choose 
between the two sides. It will not do 
always to assume that the weaker party 
is in the right, for little States, like little 
individuals, are often very quarrelsome, 
presuming on their weakness, and not 
unfrequently abusing the forbearance 
which their weakness procures them. 
But the question is, on what ground of 
honour or interest are we to continue to 
carry on this war, when we may have 
peace upon conditions which are satis- 
factory to the great countries of Europe 
who are near neighbours of this formid- 
able Power? ‘There is neither honour 
nor interest forfeited, I think, in accept- 
ing these terms, because we have already 
accomplished the object for which it was 
said this war was begun. 

The questions which have since arisen, 
with regard to Sebastopol, for instance, 
are mere points of detail, not to be 
bound up with the original quarrel. I 
hear many peopl» say, ‘We will take 
Sebastopol, and then we will treat for 
peace.’ Iam not going to say that you 
cannot take Sebastopol—I am not going 
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to argue against the power of England 
and France. I might admit, for the 
sake of argument, that you can take 
Sebastopol. You may occupy ten miles 
of territory in the Crimea for any time ; 
you may build there a town; you may 
carry provisions and _ reinforcements 
there, for you have the command of the 
sea ; but while you do all this, you will 
have no peace with Russia. Nobody 
who knows the history of Russia can 
think fora moment that you are going 
permanently to occupy any portion of 
her territory, and, at the same time, to 
be at peace with that empire. But 
admitting your power to do all this, is 
the object which you seek to accomplish 
worth the sacrifice which it will cost 
you? Can anybody doubt that the 
capture of Sebastopol will cost you a 
prodigious sacrifice of valuable lives ; 
and, I ask you, is the object to be gained 
worth that sacrifice? The loss of 
treasure I will leave out of the question, 
for that may be replaced, but we can 
never restore to this country those 
valuable men who may be sacrificed in 
fighting the battles of their country— 
perhaps the most energetic, the bravest, 
the most devoted body of men that ever 
left these islands. You may sacrifice 
them, if you like, but you are bound to 
consider whether the object will com- 
pensate you for that sacrifice. 

| I will assume that you take Sebasto- 
pol; but for what purpose is it that you 
will take it, for you cannot permanently 
occupy the Crimea without being in a 
| perpetual state of war with Russia? It 
is, then, I presume, as a point of honour, 
that you insist upon taking it, because 
you have once commenced the siege. 
The noble Lord, speaking of this fort- 
ress, said :—‘ If Sebastopol, that great 
stronghold of Russian power, were de- 
stroyed, its fall would go far to give that 
security to Turkey which was the object 
of the war.’ But I utterly deny that 
Sebastopol is the stronghold of Russian 
power. It is simply an outward and 
visible sign of the power of Russia ; but, 
by destroying Sebastopol, you do not 
{| by any means destroy that power. You 
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do not destroy or touch Russian power, 
unless you can permanently occupy 
some portion of its territory, disorder its 
industry, or disturb its Government. If 
you can strike at its capital, if you can 
deprive it of some of its immense fertile 
plains, or take possession of those vast 
rivers which empty themselves into the 
Black Sea, then, indeed, you strike at 
Russian power ; but, suppose you take 
Sebastopol, and make peace to-morrow ; 
in ten years, I tell you, the Russian 
Government will come to London for a 
loan to build it up again stronger than 
before. And as for destroying those 
old green fir ships, you only do the 
Emperor a service, by giving him an 
opportunity for building fresh ones. 

Ts not the celebrated case of Dunkirk 
exactly in point? In 1713, at the 
treaty of Utrecht, the French King, 
under sore necessity, consented to de- 
sstroy Dunkirk. It had heen built under 
the direction of Vauban, who had ex- 
hausted his genius and the coffers of the 
State, in making it as strong as science 
and money could make it. The French 
King bound himself to demolish it, and 
the English sent over two Commis- 
sioners to see the fortress thrown 
to the ground, the jetties demolished 
and cast into the harbour, and a mole 
or bank built across the channel leading 
into the port; and you would have 
thought Dunkirk was destroyed once 
and for ever. There was a treaty bind- 
ing the King not to rebuild it, and 
which on two successive occasions was 
renewed. Some few years afterwards a 
storm came and swept away the mole or 
bank which blocked up the channel, by 
which accident ingress and egress were 
restored ; and shortly afterwards, a war 
breaking out between England and 
Spain, the French Government took 
advantage of our being engaged else- 
where, and rebuilt the fortifications on 
the seaside, as the historian tells us, 
much stronger than before. The fact is 
recorded, that in the Seven Years’ War, 
about forty years afterwards, Dunkirk, 
for all purposes of aggression by sea, 
was more formidable than ever. We 
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had in that case a much stronger motive 
for destroying Dunkirk than we can 
ever have in the case of Sebastopol ; 
for in the war which ended in the peace 
of Utrecht, there were 1,600 English 
merchant-vessels, valued at 1,250,000/., 
taken by privateers which came out of 
Dunkirk. 

Then, again, in the middle of the last 
century, we destroyed Cherbourg, and 
during the last war we held possession 
of Toulon; but did we thereby destroy 
the power of France? If we couid have 
got hold of some of her fertile provinces 
—if we could have taken possession of 
her capital, or struck at her vitals, we 
might have permanently impoverished 
and diminished her power and resources ; 
but we could not do it by the simple 
demolition of this or that fortress. So 
it would be in this case—we might take 
Sebastopol, and then make peace; but 
there would be the rankling wound— 
there would be a venom in the treaty 
which would determine Russia to take 
the first opportunity of reconstructing 
this fortress. There would be storms, 
too, there, which would destroy what- 
ever mole we might build across the 
harbour of Sebastopol, for storms in the 
Black Sea are more frequent, as we 
know, than in the Channel; but even 
if Sebastopol were utterly destroyed, 
there are many places on the coast of 
the Crimea which might be occupied for 
a similar purpose. 

But then comes the question, Will the 
destruction of Sebastopol give security 
to the Turks? The Turkish Empire 
will only be safe when its internal con- 
dition is secure, and you are not securing 
the internal condition of Turkey while 
you are at war; on the contrary, I 
believe you are now doing more to 
demoralise the Turks and destroy their 
Government than you could possibly 
have done intime of peace. If you wish 
to secure Turkey, you must reform its 
Government, purify ‘its administration, 
unite its people, and draw out its re- 
sources; and then it will not present 
the spectacle of misery and poverty that 
it does now. Why, you yourselves have 
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recognised the existing state of Turkey 
to be so bad, that you intend to make a 
treaty which shall bind the Five Powers 
to a guarantee for the better treatment of 
the Christians. But have you considered 
well the extent of the principle in which 
you are embarking? You contemplate 
making a treaty by which the Five Powers 
are to do that together which Russia 
has hitherto claimed to do herself. 
What sort of conclusion do you think 
disinterested and impartial critics —peo- 
ple in the United States, for instance 
—will draw from such a policy? They 
must come to the conclusion that we have 
been rather wrong in our dealings with 
Russia, if we have gone to war with her to 
prevent her doing that very thing which 
we ourselves propose to do, in conjunc- 
tion with the other Powers. Ifso much 
mischief has sprung from the protector- 
ate of one Power, Heaven help the 
Turks when the protectorate of the Five 
Powers is inaugurated! But, at this 
very moment, I understand that a mixed 
Commission is sitting at Vienna, to serve 
as a court of appeal for the Danubian 
Principalities; in fact, that Moldavia 
and Wallachia are virtually governed 
by a Commission representing Austria, 
England, France, and Turkey. 

Now, this is the very principle of 
interference against which I wish to 
protest. From this I derive a recognition 
of the exceptional internal condition of 
Turkey, which, I say, will be your great 
difficulty upon the restoration of peace. 
Well, then, would it not be more states- 
manlike in the Government, instead of 
appealing, with clap-trap arguments, to 
heedless passions out of doors, and telling 
the people that Turkey has made more 
progress in the career of regeneration 
during the last twenty years than any 
other country under the sun, at once to 
address themselves to the task before 
them—the reconstruction of the internal 
system of that empire? Be sure this is 
what you will have to do, make peace 
when you may; for everybody knows 
that, once you withdraw your support 
and your agency from her, Turkey must 
immediately collapse, and sink into a 
state of anarchy. The fall of Sebastopol 
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would only make the condition of Turkey 
the worse; and, I repeat, that your real 
and most serious difficulty will begin 
when you have to undertake the manage- 
ment of that country’s affairs, after you 
withdraw from it, and when you will 
have to re-establish her as an independ- 
ent State. I would not have said a word 
about the condition of Turkey, but forthe 
statement twice so jauntily made about 
her social progress by the noble Lord 
the Member for Tiverton. Why, what 
says the latest traveller in that country 
on this head? Lord Carlisle, in his 
recent work, makes the following re- 
marks on the state of the Mahometan 
population, after describing the improv- 
ing condition of the Porte’s Christian 
subjects :— 


‘But when you leave the partial splen- 
dours of the capital and the great State 
establishments, what is it you find over the 
broad surface of a land which nature and 
climate have favoured beyond all others, 
once the home of all art and all civilisation? 
Look yourself—ask those who live there 
—deserted villages, uncultivated plains, 
banditti-haunted mountains, torpid laws, 
a corrupt administration, a disappearing 
people.’ 

Why, the testimony borne by every 
traveller, from Lamartine downwards, 
is, that the Mahometan population is 
perishing—is dying out from its vices, 
and those vices of a nameless character. 
In fact, we do not know the true social 
state of Turkey, because it is indescriba- 
ble ; and Lord Carlisle, in his work, says 
that he is constrained to avoid referring 
to it. The other day, Dr. Hadly, who 
had lately returned from Turkey, where 
he had a near relation, who had been 
physician to the Embassy for about 
thirty-five years, stated in Manchester 
that his relative told him that the po- 
pulation of Constantinople, into which 
there is a large influx from the provinces, 
has considerably diminished during the 
last twenty years, —a circumstance which 
he attributes to the indescribable social 
vices of the Turks. Now, I ask, are 
you doing anything to promote habits of 
self-reliance or self-respect among this 
people by going to war in their behalf ? 
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On the contrary, the moment your 
troops landed at Gallipoli, the activity 
and energy of the French killed a poor 
pacha there, who took to his bed, and 
died from pure distraction of mind; and 
from that time to this you have done 
nothing but humiliate and demoralise 
the Turkish character more than ever. 
I have here a letter from a friend, de- 
scribing the conflagration which took 
place at Varna, in which he says, it was 
curious to see how our sailors, when 
they landed to extinguish the fire in the 
Turkish houses, thrust the poor Turks 
aside, exactly as if they had been so 
many infant-school children in England. 
Another private letter, which I recently 
received from an officer of high rank in 
the Crimea, states :— 

‘We are degrading the Turk as fast as 

we can; he is now the scavenger of the 
two armies as far as he can be made so. 
He won't fight, and his will to work is 
little better ; he won't be trusted again to 
try the former, and now the latter is all he 
is allowed to do. When there are entrench- 
ments to be made, or dead to be buried, 
the Turks do it. They do it as slowly and 
lazily as they can, but do it they must. 
This is one way of raising the Turk ; it is 
propping him up on oneside, to send him 
headlong down a deeper precipice on the 
other.’ 
That is what you are doing by the 
process that is now going on in Turkey. 
I dare say you are obliged to take the 
whole command into your own hands, 
because you find no native power—no 
administrative authority in that country ; 
and you cannot rely on the Turks for 
anything, If they send an army to the 
Crimea, the sick are abandoned to the 
plague or the cholera, and having no 
commissariat, their soldiers are obliged 
to beg a crust at the tents of our men. 
Why, Sir, what an illustration you have 
in the facts relating to our sick and 
wounded at Constantinople of the help- 
less supineness of the Turks! I mention 
these things, as the whole gist of the 
Eastern Question lies in the difficulty 
arising from the prostrate condition of 
this race. Your troops would not be 
in this quarter at all, but for the anarchy 
and barbarism that reign in Turkey. 
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Well, you have a hospital at Scutari, 
where there are some thousands of your 
wounded. They are wounded English- 
men, brought there from the Crimea, 
where they have gone 3,000 miles from 
their own home, to fight the battles of 
the Turks. Would you not naturally 
expect, that when these miserable and 
helpless sufferers were brought to the 
Turkish capital, containing 700,000 souls, 
those in whose cause they have shed their 
blood would at once have a friendly and 
generous care taken of them? Suppos- 
ing the case had been that these wounded 
men had been fighting for the cause of 
Prussia, and that they had been sent from 
the frontiers of that country to Berlin, 
which has only half the population of 
Constantinople, would the ladies of the 
former capital, do you think, have al- 
lowed these poor creatures to have suf- 
fered from the want of lint or of nurses ? 
Does not the very fact that you have to 
send out everything for your wounded, 
prove either that the Turks despise and 
detest, and would spit upon you, or that 
they are so feeble and incompetent as not 
to have the power of helping you in the 
hour of your greatest necessity? The 
people of England have been grossly mis- 
led regarding the state of Turkey. Iam 
bound to consider that the noble Lord 
the Member for Tiverton expressed his 
honest convictions on this point; but 
certainly the unfortunate ignorance of 
one in his high position has had a most 
mischievous effect on the public opinion 
of this country, for it undoubtedly has 
been the prevalent impression out of 
doors, that the Turksare thoroughly capa- 
ble of regeneration and self-government 
—that the Mahometan population are 
fit to be restored to independence, and 
that we have only to fight their battle 
against their external enemies in order 
to enable them to exercise the functions 
of a great Power. A greater delusion 
than this, however, I believe, never ex- 
isted in any civilised State. 

Well, if, as I say is the case, the 
unanimous testimony of every traveller, 
German, French, English, and Ameri- 
can, for the last twenty years, attests 
the decay and helplessness of the Turks, 
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are you not wasting your treasure and 
your men’s precious lives. before Sebas- 
topol, in an enterprise that cannot in the 
least aid the solution of your real diff- 
culty? If you mean to take the Emperor 
of Russia eventually into your counsels 
—for this is the drift of my argument 
—if you contemplate entering into a 
quintuple alliance, to which he will be 
one of the parties, in order to manipulate 
the shattered remains of Turkey, to re- 
constitute or revise her internal polity, 
and maintain her independence, what 
folly it is to continue fighting against the 
Power that you are going into partner- 
ship with; and howabsurd in the extreme 
it is to continue the siege of Sebastopol, 
which will never solve the difficulty, but 
must envenom the State with which you 
are to share the protectorate, and which 
is also the nearest neighbour of the 
Power for which you interpose, and your 
efforts to reorganise which, even if there 
be a chance of your accomplishing that 
object, she has the greatest means of 
thwarting! Would it not be far better 
for you to allow this question to be 
settled by peace, than leave it to the 
arbitrement of war, which cannot ad- 
vance its adjustment one inch? 

I have already adduced an illustration 
from the history of this country, as an 
inducement for your returning to peace. 
I will mention another. We all remem- 
ber the war with America, into which 
we entered in 1812, on the question of 
the right of search, and other cognate 
questions relating to the rights of neu- 
trals. Seven years before that war was 
declared, public opinion and the states- 
men of the two countries had been in- 
cessantly disputing upon the questions 
at issue, but nothing could be amicably 
settled respecting them, and war broke 
out. After two years of hostilities, how- 
ever, the negotiators on both sides met 
again, and fairly arranged the terms of 
peace, Buthowdidtheydothis? Why, 
they agreed in their treaty of peace not 
to allude to what had been the subject- 
matter of the dispute which gave rise to 
the war, and the question of the right of 
search was never once touched on in that 
treaty. The peace then made between 
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England and America has now lasted 
for forty years ; and what has been the 
result? In the mean time, America has 
grown stronger, and we, perhaps, have 
grown wiser, though I am not quite so 
sure of that. We have now gone to war 
again with a European Power, but we 
have abandoned those belligerent rights 
about which we took up the sword in 
1812. Peace solved that difficulty, and 
did more for you than war ever could 
have done; for, had you insisted at 
Ghent on the American people recog- 
nising your right to search their ships, 
take their seamen, and seize their goods, 
they would have been at war with you 
till this hour, before they would have 
surrendered these points, and the most 
frightful calamities might have been en- 
tailed on both countries by a protracted 
struggle. 

Now, apply this lesson to the Eastern 
question. Supposing you agree to terms 
of peace with Russia, you will have your 
hands full in attempting to ameliorate the 
social and political system of Turkey. 
But who knows what may happen with 
regard to Russia herself in the way of 
extricating you from your difficulty ? 
That difficulty, as respects Russia, is no 
doubt very much of a personal nature. 
You have to deal with a man of great, 
but, as I think, misguided energy, whose 
strong will and indomitable resolution 
cannot easily be controlled. But the life 
of a man has its limits; and certainly, 
the Emperor of Russia, if he survive as 
many years from this time as the dura- 
tion of the peace between England and 
America, will be a most extraordinary 
phenomenon. You can hardly suppose 
that you will have a great many years to 
wait before, in the course of nature, that 
which constitutes your chief difficulty in 
the present war may have passed away. 
It is because you do not sufficiently trust 
to the influence of the course of events 
in smoothing down difficulties, but will 
rush headlong to a resort to arms, which 
never can solve them, that you involve 
yourselves in long and ruinous wars. I 
never was of opinion that you had any 
reason to dread the aggressions of Russia 
upon any other State. If you have a 
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weak and disordered empire like Turkey, 
as it were, next door to another that is 
more powerful, no doubt that tends to 
invite encroachments; but you have two 
chances in your fayour—you may either 
have a feeble or differently-disposed 
successor acceding to the throne of the 
present Czar of Russia, or you may be 
able to establish some kind of authority 
in Turkey that will be more stable than 
its present rule. At all events, if you 
effect a quintuple alliance between your- 
selves and the other great Powers, you 
will certainly bind Austria, Prussia, and 
France to support you in holding Russia 
to the faithful fulfilment of the proposed 
treaty relating to the internal condition 
of Turkey. Why not, then, embrace 
that alternative, instead of continuing 
the present war? because, recollect that 
you have accomplished the object which 
Her Majesty in her gracious Speech last 
session stated that she had in view in 
engaging in this contest. Russia is no 
longer invading the Turkish territory ; 
you are now rather invading Russia’s 
own dominions, and attacking one of 
her strongholds at the extremity of her 
empire, but, as I contend, not assailing 
the real source of her power. Now, I 
say you may withdraw from Sebastopol 
without atall compromising your honour. 

By-the-by, I do not understand what 
is meant, when you say that your honour 
is staked on your success in any enter- 
prise of this kind. Your honour may 
be involved in your successfully rescuing 
Turkey from Russian aggression ; but, 
if you have accomplished that task, you 
may withdraw your forces from before 
Sebastopol without being liable to re- 
proach for the sacrifice of your national 
honour. 

I have another ground for trusting 
that peace would not be again broken, 
if you terminate hostilities now. I 
believe that all parties concerned have 
received sich a lesson, that they are not 
likely soon to rush into war again. I 
believe that the Emperor of Russia has 
learnt, from the courage and self-rely- 
ing force displayed by our troops, that 
an enlightened, free, and self-governed 
people is a far more formidable antago- 
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nist than he had reckoned upon, and 
that he will not so confidently advance 
his semi-barbarous hordes to cope with 
the active energy and inexhaustible re- 
sources of the representatives of Western 
civilisation. Englandalsohas been taught 
that it is not so easy to carry on war 
upon land against a State like Russia, 
and will weigh the matter well in future 
before she embarks in any such conflict. 

I verily believe that all parties want 
to get out of this war—lI believe that 
this is the feeling of all the Govern- 
ments concerned ; and I consider that 
you have now the means, if you please, 
of escaping from your embarrassment, 
notwithstanding that some Members of 
our Cabinet, by a most unstatesmanlike 
proceeding, have succeeded in evoking 
a spirit of excitement in the country 
which it will not be very easy to allay. 
The noble Lord the Member for London, 
and the noble Lord the Member for 
Tiverton, have, in my opinion, min- 
istered to this excited feeling, and held 
out expectations which it will be ex- 
tremely difficult to satisfy. 

Now, what do you intend to do if 
your operations before Sebastopol 
should fail? The Secretary-at-War 
tells us that ‘Sebastopol must be taken 
this campaign, or it will not be taken at 
all.’ If you are going to stake all upon 
this one throw of the dice, I say that it 
is more than the people of England 
themselves had calculated upon. But 
if you have made up your minds that 
you will have only one campaign against 
Sebastopol, and that, if it is not taken 
then, you will abandon it, in that case, 
surely, there is little that stands between 
you and the proposals for peace on the 
terms I have indicated. 

I think you will do well to take 
counsel from the hon. Member for 
Aylesbury (Mr. Layard), than whom— 
although I do not always agree with 
him in opinion —I know nobody on 
whose authority I would more readily 
rely in matters of fact relating to the 
East. That hon. Gentleman tells you 
that Russia will soon have 200,000 men 
in the Crimea; and if this be so, and this 
number is only to be ‘the beginning,’ 
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I should say, now is the time, of all 
others, to accept moderate proposals for 
peace. 

Now, mark, I do not say that France 
and England cannot succeed in what 
they have undertaken in the Crimea. 
I do not set any limits to what these 
two great countries may do, if they 
persist in fighting this duel with Russia’s 
force of 200,000 men in the Crimea ; 
and, therefore, do not let it be said that 
I offer any discouragement to my fel- 
low-countrymen ; but what I come back 
to is the question—what are you likely 
to get that will compensate you for your 
sacrifice? Thehon. Member for Ayles- 
bury also says, that ‘the Russians will, 
next year, overrun Asiatic Turkey, and 
seize Turkey’s richest provinces ’—they 
will probably extend their dominion 
over Asia Minor down to the sea-coast. 
The acquisition of these provinces would 
far more than compensate her for the 
loss of Sebastopol. I suppose you do 
not contemplate making war upon the 
plains in the interior of Russia, but wish 
to destroy Sebastopol ; your success in 
which I have told you, I believe, will 
only end in that stronghold being re- 
built, ten years hence or so, from the 
resources of London capitalists. How, 
then, will you benefit Turkey — and 
especially if the prediction is fulfilled 
regarding Russia’s overrunning the 
greater portion of Asiatic Turkey ? Iam 
told, also, that the Turkish army will 
melt away like snow before another 
year; and where, then, under all these 
circumstances, will be the wisdom or 
advantage in carrying on the war? 

I have now, Sir, only one word to 
add, and that relates to the condition of 
our army in the Crimea. We are all, I 
dare say, constantly hearing accounts, 
from friends out there, of the condition, 
not only of our own soldiers, but also of 
the Turks, as well as of the state of the 
enemy. What I have said about the 
condition of the Turks will, I am sure, 
be made as clear as daylight, when the 
army’s letters are published and our 
officers return home. But as to the 
state of our own troops, I have in my 
hand a private letter from a friend in 
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the Crimea, dated the 2nd of December 
last, in which the writer says,— 


‘The people of England will shudder 
when they read of what this army is suffer- 
ing—and yet they will hardly know one- 
half of it. I cannot imagine that either 
pen or pencil can ever depict it in its 
fearful reality. The line, from the nature 
of their duties, are greater sufferers than 
the artillery, although there is not much 
to choose between them. I am told, by 
an officer of the former, not likely to 
exaggerate, that one stormy, wet night, 
when the tents were blown down, the 
sick, the wounded, and the dying of his 
regiment, were struggling in one fearful 
mass for warmth and shelter. 


Now, if you consult these brave men, 
and ask them what their wishes are, 
their first and paramount desire would 
be to fulfil their duty. They are sent 
to capture Sebastopol, and their first 
object would be to take that strong fort- 
ress, or perish in the attempt. But, if 
you were able to look into the hearts of 
these men, to ascertain what their long- 
ing, anxious hope has been, even in the 
midst of the bloody struggle at Alma or 
at Inkerman, I believe you would find 
it has been, that the conflict in which 
they were engaged might have the effect 
of sooner restoring them again to their 
own hearths and homes. Now, I say 
that the men who have acted so nobly 
at the bidding of their country are en- 
titled to that country’s sympathy and 
consideration ; and if there be no im- 
perative necessity for further prosecuting 
the operations of the siege, which must 
—it will, I am sure, be admitted by all, 
whatever may be the result—be neces- 
sarily attended with an immense sacri- 
fice of precious lives—unless, I say, you 
can show that some paramount object 
will be gained by contending for the 
mastery over those forts and ships, you 
ought to encourage Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to look with favour upon the 
propositions which now proceed from 
the enemy; and then, if we do make 
mistakes in accepting moderate terms of 
peace, we shall, at all events, have this 
consolation, that we are erring on the 
side of humanity. 
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[On March 15, 1855, an attempt was made to restore peace, by assembling the repre- 
sentatives of the principal European Powers in Vienna, with a view to finding a basis 
for negotiations. It was believed that the prospects of peace were brighter since the 
death of the Emperor Nicholas (March 2). The chief object of the Conference was 
to limit the naval force of Russia in the Black Sea. But to this Prince Gortschakoff, 
who represented Russia, would not agree, and the negotiations broke down. The 
Conference sat till April 26, and the dissolution of the Conference was announced on 
June 5. The house was engaged in debating two resolutions: one of Sir Thomas 
Baring, which merely regretted the failure of the Vienna negotiations; and another, 
of Mr. Lowe, which averred that the refusal of Russia to restrict her naval force in 
the Black Sea, had exhausted the means of suspending hostilities by negotiation. 


The former motion was agreed to. | 


I CONSIDER that the announcement 
which the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government has just made, ought not to 
prevent this House from discussing the 
important subject now before it; for, 
whatever may be the result of the division 
here, certainly there is no other topic 
which now so much engrosses public 
attention out of doors. The minority of 
Members of this House who wish to 
raise this question, and who belong to 


what is called the Peace party, have been | 


stigmatised as enemies of their country, 
and traitors to the cause in which it is 
engaged. Why, my impulsive friend the 
Member for Lambeth (Mr. Wilkinson), 


and others who followed him, if they | 


had at all read the recent history of this 
country, would have been ashamed of 


| 


the charges they have made, because of | 
their very triteness, and because they | 
have at former periods been levelled at : 


men of undoubted patriotism, who were 


totally undéserving of these reproaches. | 


{ 


buted to Burke, that he had caused the 
American War, and that distinguished 
man complained feelingly of having been 
denounced as an American. We know 
also that the great Chatham himself did 
not escape that imputation; and I need 
not tell the occupants of the Treasury- 
bench that their illustrious chief in former 
days, Charles Fox, was ridiculed and 
denounced in every way as having been 
the hireling tool of France. In one of 
Gilray’s inimitable caricatures, Fox is 
represented as standing on the edge of 
Dover cliffs, with a lantern in his hand, 
signalling to the French to come over 
and invade us; and, indeed, we read in 
Horner’s ‘Memoirs,’ that it was seriously 
discussed whether Fox was not actually 
in the pay of France. Therefore I say 
that hon. Gentlemen who have no facts 
or imagination of their own on which to 
base their arguments, ought really to be 
ashamed to reproduce absurd and calum- 
nious partisan accusations of this kind 


We know, for example, that it was attri- | in such a debate. 
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I claim the same standing-ground, in 
discussing this question of peace or war, 
as any other hon. Gentleman. I will 
deal with it as a politician, strictly on the 
principles of policy and expediency ; and 
I am prepared to assume that wars may 
be inevitable and necessary, although I 
do not admit that all wars are so. We, 
therefore, who took exception to the 
commencement of this war on grounds 
of policy, are not to be classed by indi- 
vidual Members of this House with those 
who are necessarily opposed to all wars 
whatever, That is but a device to repre- 
sent a section of this House as advocates 
of notions so utopian that they must be 
entirely shut out of the arena of modern 
politics, and their arguments systematic- 
ally denied that fair hearing to which 
all shades of opinion are fairly entitled, 
no matter from what quarter they may 
emanate. I say, that we have all one 
common object in view—we all seek the 
interest of our country; and the only 
basis on which this debate should be 
conducted is that of the honest and just 
interests of England. 

Now, the House of Commons is a 
body that has to deal with nothing but 
the honest interests of England ; and I 
likewise assert that the honest and just 
interests of this country, and of her 
inhabitants, are the just and honest 
interests of the whole world. As indi- 
viduals, we may act philanthropically 
to all the world, and as Christians we 
may wish well to all, and only desire to 
have power in order to inflict chastise- 
ment on the wrong-doer, and to raise 
up the down-trodden wherever they 
may be placed ; but I maintain that we 
do not come here to lay taxes on the 
people for the purpose of carrying out 
schemes of universal benevolence, or to 
enforce the behests of the Almighty in 
every part of the globe. We are a body 
with limited powers and duties, and we 
must confine ourselves to guarding the 
just interests of this empire. We ought, 
therefore, to cast to the winds all the 
declamatory balderdash and verbiage 


that we have heard from the Treasury- | 


bench as to our fighting for the liberty 
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and independence of the entire world. 
You do not seriously mean to fight for 
anything of the kind; and, when you 
come to examine the grave political 
discussions of the Vienna Conferences, 


; you find that the statesmen and noble 


Lords who worked us into this war, and 
whipped and lashed the country into a 
warlike temper by exciting appeals to 
its enthusiasm, have no real intention 
to satisfy the expectations which their 
own public declarations have created. 
I say, we are dealing with a question 
affecting the interests of the realm, and 
one which may be discussed without any 
declamatory appeals to passion from any 
part of the House. 

I now wish to refer to the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Southwark (Sir W. Molesworth). 
If there be a right honourable or honour- 
able Gentleman in this House whose 
opinions I have a right to say I under- 
stand, it is the right hon. Baronet. I 
say most deliberately—and he cannot 
contradict me—that never in this world 
was there a speech delivered by any 
honourable Gentleman so utterly at 
variance with all previous declarations 
of opinion as that delivered by the right 
honourable Gentleman last night. Does 
the right hon. Gentleman remember a 
jeu-d esprit of the poet Moore, when deal- 
ing, in 1833, with the Whig occupants 
of those (the Treasury) benches, shortly 
after they had emerged from a long 
penance in the dreary wilderness of Op- 
position, and when the Whigs showed 
themselves to be Tories when in office ? 
Does he remember the jeu-d’esprit ?— 
why, I think heand I have laughed over 
it, when we have been talking over the 
sudden conversions of right honourable 
Gentlemen. The poet illustrated the 
matter by a story of an Irishman who 
went over to the West Indies, and, 
before landing, heard some of the blacks 
speaking tolerably bad English, where- 
upon, mistaking them for his own 
countrymen, he exclaimed, ‘ What! 
black and curly already?’ Now, we 
have all seen metamorphoses upon those 


i: benches—how colours have changed, 
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and features become deformed, when 
men came under the influence of the 
Treasury atmosphere; but I must say 
that never, to my knowledge, have I 
seen a change in which there has been 
so deep a black and so stiff a curl. 
I confess I should very much like 
to make the right hon. Gentleman 
read that admirable speech which he 


delivered, not merely on the great | 


Pacifico debate, when he denounced an 
intermeddling policy on the part of the 
noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment, but also the speech which he 
made in Yorkshire at the time of the 
threatened rupture with France upon 
the Syrian question. I wish the right 


hon. Gentleman could be forced to read | 


to the House the speech he made in 
the open air to the people of Leeds 
about going to war for the Mahomedan 
race, and for the maintenance of its 
ascendancy in European Turkey. 1 
should like to see the right hon. Gentle- 
man just stand at the table, and to hear 
him read aloud that speech. 

IT will now come to the right hon. 
Gentleman’s arguments. The right hon. 
Gentleman says, the question is now, 
whether the Government did right in 
refusing to make peace on the terms 
proposed by Russia? Now, that, I 
assert, is not the whole question. ‘The 
real question which is involved in the 
debate, and which the House has to 
decide, is, whether the plan proposed by 
the Government was the best and only 
one that could be desired, and whether 
the difference between the plan sub- 
mitted by Russia and that proposed by 
our Government was such as warranted 
a recommencement of the war. 
is the difference between those proposi- 
tions? It is the Government of this 
country that we have to deal with, and 
shall have to deal with in future. They 
must be held responsible for the war; 
they will reap all the glory, if it be 
successful, and on them must rest the 
responsibility should it be, unhappily, 
unsuccessful. 
difference between the propositions of 


What | 


What, then, I ask, is the | 
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‘the difierence is this—whether Russia 
shall keep four ships of the line, four 
frigates, and a proportional number of 
smaller vessels in the Black Sea; or 
whether all navies of the world shall 
have free access to the Black Sea, and 
Russia be left, like any other country, 
to have as many ships as she pleases. I 
will not go over the ground so ably 
traversed by my right hon. Friend (Mr. 
M. Gibson), but upon the question of 
the limitation of force I wish to make 
one remark. You offer to allow Russia 
to have four ships of the line, four 
frigates, and a proportion of smaller 
vessels. Now, I have been told bya 
nautical man, fully competent to give 
an opinion upon such a subject, that if 
Russia had accepted your terms, had 
burnt or sunk all her old 74’s, and green- 
timber built ships, and had sent to the 
United States for four line-of-battle ships 
of the largest size, fitted with screws, 
mounting 130 guns of the largest calibre, 
and for four frigates of that elastic 


' character which the Americans give to 
| their frigates, carrying some 70 or 80 


the Government and those of Russia? | 


| guns of the heaviest calibre, and all those 


vessels fitted with screws, she would then 
have possessed a far better and much 
more powerful navy than ever she had 
before in the Black Sea. Such a navy 
would have been more than a match for 
double the number of ships such as 
Russia now has in that sea. If that 
be the case, what injury will you inflict 
upon Russia—what diminution of naval 
power will you enforce —what great 
reduction of force are you going to 
demand for the protection of Turkey ? 

I know I may be told, ‘Then why 
did not Russia accede to those terms?’ 
Russia resisted that plan as a point of 
honour, and not as a question of force ; 
she rejected it on principle. The right 
hon. Gentleman says, ‘If you allow 
Russia to have free action in the Black 
Sea, and you are to have free access 
yourself, then you will be obliged to 


' keep up a large navy and a large peace 


establishment always to watch Russia.’ 
But suppose Russia had signed her 
name to a piece of parchment, would 
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you have such implicit faith in her as to 
reduce your forces to a peace establish- 
ment? I would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman, who, in his inflammatory 
harangue last night, told us we were to 
have a six years’ war, whether, if the 
large sums expended in a six years’ war 
were put out at interest, the yearly 
return would not be more than sufficient 
to provide a sufficient force to watch 
Russia in time of peace? No one sup- 
poses for a moment that, if you had 
come to terms with Russia, you were 
going at once to reduce your war 
establishment. You will not believe 
anything which Russia promises. You 
say, ‘It is of no use taking the guarantee 
of Russia ; we must insist on her dimin- 
ishing the number of her ships in the 
Black Sea.’ And if she did promise to 
diminish the number, you would not 
trust her—and, with your present views, 
properly so. 

But when you undertake to maintain 
the independence of Turkey, you have 
a task upon your hands which is not to 
be performed without great expense. It 
cannot be done without great arma- 
ments constantly on the watch over 
Turkey. You have bound yourselves to 
the task of maintaining a tottering empire 
which cannot support itself, and such a 
task cannot be accomplished without a 
vast expenditure. You likewise ask for 
securities. Now I ask the noble Lord 
the Member for the City of London 
(Lord John Russell), to hear what the 
great model of the Whigs in Opposition 


said upon that subject. Mr. Fox, when | 


the Tories of his day were urging, as 
the noble Lord is now urging against 
Russia, that we must have security 
against future aggressions of France, 
said :— 

‘Security ! You have security; the only 
security that you can ever expect to get. 
It is the present interest of France to make 
peace. She will keep it, if it be her 
interest. Such is the state of nations; and 
you have nothing but your own vigilance 
for your security.’ 


‘hat rule still holds good, and will hold 
good so long as the world lasts in its 
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present character. I maintain that, 
whatever parties there be in this House, 
whether for peace or war, if the majority 
of this House acknowledges as a duty or 
a matter of interest or policy, to main- 
tain Turkey against the encroachments 
of Russia, they can never expect to have 
a small peace establishment ; and, I will 
say honestly, if we recognise as parts of 
our policy the sending of armed bodies 
of land forces to the Continent, into the 
midst of great standing armies, and into 
countries where the conscription prevails, 
I should be a hypocrite if I ever said we 
could expect to continue what has been 
the maxim of this country—the main- 
tenance of a moderate peace establish- 
ment. If that is to be our recognised 
policy, we must keep up a large standing 
army, and place ourselves to some extent 
on a par with Austria, France, and 
Russia ; and, if we attempt to interfere 
in Continental politics without such 
preparations, then, I say, the country is 
only preparing a most ignominious and 
ridiculous exposure of weakness. 

Is the right hon. Gentleman—who 
has been equalled by no one in his 
vituperation of the Emperor of Russia 
and the Russian Government—aware, 
as a Cabinet Minister, that the Govern- 
ment has made this country a party to a 
binding engagement with Russia, to a 
treaty binding ourselves, in conjunction 
with Russia, to interfere in the affairs of 
Wallachia and Moldavia? You, who 
said last night Russia was without shame, 
and attributed to her every vile principle, 
I ask, as a Member of the Cabinet, are 
you aware that a treaty has already been 
signed and concluded, so far as can be 
at present, in which this country binds 
itself, in conjunction with Russia, Aus- 
tria, France, and Turkey, to be the 
guardian of Wallachia and Moldavia ; to 
act with Russia in interfering by force of 
arms, and, in fact, forming a tribunal 
which virtually will constitute the Go- 
vernment of Wallachia and Moldavia? 
I repeat, that by the first protocol, you 
have bound yourself, in partnership with 
Russia, to be virtually the governors of 
Wallachia and Moldavia. TI will show 
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you what engagements you entered into 
with that Government which it suits you 
for the moment to denounce, because, 
within forty-eight hours, the newspapers 
had brought you the news of some ima- 
ginary triumph, but which you would 
slaver with your praise to-morrow, if it 
suited your purpose. The 7th Article 
of the first protocol says :— 


‘In the event of the internal tranquillity 
of the said Principalities being compro- 
mised, no armed intervention shall take 
place in their territories without being or 
becoming the subject of agreement between 
the high contrcating parties. 

‘The Courts engage not to afford pro- 
tection in the Principalities to foreigners, 
whose proceedings might be prejudicial 
either to the tranquillity of those countries, 
or to the interests of neighbouring States. 
Disapproving such proceedings, they en- 
gage reciprocally to take into serious con- 
sideration the representations which may 
be made on this subject by the Powers, or 
even by the local authorities.’ 


So that if the Governor of Bucharest 
makes a report of some local émeute, 
you are bound, in conjunction with 
Russia, to interfere. But what is the 
conclusion of the protocol? I blushed 
when I read it, and I believe there are 
other hon. Gentlemen who share my 
feelings :— 

‘On its side, the Sublime Porte will en- 
join on the Principalities not to tolerate in 
their territory foreigners such as above 
described, nor’—and this is the gist of the 
article—‘ to allow the local inhabitants to 
meddle with matters dangerous to the 
tranquillity of their own country, or of 
neighbouring States.’ 


And the name of ‘John Russell’ is put 
at the foot of this protocol, the object of 
which is to prevent the inhabitants from 
interfering in matters which may be dan- 
gerous to the tranquillity of their own 
country. Mark the child and champion 
of revolution when he breathes the air of 
Vienna. My hon. Friend the Member 
for Aylesbury (Mr. Layard) cheers these 
sentiments ; he cheers my denunciations 
of these arrangements; but has my hon. 
Friend pursued that bold, consistent, and 
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manly course upon this question, which 
I think, with his declared opinions, he 
ought to have taken? It is well known 
that the sympathies of my hon. Friend 
were in favour of this war, because he 
believed it would be advantageous to the 
independence or the good government 
of such States as Wallachia, Moldavia, 
and Servia. But has my hon. Friend so 
little sagacity as not to see that all this 
waste of blood and treasure has had very 
different objects? And why has my hon. 
Friend, seeing what is the tendency ot 
the war—seeing, from these protocols, 
what is to be its conclusion—not de- 
nounced it, since he has declared that a 
war with such objects as the Government 
had in view would be a wicked war? 
Before the outbreak of the war, I was 
applied to by some illustrious men, and 
requested not to oppose it, because, as I 
was hopefully told, it was likely to tend 
to the emancipation of the down-trodden 
communities on the Continent. I gave 
my opinion upon the subject in writing, 
more than eighteen months ago, and I 
would not now change a word of it. I 
warned those distinguished persons, that 
if they expected that a war originating 
in diplomacy, as this war has originated, 
carried on by enormous regular armies, 
as this war has been carried on, and 
having a direction and a purpose given 
to it by the men who are now at the head 
of our Government and of the Continent- 
al Governments, could by any possibility 
satisfy their aspirations, they would de- 
ceive themselves. I said, my only fear 
was, that the war would have just the 
opposite result ; that it would strengthen 
the despotisms they wished to check, and 
depress still lower the communities they 
wished to serve. That is the tendency, 
that is the inevitable destiny of this war. 
But to revert to my right hon. Friend 
(Sir W. Molesworth), and his charges 
against Russia and the Russian Govern- 
ment. I am not here to defend the 
Russian Government; no one can be 
more opposed than I am to the policy of 
Russian despotism; but I must say, I 
think it is unjustifiable, I had almost said 
scandalous, fora Member of a Cabinet 
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which has been a party to these con- 
fidential, and, as I think, most unworthy 
engagements, in conjunction with the 
Russian Government, to get up in this 
House, and speak of the Russian Go- 
vernment and people as my right hon. 
Friend spoke of them last night. But 
this game of see-saw in argument has not 
been confined to him alone; it has been 
the characteristic of every Member of the 
Government. There has been a constant 
change of tone and argument to suit the 
momentary impulses of passion out of 
doors, and of the press. At times, so 
obvious is the effect produced by a few 
leading articles, that I could almost im- 


agine, if I were living in another country | 


where constitutional government was 
carried on with less decorum than in this 
country, that some secrets had oozed out 
from some Member of the Cabinet, or 


from the wife of some Member of the | 
| suppose it was calculated to obtain some 


Cabinet, to the editor of a newspaper, to 
the effect that there were disagreements 
in the Cabinet; that there was a peace 
party and a war party; that the war 
party was less numerous but more active 
than the peace party, and that the peace 
party required sometimes to be whipped 
into capitulation; and I could imagine 
the newspaper then dealing out a few 
blows in the shape of leading articles, 
from day to day, until the peace party 
had changed its tone, and given way to 
the war party. So complete a change 
of language have we seen, that I can 
almost imagine the case to have hap- 
pened even here, which I have supposed 
possible in another country. 

What has been the language of the 
noble Lord the Member for London 
(Lord John Russell)? At the Confer- 
ences he was as amiable, polite, and 
agreeable as it is his natural wont to be 
to those with whom he associates in 
private. But immediately upon his re- 
turn to England and to the House of 
Commons, he falls back into his old 
strain, just as if he had never been to 
Vienna, and talks of Russia having 
established great fortifications upon the 
German frontier, and in the Baltic, and 
of the system of corruption, intimida- 
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tion, and intrigue carried on by her 
in the German Courts. Have the noble 
Lord’s logical faculties been so impaired 
at Vienna, that he does not see that the 
obvious reply to him is: which of the 
Four Points was to rectify these evils—- 
which of them was to put a stop to the 
erection of fortifications in the Baltic, or 
to prevent Russia from interfering with 
the German Courts? There is surely 
no guarantee against the rebuilding of 
Bomarsund, or for the security of the 
Circassians. The independence, free- 
dom, and civilisation of the world, seem 
to be entirely forgotten by the noble 
Lord when he goes to Vienna, for he 
then drops down to the sole miserable 
expedient of limiting the Russian fleet. 
If we go into another place, what is the 
language held by Lord Clarendon? I 
felt great astonishment at the speech that 
noble Lord made the other night; I 


object for the moment, but I doubt 
whether it will attain any permanent 
object which will be satisfactory to the 
noble Lord. He talks in the same strain, 
and denounces Russia as if he had never 
been a party to these arrangements with 
regard to Wallachia and Moldavia. 
Some of the noble Lord’s observations 
with respect to the strength of Sebastopol 
were, I think, disingenuous ; forheasked, 
why should the Russians have such an 
immense collection of materials, if it was 
not intended for some great aggression ? 
But the noble Lord could not be ignor- 
ant that the great strength of Sebastopol 
had been created since our army ap- 
peared before it, and that ammunition 
and provisions have been arriving in 
convoys of from 500 to, as Lord Raglan 
has himself stated, 2,000 carts at a time. 
To talk in such a strain immediately 
after the Conferences, was not worthy of 
the audience the noble Lord addressed, 
and hardly complimentary to the English 
public. The noble Lord the Member 
for London also alluded to Germany in 
a way which will hardly be looked upon 
in that country as a proof of his good 
sense or wisdom. He talked of the 
corruption of the German Courts, and 
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of the manner in which they were inter- 
fered with and controlled by the Russian 
Government; but, from what we are in- 
formed by the newspapers is going on in 
Germany, I fancy we are much mistaken 
as to the tendency of public opinion, if 
we suppose there is any difference of 
views between the people and the Go- 
vernments of Germany with regard to 
the war. Iam told, and Ihave taken 
some pains to inquire—it is our duty to 
take pains in such a matter — that there 
is no party in Germany which wants to 
join in this war. There may be many 
who are well-wishers to our cause, and 
others whose sympathies are with Russia ; 
but I am informed, and I believe cor- 
rectly, that there is no party in Germany 
who wishes to break the peace, and 
enter into hostilities with Russia in the 
present quarrel. And if you reflect for 
a moment upon the past history of 
Germany, in relation to France and 
Russia, you will see reason why in their 
traditions there should be no feelings 
of dread and hostility to Russia. The 
past recollections of Germany are in- 
deed favourable rather than otherwise 
to Russia, and hostile to France. It 
may be thought the wrong moment to 
say it, but I hold that upon this question, 
and upon all other questions, we should 
speak in this House without reserve, as 
if our debates were not published; and 
I say it is very well known that the 
feeling in Prussia and the north of 
Germany is one of dread of France. 
This feeling may have arisen in part from 
the long sufferings and dreadful sacrifices 
made by the peuple of Prussia and 
Northern Germany in the great revolu- 
tionary war with France, but it also 
arises in part from the circumstance that 
France is contiguous to the Rhenish 
provinces of Prussia, and it has been 
thought that she entertains rather envious 
feelings towards them. But, whatever 
may be the cause, thereis in every cottage 
of Prussia a recollection rather favourable 
to Russia than hostile, as compared with 
France. There is, indeed, hanging in 
almost every cottage in Prussia some 
memorial of the atrocities and sufferings 
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caused by the French in the last war, 
while the traditions with regard to Russia 
are, that she helped to emancipate them 
from the rule of Napoleon. This may 
show why Germany is not so anxious to 
enter into hostilities with Russia. There 
is another reason. You forget that in 
this war you have never committed your- 
selves to any principle which shall be 
a permanent safeguard against Russia. 
You have invited Germany to enter into 
war with Russia, her next-door neigh- 
bour, and a powerful neighbour, for 
your purposes; but you have given 
Germany no security that Russia, at the 
close of the war, will not retaliate upon 
that Power. And now it may be said, 
since the result of the Conferences is 
known, that you have gone to Vienna, 
and, after talking so boldly about fight- 
ing the battle of Germany, of Europe, 
and of the whole civilised world, you 
have dropped your pretensions, and do 
not say a word about giving security to 
any part of the Continent of Europe. 

I was talking, the other day, to a gen- 
tleman in this country, a Prussian, who 
has more right to speak in the name of his 
countrymen than any man here. He said, 
‘I confess I think you Englishmen are 
unreasonable, and a little arrogant. You 
expect us to go to war with Russia—we, 
a nation of 16,000,000 or 17,000,000, 
against a nation of 60,000,000. But you 
do not take into account, that when you 
are tired of the war you can withdraw 
and occupy an impregnable position, 
while we are always at the door of this 
vast empire ; and yet you try to hound 
us into this war, and to force us into it, 
without allowing us a voice in the mat- 
ter. Your conduct is that of a man who 
tries to drive a dog to make an attack 
upon a bull.’ Well, if we look back 
upon the course we have pursued, is there 
not something that warrants this opinion? 

I warn the noble Lord the Member 
for the City of London, that, in dealing 
with Germany, he has to do with an 
educated people, every man of whom 
reads his newspaper, and where the 
middle classes are so educated that you 
may buy bread in the Latin language, it 
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you do not know German. Is it not, 
then, rather arrogant and unreasonable, 
when the noble Lord in this House de- 
nounces the whole German people as 
having been corrupted by Russia? I say 
that, if the English people had the con- 
scription, as they have in Prussia, so that 
when war was declared every man in the 
country would be liable to be called out, 
and every horse and cart might be taken 
for the purposes of the army, we should 
be more chary how we called out for 
war. Our pot-house politicians would 
not then be calling out for war with 
Russia, but we should have a Govern- 
ment who would take a more moderate 
tone than this does, for it would require 
those sacrifices that bring home the 
miseries of war to the people, 

I have said from the first, and I said it 
long before you sent a man from these 
shores, ‘If you make war upon Russia, 
vindicate your rights or avenge your 
wrongs with your own strong arm, the 
navy; but do not send a man to the 
Continent or Turkey in the capacity of a 
land force. Do not send an army over the 
backs of the whole population of central 
Europe, where you have 1,000,000 men 
with bayonets in their hands, who stand 
between you and the gigantic Power that 
you are opposed to, and affect to dread.’ 
I say that you ought to have occupied 
the same ground that Austria and Prussia 
took ; and if you had done so, instead of 
rushing into war—driven into it, I ad- 
mit, by the populace and the press — 
you would have been right, for you have 
it proved now that Austria and Germany 
would have averted these evils that you 
dread, for Austria and Prussia would 
have made it a casus belli, if Russia 
had crossed the Balkan. And why, I 
want to know, were you not content to 
remain in England, in your island home, 
your inaccesible fortress, sending your 
fleet into the Black Sea, if you chose, 
and telling Austria and Germany, ‘ Here 
is a great danger; here is a mighty 
Power that threatens to engulph this 
fair Europe ; if you take your part for 
its protection, our fleet shall help you, 
and we will take care that no harm shall 
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come to Turkey by sea, but not a soldier 
shall move from England until you put 
yourself in motion for the defence of 
Turkey ?’ 

Why, Sir, will any one now say that 
this would not have been a wise policy ? 
But then it is said, that if we had done 
this, the Russians would have been in 
Constantinople. No, they would not ; 
for this is my whole argument—and I 
am coming to it—that Austria and 
Southern Germany have more interest 
in keeping the Russians from Constanti- 
nople than we have. I have heard and 
read in Hansard, that every leading 
statesman in this or the other House of 
Parliament, within the last eighteen 
months, has declared that Austria and 
Germany are more interested in this 
question than we are. It has been stated 
by the noble Lord the Member for Tiver- 
ton (Viscount Palmerston) ; it has been 
asserted by the noble Lord the Member 
for London (Lord John Russell) ; it has 
been stated by Lord Clarendon; it has 
been asserted by Earl Derby; it has been 
alleged by Lord Lyndhurst. In fact, 
there is not a leading mind in either 
House of Parliament who has not told 
us that Austria and Germany have a 
greater interest in this war than we 
have. Well, then, in the name of com- 
mon sense, why did not we, who were 
infinitely safer from this alleged great 
danger, wait until those, who had a 
greater interest than we had, chose to 
move with us? Why should we go from 
our position of security, if these pusil- 
lanimous empires would not step in? I 
know it has been said, that we are fight- 
ing the battle of civilisation. Yes, we 
are fighting the battle of civilisation with 
30,000 or 40,000 men; and I believe 
we have never had more than 30,000 
men in the Crimea at any one time. 

I see it stated by the Zimes corre- 
spondent, who re-states what he has be- 
fore asserted, that we have lost half our 
army because we had not sufficient men 
to do duty in the trenches. But is that 
the proper function and duty of English- 
men, to fight for Germany, because the 
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for themselves? Give me rather the 
doctrine propounded by Priuce Gorts- 
chakoff at Vienna, and let the blood of 
Englishmen be for England and the 
English. Now, I do not say this in 
disparagement of Austria and Germany. 
I maintain, on the contrary, that they 
have takenamoreenlightened and calmer 
view of this question than we have. But 
the English people, partly stimulated 
by the noble Lord the Member for the 
City of London— for he has been the 
great offender—the English people have 
clamoured for war, and they would not 
give time for those combinations to be 
formed that would have averted the 


danger, and would have enabled us to | 


take common ground with Austria and 
Germany. 

But now, I say, that we know Austria 
and Germany will not act with us, are 
_we to go on pursuing the same course? 
It would most certainly be a curiosity 
to go through Hansard, during the last 
eighteen months, and take out the pas- 
sages in which statesmen have expressed 
the opinion that Austria was going to 
join us. The Government put it into 
the Speech of Her Majesty from the 
Throne ; and, as if that was not suffi- 
cient, they have been repeating it in 
every speech they have made ever since. 
I cannot even except the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Carlisle 
(Sir J. Graham). The right hon. Mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford (Mr. 
Gladstone), in his celebrated Budget 
speech, mentioned it as some compensa- 
tion for the income-tax, and said that 
while he was speaking it was probable 
that Austria had actually joined us. It 
is impossible to read all these extracts 
to the House ; but here is a specimen 
from the speech of the noble Lord the 
Member for London, delivered no later 
than December 22, 1854. The noble 
Lord said :— 

‘Tf, however, Russia should not consent 
to such very moderate terms as it will be 
our duty to propose, . . I feel con- 
vinced that we shall, before the opening of 
the next campaign, have the alliance of 
Austria, both in offensive and defensive 
operations.’ 
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Now, I ask, are you going to carry on 
the war upon land? I mean, are you 
going to commit yourselves to take 
Sebastopol? Are you about to re-com- 
mence the war for an object which you 
have repudiated? because, although the 
noble Lord and the right hon, Gentlemen 
who sit on the Treasury-benches, come 
here one day and tell us one story, and 
another day tell us another story (I ad- 
mit, we, on this bench, have been be- 
guiled by them, but I promise them we 
will behave better, and be more cautious 
for the future) — although, I say, we 
allow this to go on, foreign Govern- 
ments are not deceived by such double 
dealing, and it is seen by these protocols, 
which are published all over the world, 
that our Government proposed, in the 


| late Conferences, to withdraw frorn the 


Crimea, leaving Sebastopol a ‘ standing 
menace’ as before. That is the pro- 
posal made by our own Government. 
The only difference between us and 
Russia is the infinitesimal question of 
the armed ships; and I agree with my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Man- 
chester (Mr. M. Gibson), that for the 
safety of Turkey, the Russian proposal 
is better than that of the Allies. 

Now, everybody knows that we are 
re-commencing the war with the deter- 
mination —at least, if we can gather 
from the language of the noble Lord 
and the right hon. Gentleman what they 
mean—with the determination to take 
Sebastopol. But I would ask those 
upon whom the responsibility for the 
future rests, whether it is worth the 
blood and treasure which we must pour 
out like water in order that we may take 
Sebastopol (if we take it at all),—if, on 
the other hand, the capture of the place 
is to be accompanied by that policy of 
the Government which, I think, will 
prevent as much as anything their ob- 
taining any popular support on the Con- 
tinent, namely, that under no circum- 
stances will they make any change in 
the existing territorial arrangements of 
Europe? If that policy is adhered to, 
there seems to be no other object in 
taking Sebastopol than knocking about 
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the ears of brave mena certain amount | internal production, since the repeal of 


of bricks, mortar, and rubbish—sacri- 
ficing an immense amount of human 
life, in order that we may point to those 
mounds and say, ‘ We did it;’ although 
Russia may, after the peace, borrow 
the money of any banking-house in 
London, and in three years build it up 
again stronger than ever. 

Now, what is the plan, what the ob- 
ject, of this re-commencement of the 
war? Is it to reduce the preponder- 
ance of Russia in the Black Sea? Let 
us discard passion, and bring this ques- 
tion to the test of our own homely com- 
mon sense. Let us take, for example, 
some other country. Suppose it was 
proposed to reduce the preponderance 
of the United States of America in the 
Gulf of Mexico; what would be the 
train of reasoning, in the absence of all 
passion, and with the benefits of un- 
clouded intellects? Should we not 
naturally say, the preponderance of 
America in the Gulf of Mexico springs 
from her possessing New Orleans, the 
great outlet of the commerce of the 
Southern States, and from her having 
vast and fertile territories on the banks 
of the Mississippi, the Missouri, and the 
Ohio, where many millions of industri- 
ous men are cultivating the soil, and 
adding to the internal wealth of that 
great empire ? and would not the con- 
clusion be : this is a natural preponder- 
ance, inherent in the very nature of her 
territory, and her occupation? Now, 
then, turn your eyes to the Black Sea, 
and you have precisely the same causes, 
leading to the same consequences. 
Why has Russia preponderance in the 
Black Sea? Because she has fertile 
provinces, which are cultivated and 
made productive, and rich and prosper- 
ous ports and harbours, where her com- 
merce is carried on. I was speaking 
lately to a gentleman who knows that 
country well, and has the largest com- 
mercial relations with it of any man in 
Englan1, and he tells me that he does 
not believe there is any part of the 


United States of America which has | 


made such rapid progress in wealth and 


our Corn-laws, as those southern pro- 
vinces of Russia. It was estimated that 
Russia exported the year before last, 
from ports in the Black Sea, 5,000,000 
quarters of grain of all kinds ; and the 
calculation has been made, that if for 
the next twenty years those exports went 
on increasing as they have increased 
during the last five years, Russia would 
then be exporting from 15,000,000 to 
20,000,000 quarters of grain annually. 
Believe me, that is the source of Russian 
preponderance. Thecountry is develop- 
ing itself. I admit, if you please, it is 
a youthful barbarism, but it will, doubt- 
less, grow into something better ; and, 
so long as a vast amount of produce is 
brought into the Black Sea for shipment 
to the rest of the world—so long as the 
territory of Russia borders on that sea, 
with no other neighbour than Turkey— 
a country wholly unproductive and un- 
improving, in comparison — all the 
Powers on earth cannot take away the 
preponderance of Russia, because it is 
founded in the inherent nature of things. 

What, I again ask, are we fighting 
for? It has been whispered that we are 
fighting because it is more the wish of 
France that we should fight than our 
own. But are we quite sure that the 
war now carrying on is not against the 
wishes of the French people? Gentle- 
men who have communications with 
France, and sources of private informa- 
tion, tell me they hear that the war, 
never looked upon enthusiastically, is 
regarded with more and more dislike by 
the French people. What is the wish 
of the French Government? I know I 
am about to tread on delicate ground, 
but I hold it is our duty to speak out in 
the face of such mighty events, and, as 
I believe, possible calamities, as are im- 
pending over this country. I come, 
then, to this point: Is it the wish of 
the French Government that this war 
should be carried on, or is it ours? It 
is industriously whispered, that the 
French dynasty has so much at stake, 
that it dare not withdraw the army from 
Sebastopol, on account of the moral 
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effect it would produce on the French 
people and on the army. My hon. 
Friend (Mr. Bright) and myself received 
a communication of some authenticity, 
as we believed, that the French Govern- 
ment had given an intimation to our 
Government, that they were willing, if 
we were, to accept an alternative upon 
the terms which are the last published 
proposals in the protocols which have 
been presented to us. We all know a 
meeting of what was called the ‘ party 
supporting the Government’ was sum- 
moned not long since at the noble Lord’s 
office in Downing-street. There and 
then, after the noble Lord had said it 
was for the purpose of private and con- 
fidential communication, and that the 
newspaper press were not present, he 
was asked by the hon. Member for 
Manchester (Mr. Bright) whether what 
we had heard and believed to be true 
was founded upon fact—that intimation 
had come from the French Government 
to lead our Government to understand 
that terms similar to those offered at 


Vienna by M. Drouyn de Lhuys would | 


be accepted, and that a refusal had been 
given by our Government? The noble 
Lord refused to answer that inquiry, 
though he was pressed todo so. I my- 
self pressed him to answer, and, that it 
may not be supposed I am committing 
any breach of confidence, I said, if he 
would answer the question—merely say, 
No—I should treat it confidentially ; 
but if he allowed me to go out of the 
room with a confirmed impression of 
that which I had received from very 
good sources, I should make no secret 
of what had passed there. 

Now, I say, this is a most serious 
thing for this country, for this reason : 
You have now contrived to detach all 
Germany from you—that is to say, you 
have no hope of Germany or Austria join- 
ingyou. Itisamatternowdecided. You 


cannot delude yourselves now with the | 


hope that Austria or Germany will take 
part inthiscontest. But what willbe your 
fate if, by-and-by, it can be proved that 
England has’been the cause of recom- 
mencing this war, contrary to the inclin- 
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ations of the French Government and 
the French people? May it not by pos- 
sibility lead to the very opposite of what 
we are all hoping from this union be- 
tween the two countries? May it not 
lead to further estrangement? and then 
see in what a responsibility it lands you. 
If you are more opposed to coming to 
terms of peace than France is, does it 
not throw on you the responsibility of 
doing something very different from 


| what you are now doing towards carry- 


ing onthe war? Willit not, by-and-by, 
be found that your force is small, and 
the French force is great ? I do not think 
this is the proper time to bring up the 


| whole particulars, but I marked two 


observations on two particular occasions. 
The hon. Member for Inverness-shire 
(Mr. H. Baillie) stated that our forces 
are 40,000 short of the number voted in 
this House. The noble Lord (Lord J. 
Russell) stated last December that our 
forces were then 20,000 short of the 
number voted in this House. The hon. 
Member for Inverness-shire stated that 
our militia regiments are reduced to mere 
skeletons, and in Ireland and Scotland 
are almost disbanded, except the officers. 
But if this be true—if it be true that you 
still want 40,000 men to make up the 
number—may it not he found, by-and-by, 
that you are urging on this war in blind 
heedlessness, in the same way as every- 
thing has been done by this Government 
from the beginning, and that you have 
not looked three months before you to 
see what may be the consequences of the 


| want of that foresight which the Govern- 


ment ought to have shown? I am speak- 
ing of the present moment, when the 
country is under a state of excitement. 
But those who have intelligence, and 
those who have studied the maps of the 
country, may readily understand and see 
how much has been made out of a little; 
and that there has been much said, with- 
in the last few days, which it will be 
found the results do not justify. 

I have said that I set no limits to the 
power of France and England, provided 
they would put out that power, and ex- 
hibit their strength; but I am not quite 
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sure that you are in a better condition in 
the Crimea now than you were before 
this recent achievement at Kertch. I 


once asked a Russian merchant what | 


were the actual means of supply of food 
derived by Russia, and I did not learn 
that Kertch was at all relied upon for any 
great supply to the army in Sebastopol. 
I was assured that this was the fact ; 
and if so, it may be accepted as a quali- 


fication of the great excitement that has | 


been raised in consequence of our late 
achievements in the Sea of Azoff. A 
large holder of corn, deposited at Kertch, 
told me that the Russian Government 
had informed him that they could not 
be responsible for the safety of his corn. 
This was five months ago. Long before 
the Conferences at Vienna, he gave 
notice of this to his agents at Kertch, 
and also at other parts on the coast of the 
Sea of Azoff. I believe there has been 
a great deal of exaggeration about this 
litle expedition to the Sea of Azoff; but 


if there has not been, then greater isthe | 


disgrace that attaches to those who had 
not executed it sooner. J am not sure 
that this expedition had any higher 
motive than that of a desire to do some- 
thing which should gratify the people of 
this country: for the cry of the people 
always is, ‘Do something.’ But my 
opinionis, that, whenever any individual, 
whether he be a Minister of State, or a 
Commander-in-chief, does something 
merely because he is told by somebody 
else to do it, that that something, in 
nine cases out of ten, is wrong. I am 
not sure that even the expedition to 
Sebastopol itself had any higher mo- 
tive than that of a wish to do something 


that should gratify the wishes of the | 
But, at all events, I give it as | 
| that, let a man be well fed, well clothed, 


people. 
my opinion, that, while your expedition 
in the Sea of Azoff has led to the de- 
struction of a vast amount of private pro- 
perty, and while it will add no renown 
to your name, I believe it will have no 
better effect on the result of the war 
than your marauding expedition in the 
Gulf of Finland last year. 
that the great sources of relief to the 
army in Sebastopol are Perekop and 


I believe | 
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Simpheropol. Both those places are 
fortified as well as Sebastopol, and it is 
through them that supplies of food are 
obtained for the Russian army. 

Well, then, about the difficulty of 
transporting food to the Russian army 
across the steppes to the Crimea, I was 
talking to a merchant of Odessa on that 
subject; and he said, that in time of 


| peace thousands of carts and waggons, 


drawn by bullocks, were employed for 
conveying articles of commerce over 
these vast steppes to Odessa, Taganrog, 
and other ports on the Sea of Azoff; but 
that the war having suspended all that, 
the Russian Government would now avail 
itself of those same means of transport- 
ation for conveying supplies from Pere- 
kop and Simpheropol to Sebastopol. 
This has, in fact, been already done. 
Now, I ask, is it not better for us that 
we should view these things in this light, 
than give ourselves up to the efferves- 
cence prevailing out of doors? Is it 
not better to look calmly at these things, 
and consider what it is that Russia can 
really do, than to yield up our feelings 
to a momentary, and, it may be, a 
doubtful triumph? But when I said 
that the power of England and of France 
united could hardly be resisted by any 
single power in Europe, or the world, 
I did not forget that there was one 
power, a single and a hidden power, by 
which the mightiest armies may be van- 
quished—pestilence and disease. I have 
read an extract from a report of Mr. 
Spencer, giving an account of a tour in 
the Crimea, and of the influence of the 
climate, which had sole reference to the 
summer season. I never heard of any 
one necessarily suffering in the winter 
season. On the contrary, my belief is, 


and well sheltered, he may live any- 
where; and there is no necessity that 


| the constitutions of Englishmen should 


suffer more in winter in the Crimea than 
in England. But that is not the case in 
summer, The best authorities tell you 
that it is hardly possible for an English- 
man in the Crimea, or a foreigner, un- 
less he take every possible precaution, 
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to escape infection in the summer months 
of July, August, and September. You 
sin against the law of nature if you go 
out in the sun in the day, and you 
equally sin if you go out in the night 
dews. Such, again, is the effect of the 
climate, that if you partake of new corn, 
or of fruit in undue measure, these things 
will bring on intermittent fever. Now, 
these precautions our soldiers disregard, 
as they ever have disregarded, and there- 
fore is it that I dread the months of July, 
August, and September, for our troops 
in the Crimea. Has all this been 
thought of by the Government? Does 
it not devolve on them to consider these 
things? Whatever may be the fate of 
our army in the Crimea this summer, 
upon them, I say, and upon their should- 
ers, will rest the responsibility. If they 
should be fortunate—if pestilence and 
_ disease should happily not approach ; 
but a deviation, as it were, in the succes- 
sion of the climate should take place— 
then the honour and the glory, such as 
it may be, will undoubtedly be shared 
by them, and any successful enterprise 
of our army will redound to their repute. 
But if, on the other hand, your army 
should be destroyed by pestilence and 
disease, if there should be a repetition 
of the disasters of the last winter, then 
your power will be at an end; and be 


assured that, to effect the destruction of . 


your power, there is nothing short of 
physical violence that may not happen 
to you. Nothing can happen but dis- 
grace from the miserable pretences ad- 
vanced in support of this war. When 
the Government was showing forth in 
magniloquent phrases the.great objects 
of the war, well might the people be 
deluded; but now they know the state of 


things better, now they know that the | 


war wholly depends upon so trifling a 
matter as that of allowing ingress and 
egress of foreign ships into and from the 
Black Sea. It is on such an infinites- 
imal point of difference that this war, 
involving so vast a sacrifice of life, and 
wealth, and human happiness, depends. 
Is there not, then, I would ask, some- 
thing resting upon us as the House of 
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Commons in this matter? Have not 
hon. Gentlemen noticed the state to 
which the argument has been brought ? 
Have they not observed to what public 
opinion has been brought on this sub- 
ject out of doors? No man seems to 
know his friend; no man seems to have 
confidence in public men. One serious 
difficulty in carrying on this war is the 
want of an open and frank declaration 
of opinion on the part of public reput- 
ations. 

But there are other circumstances that 
ought to make us reflect. I allude not 
to the possibility of a bad harvest ; but 
there are possible contingencies which 
may place this country ina most perilous 
condition, and that chiefly arising, as I 
have said, from the utter want of confid- 
ence in public men. But how has that 
want of confidence arisen? My belief is, 
that it is because public men have been 
wanting in self-respect. It is because 
they have too readily yielded up their 
better judgment to the momentary in- 
spiration or dictation of others. What 
are we, the Members of this House, set 
apart for, but to study these high matters 
—to devote our thoughts to the consider- 
ation of questions involving the well- 
being of our countrymen, and to promote 
to the utmost of our capacity the pros- 
perity of those whose interests are con- 
fided to us? It is true, the public out 
of doors have gone heartily with the 
Government in this war; but we all 
know that the public have entertained 
very erroneous notions as to what was 
the object of the war, and as to what 
would be its ultimate effect. 

What was the tone of public opinion 
when the war broke out? Did it not 
exhibit the grossest arrogance and ignor- 
ance of the enemy we had to contend 
with? Did we—did the country—did 
the press, speak as if we were going 
3,000 miles to invade an empire of 
60,000,000 people? I rest my case 
entirely upon your infatuation in invad- 
ing Russia with a land force. If you had 
confined yourselves to naval operations 
—if you had done that which I believe 
the House of Commons would have 
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done, if it had acted upon its own judg- 
ment—in what a different position you 
now would have been! There would 
have been none of this discontent ; you 


would have sent out your ships, the | 


greatest spectacle of a naval armament 
that ever left your shores ; there would 
have been no misery, no disease, no 
want of discipline, no disasters there. 
Your ships rode triumphant upon every 
sea, and if they had not come back vic- 
torious, owing to the enemy keeping 
behind his fortifications, they would, at 
least, have presented no spectacle of 
abject misery and signal distress. It is 
your attempt to do too much, without 
knowing what you were about, which 
has brought this calamity upon you. 

Much as I blame Lord Raglan for not 
making a road, and for mismanagement 
in carrying on the war, yet I contend 
that, if you send an army to invade 
Russia, you must prepare yourselves for 
inevitable disaster. You may repair 
that disaster, possibly. It may be so; 
but when you determine to invade an 
empire consisting of 60,000,000 of people 
3,000 miles off, I say that the thing was 
undertaken in blind obedience to a cry 
out of doors, against and over which the 
statesmen of this country ought to have 
exercised a counteracting influence and 
control. 

You sent a land force 3,000 miles 
away to subdue your colonists in America. 
That force had a population of from 
2,500,000 to 3,000,000 to contend with. 
It was miserably worsted. Mismanage- 
ment, no doubt, existed there ; but, if 
there had been no mismanagement, how 
long, I ask, could that war have endured? 
We know the history of the invasion of 
Russia by Napoleon I, He invaded that 
empire supported by half a million of 
bayonets, and there was, at all events, 
this much logic and argument in his 
proposition, that he said, ‘I will strike 
at the heart of the empire, and will take 
security for peace; in the capital of 
Russia.’ But you are not going to the 
heart of Russia, with all Europe at your 
back, as he had ; for, with the exception 
of Spain, he had all Europe at his feet, 
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You 
know the result. You know the spirit 
of Russia then. Have you any reason 
to suppose that Russia now, with the 
stimulus of that example before her, will 
show a less stubborn resistance to you 
than she did to Napoleon I? My firm 
belief is, that she will not. My belief is, 
that you have entered upon a task the 
most arduous and difficult which this 
nation ever undertook, and that you will 
have to put forth more than twice the 
energy, you will have to send more than 
twice the men, and to spend more than 
twice the money in one year, than you 
have yet done, before you will succeed 
in accomplishing the object you have in 


' view. 


Ought we not, then, fairly to tell the 
people of this country that? Ought we 
not to check them, rather than to encour- 
age their exaggerations? Suppose you 
receive unexpected accounts of disasters 
from the Crimea, of prostrations from 
cholera, from intermittent fever, or from 
the plague—for who can tell what may 
happen? Is it not wise, instead of 
cheering the Minister, when he tells us 
that the Conferences are at an end, to 
endeavour to subdue the spirit of the 
country—I do not say to subdue its 
spirit in any righteous cause—but to let 
the people know fully and frankly what 
they have before them ? 

I blame the Government for having 
behaved falsely and treacherously to the 
people, and I tell them that there will 
be a day of reckoning for them in this 
matter. What said the noble Lord the 
Member for Tiverton, in one of those 
declamatory harangues with which he 
occasionally favours the House? He 
said, ‘The people of this country are 
our reserve force, and we will equip our 
army from that reserve.’ I ask him what 
he is now doing with that reserve ? The 
noble Lord the Member for London said, 
at the end of last year, ‘ We shall have 
180,000 or 200,000 Englishmen under 
arms, and foreign levies to aid them.’ 
Where are the 180,000 or 200,000 Eng- 
lishmen? I say that there has been 
the same child’s play now, up to the last 
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minute, that there has been from the 
commencement. All I ask of you is, 
that you will deal candidly with the 
public. I have noticed in history, that 
if ever the mass of the people have 
become cruel, and revengeful, and un- 
reasoning in their violence to Govern- 
ments, it is invariably because they have 
been betrayed and deceived by them. 
There is nothing by which you will so 
surely risk the loss of public favour, and 
entail a great public calamity when your 
influence is gone, as by attempting to 
conceal from the people of this country 
the whole amount of difficulties and 
dangers which are now impending over 
you. 

It is in this spirit, and because I will 
not be responsible in the slightest degree 
for what may happen in this matter, that 
I wish to speak ont on this occasion ; 
and I warn the House of Commons, that 
there are no institutions of the land 
which may not be endangered from the 
reaction which may result from your 
over-sanguine confidence in what you 
are undertaking. I have seen a spirit 
out of doors which is preparing for sud- 
den and strange freaks of revenge, under 
a sense of bitter mortification and disap- 
pointment; I have seen those who have 
been the first to clamour for war, after 
the earliest disasters of the campaign, 
meeting together to denounce those who 
are the highest in the land as the most 
responsible ; and when I see what has 
been the line pursued, in the face of what 
I must believe to be superior knowledge 
—when I see the way in which, in high 
places, the passions of the people have 
been pandered to, and momentary tri- 
umph sought at the risk of great future 
disaster—I must say that I think those 
who adopt such conduct deserve the 
retribution which I have spoken of. 

There was a meeting recently held in 
Derby, which was reported inthe London 
papers, and it was one of those meetings 
which were described as the beginning 
of an agitation which was to cover the 
land. My hon. Friend the Member for 
Derby was present ; and what was the 
tone of that meeting? It was called, 
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mind you, by the inhabitants of Derby, 
for the purpose of instructing their 
Members, and the meeting was held up 
as one which should be imitated through- 
out the country. It is good and whole- 
some for us, therefore, to hear what was 
said upon that occasion. I find the Rev. 
W. Griffiths speaking there after this 
fashion :— 


‘For myself, I say, that whatever mea- 
sures are proposed, if they are meant for 
the benefit of the few, and not to promote 
the interests of the many, I would say, 
Down with the coronets, if they are to ruin 
the nation! I have no objection to coron- 
ets, ribands, nor to the gewgaws which 
illumine certain illustrious houses—illustri- 
ous by courtesy—provided they will keep 
all the pleasure and injury of them to 
themselves; but if we are to be robbed, 
over-taxed, and have unjust and unequal 
laws, just because a few coroneted heads 
choose to have it so, then the time is come 
when the working men of Great Britain 
must look the aristocracy in the face, de- 
mand the why and the wherefore, and not 
be content with a shilly-shally answer. 
One word more. There will be more money 
wanted ere long—the young Prince will 
want a wife, and then he will want a mar- 
riage settlement. I say, let him get it from 
his father and mother, who have enough 
to keep them all. You must begin there. 
It is no use cutting off twigs, and letting 
huge branches remain. I, for one, think 
that one palace is enough for one Sove- 
reign.’ 


A Mr. Parkinson seconded the resolu- 
tion, saying that— 


‘It had been proved, to the satisfaction 
of the meeting, that they were governed 
by an aristocratic Government who were 
incompetent for their work ; therefore it 
was the duty of every man to endeavour to 
destroy the system under which they had 
been so misruled.’ 


Now, I have been considered not to have 
dealt always very gently with the aris- 
tocracy of this country ; but I should 
say to that rev. gentleman, from what I 
have noticed of these proceedings, that 
for whatever disasters may happen in 
this country, there is not one member of 
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the aristocracy, out of the Cabinet, whom 
I should consider responsible as an indi- 
vidual for these disasters. So far as I 
am concerned, I will never truckle so 
low to the popular spirit of the moment 
as to join in any cry which shall divert 
the mass of the people from what I be- 
lieve should be their first thought and 
consideration, namely, how far they 
themselves are responsible for the evils 
which may fall upon the land, and how 
far they should begin at home before 
they commence to find fault with others. 
The first thing that multitudes of men 
do, when they fall into errors, is to seek 
for victims, and this ought to be a warn- 
ing to those who have influence in the 
land not to stimulate the passions which 
we have lately seen prevailing in the 
country, unless they can see some tan- 
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| gible and satisfactory result to arise from 


the passions they rouse. 

That is all my case. If the Russians 
were besieging Portsmouth, I should not 
talk about what was to be done; and if 
I could not work in the fiéld, I would 
do so in the hospital. I should not then 
ask for any one to allay the excitement 
of the people ; but I now repeat—and 
I have repeated it again and again—you 
have undertaken a war with an empire 
of 60,000,000 of people 3,000 miles 
away, and the people of this country, 
and those who guide them, do not fully 
appreciate the importance, the magni- 
tude, and the danger of this undertaking ; 
and that is why I have counselled moder- 
ation and caution, and why I have made 
the present long—and, Iam afraid, some- 
what tedious—appeal to the House. 
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[On March 3, 1857, the House of Commons affirmed, by a majority of 14 (263 to 249), 
Mr. Cobden’s resolution on the conduct of the China war. This was treated by Lord 
Palmerston as a vote of want of confidence, and an appeal was made to the country. 
No time was lost insummoning a new Parliament, and no pains spared to inflame the 
public mind against those who had challenged Lord Palmerston’s policy. The sit- 
ting Members in Manchester had been Mr. Bright and Mr. Milner Gibson. Their 
re-election was opposed by Sir John Potter and Mr. Turner, and was opposed suc- 
cessfully. As Mr. Bright was suffering from illness, Mr. Cobden advocated his 
cause before the Manchester electors, in the following Speech, which deals chiefly 


with the policy of Lord Palmerston in the Russian war. | 


I APPEAR before you on this occasion 
asthehumble representative of my friend, 
Mr. Bright, and in hisname I thank you 
in the outset for the kind reception with 
which you have greeted the mention of 
his name, and I thank you also for the 
all but unanimous vote with which you 
have announced his candidature at this 
election. 

Now, I appear before you on the pre- 
sent occasion under circumstances which 
I certainly never expected to encounter 
again, I have, on former occasions, 
found my name prominently associated 
with measures in the House of Commons 
and in the country, that have led to dis- 
solutions of Parliament, and to the fall 
of Ministries. That was when I was 
connected with those movements in 
which our object was to cause dissolu- 
tions of Parliament and destructions of 
Ministries. For three times, I believe, 
Parliament has been dissolved, the fact 
arising out of questions with which my 
name was prominently associated. But 


a dissolution with which I should be 
associated. Now, what are the circum- 
stances under which this has arisen? 
You have heard something about the 
China war. I am not going into the 
details of that war again. I only want 
just to lay before you, in the briefest 
possible form, the circumstances in which 
the country has been placed with refer- 
ence to that question. On the assembling 
of Parliament, we found ourselves en- 
gaged in two wars,—the one with an 
empire of 350,000,000 of people, with 
a territory about eight times as great as 
that of France, and about ten times the 
population ; the other was with Persia, 
one of the most ancient empires of the 
world. Parliament and the people had 
had no voice in declaring these wars ; 
troops were moving from India to Bu- 
shire, troops were moving from Ceylon 
to Hongkong, and war was going on at 


| our expense, and you had no. voice in 


declaring that war. On the assembling 
of Parliament, a demand was made from 


I certainly never did expect to see again | the Ministry for information respecting 
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the Persian war. The answer we got 
was, that it would be contrary (it is the 
stereotyped answer), that it would be 
prejudicial, to the interests of the country 
that any papers should be given referring 
to the origin of the Persian war. But 
I found on the table of the House of 
Commons all the papers having reference 
to the Chinese war. Now, it is a very 
rare thing indeed that we are so fortunate 
as to find such a record of what is going 
onin our name and behalf. But I found 
the papers all in order, and everything 
that could be had to give an account of 
the origin of the Chinese war. I read 
those papers, as I was in duty bound todo. 
The conclusion I came to I stated in my 
place inthe House of Commons, and lam 
not going to repeat the arguments now. 
But what I want to ask here is, what 
I asked in London the other day, was 
it anything contrary to my duty as a 
Member of Parliament, and as a repre- 
sentative of the people, that I should 
read those papers, and express an opin- 
ion, and call for an opinion of the House 
with reference to proceedings which were 
involving this country in daily expense, 
and which might undoubtedly incur a 
vast expense, both of blood and treasure? 

Well, I read the papers; and, coming 
to the conviction that the origin of this 
war was a blunder and a crime, I framed 
a resolution, which I showed to my right 
hon. Friend here, and asked him if he 
would like to second it; and, with- 
out consulting any other human being, 
I put that motion on the table of the 
House of Commons, and it lay there for 
a fortnight before my turn came for 
bringing on the motion. Singular to 
say—for it is an unusual thing—not one 
word of that resolution, nor one syll- 
able, was altered to accommodate the 
mind of any Member of the House of 
Commons. 

Well, I am told—and we hear it daily 
repeated in the columns of some of the 
London papers, whose audacity of as- 
sertions certainly ‘sometimes astounds 
me even, though I am habituated to the 
perusal of the Zzmes newspaper; but 
there is still every day the reiterated 
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falsehood, as if the people had not yet 
had enough of it, that this was a motion 
brought forward in a factious spirit, and 
with a coalition of parties, in order, 
forsooth, that we might overturn the 
Government, and get possession of their 
places. i 
Well, now, there is a great question 
involved in this, which I think the people 
of this country ought to take very much 
to heart. Do you want the Members 
of the House of Commons to look after 
your rights, and watch the expenditure, 
and to guard you from getting into need- 
less and expensive wars? [‘Yes.’] 
Well, but you are not going the right 
way to work about it, if what I hear in 
your newspapers is going to be verified 
in the course of a fortnight in the elec- 
tion ; for I am told that those Members 
who joined in that vigilant care of your 
interests, and voted according to the 
evidence before us on the question of 
that war, are all to be ostracised,—sent 
into private life,—and that you are going 
to send up there men—to do what? to 
look after your interests? No; to go 
and do the humble, dirty work of the 
Minister of the hour. In fact, that you 
are going to constitute Lord Palmerston 
the despotic ruler of this country. [‘ No, 
no.’] Well, but if he is not checked by 
Parliament, —if, the moment Parliament 
does check him, he dissolves Parliament, 
and, instead of sending up men who are 
independent enough to assert their and 
your rights, you send up mere creatures 
of his will, what is that but investing 
him with the powers of a despot! Ay, 
and let me tell you that it is a despotism 
of the clumsiest, most expensive, and 
at the same time most irresponsible 
kind on the face of the earth; because 
you surround the Minister with the sham 
appearance of a representative form of 
Government; you cannot get at him 
while he has got a Parliament beneath 
whose shield he can shelter himself; 
and if you do not do your duties in your 
elections in sending men up to the 
House of Commons who will vigilantly 
watch the Minister of the day, then, I 
say, you are in a worse plight, because 
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governed in a more irresponsible way, 
than if you were under the King of 
Prussia or the Emperor of the French. 


But who is Lord Palmerston, that we | 


are to invest him with this power? Who 
is he? [‘A traitor.’] No, I will say 
nothing worse of him here than I have 
said to his face in Parliament; but, when 
I want to know what a man is, I ask, 
What has he done? There is no other 
test like that. That was Napoleon’s 
question always, if anybody talked to 
him about somebody being a great man, 


—What has he done? Well, now, Lord | 
Palmerston has been fifty years in Par- | 
liament—[‘ Fifty-two’]; fifty-two years | 


in Parliament. Well he has belonged, I 
believe, to every Government excepting 
one during those fifty years. I remem- 
ber the Z2zmes newspaper, which spent 
about fifteen years in trying to blacken 
his reputation, and is now polishing him 
‘up every day, once said, when it had 
said everything else that was gross, vile, 
and vituperative about him, that he had 
been ‘ boots’ to every Administration 
for thirty years. Now I beg you to 
understand that this is the language of 
the 7zmes, and not mine. But with what 
has his name been associated ? [‘ Peter- 
loo.’] Yes, Peterloo. I remember, that 
on this very spot of ground, when the 
people were cut downand trampled upon 


by the yeomanry cavalry, Lord Palmer- | 


ston was one of the Government, and 
voted in favour of that outrage. 

Well, but what has he done since ?— 
because men may have been, in the early 
part of their career, by circumstances, 
like Sir Robert Peel, put into a certain 
groove, and hardly answerable for the 
course they were obliged to run. 
what has he done since that he had been 
able to take his own choice? What does 
he propose now todo? He was a mem- 
ber of the Reform Ministry in 1831; he 
left his old party, and joined the Whigs 
as a Reformer. But was he one of those 
who put forward the cause of Reform, 
or was he there as a drag-chain? I have 
seen to-day a speech, which has been 
sent to me,, delivered by Sir James 
Graham, at Carlisle. He says:— ‘I 
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and Lord John Russell are the only two 
Cabinet Ministers remaining alive who 
formed the Government which brought 
in the Reform Billof 1831;’ and he says, 
‘We had Lord Palmerston amongst us; 
but I very soon found out that he was 
not very much disposed for the work that 
we were engaged in.’ In December, 
1853,—that is, little more than three 
years ago, —he belonged to the Ministry 
of Lord Aberdeen. Now, Lord Aber- 
deen was, I considered, a very liberal 
man ; but we were all deluded with the 
idea that Lord Palmerston was the great 
champion of democracy, and Lord 
Aberdeen was always the friend of 
despotism ;—J was not taken in by 
that, but a good many people were. 
Well, but what did Lord Palmerston 
do in December, 1853, when Lord Aber- 
deen’s Government was preparing a new 
Reform Bill, to be brought in in the 
session of 1854? Lord Palmerston left 
Lord Aberdeen’s government because he 
objected to that modicum of Reform 
that was then proposed ; that bill, bear- 
ing on its back the names of Lord John 
Russell and Sir James Graham—cer- 
tainly not two very rash or democratic 
Reformers—that bill, which proposed 
to give a 10/. franchise to the counties, 
and a slightly reduced franchise to the 
boroughs, so slightly reduced that some 
of my friends thought it would rather 
operate as a restriction in some boroughs 
than an extension; that bill was too 
much for Lord Palmerston to swallow ; 
and he left Lord Aberdeen’s Cabinet 
avowedly because he objected to that 
bill. Well, what has he done since? 
What has he done this very session? 
Why, he has opposed everything that 
can bear the mere semblance of Reform. 
He voted against Locke King’s motion 
for a 10/. county franchise, which formed 
part of the bill of 1854 ; he has opposed 
even the 4os. freehold franchise for Scot- 
land, if you may believe the Lord-Ad- 


| vocate of Scotland (Mr. Moncreiff), who 


is in the Ministry, for he has gone down 
there and announced that. 

Now, will you tell me on what ground 
Iam to be called upon to surrender my 
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independence and freedom of thought | Lord Palmerston lives, he went and saw 


and action to the will of a, Ministry such 
as this? Why, what do you propose to 
get by such a process? It appears to 
me it is about the most audacious attempt 
upon your credulity that ever was prac- 
tised in this country, to think of raising 
the cry at an election in favour of one 
man,—for there is no other cry attempted 
on the hustings,—and for that man to 
be the leader of the Liberal party, with- 
out having one Liberal tenet in his pro- 
fession of faith. 

When I read of men that I have 
hitherto considered to be earnest Re- 
formers, — when I have read their 
speeches and addresses, in which they 
have said, ‘I am for the ballot ; Iam 
for the extension of the suffrage ; I am 
for shortening Parliaments; I am against 
church-rates ; and I will give my hearty 
support to Lord Palmerston’s Govern- 
ment,’ — my natural question is, ‘Are 
these men idiots, or are they dishonest ? 
because, if you attempt to carry out a 
business in private life, you do not go to 
a man that you know is directly opposed, 
in his view, to what you wish to accom- 
plish, and put yourself under his guidance. 


Lord Palmerston is not content with a | 


mere passive resistance to what you 
desire as Reformers. He lends an active 
opposition, —he votes and speaks against 
every measure of Reform that is brought 


into the House of Commons. [Cheers. ] | 


Well, and what is it for? 
are told that Lord Palmerston is a great 
friend of freedom abroad. 

Well now, go and ask those men in 
this country who represent freedom 
abroad ;—ask Kossuth. I will tell you 
what happened within my knowledge ; 
it is no breach of confidence to say it. 
When that illustrious Hungarian was 
expected in England, after his imprison- 
ment in Turkey, my lamented friend, 
Lord Dudley Stuart— whose devotion to 
the cause of these foreign re‘ugees was as 
unbounded as it was sincere—went down 
to Southampton td meet Kossuth, and 
receive him on his arrival. Having to 
wait a day or two there, and being in 
the neighbourhood of Broadlands, where 


Because we | 


the noble Lord, and received from him 
a request to bring Kossuth over (on his 
arrival at Southampton) to Broadlands, 
to see him. I remember receiving a 
letter from Lord Dudley Stuart, announ- 
cing to me this piece of intelligence with 
the greatest glee. He was delighted at 
the opportunity of taking Kossuth over 
to see Lord Palmerston ; and, as soon 
at he arrived, he announced to him the 
pleasing invitation. To his astonishment, 
he found Kossuth would not accept it. 
He would not go near Lord Palmerston ; 
and I have gota letter from Lord Dudley 
Stuart, asking me to useall my influence 
with Kossuth to induce him to go and 
call upon Lord Palmerston. He would 
not do it; and my answer to Lord Dudley 
Stuart was this:—‘ You may depend 
upon it, Kossuth knows a great deal 
more about Lord Palmerston than you 
do.’ I could not go into the particulars 
now, but they are all familiar to me. 
Every transaction of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s foreign policy is known to me; I 


| defy any human being to showan instance 


where anybody on the face of the earth 
has been happier or freer in consequence 
of Lord Palmerston’s foreign policy. 
Fle endorsed the invasion of Rome by 
the French. We have it in the blue- 
books. He was the first, in red-hot 
haste, to congratulate the present Em- 
peror of the French after his usurpation, 
when the blood was still flowing in the 
streets of Paris. He refused to see an 
envoy sent from the Hungarians, because, 
he said, he could treat with nobody but 
the Austrian Government. He treated 
the Italians in the same way. Are these 
facts, or are they not? [‘Yes, yes.’] 
Nobody denies them. Do you think, 
then, it is consistent with common sense 
that the man who has no love for liberty 


| Or progress at home should have any love 


of the kind to export to foreign coun- 
tries? Do you not think that liberalism, 
like liberality, like progress, like charity, 
should begin at home? 

Well, which other title does he present 
to our confidence, that the people of this 
country should be called upon by the 
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impudence of three or four metropolitan 
journals, who have reasons best known 
to themselves, which I hope will be 
exposed some day, to lie down upon 
their bellies in the dust before this man ? 
What has he done? We are told that 
he carried the Russian war to a triumph- 
ant conclusion. 

Now, I will tell you what he did in that 
war. Lord Palmerston was a member 
of the Government which declared the 
war. If he be the man of talent, with 
the powers of administration which we 
are told he has,—if he be a man of this 
towering genius, that we are all suddenly 


called upon to discover at the age of | 


seventy-three,—was he not likely, at 
least, three or four years ago, to have 
had a share of that energy, so that he 
might have imprinted a portion of his 
policy upon the Government during the 
time he was one of them? He was 
responsible for every blunder, just as 
much as any member of the Government. 
And what is the Cabinet now? Why, 
a majority of the Cabinet now was the 
majority of the Cabinet then. Lord 
Palmerston was not called upon to make 
a new Cabinet in order to carry on the 
war; certain members of the Cabinet— 


a minority — seceded from it, and left | 
| on the inquiry, did Lord Palmerston 


the majority, of whom Lord Palmerston 
was at the head. That majority is quite 
as responsible for everything that occurred 
during the early progress of the war, as 
they can claim to be entitled to any merit 
for any improvement in the conduct of 
the war when that minority seceded. 
But did Lord Palmerston ever himself 
lend his word to this imposture that is 
practised in his name? No; to do him 
justice, his toadies practise the impos- 
ture, but he has told us, manfully and in 
a straightforward way, that he did not 
share in the delusion himself. For what 
has he done? When Lord Aberdeen 
seceded from the Government, Lord 
Palmerston told Sir James Graham and 
the rest of the friends of Lord Aberdeen 
who remained in the Government, that 
he would carry on the Government and 
the war upon precisely the same princi- 
ples that they had been carried on by 
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Lord Aberdeen; that there should be 
| no change in his foreign policy; and that 

he would only ask the same terms of 
| peace as Lord Aberdeen would have 
been content with. That was not only 
mentioned privately in the course of 
their discussions with themselves, but it 
came out in the House of Commons. 
Did Lord Palmerston himself ever come 
before us to complain of anything that 
had been done in the early conduct of 
| the war whilst he was a member of the 
Cabinet? No; on the contrary, he 
defended everything. 

When Mr. Roebuck brought forward 
his motion for inquiring into the scenes 
going on before Sebastopol, to try and 
hunt out, if he could, the cause of the 
ruin and disaster that had befallen our 
army, did Lord Palmerston get up in his 
place in the House, and say, ‘ Here are 
admitted evils, I grant to the honourable 
and learned Gentleman, fair subjects for 
inquiry?” No; he stood by things as 
they were, — defended everything, and 
resisted an inquiry by the Committee. 
But, what is more, after the Commitee 
was appointed, and had sat and inquired 
into the proceedings at Sebastopol, when 
Mr. Roebuck brought forward a motion 
in the House of Commons, consequent 


assist him? No; he voted against him 
again. 

What has he done besides? After 
sending out a couple of men,—able and 
competent men, Sir John M‘Neill and 
Colonel Tulloch, —and after they had 
brought home a report, certainly as able 
and, I believe, as conscientious as was 
ever made by public men,—what did 
Lord Palmerston do? Did he back up 
his own commissioners? No. He would 
have done, if it had been Smith, Jones, 
or Robinson that had been concerned; 
but they were Lords and Earls who were 
in question; and what did he do? He 
appointed a commission of military men 
to inquire into the conduct of the com- 
missioners! And then, when public 
opinion rises to demand some improve- 
ment upon this state of things, what does 
he do? He insults these distinguished 
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men by sending them a present each of 
a thousand pounds, which they sent back 
again—just the amount that was paid 
some time ago to a policeman for having 
captured a celebrated political criminal. 

Now, this is the sort of man that we 
are called upon all at once to fall down 
and worship! Why, I say the brazen 
image shall have no worship from me. 
But I want to ask these people that are 
here in Manchester, and I want you to 
put the question to them—lI will first 
take Mr. Aspinall Turner. [Groans. | 
No, no, no; we will deal with him with 
reason, and not with clamour. I want 
to put something before you that you 
may probably have the opportunity of 
asking them. The great complaint 
against us on the part of these gentle- 
men is, that we are too independent of 
this Minister. Now, ask them this ques- 
tion: What would they have had us do 
in the case of that vote the other night, 
that was designed to do justice to Colonel 
Tulloch and Sir John M‘Neill? I was 
in the House of Commons, waiting for 
the division, and certainly should have 
voted against the Government; but Lord 
Palmerston, seeing which way the wind 
blew, after having spoken against the 
motion, got up and said, ‘I won’t divide 
the House upon it.’ Now, I want to 
know how Mr. Aspinall Turner would 
have voted on that occasion? Would he 
have considered it very factious if he had 
joined the Member for Devonshire, who 
sits on the other side of the House, in 
voting against the Government? Why, 
I see this Mr. Turner’s name, as Presi- 
dent of the Commercial Association, 
signed to a memorial, in which he states 
the whole of the facts I am stating, and 
says that Lord Palmerston has not only 
failed to do justice to these eminent of- 
ficers who went out to make the inquiry, 
but has also given encouragement and 
promotion to the very men who are 
proved to have been culpable and neg- 
lectful. Now, I must say I think Mr. 
Aspinall Turner is looking very much like 
a ‘conspirator’ in this matter,—he is 
guilty of a ‘coalition’ with somebody to 


turn out a Minister. Well, what are we | 
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to do under these circumstances? Are 
we to follow this Minister, or to follow 
the dictates of our own judgments and 
consciences ? 

Now, I hear it said that we have been 
a thorn in the side of three Governments. 
Weare told that three or four of us have 
been a thorn in the side of Lord Aber- 
deen, Lord John Russell, and now of 
Lord Palmerston. I can only say this, 
—if Manchester should send up the two 
gentlemen that are now candidates in 
opposition to my honourable and right 
honourable Friends, ¢hey wont be thorns 
in the side of any Government. 

Well, but what do you want done in 
Parliament? Do you send up men to 
Parliament just to be told off into one 
lobby or the other, according as the 
whipper-in of the Treasury decides? I 
suppose you want your Members to do 
something better than follow the bidding 
of the Treasury whip. Do you think 
there is much danger now of your catch- 
ing Members of Parliament likely to be 
too independent? I can assure you, 
you will find it just the contrary. And 
if the threats now held out should be 
carried into effect,—if you should, un- 
happily for yourselves, lose those two 
Members you have got, I will venture to 
say it will be long before you will have 
to complain that the new ones will be 
too independent when they get into Par- 
liament. Why, it is the very thing of 
all others most difficult to find in London 
~-independence. Only cast your memo- 
ries back ; how few men have we got 
permanently to join us in our attempt, 
even, to stand against a Government ! 
Four or five, or six or eight, or ten. I 
could count them all on my ten fingers, 
who remained resolute and determined 
to maintain an independent course. And 
why? Because the temptations, bland- 
ishments, and seductions practised on 
Members of Parliament are very well 
known to those engaged in that House. 
Do you think I was not tempted, like 
everybody else? I have had my cards, 
my dinner cards, as large as that (exhi- 
biting a half-sheet of paper), and from 
Lord Palmerston, too, 
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When I went up to Parliament in 
1841, it would have been much easier 
and more pleasant to many minds, and 
a much more agreeable life, if I had at 
once fallen into the track, and, instead 
of instituting an independent resistance 
to Government when I chose, I had 
joined the governing class, and become 
one of their humble servants. But the 
very first day I went into Parliament, in 
1841, when the lines of party were still 
visible, when there was a great gulf be- 
tween the two great parties on the two 
sides of the House—when Sir Robert 
Peel had his 390 or 400 men, and 
Lord John Russell his 270 or 280 men 
—the very first time I got up and spoke 
as the Member for Stockport, I declared 
I came there to do something—to re- 
peal the Corn-laws, and I would know 
neither Whig nor Tory until that work 
was done. 

Well, now, suppose I had pursued 
another course—suppose I had allied 
myself to the Whig party, which was 
then the most Liberal, and which had 
then adopted what was considered to be 
an advanced position at that time, an 
8s. fixed duty,—suppose I had joined 
that party, as I might have done, and 
depended upon them, and not upon an 
abstract principle, for the success of our 
agitation, do you think we should ever 
have got the total and immediate re- 
peal? No; it would not have been 
possible ; because we should have told 
Sir Robert Peel and the party opposite, 
‘We are not going to take it from you 
at all; it is a party question—a Whig 
question, and we are going to take the 
repeal of the Corn-laws in no other way.’ 
But when Sir Robert Peel and the party 
opposite saw we were in earnest, and 
did not make a party question of our 
principle, he did the work for us, which 
the Whigs never could have done. Are 
we not to pursue the same course again ? 
Am I, because I find Mr. Disraeli and 
Sir John Pakington coming round to 
principles I have been advocating —am 
‘, at the moment which offers a fair 
shance of success to my opinion, to 
say, ‘No, J vill not join you; that 
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would be conspiracy—that would be a 
coalition ?’ 

Well, now, what is it, after all, tha: 
the so-much-abused Manchester Schoo. 
wants? Why, they say we want to 
abolish all our standing armies and 
navies, and leave you, like so many 
Quakers, at the mercy of the whole 
world. Any man who has lived in 
public life, as I have, must know that it 
is quite useless to contradict any false- 
hood or calumny, because it comes up 
again next day just as rife as ever. 
There is the Z7mes newspaper always 
ready to repeat it, and the grosser the 
better. Have I not, in the House of 
Commons, advocated the expenditure ot 
10,000,000/, on our protection? and 
that is pretty nearly as much as the 
Americans spend for civil and military 
purposes and everything put together. 
It may be a question whether it will 
be 10,000,000/. or 15,000,000/. The 
Duke of Wellington managed to make 
a sum under 12,000,000/7. do. But they 
tell us that I want to deprive you of 
your defences against your enemies. 
Why, what has been my argument for 
the last seven years on this question? 
You cannot have a reduction of taxation 
unless you have a reduction of your 
military and naval establishments ; and 
you cannot have a reduction of your 
military and naval establishments if you 
allow a Minister to be constantly in- 
volving you in wars or in dangers ot 
wars. 

Well, now, what do I hear every 
night in the House of Commons and in 
the House of Lords? Lord Derby, 
Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Disraeli have 
used almost the identical language 
which I have used seven or eight years 
ago. Here is my programme, ‘ Non- 
intervention ;’ here is my programme, 
‘ Diminished expenditure in your arma- 
ments, and diminished taxation if you 
follow that policy.’ But am I, when I 
see this policy, which seems to be advo- 
cated and very rapidly adopted by the 
whole Conservative party in the House 
of Commons, am I then immediately to 
turn from the course I took seven vears 
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ago and say, ‘If you offer to reduce the 
establishments 2,000,000/. a year, you 
only want to make a factious opposition 
to the Government?’ I want such 
factious opposition. 

Now, I want you to bear in mind, 
though you have got Free Trade, you 
are interested in getting something else, 
and you will find something else. I 
speak to young men, to young men in 
shops and warehouses, foremen in places 
of business, who want some day to have 
the chance of being masters. I want the 
operative who is qualifying himself to be 
a freeman, and who hopes some day to 
be a capitalist, to have the chance that 
he may carry out his views and see the 
career before him. This was the feeling 
I had seven or eight years ago, when we 
launched our assault upon the protective 
system. But there is a great deal more 
to do, if you will make this country a 
place to live in, and for your children to 
thrive in, and give a chance to every 
man, as I should like to see, of rising in 
the world, becoming the head of a 
family, and finding employment for his 
labour, and supply him with all the ad- 
vantages of capital if he sets up to be a 
master. How is this to be done, but by 
widening the circle of business opera- 
tions, and by diminishing the pressure 
of your taxation ? 

Now, what do we see in London? 
Twenty or thirty thousand unemployed 
workmen. Why are they unemployed ? 
You don’t find that the newspapers con- 
nect cause and effect. They are unem- 
ployed because capital is scarce ; they 
are unemployed because money is worth 
6 or 7 per cent. at the banks. Who will 
lay out his money in building houses, to 
pay him at the rate of 6, or 7, or 8 per 
cent., if he can get that percentage for 
the money he puts into the banks ? Con- 
sequently there is no money being in- 
vested in buildings, because you have 
now such a high rate of interest. And 
why is there such a high rate of interest ? 
Because the floating capital of this 
country has, during the last two or three 
years, been wasted in sudden and ex- 
traordinary expenses. But you don’t 
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see your newspapers, that were bawling 
for the war, honestly tell the people in 
London that the reason they are suffer- 
ing want of employment is, that this 
floating capital, which is always a limited 
quantity in the country—the floating 
capital which sets all your fixed capital 
in motion—has been exhausted, wasted, 
by the course that has been pursued. 
It may have been necessary or not, Iam 
not now going into that question ; but, 
I say, let cause and effect be connected, 
don’t let the people be deluded. 

They tell these poor people in London 
they may emigrate; but I say it is 
downright quackery to talk of relieving 
the country of 20,000 or 30,000 people 
by means of emigration. Moreover, if 
we remain at peace, and keep our Min- 
istry in order, during the next two or 
three years, there will not be enough 
builders and joiners for the work that 
will have to be done. It is downright 
quackery, and insulting your under- 
standing, to say you must make people 
emigrate, as a means of relieving you of 
such a large surplus population. It is 
all moonshine. 

Now, I say, if you are to have a pro- 
gressive development of your trade, you 
must pursue a policy favourable to it. 
You’ must enable your Government to 
reduce taxation, and especially that 
taxation which presses on the labouring 
and on the middle classes—I mean the 
taxation that is laid in an indirect form 
upon your articles of consumption. The 
more you remove these taxes, the more 
your trade will expand, the more your 
population may increase and flourish, 
and the happier will be the condition of 
the country. 

But you have come now to a dead 
stand-still ; and this is one of my great 
complaints against this Government. It 
is the most incompetent Government in 
matters of finance that we have had 
since that of Sir Robert Peel. Here 
you are, laying on increased taxes on 
your tea and sugar—here you are, at this 
moment, to gratify the people who have 
cried out against a 16d. income-tax, 
taking off gd. from the tax. And it is 
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perfectly certain, as Mr. Gladstone says, 
that the Government have not the 
means before them to do it honestly ; 
and next year, unless you have a reduc- 
tion of expenditure, there must be an 
increase of taxation. I appeal to my 
right hon. Friend here (Mr. Gibson), 
who has looked into the matter as well 
as myself, whether it is not inevitable. 
And, in two years from that time, if you 
do not reduce your expenditure, you 
will have a deficit of something like 
10,000,000/._ But how to make it up? 
Your present Prime Minister, who lives 
from hand to mouth in his political 
career—who has never cared for the 
morrow so that he can keep on for to- 
day—he is pursuing a most ruinous 
course of finance; and, if you had 
calied out for the whole 16d. being taken 
off, instead of the 9¢. he would still 
have let it go, and left it to somebody 
else to find out how to make up the 
deficiency next year. 

And not only that, but look at your 
Indian finances—Nobody looks at them ; 
you have put his screen before your faces, 
so that you are hidden from India, and 
India is hidden from you. Andso your 
Government sits down in London, and 
writes out to that country, in order to 
send one army to the Persian Gulf, and 
another to Hongkong; and that the 
Indian Treasury must pay for it, or the 
half of it. They have no voice in the 
matter out there. And how stand your 
Indian finances? Deficit on deficit every 
year—deficit last year, and the year 
before that—a constantly accumulating 
deficit. And what has been done to 
meet it? They tried for a loan some 
time ago, at 474 per cent., but could not 
get the money. Then they have tried 
to realise it in India, at 5 per cent.; 
but could not get the money. And the 
last advices are, that you caxnot get the 
money. But, as Sir Robert Peel told 
us in the House of Commons, on some 
occasion, you are as much responsible 
for the finances of India as you are for 
the finances in Downing Street; and, if 
you allow things to go on in this reckless 
way, by which you become embarrassed 
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at home and embarrassed abroad, the 
time of reckoning will overtake you, as 
it does overtake all spendthrifts, and 
there will be an evil day for you and 
your children, sooner or later. 

Now, is it to be considered unreason- 
able that we have joined Mr. Gladstone 
in his motions? I voted for his motion 
that there should be a reduction of the 
expenditure, and Mr, Disraeli also voted 
with him. Were we, then, to go into 
the other lobby, because we found Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli voting with 
us on that occasion? I believe they were 
right. I believe that they both took a 
most philosophical and able view of our 
finances ; and what I want youtoconsider 
is, whether you think the men who take 
the independent course which I have 
suggested, whether you think they are 
men who ought to be denounced here, 
by interested and jealous individuals, 
because they have had the manliness to 
do their duty? 

I come now, for a moment, to the 
conduct of my right hon. Friend here, 
and to the conduct of my honourable 
Friend whom I represent here on this 
occasion. I have lived with Mr, Bright 
in the most transparent intimacy of mind 
that two human beings ever enjoyed 
together. I don’t believe there is a 
view, I don’t believe there is a thought, 
I don’t believe there is one aspiration in 
the minds of either of us that the other 
is not acquainted with. I don’t know 
that there is anything that I have sought 
to do which Mr. Bright would not do in 
my place, or anything that he aims at 
which I would not accomplish if I had 
the power. Knowing him, then, I stand 
here, in all humility, as his representa- 
tive; for what I have long cherished in 
my friend Mr. Bright is this, that I have 
seen in him an ability and an eloquence 
to which I have had no pretensions, 
because I am not gifted with the natural 
eloquence with which he is endowed ; 
and that I have had the fond consolation 
of hoping that Mr. Bright, being seven or 
eight years younger than myself, will be 
advocating principles—and advocating 
them successfully—when I shall nolonger 
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be on the scene of duty. With those feel- 
ings, I naturally take the-deepest interest 
in the decision of this election. I feel 
humiliated—I feel disgusted to see the 
daily personal attacks—the diatribes that 
are made against this man—with his 
health impaired for the moment,—his 
health impaired, too, in that organ which 
excites feelings of awe and of the utmost 
commiseration for him on the part of all 
right-minded men. Yes; whilst this 
man is not able to use those great intel- 
lectual powers with which God has gifted 
him—whilst their full activity is sus- 
pended for the day—the vermin of your 
Manchester press, the ghouls of the 
Guardian, are preying upon this splen- 
did being, and trying to make a martyr 
of him in the midst of his sufferings ! 

Well, now, what are the motives with 
which these men are actuated? Are they 
public motives? Why don’t they allege 
one public ground for their hostility? 
Where is the public ground—where is 
the one fact—what have they to allege 
against this man? No; it is vile, dirty, 
nasty, fireside jealousy. 

I will deal very candidly with you, 
men of Manchester, in this respect. I 
say you have not the character, or the 
fame, or the destinies of John Bright in 
your hands ; but I will tell you this, that 
your own character and reputation are 
atstake. Your character and reputation 
with the country, and with the world at 
large, are at stake in the conduct which 
you pursue on this occasion. One who 
has served you so faithfully and so assi- 
duously—even to the partial destruction 
of his own health—who is no longer 
able to appear before you,—why, the 
manhood that is in you must all rebel 
against the cowardly assaults that are 
made upon him. But I believe the 
hostility is a personal one. I believe it 
is confined to a select few. They may, 
perhaps, make dupes of others; and, 
unless you be watchful, they may make 
dupes of some of you. 

But what are the alleged faults of this 
man—what have you to say against him? 
I told you before that you must go to 
the House of Commons for his character 
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—to either side of the House of Com- 
mons—and I will venture to say you will 
hear but one opinion of him from Whig, 
Tory, or Radical. I will teli you what 
I heard one of the oldest and most saga- 
cious men in the House of Commons 
say: that he did not believe there was 
any man in the House, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Bright and Mr. Gladstone, 
who ever changed votes by their elo- 
quence. Now, that is a great tribute to 
pay tomen; because although we, many 
of us, may probably convince people by 
our arguments, we do not convert them 
and make them change their votes, —it 
requires logic and reasoning power ; but 
it requires something else—it requires 
those transcendent powers of eloquence 
which your representatives possess. 
Now, as to my friend here, who sits 
beside me (Mr. Gibson), he was not of 
my selection; he was selected in the 
parlour of my late revered friend, Sir 
Thomas Potter, and I was at the time 
not a very enthusiastic supporter of the 
right hon. Gentleman. He was brought 
here, and, as I always went with those 
good men who at that time took the 
lead—Sir Thomas Potter, Mr. Kershaw, 
Mr. Callender, and others —I joined 
them, and fought the battle, and we won 
it for them. But this I will say of him, 
that though he sometimes has an arch 
look, and sometimes seems as if he 
were almost quizzing you, and you fancy 
that there is a little twist of sarcasm 
about him in all he says and all he looks, 
yet this I will say of him, that there is 
an earnestness in his character which I 
every day more and more appreciate, and 
which I did not when I first saw him— 
as many others may not, when they first 
see him—give him credit for. 
Well, now, how has my right hon. 
Friend employed himself? He might 
have gone into office, and was in office. 
He isa man bred in fashionable life—he 
has not the same excuse that I have for 
keeping out of that sort of company. If 
he had allowed himself to be absorbed 
in the aristocratic circ:es of London— 
nobody can doubt, who sees him, that 
he would have been an ornament to those 
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circles. He might have led a very 
happy life there; and, being Member 
for Manchester, they would have been, 
I dare say, very proud of him. And then 
there would have been none of this 
opposition now set up against him. But 
he has taken an independent course. He 
has worked in favour of great questions 
—great questions affecting the interests 
of the people. There is one question 
which he carried—I will almost give 
him credit for carrying it single-handed 
—and that is the question of the news- 
paper stamp. He carried that, and the 
repeal of the advertisement duty; he 
carried them by his dexterity and ability 
in debate; by his exquisite tactics, by 
his knowledge of the forms of the House, 
and by accepting the assistance of hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House. Now he has incurred the hos- 
tility—[cries of ‘ The Guardian’ ]|—ay, 
and not only of the Guardian ; we have 
had black marks put opposite our 
names from more papers than the 
Guardian. 

I remember the first time I spoke in 
public after returning home from a tem- 
porary absence on the Continent, in 1847. 
It was at a dinner party in London, at 
which I took the chair ; and I took the 
opportunity of launching this question of 
the press, and saying that the newspaper 
press of England was not free, and that 
this was a thing which the Reformers of 
the country ought to set about—to eman- 
cipate it. Well, I got a most vicious 
article next day from the 7Z?mes news- 
paper for that, and the Z7mes has fol- 
lowed us both with a very ample store 
of venom ever since. But now, these 
are the very men, men like my right 
hon. Friend, who undertook these great 
questions, and braved the hostility of 
interested parties, that the rank and file 
of their constituents ought to support, 
and protect from the vengeance threat- 
ened against them. 

I am told there is a complaint made 
of these gentlemen by my friend Mr. 
Alderman Neild, of whom I always 
wish to speak with respect, as an old 
friend of mine, and who thinks they do 
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not pay sufficient attention to private 
bills in London. My opinion is that 
there is a good deal too much made of 
that. The fact is, the less you have to 
go to London for private bills the better. 
You want the bill carried in Parliament, 
the thing is done by the House of Com- 
mons ; and, let me tell you, when you 
want a man who has influence in that 
House, to assist you in obtaining a bill, 
yov must go to Just such a man as my 
right hon, Friend, or Mr. Bright—men 
who have force in the House, who have 
the ability to make themselves felt when 
they speak in that House. I tell you 
that those men who are independent in 
that House, who have the power of 
speaking so as to command the attention 
of the House, will do more for you by 
what they say in half-a-dozen words, 
than an hour’s talk will do for you from 
one of those toadies who are always 
known to be at the beck and call of the 
Government. 

But I am told that this Manchester 
School, as it is called, do not pay suffi- 
cient attention to the interests of Man- 
chester. Now, I think we have done as 
much for Manchester as anybody. Have 
you not got your daily newspapers now? 
But for my right hon. Friend you might 
have had to be content with news three 
days old. Have you not got an addition 
to your register of 4,000 names now? 
Who was it that got those 4,000 names 
added to your register by having the 
clause inserted in favour of the com- 
pound householders? It was Mr. 
Bright. No man of less energy or 
influence than he could have done it, 
because it is a thing repugnant to the 
governing class in the House of Com- 
mons to have any addition to the register 
at all. I ask those 4,000 men how they 
are going to vote? I don’t say to those 
men, ‘ You are not to exercise your vote, 
or your power, independent of Mr. 
Bright or anybody else;’ but this I say, 
‘Shame upon you if, having got the 
franchise for yourselves by a man who 
advocates the extension of the franchise 
to others, you give the power vested in 
you to the hands of somebody else, who 
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will refuse the franchise to those who 
have not got it.’ 

Well, but now, this Manchester 
School, and their getting the Corn-laws 
repealed, and Free Trade established, 
by which the trade of this country has 
pretty nearly doubled during the last 
twelve years—I say, who has benefited 
so much as Manchester by that? But if 
you come to your own local affairs—I 
tell these gentlemen who are setting 
themselves up, and swelling about as 
aldermen, and say we are people who 
have not attended to the interests of 
Manchester—I tell them they owe every- 
thing to us, even their dignity. If I 
were to take the watch out of the pocket 
of my friend in the chair there, and read 
the inscription upon it, it would show 
that it was given to him by a number of 
us, who associated together to get a 
charter of incorporation for Manchester. 

And our friend here (Mr. G. Wilson), 
who, from the time he was a boy of 
eighteen years of age, and was work- 
ing day and night as a secretary on 
Poulett Thompson’s committee —who 
has worked on all the questions carried 
through the town of Manchester ever 
since, and gone through all the drudgery 
for it in getting the charter of incorpor- 
ation; and during the constant labour 
of seven years, for the repeal of the 
Corn-laws ; and who is working now— 
and, it seems, working too much, for 
these gentlemen ;—this is the man, they 
say, who does nothing for Manchester— 
who does not look after the local affairs 
of Manchester. 

Let me speak of my friend Mr. Alder- 
man Neild—I shall not do so in any 
spirit of egotism now, because I may, 
without vanity, say that it does not at 
all add to my fame with regard to this 
transaction in Manchester; but it so 
happened that, on one unlucky day for 
the lord of the manor of this place, his 
steward summoned me, along with ten 
or twelve other gentlemen, to elect a 
boroughreeve and constables for Man. 
chester. I was taken into some dingy, 
cobwebbed, murky hole, and sat down 
with those gentlemen to elect a borough- 
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reeve and constables for Manchester. 
After we had finished our business we 
were entitled, I think, toa leaden ticket, 
for some soup ora dinner. I said im- 
mediately, ‘Well, what in the world 
does all this mean? Can it be that 
Manchester ’—for I was not an old in- 
habitant of the town—‘is it that in this 
great town of Manchester we are still 
living under the feudal system? Does 
Sir Oswald Moseley, living up in 
Derbyshire, send his mandate down 
here, for us to come into this dingy hole 
to elect a government for Manchester, 
and then go and get a ticket for soup at 
his expense? Why; now,’ I said, ‘I 
will put an end to this thing.’ And it 
so happened that just at that moment 
my friend, Mr. Neild, was trying to get 
some amendment to the Act of Parlia- 
ment by which the affairs of the police 
were carried on in this borough. But 
my friend Mr. Neild went to work in 
that, as he went to work in everything— 
it was by a little bit of compromise and 
concession. He went to the party who 
were already in possession of the power 
of the town, and asked them to co- 
operate; and they got some unworthy 
people to come to their meeting and 
upset the benches, and make a great 
confusion, and the whole meeting was 
destroyed ; and, in fact, Mr. Neild was 
very much discomfited. Well, I wrote 
to Mr. Neild, and, if he does me the 
honour to preserve anything that I write 
to him, he has the note now. I said, 
‘If you will do this thing in the way 
that I intend to do it, and you will join 
with me, I will undertake to say that we 
will get a charter of incorporation for 
Manchester.” Mr. Neild—who had 
tried, what is a common thing with 
these gentlemen, something that will 
please everybody, but pleases nobody— 
came to me, like an honest, excellent, 
true-hearted man, as he is, and he says, 
‘I have tried my way, and it does not 
answer; I will go with you; all I stipu- 
late is, that you will not take any course 
but what is consistent with morality and 
honour, and I will join you in any way 
you choose in order to put an end to this 
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state of things.’ We were three years 


at that work ; and at one time he was | 


1,200/, out of pocket, and I was between 
7oo/, and 800/, deficient, but we got the 
charter. 

I ask these new-fledged aldermen— 
not the worthy and true-hearted men 
we see on this platform—I ask these 
men who are running about and saying 
that we will attend to nothing but the 
great national questions—I ask them, 
Are there in Manchester any men who 
have left their impress upon the town of 
Manchester more than the four men who 
are stigmatised by these people as never 
paying any attention to local matters ? 

Iam going to Huddersfield to-morrow. 
If my voice does not fail me, I should 
like to come back and have one more 
great meeting in this hall—but it must 
be on one condition, and that is, that 
the gentlemen here set to work. Our 
late friend, Sir Thomas Potter, if he had 
been living, would have been amongst 
us; and he never allowed a meeting to 
go off without his famous and memora- 
ble words, ‘ Work, work, work.’ With 
these words, I wish to dismiss you. 

I tell you, here is a combination, I 
call it a conspiracy—a foul conspiracy, 
to upset two of the ablest men in the 
House of Commons. One of them is 
absent, and therefore it is no flattery to 
say it of him, that, if the House of 
Commons had the power of returning 
three men to be Members of their body, 
I have not the least hesitation in saying 
that one of these men, if he was not 
in Parliament, would be John Bright. 
Now, he is well known to you, and my 
friend Mr. Gibson is known to you as a 
great worker in the good cause. 

You are asked to dismiss these men 
without a cause. I tell you that it is 
you, and not they, who are upon your 
trials. You may dismiss them, but if 
you do you will never have them back 
again, for they will not be out of Parlia- 
ment a month. And what will you have 
in the place of them? I will avoid 
personalities. I have only dealt with 
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Lord Palmerston as a person because he 
has been put forward as a policy. He 
is the only policy put forward on which 
the elections are to turn. I am obliged 
to deal with the man as a policy. 

But now, as to your two candidates. 
There is Mr. Lowe. See him, and hear 
him, before you choose him. You have 
had one specimen of ministerial oratory 
on this platform, and I want you to hear 
more of these ‘right honourable’ and 
‘honourable’ members of the aris- 
tocracy. Let them come and talk to 
you, and you will then know better how 
to appreciate the men you have got. 
Hear Mr. Lowe. I have heard him, 
and I will say this—and in saying it I 
shall be borne out by any impartial man 
in the House of Commons—that, con- 
sidering that he had some reputation for 
ability when he was at Oxford, and as a 
writer in the Zimes, he is the most 
conspicuous failure in the House of 
Commons. Then there is my friend 
Sir John Potter. I will say nothing 
upon this subject except this: I am 
sorry to see him in opposition to his old 
friends. 

But this I say of the two candidates 
who are rivals for the representation of 
your city, that if you want to exchange 
your present talented Members—if you 
want to lose the proud distinction you 
have attained—send them ; but if you 
want still to show yourself to the world 
as having two Members able to grapple 
with other men in that great arena of 
intellectual gladiatorship, the House of 
Commons, —if you want still to show to 
the world, as you have done already, 
that Manchester, at all events, is some- 
thing, then keep your present Members. 
But, on the other hand, if you think you 
have had fame and distinction enough, 
and want to fall into utter insignificance, 
and to hear a shout of scorn and indig- 
nation at the result of your election, 
then return the two men you are asked 
to send in the place of your present 
representatives. 
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[The Alexandra was a three-masted wooden vessel, which was seized by the Comuinis- 
sioners of Customs at Liverpool, on the ground that it was being equipped contrary 


to the provisions of the Foreign Enlistment Act. 


The case which arose out of the 


seizure formed the subject of a trial in the Exchequer before Chief Baron Pollock, on 
June 22, and ended in a verdict for the defendants. ] 


THE legal points that have been dis- 
cussed in connection with this question 
are, undoubtedly, of the greatest import- 
ance; but I apprehend that no one will 
expect that any conclusive result will 
arise from this passage of arms between 
Gentlemen learned in the law in this 
House upona question which is, I believe, 
now pending before the Law Courts. | 
When the hon. Member for Liverpool | 
(Mr. Horsfall) gave notice of his motion, 
Thad no idea he could have contemplated 
any such result, or that he could have 
wished this question to be confined to the 
mere technical aspect which has been 
sought to be given toit. I thinka larger 
and more important question is before us, 
It is not merely the vessel (the Alexandra) 
now under consideration, that public 
report charges with being intended to 
commit a breach of the Statute Law. It 
is said there are many vessels now build- 
ing with the same object in view, and I 
apprehend that this is a proper time in 
the interests of this country—in the inter- 
ests of this country, and no other country 
—to offer a fewremarks upon this subject. 
I expressly speak of the interests of this 
country, because we are constantly met 
by phrases such as, ‘ You are consulting 
American interests ;’—‘ You are neglect- 
ing the honour of this country.’ I wish 


to consider British interests in my observ- 
ations on the Foreign Enlistment Act, 
and I will consider no other interest ; 
and I maintain, at the outset, there is 
no other country in the world that has a 
quarter—I say deliberately a quarter— 
of the interest in upholding the system of 
international law, of which the Foreign 
Enlistment Act is the basis. 

Now, the hon. Member for Liverpool 
(Mr. Horsfall) has to-night—as was done 
by the hon. and learned Solicitor-General 
(Sir W. Atherton) on a former occasion 
—mixed up another question which has 
tended to bewilder and confuse the public 
mind here and out of doors, and the world 
over, as to two questions which are totally 
distinct. The hon. Member opposite 
has referred—and the greater part of his 
speech was made up of that subject—to 
the practice of buying and selling and 
exporting arms and munitions of war. [ 
am sorry that topic was touched upon, 
both now and on a former occasion, 
when I was not present, though I have 
read the proceedings. There is no law 
in this country that prohibits the buying 
and selling or manufacturing or exporting 
arms and munitions of war. It has been 
truly said by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Plymouth (Mr, Collier), and by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
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Solicitor-General (Sir W. Atherton), 
that there is no country that has furnished 
such high authorities upon that subject 
as America itself. From the time of 
Jefferson, who, in that admirable passage 
read by the hon. Member for Plymouth, 
exhausted the whole argument in a few 
lines, down to the present time, every 
great authority in that country has clearly 
and distinctly laid down, that a Govern- 
ment is not responsible for the dealings 
of its subjects in the munitions of war. 
They carry on such a traffic at their own 
risk, and, if they attempt to run a block- 
ade, the Government is not responsible, 
and their act never ought to be made the 
subject of diplomatic communication or 
complaint. I am astonished that Mr. 
Adams and Mr. Seward should have 
mixed that question up in their corre- 
spondence with that of equipments for war. 
I will not say I was astonished at Mr. 
Seward, because he writes so much, that 
he is in danger of writing on every sub- 
ject, and on every side of a subject; but 
I am astonished that Mr. Adams should 
have mixed this question up with what is 
really a vital question—that of furnishing 
and equipping ships of war. There isonly 
one reason why I am not sorry Mr. 
Adams has touched upon that subject. 
He has alluded to large and systematic 
operations being carried on in this coun- 
try for sending munitions of war to 
blockaded ports. That involves the risk 
of being seized by the cruisers of the 
Federal States; and, as the only mode of 
punishing those who violate the blockade 
is in the hands of those who are main- 
taining the blockade (and we know the 
blockade is violated systematically —we 
know there are joint-stock companies to 
do it)—as the only authority that can 
punish the guilty parties, by the confis- 
cation of their property, is the Federal 
Government, through the Prize Courts ; 
and as the only police that can seize them 
are the Federal cruisers, it is well the 
country should know what is going on ; 
because, if in the crowd of steamers sent 
out now, for the first time, to carry on 
our commerce with the West Indies— 
though a few years ago we were obliged 
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to pay 250,000/. a year for a line of 
steamers to carry our letters there—if, I 
say, in that crowd of steamers, one or 
two innocent vessels should be detained 
by the blockading squadron, I think Mr. 
Adams has so far done good in showing 
that their Government is entitled to some 
forbearance from us if those one or two 
innocent vessels should suffer with the 
guilty. I am not going into the question 
of the blockade now. I promise that I 
will deal with that question separately 
another time, and I shall be just as ready 
to meet your arguments on English 
grounds then as I am on the question 
now before us. 

Now, coming to the real and only 
question before us—the infringement of 
our own Foreign Enlistment Act—what 
are the grounds upon which I desire to 
see the Government exercise the greatest 
vigilance in preventing the violation of 
that law? I say, first, itis because we, 
of all other countries, have the most at 
stake in seeing that law observed. How 
do I hope ever to see the Government 
supported—how do I hope to see public 
opinion sanction the vigilant observance 
of that law, but by making it clear to 
this House and to the country, that the 
Americans have a claim upon us for the 
due observance of that law, inasmuch 
as they have themselves at all times ex- 
ercised a fair reciprocity towards us 
when we have had occasion to appeal 
to them, when we have been in their 
present position? Iam glad to hear 
hon. Gentlemen who sit opposite say, 
‘No, no.’ I like to hear an opponent 
say ‘ No,’ if he will listen to me. And 
when he has listened, I challenge him, 
in all the records of our State papers, to 
show an instance, in our diplomatic cor- 
respondence, of a despatch having been 
written complaining of any unredressed 
grievance under the Foreign Enlistment 
Act of the United States. Now, what 
has been the conduct of the American 
Government with reference to thissystem 
of legislation? My hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Plymouth stated 
truly, that all the legislation that has 
taken place in America upon the question 
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of foreign enlistment has been at the | 
instance, and in behalf,.I may say, of , 


European Governments; and I will add, 
that in a majority of cases, it has been 
at the instance and for the benefit of 
England. I will take the first Act, 
passed in 1794. I am not going to dwell 
on historical subjects, or to repeat the 
familiar history of Mr. Genet, and his 
proceedings in 1793; but the passing of 
that Act so remarkably illustrates the 
good faith of the American people, that 
it cannot be passed over without notice. 
The United States had then been ten years 
an independent nation, owing its inde- 
pendence mainly to the assistance given 
by France. In the course of these ten 
years France had gone through a revo- 
lution; ithad become a sister Republic ; 
and it sent out an envoy to America, 
claiming assistance, and for the right of 
fitting out cruisers in American ports. 
It was against England, the old enemy 
of both, that it sought this advantage. 
What was the conduct of America under 
these circumstances, the most trying that 
could pe imagined? Why, we know 
that it required all the moral power of 
Washington to enforce this law. Not 
the law of America, for in 1793 the 
United States had no enlistment law; 
but they put themselves under the com- 
mon law of England, or what may be 
called international law, and they gave 
us all the protection which they now ask 
us to give them. In 1794, they passed 
a Foreign Enlistment Act, and at whose 
instance? I will not weary you with 
long extracts, or historical references of 
my own; I will give you what was said 
by an English statesman, whose views 
will probably be heard with some re- 
spect on the other side. Mr. Canning, 
speaking of the passing of our Foreign 
Enlistment Bill, in 1819, said :— 


‘In 1794, this country complained of 
various breaches of neutrality committed 
on the part of citizens of the United States 
of America. What «was the conduct of that 
nation in consequence? Did it resent the 
complaint as an infringement of its inde- 
pendence ? Did it refuse to take such steps 
as would insure the immediate observance 
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of neutrality? Neither. In 1794, imme- 
diately after the application from the 
British Government, the Legislature of 
the United States passed an Act, prohibit- 
ing, under heavy penalties, the engage- 


' ment of American citizens in the armies of 


any belligerent Power.’ 


That was not merely an Act to prevent 
enlistment, it was a Foreign Enlistment 
Act, embracing our own provisions with 
reference to ships of war. That was the 
opinion of Mr, Canning. 

I come now to the next case, in which 
the Americans carried out and enforced, 
in its entirety, the principle of neu- 
trality, under the provisions of the Fo- 
reign Enlistment Act in the year 1818. 
At that time, the Spanish American 
Republics were in revolt against the 
mother country. We generally sympa- 
thise with everybody’s rebels but our 
own. Mr. Canning and Lord Castlereagh 
brought into this House, in 1819, a 
Foreign Enlistment Bill, which was in- 
tended to make provision for the more 
faithful observance of our neutrality 
towards the Spanish colonies. This 
Bill met with great resistance from the 
Whig party ; and, among others, it was 
opposed by Sir James Macintosh. I 
will read an extract from the speech of 
Lord Castlereagh, whom hon. Gentle- 
men opposite—even those below the 
gangway—will probably deem anauthor- 
ity. Lord Castlereagh, speaking on that 
Bill on the 13th of May, and using the 
mode of argument that would tell effect- 
ually with his Whig opponents, said :— 


‘It was a little too much in the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Sir James Macintosh) 
to censure the Government of this country, 
as being hostile to the South Americans 
and partial to Spain, while we had delayed 
doing what another Government, which 
he would allow to be free and popular, had 
done long ago. He would ask him, had 
the United States done nothing to prevent 
their citizens from assisting the South 
Americans? ‘They had enacted two laws 
on the subject, nearly of the same tendency 
as that now proposed. 


Now, I beg to remind the House, that 
not only is it true, as my hon. and learned 
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Friend the Member for Plymouth says, 
that the American Government has 
passed its Foreign Enlistment Acts at 
the instance of European countries, but 
there is this remarkable fact also to be 
borne in mind, as proving the good faith 
of that Government and people, that 
they have passed those Acts in direct 
opposition to the sympathies and even 
to the supposed interests, of the country. 
In every one of the three cases to which 
I have to refer, they went against the 
national sympathies, and it required all 
the influence of the leading and author- 
itative politicians of the United States 
to carry the law against the popular 
feelings of the country. But now I come 
to the strongest case of all. I am going 
to bring as a witness a person who is 
present—the noble Lord (Palmerston) 
at the head of the Government. In 1837, 
as most of us are old enough to remem- 
ber, a rebellion broke out in Canada, 
and when this House met in January, 
1838, we were in a state of great appre- 
hension with reference to the state of 
affairs on the North American Conti- 
nent. Our apprehensions arose, not so 
much with respect to the rebellion in 
our own colonies, as on account of 
what was passing on the frontier of the 
United States. Great excitement pre- 
vailed among the border population, 
which sympathised strongly with the 
rebels ; and the danger we felt was, that 
that state of things might lead to a 
collision with the United States. Soon 
after the meeting of the House, Sir 
Robert Inglis, interpreting the general 
anxiety of the country, rose and asked 
the noble Lord, who is now at the head 
of the Government, but who was then 
Foreign Minister, if he had any objection 
to state what were at that moment the 
relations between Mr. Fox, our repre- 
sentative at Washington, and the Go- 
vernment of the United States. Lord 
Palmerston replied, that fortunately he 
was able to give exact information, as 
he had received a despatch from Mr. 
Fox the day before ; from which I infer, 


that the noble Lord and Sir Robert | 


Inglis had agreed beforehand that this 
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important question was tobe put. The 
noble Lord went on to describe the state 
of excitement and dangerous agitation 
prevailing on the frontiers of Canada ; 
how the rebels had taken possession of 
a place called Navy Island; how they 
had flocked there, and been joined by 
citizens of the United States, and how 
arms had been furnished to them; and 
how there existed, in fact, a most dan- 
gerous state of excitement. The noble 
Lord further said, that the Governor of 
Canada, Sir Francis Head, had sent a 
despatch to Mr. Fox, at Washington, 
complaining of this most unfortunate 
and menacing state of affairs ; and now 
I will read the continuance of the noble 
Lord’s speech with reference to the con- 
duct of the American Government on 
that occasion :— 


‘Mr. Fox immediately communicated 
these facts to the President of the United 
States, and received in reply a most friendly 
communication. In the first instance, he 
had a verbal communication from Mr. 
Forsyth, the United States’ Foreign Secre- 
tary, containing anexpression of sentiments 
such as might be expected from the friendly 
spirit of the United States’ Government, 
and the high sense of honour by which 
that country has been actuated in its deal- 
ings with foreign countries. On the sth 
ult. Mr. Fox received a note from Mr. 
Forsyth, in which was a passage to this 
effect: —‘‘ That all the constitutional 
Powers vested in the Executive would be 
exercised to maintain the supremacy of 
those laws which had been passed to fulfil 
the obligations of the United States to- 
wards all nations which should unfortun- 
ately be engaged in foreign or domestic 
warfare.” In addition to this assurance, 
that all the powers now vested in the cen- 
tral Government should be used to preserve 
neutrality, the President, on the sth, sent 
down a special Message to Congress, stat- 
ing, that though the laws as they stood 
were quite sufficient to punish an infraction 
of the neutrality, they were not sufficient 
to prevent it, and asking Congress to give 
the Executive further power for that pur- 
pose. Upon the receipt of this communi- 
cation, a short discussion, in which many 
of the leading men, including Mr. Clay, 
Mr. Calhoun, and others of high character, 
participated, took place in Congress, and, 
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without exception, all who spoke expressed 
sentiments of a most friendly disposition 
towards this country; stating a strong 
opinion that the laws should be enforced, 
and that if, as they stood, they were insuf- 
ficient, stronger powers should be given to 
the Executive.’ 


Now, let us pause to do justice to those 
great men, Mr. Clay, Mr. Calhoun, and 
others, who brought their great influence 
to bear at a time of immense excitement 
and dangerous animosity, and who threw 
their temporary popularity to the wind, 
in order that they might—as every man 
of public influence ought to do—make 
themselves the depository of the influence 
which they possessed for their country’s 
advantage. I am going to put an hypo- 
thetical case. Let us suppose, that 
instead of the friendly answer which 
the American Government returned, the 
President had replied to Mr. Fox in 
these terms: ‘I hope the people and 
Government of the United States will 
believe that we are doing our best in 
every case to execute the law, but they 
must not imagine that any cry which 
may be raised will induce us to come 
down to Congress with a proposal to 
alter the law. If this cry is raised for 
the purpose of driving the President’s 
Government to do something which may 
be contrary to the dignity of the country, 
in the way of altering our laws, for the 
purpose of pleasing another Government, 
then all I can say is, that such a course 
is not likely to accomplish its purpose.’ 
Now, with the simple alteration of the 
words ‘United Kingdom’ for ‘the United 
States,’ ‘this House’ for ‘Congress,’ and 
‘Her Majesty’s Government’ for ‘the 
President’s Government,’ we have exactly 
the language which was used by the 
noble Lord three weeks ago. 

I wish now to draw your attention to 
what was done in consequence of that 
promise of the American Government. 
Why, notwithstanding that the Foreign 
Enlistment Act, as it stood, was much 
more stringent than ours, and gave 
greater powers than ours now does, 
they passed a supplementary Act for 
the year, which gave such powers to 
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the Government that one would hardly 
believe that such arbitrary powers would 
have been given to the Government of 
the United States. I hear cries of 
‘Hear, hear!’ of a rather doubtful tone 
from the other side; but let hon. 
Gentlemen remember that that Act was 
passed twenty-five years ago, and no- 
body then said that the Americans were 
fond of submitting to tyranny. By this 
temporary Act, which received the 
assent of the President on the 1oth of 
March, 1838, it was enacted— 


‘That the several collectors, naval offi- 
cers, surveyors, inspectors of customs, mar- 
shals and deputy-marshals of the United 
States, and every other officer who may be 
empowered for the purpose by the President 
of the United States, are hereby respect- 
ively authorised and required to seize and 
detain any vessel which may be provided 
or prepared for any military expedition or 
enterprise against the territories or domin- 
ions of any foreign Prinve or Power,’ &c. 


It gives them power to seize a vessel 
without any proof—an absolute power 
to seize on suspicion, and detain any 
vessel for ten days, during which time 
they may gather evidence on the matter. 
If there was no proof the vessel was then 
to be released; but she was liable to be 
seized again if any new case should arise. 
To carry out this arbitrary and temporary 
Act, the whole powers of the militia 
and the volunteers of the country were 
placed at the disposal of these officers. 
That affords the third instance of the 
mode in which the American Govern- 
ment has legislated for the benefit of 
European States. But there is a fourth 
case, which affords another example, 
which occurred on the occasion of the 
Crimean war. On the breaking out of 
the war with Russia, in 1854, we sent a 
communication to the American Govern- 
ment, and a duplicate of it was sent from 
the French Government. We asked the 
American Government — 

‘In the spirit of just reciprocity to give 
orders that no privateer under Russian 
colours shall be equipped, or victualled, or 
admitted with its prizes in the ports of 
the United States, and also that the citizens 
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of the United Statesshall rigorously abstain 
from taking part in armaments of this 
nature, or in any other measure opposed 
to the duties of a strict neutrality.’ 


I will not now refer to the conduct 
pursued by the American Government 
in reference to the ship that was about 
half built for the Russian Government in 
America, and the building of which was 
suspended. I heard some person whis- 
per, that the building of that vessel was 
suspended because the Russian Govern- 
ment couldnot find the money to finish it ; 
but will any one believe that, when it is 
known thatthe Russian Government were 
at the time spending millions a week at 
Sebastopol? The vessel was not finished 
until three years after the war with 
Russia. There was another vessel, called 
the Maury, which was suspected of being 
intended for the Russian Government, 
and was stopped under circumstances 
which showed a great deal more activity 
and vigilance than we have exhibited in 
the case of the A/abama. What I want 
to deduce from all these facts is this :— 
First, that the American Government 
have, from the very formation of their 
Union, shown a willingness to observe, 
maintain, and enforce a strict neutrality 
in reference to the wars which have fre- 
quently taken place amongst European 
States. Next, that they have done it 
under circumstances of the utmost diffi- 
culty. It is easy enough to maintain 
neutrality when you have no feeling the 
other way to contend with. They did 
it in spite of their sympathies, and in 
opposition to their wishes. There can 
be no doubt, that in the case of the 
Canadian rebellion, there was a strong 
feeling amongst the mass of the American 
people that a successful rebellion in 
Canada would have led to the annexation 
of Canada to the United States. There 
is no doubt that the strongest national 
yearnings were enlisted on the side of 
the Canadians; and I want to call the 
attention of the House to the fact, that, 
in spite of these temptations to go wrong, 
the United States have uniformly gone 
right on this ‘question. We may have 
had other grounds of complaint—I think, 
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for instance, that in regard to our enlist- 
ments in America, they persisted in their 
resentment against us in a manner that 
partook of unfriendly severity, if not of 
direct hostility; but in the matter of 
their Foreign Enlistment Acts, I repeat 
again, and let no one answer me with a 
vague statement of what he has heard 
somewhere or other—I challenge any 
one to show me in all our diplomatic 
correspondence a despatch which com- 
plains of an unredressed grievance under 
those Acts. 

I have mentioned these circumstances 
in the hope that they may become gener- 
ally known, and in order that they may 
bring the sentiments of this House, and 
the public opinion of this country, to a 
temper which shaJl incline us to act by 
the United States as they have acted by 
us. If the motives which I have ap- 
pealed to in this statement of facts will 
not have that effect, then I donot know 
that I ought to spend another minute in 
trying to bring any other motives to bear 
upon the minds of my countrymen. I 
do not intend to appeal to your fears, 
that would be out of the question; but 
I will not sit down without saying a 
word or two with reference to the 
interest we have in the question. If 
gratitude for the past observance of an 
honourable neutrality is not sufficient, 
let us look at what will be the conse- 
quence of pursuing another course. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Soli- 
citor-General, in a speech from which I 
may not quote, as it was delivered ina 
previous debate this session, and which 
he has published as a pamphlet, laid it 
down, that we have only to deal with 
municipal law, and that the Foreign En- 
listment Act was passed at our own 
will and pleasure, and that we may re- 
peal it in like manner at our own plea- 
sure. The Solicitor-General laid it down 
broadly, that the Foreign Enlistment 
Act was simply a measure of municipal 
law, which we might repeal at our own 
will and pleasure. Now, I join issue 
with the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
and I say we are bound as distinctly to the 
United States by the rules of honourable 
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reciprocity in this case as if treaty en- 
gagements existed. We have gone to 
the Americans, begging them not to al- 
low their citizens to molest us; begging 
them not to allow privateers to be fitted 
out ; and when it is clear that there has 
been no violation of their law, we are, 
I contend, bound to observe the same 
honourable neutrality. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman says, that if we choose 
to allow both parties to come and buy 
ships of war here, no infringement of 
our neutral position would, as a conse- 
quence, take place. That may be an 
abstract legal truth ; but what must we 
say of a statesman who stands up in the 
House of Commons and gives expression 
to such a dictum as that, to be quoted 
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hereafter in Washington? I am not | 
going to discuss points of law with the | 


hon. and learned Gentleman; that would 


be an act of presumption on my part ; | 
and we may possibly observe neutrality | 
either by abstaining from assisting either | 
party in the contest, or by rendering | 


assistance to both. 


Is that, however, — 


let me ask, a state of things which we | 


ought to covet? 
I should like to know from hon. Gen- 


we have been engaged, and to the recur- 
rence of which we are liable, if this doc- 
trine were carried fully into effect? Jf, 
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example of good faith? You have not 
only in America, but in France, a most 
stringent law on this subject. I wrote 
to a friend in France to ascertain what 
was the mode of proceeding there, in 
order to prevent vessels slipping from 
their ports, as the Alabama had done 
from ours; and I was told, that they 
required no Foreign Enlistment Act for 
the purpose. By a penal code, which I 
believe all the nations of the Continent 
imitate more or less, any citizen of 
France, who, without the consent of the 
Government, commits an act of hostility 
against a Foreign Power, by which the 
country incurs the risk of war, is liable 
to transportation. The law further pro- 
vides, that anybody who fits out a ship 
of war, or does any hostile act, owing to 
which an enemy inflicts reprisals on a 
French citizen, will likewise be held 
subject to the same penalty. This, you 
may say, is very severe; but then you 
want reciprocity with that country. The 
French do not ask you to pass a law in 
accordance with their model; but what 
both France and America will require is 
this—that you will, in the event of war, 


' as far as lies in your power, prevent 
tlemen opposite what would be our fate | 
if any of those numerous wars in which ~ 


for instance, the little dark cloud which | 


threatened a rupture with Brazil, had 
burst upon our heads, America would, 
according to the theory of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, be entitled not only 
to build ships for us, but might fit out 
vessels for the Brazilian Government, to 
cruise in the name of that Government 


and with the commission of the Brazilian | 


Emperor, against ourcommerce. But I 
will not rest my argument merely on the 
ground that this is a thing which might 
possibly happen, if we were to adopt the 
line of policy to which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman has, as I think, so 
unwisely referred. Can we, I would ask, 
look for the maintenance of the law rela- 
tive to foreign enlistment in America or 
elsewhere, unless we ourselves set the 


privateers from going out and preying 
upon their commerce. You may choose 
any way you please to do it; but surely 
you have too much common sense to 
imagine that you can induce America to 
abstain from such a system in the future, 
unless you observe the laws of a fair 
reciprocity in her regard, 

Now, is there, let me ask, no way in 
which you can prevent ships of war from 
sailing from your ports, threatening, as 


| they do, the commerce of a friendly 


country, all of them built in England, 
manned from England, armed and 
equipped from England, that were never 
intended for any destination, but are 
roaming the seas without any fixed goal, 
and marking their track by fire and de- 
vastation? That is the question to which 
you have to address yourselves ; and, un- 
less you are prepared to set your face 
against this system, the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act will be, as the hon. and learned 
Member for Plymouth said, a dead letter; 
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and if it be made a dead letter here, most 
assuredly the same state of things will 
result elsewhere. 

Who, then, I should like to know, has 
the most to lose by the adoption of this 
system? I will show, by giving some 
figures, which tell us how large a propor- 
tion of the property afloat on salt water 
belongs to British capitalists. The lowest 
estimate I have heard formed of the value 
of this property, as entered through the 
insurance offices in the City and other 
quarters, shows that we have upon an 
average 100,000,000/. to 120,000,000/. 
sterling worth of the property of British 
capitalists on the seas. Rest assured, no 
other country has 30,000,000/. worth, 
and that you have as much property at 
stake upon the ocean as all the rest of 
the world put together. You have, more- 
over, 10,000,000 people in these islands 
to feed upon food brought from foreign 
countries. You get three-fourths of the 
tea and four-fifths of the silk from China ; 
more than one-half of the tallow and 
hemp from Russia; there is more cotton, 
more wheat, more Indian corn, brought 
to us than to any other country. You, 
who are so powerful here, and can set 
the world at defiance in your island home, 
are, the moment a war of reprisals is 
made on your commerce, the most vul- 
nerable. The hon. Gentleman who says 
‘No,’ does not understand the position 
of the commerce of England. But be 
that as it may, is there, I would ask, 
nothing we can do to show our good faith 
in this matter? Isit not derogatory that 
we should have any one in this country, 
and especially in this House, claiming to 
be educated and reflective, who would 
for a moment consent to put himself on 
the side of those who are committing 
those acts against the law of the country 
and its future welfare? I want public 
opinion to be ranged on the side of law 
in this as well as in every other matter. 
Is there any person who wishes to give 
his sanction to an offence against the law 
of the country? Every person engaged 
in the building of ships of war, under the 
circumstances to which I have referred, 
subjects himself to penal consequences— 
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to fine and imprisonment. Is there any 
person who will encourage such a practice 
as that? Is there nothing we can do to 
show that we wish to put itdown? The 
case of the Alabama is one that is, per- 
haps, clearer than the case of the Alorida, 
or the Fapan. The last-mentioned vessel 
was, however, one not only built here for 
the Confederate Government, but manned 
by Englishmen surreptitiously conveyed 
on board the ship. The Alabama, it was 
said, escaped from our port under the 
pretence of going on a trip of pleasure, 
and it was stated in one of the despatches 
that orders were issued to have the vessd” 
stopped at Nassau. If she was to b 

stopped at Nassau, why was she no 

stopped elsewhere ? That vessel has been 
paying visits to our ports in other islands, 
and has been received with something 
like favour and consideration. There is 
a legal difficulty, I know, raised—that 
you cannot stop a vessel after her first 
voyage; but my answer is, that the 
Alabama has never made a voyage at all ; 
she has been cruising about, and has no 
home. Why do you not forbid the re- 
entry of those vessels into your ports, 
that left them, manned by a majorjty of 
English sailors, in violation of the Foreign 
Enlistment Act? Would any person 
have a right to complain of that? Pro- 
claim the vessels that thus steal away 
from your ports outlaws, so far as your 
ports are concerned. If you were to do 
what I suggest, other countries would 
follow your example, and put an end to 
those clandestine proceedings by making 
them unprofitable. 

It is our duty, in reference to the ob- 
ligations of the past—it is our duty, in 
reference to the stake we have in future, 
to put an end to the present state of 
things. The whole system of the Foreign 
Enlistment Act is, I may add, only two 
hundred years old. The ancients did 
not know the meaning of the word ‘ neu- 
trality,’ as we know it at the present 
day. In the middle ages, people were 
hardly aware of such a thing as neutral- 
ity ; the first Foreign Enlistment Act is 
hardly two hundred years old, and since 
that time that system of legislation has 
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grown up. 
lation that has gradually grown up, and 
is now looked to by the nations to assist 
in keeping the peace, and preventing 
the catastrophe of a general war. Shall 
we be the first to roll back the tide of 
civilisation, and thus practically go back 
to barbarism and the middle ages, by 
virtually repealing this international code, 
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It has been a code of legis- | by which we preserve the rights and in- 


terests of neutrality? I cannot but think 
that this House and the country, when 
they reflect on the facts of the case, will 
consider, that if they in any way lend 
their sanction to such a retrograde policy 
they would be unworthy of themselves, 
and would be guilty of a great crime 
against humanity. 
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ROCHDALE, NOVEMBER 24, 1863. 


[At the general election of 1859, Mr. Cobden was returned for the borough of Rochdale, 


and sat for this town during the rest of his life. 


addresses to his constituents. ] 


_ IT is to me, as your representative, a 
very happy and pleasant omen to find 
my arrival here greeted by so large an 
assemblage of my friends. It is not an 
unreasonable thing,—I think it is the 
least that can be expected from a Member 
of Parliament, that he should, once a 
year at least, meet his constituents face 
to face, to state to them his views upon 
the passing events of the day, and to 
hear from them in a public assembly like 
this what are their wishes and opinions 
with reference to his future conduct. 
Generally, when a Member makes his 
annual appearance, it is expected that 
he should have something to relate 
about the proceedings of the immedi- 
ately preceding session of Parliament. 
Well, I should be very much at a loss 
for a text, if you confined me to the 
topics furnished by our proceedings dur- 
ing the last session. The best I can say 
of the present Parliament is, that it is 
drawing near to its end. It failed to 
perform any service for the country 
when it was in its prime, and therefore 
you will not expect any good from it in 
its decrepitude. The sooner it is re- 
turned to the country to undergo the 
renewal of the representative system, I 
think the better for the country, and the 
better for Parliament. Now, I think, 


The following was one of his annual 


when a new Parliament meets, it will 
have to be furnished with principles 
from the country. The great lack of the 
present Parliament is, that it is desti- 
tute of principle or purpose. Probably 
we, whom we will call the Free-traders 
of this country—we have a right to call 
ourselves Free-traders here, if we have 
anywhere — probably we are largely 
responsible for that state of things in 
Parliament. We have been, contrary 
to our professed principles, a kind of 
monopolists of the public arena for 
nearly the last quarter of a century. It 
will be twenty-five years next month 
since my friend here to my left (Mr. 
Bright), and so many around me, first 
joined together to commence that effort 
which has been alluded to by your 
Mayor, and which has ended now in the 
complete recognition of Free-trade prin- 
ciples. Now, during all that time, we 
may be said to have occupied pretty ex 
clusively the attention of political parties 
and of statesmen. I found the field occu- 
pied by labourers who were advocating 
other principles. For instance, there 
were the advocates of parliamentary re- 
form; there were the advocates of religi- 
ous equality,—and by religious equality, 
I mean to deal, for instance, with that 
great and glaring abuse of the system of 
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religious equality—the Irish Church, — 
which Lord Brougham has denounced 
as the foulest abuse in any civilised 
country. Well, we elbowed out of the 
way these questions; we had a question 
in hand that would not bear delay—we 
were advocating a question of bread, 
and employment for the people. After 
having accomplished our object,—and 
this last session of Parliament has fin- 
ished the work,—it had just languid 
force enough to carry the last remaining 
measures to complete the Free-trade 
system—helped a little by the extraneous 
and rather exceptional proceeding of a 
foreign treaty—but at last, this present 
Parliament has completed the work of 
Free Trade. By Free Trade, I mean 
that it has settled that great controversy 
as between Protection and Free Trade. 
At least, there protection ends to-day; 
but our children must carry on the 
work. There is still the question of 
direct and indirect taxation; there is 
still the question of a large reduction of 
expenditure in the Government. But the 
great controversy as between Protection 
and Free Trade is now settled, and I 
say the next Parliament will require to 
be endowed with new principles by the 
country when we have another general 
election. 

Now, some people say that there is 
great apathy and indifference in the coun- 
try. I don’t think there is a want of in- 
terest in the country upon public affairs. 
I think there is a lively interest in the 
public proceedings of the whole world, 
and the public mind is very demonstra- 
tive. But what I observe is this, that the 
attention of the country seems to berather 
given to the affairs of other nations than 
to our own. Weare something asa nation 
as you would be in Rochdale as a bo- 
rough, if your Town Council were pretty 
generally employed in discussing the 
affairs of Preston, Blackburn, or Manches- 
ter, instead of its own. And it is curious 
enough, that whilst we are devoting more 
than ever of our attention to foreign 
politics, we are still constantly professing 
the principle of non-intervention. We 
have non-intervention on our lips, but 
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there is always a desire for a little inter- 
vention in the corner of our heart for 
some special object or other abroad. I 
don’t charge this against any particular 
party or any Government. We have all 
ourlittle pet projects of non-intervention. 
For instance, some would manage the 
affairs of the Americans ; others would 
take in charge to regulate the affairs of 
Poland ; others are interested in Italy ; 
and so it is that, in spite of our profes- 
sions of non-intervention, we are, in fact, 
I think, as far as my observation goes, 
interfering more than ever with the affairs 
of foreign countries. Some people say 
itis the telegram ; they say that Reuter’s 
telegram is the daily morning dram, and 
that it sostimulates the paiate, and comes 
in contact with the brain—America with 
a great battle, or Poland, or somewhere 
else—that we have no taste for the simple 
element of which our domestic affairs 
are made up. Now, for instance, we have 
at the present moment a party in this 
country advocating an interference in the 
affairs of America ; for when I say in- 
terference, I mean that party here who 
advocate eitherrecognition, or something 
which means interference, if it means 
anything. 

I have seen lately the report of two 
meetings of constitutents in the west of 
England, one at Bristol and the other at 
Plymouth, in which Members, Liberal 
Members, representing popular consti- 
tuencies, have been recommending that 
the Government should enter into ar- 
rangements with some foreign country 
of Europe, in order to recognise the 
Southern States of America, and put an 
end to that war. [A Voice: ‘Very 
proper.’] And you will observe, that the 
idea which pervaded the public mind, 
at least which pervaded it in the two 
cases I allude to—the speakers and the 
audience—the idea was, that this affair 
in America was to be settled in a pecu- 
liar way, according to the dictates of 
these particular parties. Well, now, I 
think, from the beginning, that during 
this American war, this lamentable con- 
vulsion, from which you have suffered so 
much, I think that one of the great fun- 
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damental errors in the conduct of states- 
men, in the conduct of Governments, and 
in the conduct of a large portion of the 
influential classes in this country, has 
been, that they have made up their minds 
that union cannot be the issue of this 
civil war in America, and that there will 
be a separation between North and 
South. I told you when I was here last, 
when that spirit, if possible, was more 
rife than now, I told you that I did not 
myself believe that the war would issue 
in that way. I have stated that opinion 
since in the House of Commons ; and I 
declare to you, that, looking at what is 
called ina cant phrase in London, ‘soci- 
ety ;’ looking at society —and society, 
I must tell you, means the upper ten 
thousand, with whom Members of Par- 
liament are liable to come in contact at 
the clubs and elsewhere in London ; 
looking at what is called ‘ society’—look- 
ing at the ruling class, if we may use the 
phrase, that meet in the purlieus of Lon- 
don, nineteen-twentieths of them were 
firmly convinced from the first that the 
civil war in America could only end in 
separation. Now, how far that convic- 
tion—how far the wish was father to the 
thought, I will not pretend to say. I 
believe that the feeling has been a sin- 
cere one; and I believe it has also been 
founded on the belief that, looking at 
the vast extent of territory occupied by 
the insurgents in the civil war, it was 
impossible to subjugate it by any force 
that could be brought against them by 
the North. 

But there has been, I must say, a most 
lamentable display of ignorance amongst 
those classes to which I refer, if you may 
judge by the conduct of the organs of 
the press, which may be considered the 
exponents of their views ;—errors, for 
example, in the course of mighty rivers, 
which those in England can bear no 
comparison to, but described in your 
leading organs in London as running one 
into the other, utterly regardless of the 
rights of geography. There are States 
in America of 1,500,000 inhabitants, 
where there are vast shipping ports for 
raw produce to be shipped into various 
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parts of the world, In the interior of 
that country, in one city, I have seen a 
mile of steam-boats moored side by side, 
not lengthways; and those great cities 
and the great commerce they possess form 
part of the strength and resource of 
North America. Your ruling classes in 
this country know nothing of this ; you 
don’t find it in the books of Oxford and 
Cambridge, which the undergraduates 
are obliged to learn before they can pass 
their examination. It is in utter ignor- 
ance of these resources that this opinion 
has grown up. Accident, perhaps, more 
than anything else, has made me ac- 
quainted as well with the statistics and 
geography of that country as my own. I 
think no one in this vast assembly will 
ever live to see two separate nations 
within the confines of the present United 
States of America. I have never believed 
we should, and I believe it less than ever 
now. But I will tell you candidly, that 
if it was not for one cause, I should con- 
sider as hopeless and useless the attempt 
to subjugate the Southern States ; and I 
will tell the parties upon whose views I 
have been commenting, that it is the 
object and purpose which they have that 
has rendered success by the Secessionists 
absolutely impossible. Indeed, if the mo- 
ral and intellectual faculties of this coun- 
try had not been misled upon that ques- 
tion, systematically misled, they would 
have been unanimous and of one opinion. 
We were told in the House of Commons 
by one, whom it was almost incredible 
to behold and think of saying so—who 
was once the great champion of demo- 
cracy and of the rights and privileges of 
the unsophisticated millions, —we heard 
him say—I heard him say myself—that 
this civil war was originated because the 
South wished to establish Free-trade 
principles, and the North would not 
allow it. I have travelled—and it is for 
this that I am now going to mention, 
that I touch upon the subject at all—I 
travelled in the United States in 1859, 
the year before the fatal shot was fired 
at Fort Sumter, which has made such 
terrible reverberations since. I travelled 
in the United States—I visited Wash- 
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ington during the session of the Congress, 
and wherever I go, and whenever I 
travel abroad, whether it be in France, 
America, Austria, or Russia, I at once 
become the centre of all those who form 
and who avow strong convictions and 
purposes in reference to Free-trade prin- 
ciples. Well, I confess to you what I 
confessed to my friends when I returned, 
that I felt disappointed, when I was at 
Washington in the spring of 1859, that 
there was so little interest felt on the 
Free-trade question. There was no party 
formed, no public agitation; there was 
no discussion whatever upon the subject 
of Free Trade and protection. The 
political field was wholly occupied by 
one question, and that question was 
Slavery. 

Now, I will mention an illustrative 
fact, which I have not seen referred to. 
To my mind, it is conclusive on this 
subject, In December, 1860, whilst 
Congress was sitting, and when the 
country was in the agony of suspense, 
fearing the impending rupture amongst 
them, a committee of their body, com- 
prising thirty-three members, being one 
representative from every State then in 
the Union,—that committee, called the 
Committee of Thirty-three, sat from 
December t1th, 1860, to January 14th, 
1861, They were instructed by Congress 
to inquire into the perilous state of the 
Union, and try to devise some means by 
which the catastrophe of a secession 
could be averted. Here is a report of 
the proceedings in that committee [hold- 
ing up a book in his hand]. I am afraid 
there isnot another report in this country. 
I have reason to know so, There are 
forty pages. I have read every line. 
The members from the Southern States, 
the representatives of the Slave States, 
were invited by the representatives of 
the Free States to state candidly and 
frankly what weretheterms they required, 
in order that they might continue peace- 
able in the Union ; but in every page you 
see their propositions brought forward, 
and from beginning to end there is not 
one syllable said about tariff or taxation. 
From the beginning to end there is 
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not a grievance alleged but that which 
was connected with the maintenance of 
slavery. There were propositions calling 
on the North to give increased security 
for the maintenance of that institution ; 
they are invited to extend the area of 
slavery ; to make laws, by which fugitive 
slaves might be given up; they are 
pressed to make treaties with foreign 
Powers, by which foreign Powers might 
give up fugitive slaves ; but, from begin- 
ning to end, no grievance is mentioned 
except connected with slavery,—it is 
slavery, slavery, slavery, from the begin- 
ning to the end. Is it not astonishing, 
in the face of facts like these, that any 
one should have the temerity, so little 
regard to decency and self-respect, as to 
get up in the House of Commons, and 
say that secession has been upon a ques- 
tion of Free Trade and Protection ? 
Well, this is a war to perpetuate and 
extend human slavery. It is a war not 
to defend slavery as it was left by their 
ancestors—I mean, a thing to be retained 
and to be apologised for,—it is a war 
to establish a slave empire,—a war in 
which slavery shall be made the corner- 
stone of the social system, —a war which 
shall be defended and justified on scrip- 
tural and on ethnological grounds. Well, 
I say, God pardon the men, who, in this 
year of grace 1863, should think that 
such a project as that could be crowned 
with success. Now, you know that I 
have, from the first, never believed it 
possible that the South should succeed ; 
and I have founded that faith mainly 
upon moral instincts, which teach us 
to repudiate the very idea that anything 
so infamous should succeed. No; it is 
certain that in this world the virtues and 
the forces go together, and the vices and 
the weaknesses are inseparable. It is, 
therefore, that I felt certain that this 
project never could succeed. For how 
is it? There isa community with nearly 
half of its population slaves, and they 
were attempting to fight another com- 
munity where every working man is a 
free man. It is as though Yorkshire 
and Lancashire were to enter into con- 
flict, and it was understood that in the 
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case of one, all the labourers who did the 
muscular work of the country, whether 
in the field or in the factory, whether in 
the roads or in the domestic establish- 
ments—in the one case, you would have 
that bone and muscle, the sinew of the 
country, eliminated from the fighting 
population, and not only eliminated from 
the fighting population, but ready to take 
advantage of this war, either to run away 
or fight against you. How could we, so 
circumstanced, fighting against a neigh- 
bouring country, where every working 
man was fighting for his own—how could 
we have a chance, if our physical force 
was crippled, and we were devoid of all 
moral influences? That is the condition 
in which these two sections of the United 
States are now placed. In the one case, 
you have a condition in which labour is 
held honourable. Have we not heard 
it used as a reproach by some people, 
who fancy themselves in alliance with 
the aristocracy—some of our Ministers, 
who would lead us to suppose they are 
of the aristocratic order ? 

Now, we hear it used as an argument 
against the North, that their President, 
Mr. Lincoln, was a ‘rail-splitter.” But 
what does that prove with regard to the 
United States, but that labour is held in 
honour in that country? And with such 
a conflict going on, and with such an 
example as I feel no doubt will follow, 
I cannot, if I speak of such a contest as 
that, say that it is a struggle for empire 
on the one side, and for independence on 
the other. I say it is an aristocratic 
rebellion against a democratic Govern- 
ment, That is the title I would give to 
it; and in all history, when you have 
had the aristocracy pitted against the 
people, in a hand-to-hand contest, the 
aristocracy have always gone down under 
the heavy blows of the democracy. 
When I speak this, let no one say I am 
indifferent to the process of misery and 
destitution, and ruin and bloodshed, now 
going on in that country. No. My 
indignation against the South is, that 
they fired the first shot, and made them- 
selves responsible for this result. I take, 
probably, a stronger view than most 
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people in this country, and certainly a 
stronger view than anybody in America, 
of the vast sacrifices of life, and of 
economical comfort and resources, which 
must follow to the North from this 
struggle. They are mistaken if they 
think they can carry on a civil war like 
this, drawing a million men from their 
productive industry, to engage merely in 
a process of destruction, and spending 
their two or three hundred millions 
sterling—I say they are mistaken and 
deluded if they think they can carry ona 
war like that without a terrible collapse, 
sooner or later, and Iam sure that there 
will be a great prostration in every part 
of the community. But that being so, 
makes me still more indignant and in- 
tolerant of the cause ; but of the result I 
have no more doubt than I have on any 
subject that lies in the future. 

And now I would ask you—why do 
some people wish that the United States 
should be cut up in two? They think it 
desirable that it should be weakened. 
Will that view bear discussion for a 
moment? I hold not. I am of the 
opinion which our statesmen held in the 
time of Canning, who thought it desir- 
able for Europe that America should be 
strong ; desirable that she should be 
strong, because it would thereby prevent 
European Powers from interfering in 
American affairs. That has been the 
case hitherto. That country has pros- 
pered. It has never come to interfere 
with European politics, and it has kept 
European Governments from interfering 
in other American States which have 
not been so prosperous or so orderly as 
the United States. And now see what 
has followed. See what has happened 
already from this disruption of the United 
States. You have France gone to 
Mexico ; you have Spain gone to San 
Domingo. Why, there are horrors un- 
utterable now going on in San Domingo, 
because Spain has gone and invaded that 
country with the view to re-conquest ; 
and the French Government has embark- 
ed in a career in Mexico which I will 
only characterise as the greatest mistake 
committed by the monarch of that 
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country. This enterprise would never 
have been undertakenif the United States 
had not been in the difficulties of this 
civil war ; and it is the least creditable 
part of those enterprises that they have 
been undertaken because America was 
weak. But it only required that the 
North should have been a little weaker, 
and then these silly people would have 
been going about for an interference in 
America, and then they would have 
carried out their project, and you would 
have had France and other Powers go- 
ing over to America to meddle in that 
quarrel. 

Now, is that desirable? Don’t you 
think we have enough to do at home? 
Do you think, now, that Europe has so 
much wisdom to spare in the manage- 
ment of her affairs, that she can afford 
to cross the Atlantic to set the new world 
in order? If so, what is the meaning 
of the utterances which we have lately 
heard from Imperial lips, calling for a 
Congress of the Powers of Europe? 
And what for? To form a new pact for 
the European States, because the ar- 
rangement entered into at the Treaty of 
Vienna is, to use the Emperor’s own 
words, torn all to tatters. Well, but that 
is not very consolatory for us. We fought 
for more than twenty years, we spent a 
thousand millions of treasure in that 
great war, and the only result we have 
to show is the settlement at the Treaty 
of Vienna ;—and now we are told that 
it is all torn to tatters! Well, I say, 
that does not encourage us to enter upon 
a similar career again—at all events, it 
means this, that Europe has quite enough 
to do at home, without going, at the 
instigation of silly people, to interfere 
with the affairs of America. I would 
not be thought to say one word against 
the project of the Emperor of the French 
to holda Congress. There is one passage 
in his address which prevents my treating 
it with unqualified opposition or indiffer- 
ence. For the first time a great poten- 
tate—the head of the most powerful 
military nation of Europe —has called a 
Congress, to devise, amongst other mea- 
sures, the means of reducing those enor- 
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mous standing armaments, which are the 
curseand the peril of Europe at this time. 
But this I would say, that if there should 
be a Congress, and this part of the pro- 
gramme —a diminution of armaments 
is made the primary and fundamental 
object of that Congress, I am afraid 
from past experience that it would pro- 
bably only lead to an increase of the 
evil. For I remember the Congress in 
1856, after the Crimean war, which war 
was to establish peace, and enable us to 
reduce our armaments. After that war, 
we had a Congress in Paris in 1856, and 
they arranged the peace of Europe. 
Well, what has happened since? 
There are nearly a million more men 
trained to arms in the two services in 
Europe now than there were before the 
Crimean war, and England itself has 
200,000 of these men, besides a gigantic 
scheme of fortifications such as the 
world never saw before in one project. 
One of the objects for which the Con- 
gress is to be called is to arrange the 
difficulties and troubles in certain Euro- 
pean States. There is the case of Poland 
particularly referred to. Iam not un- 
mindful of the claims of Poland, or of 
other countries struggling for what they 
consider their rights; that is, where they 
can show a programme of grievances 
such as I believe the Poles can do; but 
I have not much faith in the power of 
any one country to go and settle the 
affairs of another country upon anything 
like a permanent basis; and there is the 
ground on which I am such a strong 
advocate of the principle of non-inter- 
vention ; it is because intervention must 
almost, by its very nature, fail in its ob- 
ject. There are two things we confound 
when we talk of intervention in foreign 
affairs. The intervention is easy enough, 
but the power to accomplish the object 
is another thing. You must take pos- 
session of a country, in order to impress 
your policy upon it; and that becomes 
a tyranny of another sort. But if you go 
to intervene in the affairs of Poland, with 
a view to rescue them from the attacks 
of Russia, I maintain that so far as Eng- 
land is concerned, you are attempting an 
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impossibility ; and if you cannot do it by 
physical force, if you cannot do it by 
war, then I humbly submit that you are 
certain to do it more harm than good if 
you attempt to do it by diplomacy. Mark 
what has been done in Poland on this 
occasion. We have had three Powers, 
every one writing despatches stating that, 
unless certain measures are acceded to, 
Russia is threatened with the force of 
these united Powers. What has been 
the effect of that? You have made the 
whole Russian people united as against 
these foreign Powers. They might not 
have been so exasperated against their 
own people, but immediately foreigners 
step in, you have had the whole Russian 
people roused to a patriotic frenzy—not 
to oppose the Poles, but to oppose some 
outside Powers that are attempting to 
interfere with them. The consequence 
is, that the Poles, who have been en- 
couraged to goon by the hope of foreign 
interference, have been placed in a 
position far more perilous to them than 
if you had never interfered at all. Some 
people will say, do you intend to leave 
these evils without a remedy? Well, I 
have faith in God, and I think there is a 
Divine Providence which will obviate 
this difficulty; and I don’t think that 
Providence has given it into our hands 
to execute His behests in this world. I 
think, when injustice is done, whether 
in Poland or elsewhere, the very process 
of injustice is calculated, if left to itself, 
to promote its own cure; because injust- 
ice produces weakness—injustice pro- 
duces injury to the parties who commit it. 

But do you suppose that the Almighty 
has given to this country, or any other 
country, the power and the responsibility 
of regulating the affairs and remedying 
the evils of other countries? No. We 
have not set a sufficiently pure example 
to be entitled to claim that power. When 
I see that Russia is burning Polish vil- 
lages, 1 am restrained from even re- 
proaching them, because I am afraid 
they will point Japanwards, and scream 
in our ears the word ‘ Kagosima !’ Now, 
that word Kagosima brings me to a sub- 
ject upon which I wish to say one or two 
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words. I see that my noble Friend, the 
Secretary of the Admiralty (Lord Clar- 
ence Paget), who always enters upon 
the defence of any naval abomination 
with so much cheerfulness, that he really 
seems to me to like the task; he has 
been speaking at a meeting of his con- 
stituents, and he alluded to the horrible 
massacre which took place in Japan, to 
which, amongst others, I called your at- 
tention; and he says it is quite wrong 
to suppose that our gallant officers ever 
contemplated to destroy that town of 
Kagosima, with its 150,000 of rich, pros- 
perous, commercial people—they never 
intended it—it was quite an accident. 
Well, unfortunately, he cannot have read 


| the despatch which appeared in the 


Gazette, addressed to his own depart- 
ment, the Admiralty, for it is stated in 
that despatch that the admiral had him- 
self threatened the Japanese envoys who 
came on board his vessel the day before 
the bombardment of that city, that if 
they did not accede to the demands made 
upon them, he would next day burn 
their city. The threat was actually made, 
and the conflagration was only the 
carrying out of the threat. But there 
was another fact in connection with that 
affair for which I feel greatly ashamed 
and indignant. It is for the way in which 
it was managed—the stealthy, shabby, 
mean way in which it was managed—to 
make it appear that the Japanese were 
the aggressors in that affair. Lord 
Russell’s instructions to Admiral Kuper 
were, that he might go and take this 
Japanese prince’s ships of war, or he 
might shell his palace, or he might shell 
his forts. He does not tell him to do 
all these things ; he was to go to demand 
satisfaction, and, in case satisfaction 
were not given, he suggested to do cer- 
tain things by way of reprisals, and one 
of the things he was ordered to do was 
to take these ships belonging to this 
prince. Well, the ships were moored— 
hid, as it were, concealed away—at some 
distance from the city, and steamers were 
sent by our admiral to seize these vessels, 
and they were not within miles of the 
fort which was firing on our ships. If 
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the admiral had contented himself with 
trying to seize these ships, which were 
three steamers of great value, which had 
been bought from Europeans—had he 
contented himself, according to his in- 
structions, with trying to seize these 
steamers, and waited to see if this 
brought the prince to his senses, there 
would have been no conflagration. But 
how did he act? He lashes these 
steamers alongside his own steamers, 
and then with his whole fleet goes under 
the batteries of the Japanese, and waits 
for several hours ; and when the Japan- 
ese fire on him, he says that the honour 
of the British flag required that he should 
at once commence to bombard the 
palace, because he had been attacked 
first. 

Now I remember—I remember quite 
well, in the case of a very analogous 
proceeding—in the case of our last war 
with the Burmese, I wrote a digest of the 
Blue Book giving an account of that 
terrible war, and to which I gave the 
title of ‘ How wars are got up in India’ 
—I remember precisely the same man- 
ceuvres were resorted to. Some of the 
ships of war belonging to the Burmese 
Government were seized by our naval 
officers from under their forts, and be- 
cause they fired on these vessels in the 
act of carrying off their whole navy, it 
was said that they commenced the war, 
and the honour of the British flag required 
immediately the bombardment of the 
place. Let us suppose that a French 
fleet came off Portsmouth, and took three 
of our ships of war at Spithead, and 
lashed them alongside their steamers, 
and then came within range of our forts 
at Portsmouth ; if the commander of 
these forts had not fired on these ships 
with all the available resources he had, 
he would assuredly have been hung up 
to his own flag-staff on the first occasion. 
Well, now, is it not deplorable that we 
English, directly we get east the Cape 
of Good Hope, lése our morality and 
our Christianity ?>—that we resort to 
all the meanness, and chicanery, and 
treachery with which we accuse those 
Oriental people of practising upon us? 
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But we forget what De Tocqueville says 
in speaking of similar proceedings of ours 
in India. He says: ‘ You ought not, as 
Englishmen and Christians, to lower 
yourselves to the level of that people. 
Remember, your sole title to be there at 
all is because you are supposed to be 
superior tothem.’ Do you suppose these 
things can be done by us Englishmen 
with impunity—do you think there is no 
retributive justice that will mete out 
vengeance to us as a people if we con- 
tinue to do this; and if there is no com- 
punction on the part of this community ? 

There is a writer at Oxford University, 
one who writes bold truths in the most 
effective manner, who is doing it for the 
instruction of the next generation of 
statesmen—that is the Professor of His- 
tory at Oxford. Mr. Goldwin Smith, 
treating of this very subject, says: ‘There 
isno example, I believe, in history, from 
that of imperial Rome down to that of 
imperial France, of a nation which has 
trampled out the rights of others, but 
that ultimately forfeited its own.’ Do 
you think those maxims, which we toler- 
ate in the treatment of three, four, or 
nve millions of people in the East—do 
you think that they will not turn back 
to curse us in our own daily lives, and 
in our own political organization? You 
have India; you have acquired India 
by conquest, and by means which no 
Englishman can look back upon with 
satisfaction. You hold India; your white 
faces are predominating and ruling in 
that country ; and has it ever occurred 
to you at what cost yourule? We have 
lately had a report of the sanitary state 
of the army in India; why, if you take 
into account the losses we sustain in that 
country by fever, by debauchery, by 
ennui, and by climate; if you take into 
account the extra number of deaths and 
invalids in the army and civil service, in 
consequence of the climate, you are 
holding India at a cost —if I may be 
permitted to use the term—of a couple 
of battles of Waterloo every year. Is 
there not a tremendous responsibility 
accompanied with this, that you are to 
tolerate your lawless adventurers to pene- 
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trate not only into China, but in Japan, 
in your name? The history of all the 
proceedings in China at this time is as 
dishonourable to us as a nation as were 
the proceedings in Spain in the times of 
Cortes and Pizarro. When they fought, 
they did not commit greater atrocities 
than Englishmen have done in China. 
They have them mixing up themselves 
in this civil war and rebellion for the 
sake of loot, for the sake of plunder, 
entering towns, and undertaking to head 
these Chinese—aiding the Chinese Go- 
vernment—in storming these defenceless 
towns. They are so far off; their pro- 
ceedings are done at so great a distance, 
that you don’t feel them or see them, or 
know your responsibility ; but they will 
find you out, and find out your children. 
I remember when in the House of Com- 
mons, I brought the conduct of our 
agents at Canton, who were opposing 
the Chinese authority—that is, the au- 
thority of the Chinese Government—I 
was met by the present Prime Minister 
with this argument: Why do you have 
such sympathy with this Chinese Govern- 
ment? Why, it is so detestable to go- 
vernment of life and property, and the 
people are so insecure, that you can 
buy a substitute for a few hundred 
dollars if you are ordered to be executed, 
—another Chinaman, who will go and 
be executed for you. So terrible is the 
Government, that they don’t value life 
as they do in other countries. Now, 
what are they doing? I get up and op- 
pose our assistance to the present Tartar 
Government, and am answered by the 
same Prime Minister, why you are de- 
fending the Taepings; they are such 
monsters of humanity, and so odious, and 
all the rest of the epithets are applied to 
them which were applied to the Chinese 
Government. Yet nowyou are support- 
ing the Government against the rebels, 
when five or six yearsago Lord Palmerston 
told you the Government was so odious, 
that life was not valued under it. How 
is it that our Government is found in 
alliance with the most odious Govern- 
ments of the world? There is the Go- 
vernment of Turkey, whichis our especial 
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pet and protégé. There is the Govern 
ment of China; we have lately been in 
terfering to help the Emperor of Morocco ; 
and the Government of Austria, which 
is only a Government and an army, and 
not a nation, is also our pet and ally. 

I will only say one word before I sit 
down, upon a subject which I hope to 
see the order of the day again. I am 
talking very much against my own prin- 
ciples upon these distant questions, but 
it is because they are made home ques- 
tions and vital questions by the course 
pursued by other parties; but I want to 
see us called back to our own domestic 
affairs, and first and foremost amongst 
those affairs, I consider—notwithstand- 
ing the attempt to shelve—first and fore- 
most, and that which lies at the bottom 
of all others, is a reform in the repre- 
sentation of the country. It has been a 
fashion of late to talk of an extension of 
the franchise as something not to be 
tolerated, because it is assumed that the 
manners of the people were not fitted to 
take a part in the Government ; and they 
point to America and France, and other 
places, and they draw comparisons be- 
tween this country and other countries. 
Now, I hope I shall not be considered 
revolutionary—because at my age I don’t 
want any revolutions—they won’t serve 
me, I am sure, or anybody that belongs 
to me. England may perhaps compare 
very favourably with most othercountries, 
if you draw the line in society tolerably 
high—if you compare the condition of 
the rich and the upper classes of this 
country, or a considerable portion of the 
middle classes. with the same classes 
abroad. Well, I admit the comparison 
is very favourable indeed. I don’t think 
a rich man—barring the climate, which 
is not very good—could be very much 
happier anywhere else than in England ; 
but I have to say as follows to my op- 
ponents, who treat this question of 
the franchise as one that is likely to 
bring the masses of the people down from 
their present state to the level of other 
countries. 

I have been a great traveller,—I have 
travelled in most civilised countries, and 
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I assert that the masses of the people of 
this country do not compare so favour- 
ably with the masses of other countries 
as I could wish. I find in other coun- 
tries a greater number of people with 
property than there are in England. I 
don’t know, perhaps, any country in the 
world where the masses of the people 
are so illiterate as in England. It is no 
use your talking of your army and navy, 
your exports and your imports ; it is no 
use telling me you havea small portion of 
your people exceedingly well off. I want 
to make the test in a comparison of the 
majority of the people against a majority 
in any other country. I say that with 
regard to some things in foreign countries 
we don’t compare so favourably. The 
English peasantry has no parallel on the 
face of the earth. You have no other 
peasantry like that of England—you have 
no other country in which itis entirely 
divorced from the land. There is no 
other country of the world where you 
will not find men turning up the furrow 
in their own freehold. You won’t find 
that in England. I don’t want any revo- 
lution or agrarian outrages by which we 
should change all this. But this I find 
to be quite consistent with human nature, 
that wherever I go the condition of the 
people is very generally found to be 
pretty good in comparison to the power 
they have to take care of themselves. 
And if you havea class entirely divorced 
from political power, and there is another 
country where they possess it, the latter 
will be treated with more consideration, 
they will have greater advantages, they 
will be better educated, and have a 
better chance of having property than in 
a country where they are deprived of the 
advantage ofpolitical power. But we must 
remember this: we have been thirty 
years—it is more than thirty years since 
our Reform Bill was passed ; and during 
that time great changes have taken place 
in other countries. Nearly all your 
colonies since that time have received re- 
presentative institutions. They are much 
freer in Australia and New Zealand, and 
much freer in their representative system 
than we are in England ; and thirty years 
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ago they were entirely under the domin- 
ation of our Colonial Office. Well, go 
on the Continent, you find there wide 
extension of political franchises all over 
the country. Italy, and Austria even, is 
stirring its dry bones ; you have all Ger- 
many now more or less invested with 
popular sovereignty ; and I say, that, 
with all our boasted maxims of superi- 
ority as a self-governing people, we don’t 
maintain our relative rank in the world, 
for we are all obliged to acknowledge 
that we dare not entrust a considerable 
part of the population of this country with 
political power, for fear they should 
make a revolutionary and dangerous use 
of it. Besides, bear in mind, that both 
our political parties—both our aristo- 
cratic parties, have already pledged 
themselves to an extension of the fran- 
chise. The Queen has been made to 
recommend from her throne the exten- 
sion of the franchise; and you have 
placed the governing classes in this 
country in the wrong for all future time, 
if they do not fulfil those promises, and 
adopt those recommendations. They are 
placed in the wrong, and some day or 
other they may be obliged to yield to 
violence and clamour what I think they 
ought in sound statesmanship to do tran- 
quilly and voluntarily, and in proper 
season. If you exclude to the present 
extent the masses of the people from the 
franchise, you are always running the 
risk of that which a very sagacious old 
Conservative statesman once said in the 
House of Commons. He said, ‘I am 
afraid we shall have an ugly rush some 
day.’ Well, I want to avoid that ‘ugly 
rush.’ I would rather do the work tran- 
quilly, and do it gradually. 

Now, Gentlemen, all this will be done 
by people out of doors, and not by Par 
liament; and it would be folly for you 
to expect anybody in the House of 
Commons to take a single step in the 
direction of any reform until there is a 
great desire and disposition manifested for 
it out of doors. When that day comes, 
you will not want your champions in the 
House of Commons. You have one of 
them (Mr. Bright) here; you could not 
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have a better. He and I began work at 
the same time, but I had the misfortune 
to be seven or eight years older. Now, 
he has a good Reform Bill in him yet. 
But I am not sure that 1 shall live to be 
able to afford you much help in the 
matter. 

Now, before I sit down, I will merely 
say, I congratulate you that the pros- 
pects and condition of this community 
are not so bad as they were last year, 
and I hope they may not be worse than 
they arenow. The ordeal through which | 
you have passed has been creditable to 
the employers and employed. Some 
men rise in the world by adversity: I 
think you have done so. You have 
shown you are able to bear yourselves 
manfully against a very cruel and sudden 
disaster. Ido not think that what has 
occurred will be without its significance, 
even in a political point of view. I have 
heard in all directions that it is an 
unanswerable argument, so far as you 
are concerned in Lancashire, that the 
conduct, the bearing, the manliness, the 
fortitude, the self-respect with which you 
have borne the ordeal through which 
you have passed, commend you to the 
favourable consideration of those who 
have the power to enlarge the political 
franchise of this country. I think that | 
what you are going through will have | 
another salutary consequence. It is a | 
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cruel suspense to which youaresubjected, 
with cotton at 20d. or 2s. a pound instead 
of at 5d. or 6d. But be assured that it 
is working its own cure, and in a way 
to place the great industry of this country 
upon a much more secure foundation 
hereafter than it has been on before. 
The Cotton Supply Association in Man- 
chester—I am not at all connected with 
it, and therefore I speak as an outsider, 
but one that has been looking on—has, 
I think, rendered a service to this dis- 
trict and to humanity, which probably 
it will be hardly possible to trace through 
future ages, in the diffusion of cotton- 
seed throughout that portion of the world 
where cotton can be grown, and by 
making the natives acquainted with the 
use of the machinery necessary to clean 
it; and by that means, I have no doubt 
that, in addition to a supply of cotton 
that will sooner or later come from the 
valley of the Mississippi from African 
free labour—for I sincerely hope there 
will never be another cotton-seed planted 
in the ground, with a view to your future 
supply, by a slave in America—that 
from all those sources you are sure— 
morally certain—hereafter to be supplied 
with that essential article for your com- 
fort and prosperity, to a larger extent, 
and on better terms, and on a more 
secure basis than ever you have enjoyed 
before. 
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[The words of the celebrated motion, whose introduction forms the subject of the follow- 
ing Speech, were :—‘ That this House has heard with concern of the conflicts which 
have occurred between the British and Chinese authorities on the Canton River; and, 
without expressing an opinion as to the extent to which the Government of China 
may have afforded this country cause of complaint respecting the non-fulfilment of the 
Treaty of 1842, this House considers that the papers which have been laid on the table 
fail to establish satisfactory grounds for the violent measures resorted to at Canton in 
the late affair of the Avvow, and that a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into 
the state of our commercial relations with China.’ The motion was carried, on March 
3, by fourteen votes (263 to 249). Lord Palmerston dissolved Parliament, and gained 


a considerable accession to his followers by the expedient. ] 


WHEN Iseeto how large an extent the 
national conscience has been moved upon 
the question to which I am about to invite 
the attention of the House, judging from 
the manifestations of opinion given by 
those organs of opinion by which we 
learn what is passing in the minds of the 
people of this great nation, and believ- 
ing, from all the indications which we 
can have, that there is a large amount 
of sympathy felt for the subject of my 
Resolution, I can only regret that the 
task which I have to perform has not 
fallen into abler hands. 

But let me, therefore, stipulate at the 
outset that, whatever may be the decision 
of the House, it may be taken on the 
merits of the case, and that it shall not 
be allowed to suffer, to any degree, on 
account of its advocate. I beg distinctly 
to state that I have no personal or party 
object in view, and that I have no motive 
whatever but to arrive at a just decision 


on the important question which I arm | at Macao, on the mouth of the Canton 


about to submit. Personally, I have 


every motive for avoiding to give pain 
to any one, and still more to visit with 
retribution the gentleman who now fills 
the situation of Plenipotentiary at Hong- 
kong, who, except his conduct is en- 
dorsed and adopted by the Government, 
I hold to be entirely responsible for the 
proceedings which I am about to bring 
under your notice. Sir John Bowring 
is an acquaintance of mine, of twenty 
years’ standing. I can have no vindictive 


| feeling against him, and I have no desire 


for vengeance upon any person, I wish 
the Government had not adopted a hasty 
decision upon this subject, as we might 
then, without embarrassment, have come 
to a consideration of the case before us 
solely with the object of dealing with it 
on the principles of justice. 

Now, to begin at the beginning, it 
appears that on the 8th of October last, 
a vessel called a lorcha—which is a name 
derived from the Portuguese settlement 


River, opposite to that where Hongkong 
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lies, and which merely means that it is 
built after the European model, not that 
it is built in Europe—was boarded in 
the Canton River by Chinese officers. 
Twelve men were taken from it, on a 
charge which appears to be substantiated 
by the depositions of witnesses, that some 
of them had been concerned in an act 
of piracy. Twelve men were removed 
from, and two were left in charge of, the 
ship. Immediately upon the matter com- 
ing to the knowledge of Mr. Parkes, our 
Consul at Canton, he made a demand 
upon the Governor of Canton, claiming 
the return of these men, on the ground 
that, by the treaty between this country 
and China, any malfeasants found on 
board of a British vessel, and claimed by 
the Chinese authorities, should be de- 
manded from the Consul, and not taken 
by the Chinese officers out of a British 
ship. The answer given to Mr. Parkes 
—and the whole of the question turns 
upon this point—was, that the ship was 
not a British but a Chinese ship. The 
matter was referred to Sir John Bowring 
at Hongkong, which is about six hours’ 
steam passage from Canton. On the 
roth, that is, two days after, nine of these 
men were returned to Mr. Parkes. Three 
others, against whom grave suspicion ex- 
isted, were retained, in order that their 
case might be further inquired into. And 
thus the matter remained, when Sir John 
Bowring determined that unless, within 
forty-eight hours, the whole of the men 
were returned in a formal and specified 
manner, and an apology offered for the 
act of the Chinese officers, and a pledge 
given that no such act should be com- 
mitted in future, naval operations should 
be commenced against the Chinese. 
On the 22nd of October the whole of 
the men were returned; and a letter was 
sent, in which Yeh, the Chinese Go- 
vernor of the province, stated that the 
ship was not a British ship, that the 
English had really no concern in it, 
but that he returned the men at the 
instance of the Consul. That letter was 
accompanied by a promise that, in future, 
great care should be taken that British 
ships should never be visited improperly 
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by Chinese officers. On the 23rd—that 
that is to say, the day after—operations 
were commenced against the Barrier 
Forts on the Canton River. From the 
23rd of October to the 13th of November, 
these naval and military operations were 
continuous. The Barrier Forts, the Bogue 
Forts, the Blenheim Forts, and the Dutch 
Folly Forts, and twenty-three Chinese 
junks, were all taken or destroyed. 
The suburbs of Canton were pulled, 
burnt, or battered down, that the ships 
might fire upon the walls of the town; 
and bear in mind that these suburbs 
contain a population entirely dependent 
upon the foreign trade, and were our 
only friends in the neighbourhood of that 
city. These operations continued until 
the 13th of November; the Governor’s 
house in the city was shelled, and shells 
were thrown at a range of 2,000 yards that 
they might reach the quarter in which 
the various Government officers resided 
at the other side of the town. These 
things are set forth in the pathetic appeals 
made by the inhabitants, by repeated 
communications from the Governor, and 
by the statements of deputations, includ- 
ing some men of world-wide reputation, 
such as the Howquas and others engaged 
in trade. This was the state of things 
up to the date of the last advices. 

I lay these things before the House 
as the basis for our investigation, not 
with the view of appealing to your 
humanity, not with the view of exciting 
your feelings, but that we may know that 
we are at war with China, and that great 
devastation and destruction of property 
have occurred. What I ask is, that we 
shall inquire who were the authors of 
this war, and why it was commenced ? 
and that I ask, not in the interest of the 
Chinese, but for the defence of our own 
honour. I ask you to consider this case 
precisely as if you were dealing with a 
strong Power, instead of a weak one. 
I confess I have seen with humiliation 
the tendency in this country to pursue 
two courses of policy—one towards the 
strong, and the other towards the weak. 
Now, if I know anything of my coun- 
trymen, or anything of this House of 
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Commons, that is not the natural quality 
of Englishmen. It never was our ancient 
reputation. We have had the character 
of being sometimes a little arrogant, a 
little overbearing, and of having a tend- 
ency to pick a quarrel; but we never 
yet acquired the character of being bullies 
to the weak and cowards to the strong. 
Let us consider this case precisely as if 
we were dealing with America instead 
of China. We have a treaty with China, 
which, in our international relations with 
that country, puts us on a footing of 
perfect equality. It is not one of the 
old conventions, such as existed between 
Turkey and the other European States, 
in which certain concessions were made 
without binding clauses on both sides. 
Our treaty with China binds us to a 
reciprocal policy, just as our treaty with 
America does ; and what I say is, let 
us, in our dealings with that country, 
observe towards them that justice which 
we observe towards the United States, 
or France, or Russia. 

I ask, what are the grounds of this 
devastation and warfare which are now 
being carried on in the Canton River? 
Our Plenipotentiary in China alleges 
that a violation of our treaty rights has 
taken place in regard to this vessel, the 
Arrow. In the first place, I think that 
is a question which might have been 
referred home, before resorting to extreme 
measures. In the next place, I ask, 
what is the case, as a question of inter- 
national law? I will take the opinion 
of one of the highest legal authorities 
of the country ; for I should, after the 
statement which I heard made by Lord 
Lyndhurst in another place on Tuesday 
evening, think myself very presumptuous 
if I were to detain you by any statement 
of my opinions. I heard Lord Lyndhurst 
declare that, with reference to this case 
of the Arrow, the Chinese Governor is 
right ; and I heard him say that, in 
giving his opinion, he could not do better 
than use the very. words used by the 
Chinese Governor—that this vessel, the 
Arrow, is not in any respect a British 
vessel. 

But we have other grounds of testing 
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the legality of this matter. When Mr. 
Parkes communicated the fact of this 
visit to the lorcha to Sir John Bowring, 
he received an answer; and what was 
that answer? Sir John Bowring, being 
then within six hours’ steam from Canton, 
receives the letter written by Mr. Parkes 
on the 1oth, and on the 11th he writes 
a letter, in which he says :— 


‘It appears, on examination, that the 
Arrow had no right to hoist the British 
flag ; the licence to do so expired on the 
27th of September, from which period she 
has not been entitled to protection. You 
will send back the register, to be delivered 
to the Colonial-office.’ 


And on the following day, when not 
called upon to refer to the subject, he 
says :— 

‘I will consider the re-granting the 
register of the Arrow, if applied for; but 
there can be no doubt that, after the expiry 
of the licence, protection could not be 
legally granted. 


Now,I might stop here. Here is the 
whole case. But what course did Sir 
John Bowring recommend Mr. Parkes 
to take under these circumstances? I 
ask you to consider the matter as though 
you were dealing with another Power, 
If you please, we will suppose that, 
instead of being at Hongkong dealing 
with Canton, we are at Washington 
dealing with Charleston. Not long ago, 
a law was passed in South Carolina 
which went very much against the most 
cherished predilections of this country, 
by requiring that when a coloured citizen 
of this country—as much an Englishman 
as you or I—arrived at Charleston, he 
should be taken out of the English ship, 
put into gaol, and kept in custody there 
until the ship was ready to sail. Now, 
if there could be one measure more 
calculated than another to wound our 
susceptibilities as a nation, it was that. 
What did our Consul at Charleston do? 
Did he send for Her Majesty’s ships of 
war, and bombard the Governor’s resid- 
ence? No; hesent to Washington, and 
informed our Minister of the matter. 
The Minister went to the Secretary for 
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Foreign Affairs, and received an explan- 
ation, which amounted to nothing else 
than this,—‘ We are in a difficulty, and 
you must have patience with us.” And 
we had patience, and did not resort to 
force. 

Now, had this case which we are 
considering occurred in America, what 
would have been the course of our 
Ambassador at Washington when he 
received the letter of our Consul at 
Charleston, saying that he had demanded 
reparation from the American authorities 
there? When he referred to the docu- 
ments which he had in his archives, 
and found that, owing to the lapse of 
time, the instrument upon which the 
Consul had proceeded had become void, 
and therefore he had no legal standing- 
ground as against the American Govern- 
ment—which was precisely the case, as 
admitted in this instance, the licence 
having expired fourteen days before—he 
would have written back to the Consul, 
saying, ‘ You have been too precipitate. 
The captain of the ship, by neglecting 
to renew his licence, has placed himself 
in an illegal position, You have been 
very rash in demanding redress from the 
Governor of South Carolina. Make 
your apology as soon as you can, and 
get out of this business.’ What was 
the conduct of Sir John Bowring? After 
telling Mr. Parkes that the licence had 
expired, and that the Arrow had no right 
to hoist the British flag, he added, 
‘But the Chinese have no knowledge of 
its expiration.’ 

When I read that letter in the country, 
it was in the 7%mes newspaper, I would 
not believe its fidelity, but sent to Lon- 
don for a copy of the Gazette, in order 
that I might read the document in the 
original. Always wishing to save the 
character of an absent man, and believ- 
ing that that must have been penned in 
a moment of hallucination, I say that it 
is the most flagitious public document 
that I ever saw. The statement itself 
being published, reveals a state of mind 
which warrants one in saying, and com- 
pels one to say, that the statement is 
false ; because there is an avowal of 
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falsehood, and a disposition to profit by 
it. I have frequently complained of the 
number of public documents which are 
laid before us in a mutilated shape; I 
always regard with suspicion any letters 
which are headed ‘Extract ;’ but what 
was the right hon. Gentleman about who 
had the revising of these documents? 
Why did he not leave out that part of 
the letter? For the credit of the country, 
and his own credit, I wish he had. At 
all events, let it be understood that, if 
we follow out the policy adopted by Sir 
John Bowring upon no better foundation 
than this, we take upon ourselves the 
responsibilities of his acts, and share the 
guilt of that statement. 

Now, connected with this transaction 
there are questions as to whether, when 
the Arrow was boarded, she had her 
colours flying, and that her English 
master was on board. After what we 
have heard, I think all these questions 
secondary ; but I am by no means sa- 
tished that we stand any better in regard 
to them than in regard to that to which 
I have just referred. Hon. Gentlemen 
who have read the correspondence will 
have observed that in the first letter 
writtenon this subject by Consul Parkes, 
he says he has proof in his possession 
showing, beyond the possibility of doubt, 
that when the vessel was boarded there 
was a British captain on board, that he 
remonstrated against the acts of the 
Chinese, and that the British flag was 
also flying at the time. Now, the fact 
turns out afterwards that the captain, in 
his own declaration, states that he was 
not on board the vessel; that he was 
taking his breakfast with another captain 
in another vessel. That, however, I 
regard as altogether of secondary im- 
portance. 

But there is another illegality in this 
matter. Hereare two illegalities which 
you have to contend with. First, the 
clear doctrine of constitutional law, laid 
down by Lord Lyndhurst, that you can- 
not give rights to a Chinese shipowner, 
as against his own Government. An un- 
learned man like myself, and the Chi- 
nese Governor Yeh, seem instinctively 
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to have come to the same conclusion. 
I cannot, for the life of me, see how 
it is possible that we can invest our- 
selves with the power, at Hongkong, 
of annexing the whole Chinese mercan- 
tile marine, —of protecting it against its 
own Government, and absolving Chinese 
subjects from their natural allegiance. 
But, besides the illegality admitted by 
Sir John Bowring, there is another : 
Even admitting that the lorcha’s register 
was all in order, and that the licence 
had been paid up, still it is declared 
authoritatively, and is beyond a doubt, 
that the Hongkong Government had no 
power to violate the statute laws of this 
country by giving any such licence. 
The Hongkong Legislature cannot act 
in contravention of the fundamental 
principle of our Navigation Act ; and 
therefore the whole register and licence 
were mere waste paper, even if they 
were in order. 

Thus you have a threefold illegality 
to struggle against. The noble Lord 
(Palmerston), I see, is taking a note. I 
wish him to answer one thing that was 
said by his colleague in another place. 
Lord Clarendon, alluding to this point, 
used a very fallacious argument. He 
said, a Hongkong register could not give 
imperial rights to a ship, but could give 
only British protection to aship in China. 
That is the very place where we say it 
cannot give protection. It can give pro- 
tection anywhere else but there. How 
can the proceedings of the Hongkong 
Government, irrespective of the Legis- 
lature of this country, have any force in 
China? It is only through the instru- 
mentality of an Act of Parliament here 
that the Hongkong Legislature exists at 
all ; and none of its acts are binding in 
China, or anywhere, in fact, without the 
confirmation of this country. 

I do not wish to convert this into a 
legal debate, andit would be presumption 
in me to say another word on this part 
of the question. The Duke of Argyle, 
indeed, finding himself beaten on the 
law of the case, says, ‘Do not argue 
this case on low, legal, and technical 
grounds. 
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general grounds.’ I leave it to other 
Members of this House to vindicate the 
legal profession, which lies at the found- 
ation of all civilisation, from the un- 
worthy aspersions thus inferentially cast 
upon it. 

Assuming, then, that the whole thing 
was illegal on our part—and this cannot 
be denied, for no lawyer with a reputa- 
tion at stake, and who is not on the 
Treasury-bench, will venture to assert a 
doctrine contrary to that laid down by 
Lord Lyndhurst—I pass to another 
branch of the question, with which I 
can more appropriately deal. It may 
be true, that although the Chinese did 
not violate the law, still they might have 
had the intention to insult us. It is 
alleged, that in boarding the Arrow, the 
Chineseauthorities didit premeditatedly, 
in order to insult us. Having the law 
on their side, they yet might have en- 
forced it with that view. I say that is 
quite a distinct issue ;—but let us see 
what grounds there are for this assertion. 
In the first place, without travelling out 
of the question, I may remind you of 
the exceptional character of the trade 
carried on by European vessels on the 
coast of China. We all know that a great 
deal of irregular trade exists on that coast. 
Do you suppose it a very extraordinary 
thing that the Chinese authorities should 
board a vessel of European build, and 
carrying the British flag? In the corre- 
spondence relating to the registration of 
colonial vessels at Hongkong, Sir John 
Bowring gives a case in which two 
vessels entitled to bear our flag were 
seized by the Chinese authorities be- 
cause they had cargoes of salt. Being 
seized under the Treaty, their contents 
were liable to confiscation; but the 
Chinese Government had no right to 
retain the vessels themselves. The 
Chinese having taken the vessels to 
empty them, having dismantled them, 
and having kept them too long, our 
agents made a demand for their return, 
and sent a ship-of-war’s cutter to bring 
them away. This might have been all 
very regular ; but it only leads to the 
inference that the Chinese have occasion 
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to visit our vessels without necessarily 
intending to insult us. 

I hold in my hand a communication 
from an American gentleman, who left 
Canton on the 16th of last November, 
and was one of those who entered within 
the walls of that town in the rear of our 
forces. His name, which I amat liberty 
to mention, is Cook; he lives at 
Whampoa, where he has been for four 
years, holding the position of United 
States Marshal, and therefore having 
jurisdiction over the flag of his own 
country. In course of conversation, Mr 
Cook, in answer to my inquiries, stated 
many cases in which British ships, with 
the British flag, were engaged in smug- 
gling transactions ; and he mentioned 
one in particular, of so very glaring a 
nature, that I asked him to put it on 
paper, in order that I might read it 
publicly. I give this as an example of 
what has been going on in the neigh- 
bourhood of Canton, because it affords 
a valid plea for what the Chinese author- 
ities have done in this case of the lorcha. 
Mr. Cook, in his letter, written to-day, 
says :— 


‘In answer to your query, whether I have 
any objections to the use of my name re- 
garding our conversation on China matters, 
I say, most certainly not ; and I will give 
you the facts in regard to the seizure of the 
lorchas as nearly as possible, from memory, 
having no data to refer to. During the 
summer of 1855, in June or July, there lay 
near our chop, which is close to Her Brit- 
annic Majesty's Vice-Consulate at Wham- 
poa, from ten to fifteen lorchas, engaged 
in smuggling salt, and eight or ten of this 
number hoisted British flags during the 
day, the salt being discharged at night. 
The number of vessels was so large at that 
time, in consequence of the Mandarin boats 
having been sent above Canton to repulse 
the rebels. But the Government could not 
keep ignorant of so bold a matter long, and 
twelve or fifteen Mandarin boats, each 
containing upwards of sixty men, made 
their appearance early in the morning, and 
captured the whole fleet, five or six of which 
had British flags flying at the time, the 
Europeans (generally a captain) as well as 
the Chinese jumping overboard and swim- 
ming to the different vessels for safety, 
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several of whom came on board of our 
vessel. The Mandarin force took the cap- 
tured fleet to Canton, and the parties having 
the right to fly the flag subsequently claimed 
their vessels, which were eventually re- 
turned, and the remainder retained by the 
Government. This is by no means an 
isolated case as regards the illegal use of 
the flag, and you have only to refer to the 
Hongkong papers to find plenty of cases 
where the right was questioned to grant 
the flag, as it had been done by the Hong- 
kong authorities.’ 


In justice to Mr. Cook, I must say— 
and without this proviso he would, I am 
sure, feel that I had been guilty of a 
breach of faith—that he is as completely 
anti-Chinese as anybody I ever met. He 
wishes every success to every one who 
will go and attack the Chinese for the 
purpose of making them more American 
and more European in their notions, and 
he would not be supposed to say a word 
to save them from any horrors that you 
may inflict uponthem. Yet he candidly 
tells me, ‘You have chosen a quarrel 
which is the most unlucky that you could 
possibly have stumbled into, for’ (he 
adds) ‘you have not a leg to stand upon 
in the affair of the Arrow.’ I confess I 
listened with some humiliation to what 
he said of the doings of ships carrying 
our flags; and when so much is asserted 
about our flag being insulted, I cannot 
help feeling that it is such transactions 
as these which dishonour and insult our 
flag. Mr. Cook, who, as the American 
Marshal, has control over the American 
flag, also said to me, ina very significant 
tone, ‘I don’t allow any such doings as 
these under our stars and stripes.’ 

In what position do we place the 
Chinese authorities by our licences? I 
will tell you, on the same authority. A 
Chinese goes to Hongkong, and bymeans 
of some mystification which they have 
adopted there—such as becoming the 
tenant of Crown lands, or becoming a 
partner with somebody else who is—for, 
you will observe, the Chinese are infin- 
itely clever in matters of partnership, 
and are exceedingly prone to limited 
liability--a Chinese subject, I say, goes 
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to Hongkong, obtains an English ship, 
and then gets an Englishman for a cap- 
tain. What sort of man is this captain? 
Why, any man with a round hat and a 
European coat on will do. He is put 
on board, and called the nominal captain. 
The ship is owned by a Chinese; but 
they keep this man on board, who is 
generally some loose fish—some stray 
person, or runaway apprentice; for in 
this case you have Mr. Kennedy and 
another witness both stating their ages at 
not above twenty-one. When we hear 
of young men of twenty-one being placed 
in positions of this sort, I think we may 
draw a very natural inference. In fact, 
they are, I am told, nearly always run- 
away apprentices or idle young seamen. 
They have plenty of grog to drink, and 
nothing else to do but to drink it, for 
they are not expected to take any share 
whatever in the working of the ship. 

That is the process which is going on 
in the Chinese waters, and it is most dis- 
honourable, I contend, to us as a nation, 
to permit it. One of the consequences 
which I should expect from the appoint- 
ment of a Committee would be a strict 
inquiry into the trade carried on with 
China, and an endeavour to devise some 
scheme to put a stop to this disgraceful 
system of obtaining licences. Hon. 
Gentlemen will be able now to see, from 
the letter which I have read, the advan- 
tages of having one of these licences. A 
dozen smuggling vessels are seized; half 
of them, having a colonial register, are 
entitled to carry the British flag, because 
they have paid the licences and are re- 
gistered. The Chinese authorities take 
out their cargoes, but are obliged to return 
the vessels. As to the other half of the 
vessels, they are seized and confiscated 
with their cargoes, and the smugglers 
also are kept. So that a smuggler who 
has a register can carry on his trade with 
nothing to fear, except the occasional loss 
of his cargo. This, then, is a reason why 
we ought to be tolerant to the Chinese, 
and not assume, as a matter of course, 
that they intended to insult us because 
they boarded this lorcha, even though 
the British flag might be flying at the 
time. 
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I must beg the House to remember 
who the correspondents were. On the 
one side, you have Consul Parkes, a 
gentleman of considerable ability, no 
doubt, and a good linguist (I believe 
some of us saw him not long ago, when 
he came over with the Siamese Treaty), 
but still a young man, without experi- 
ence, and without having gone through 
the gradations of civil employment cal- 
culated to give him that moderation, 
prudence, and discretion which he may 
one day possess; and, on the other side, 
the Governor of a province which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Montgomery Martin’s 
book, contains 20,000,000 inhabitants, 
—a Cabinet Minister, and one who has 
no doubt gone through all the grades of 
civil employment. Now, bear these 
facts in mind, and I ask any man who 
has read this correspondence, does it 
bear on the face of it the slightest inti- 
mation that the Chinese Governor wish- 
ed to insult the British authority ? Must 
it not be admitted—as was said by Lord 
Derby, in that brilliant and admirable 
speech of his—that, ‘on the one side, 
there were courtesy, forbearance, and 
temper, while on the other there were 
arrogance and presumption ?’ 

The correspondence loses half its 
effect, if we do not bear in mind the 
dates and the circumstances under which 
it was written. While it was being 
carried on, every day witnessed the de- 
molition of some fort, or the burning of 
some buildings; and yet here, on the 
12th of November, a fortnight after his 
own house had been shelled and entered 
by a hostile foree—(I have no doubt 
that the officers and men who performed 
their duty conducted themselves with 
all moderation, but I am informed that 
they were followed by a rabble, who 
destroyed a great deal of valuable pro- 
perty) — Commissioner Yeh writes to 
Sir John Bowring in this mild and con- 
ciliatory tone :— 


‘ Again, the twelve men seized were all 
taken back by Hew, assistant magistrate 
of Nanhae, on the 22nd ult.; but Consul 
Parkes declined to receive either them or 
a despatch sent with them from me. The 
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letter under acknowledgment says that, 
had the authorities been accessible to the 
Consul, the affair might have been dis- 
posed of in a single interview. The assist- 
ant magistrate, Hew, was sent twice with 
the men to be surrendered; it is through 
him that (foreign) correspondence with me 
is always transmitted. Now, the assistant 
magistrate is a commissioned officer of the 
Chinese Empire. Heretofore any foreign 
business that has had to be transacted by 
deputy has been transacted by officers 
similarly deputed, and the present was a 
case of all others requiring common con- 
ference; but Consul Parkes had made up 
his mind not to consent to what was pro- 
posed. Ona subsequent occasion, I sent 
Tseang, Prefect of Lay-chow-foo, to the 
foreign factories, to consider what steps 
should be taken; but the Consul now 
insisted on something more than (the rendi- 
tion of) the men captured on board the 
lorcha, There being in all this no inac- 
cessibility on the part of Chinese officials, 
what was there to make an immediate ad- 
justment impracticable? Yet on the 23rd, 
24th, and 2sth ult., the different forts of 
the city were occupied or destroyed; and 
from the 27th ult. to the 5th inst. a cannon- 
ade was kept up, by which numberless 
dwelling-houses in the new and old city 
were consumed with considerable loss of 
life. I still forbore, remembering how 
many years you had been at peace with 
us; but the people were now gnashing 
their teeth with rage at the terrible suffer- 
ing to which they had been subjected. 
Imagine it, that the simple fact being that 
a seizure was made by the Chinese Govern- 
ment of Chinese offenders, whom it was a 
duty to seize, it is pretended that the 
British ensign was hauled down ; and this 
is followed up by a movement of troops 
and acannonade to the infliction of terrible 
suffering on the people. I must beg your 
Excellency to pass an opinion on such a 
state of things.’ 


Does not this letter prove that the 
man who wrote it under such harrowing 
circumstances had, above all things, a 
desire to conciliate and smooth down 
the differences which existed? Nothing 
is more striking in this correspondence 
than the manner in which Commissioner 
Yeh constantly harps upon the same 
string—that the Arrow was not a British 
vessel. I have counted in the papers 
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no less than eight letters in which that 
declaration is reiterated in different 
forms to Consul Parkes, to Sir John 
Bowring, to Admiral Seymour, and, I 
believe, even to the American repre- 
sentative, There are instances in which 
his language is as terse, logical, and 
argumentative as if it had been Lord 
Lyndhurst himself who spoke. Here is 
an example—and I read this extract, 
because it is the very dictum laid down 
by Lord Lyndhurst the other night. 
Writing to Sir John Bowring on the 
21st of October, Yeh says, —‘ The whole 
question amounts to this—a lorcha built 
by a Chinese purchased a British flag ; 
that did not make her a British vessel.’ 
I venture to say that Westminster Hall, 
with the Court of Chancery to boot, 
could not frame a decision more terse 
and more comprehensive than that. It 
is the whole law of the case. A Chinese, 
by buying a British flag, cannot make a 
Chinese vessel a British vessel. And it 
is a most remarkable thing, that during 
the whole of this discussion our author- 
ities never once attempted to answer this 
argument. What is still more remark- 
able, Lord Cranworth talked a good deal 
about something else the other night, 
but he never attempted to answer it. I 
have no doubt we shall hear the Attor- 
ney-General talk a good deal about some- 
thing else to-night. But I venture to say 
that we shall not hear any man, with a 
character to lose as a lawyer, much less 
a man who aspires one day to sit on the 
woolsack, declare in express language 
that the dictum of Commissioner Yeh is 
unsound in law. Here is another in- 
stance. Yeh writes to our Plenipoten- 
tiary on the 17th of November :— 


‘I have always understood foreign flags 
to be each one peculiar to a nation, they 
are never made so little of as even to be 
lent; how, then, could a foreign nation do 
anything so irregular as to sell its flag to 
China ?’ 


Observe the acute reasoning of this man. 
He puts the question at once upon its 
real footing—‘ You have not madea 
Chinese vessel a British vessel; you have 
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only sold your flag to a Chinese vessel.’ 
He then goes on :— 


‘This appears to your Excellency a pro- 
ceeding in accordance with law; all [ can 
say is, that | am not aware that foreign 
nations have any such law. As I have said 
before, therefore, had the flag belonged 
bond fide to a British merchant-vessel, it 
would have been proper to follow some 
other course than the one pursued ; but 
the fact being, that a Chinese had fraud- 
ulently assumed the flag, why should Mr. 
Consul Parkes have put himself forward 
as his advocate? Simply because he 
wanted a pretext for making trouble.’ 


Upon my honour, I believe the whole 
matter is contained in these last words. 
I believe there was a preconceived de- 
sign to pick a quarrel, and I very much 
suspect that there has been more or less 
encouragement forwarded from head 
quarters. 

I might read numberless passages from 
the correspondence, but as the attention 
of hon. Gentlemen has already been 
called to them by the discussion which 
has occurred in another place, it is un- 
necessary for me to trouble the House 
with any lengthy quotations. I may say, 
however, that all the communications on 
the part of the Chinese authorities mani- 
fest a forbearance, a temper, and a desire 
to conciliate, which should put to the 
blush any man who asserts that they 
intended to insult the British representa- 
tives. I observe that in another place 
Lord Clarendon did not content himself 
with referring to recent transactions, but 
he said that for a long time past the 
Chinese Governmentand authorities have 
been encroaching upon the rights of 
foreigners, and have shown a disposition 
to infringe the Articles of the Treaty. I 
can only say, that if such conduct has 
been pursued by the Chinese authorities, 
it was the duty of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to take earlier steps to check their 
proceedings. Why did the Government 
allow us to drift into a quarrel, in which 
our cause is bad, if for years sufficient 
grounds have existed for their interfer- 
ence? If, as Lord Clarendon tells us, 
these wrongs have been inflicted upon 
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English, French, and Americans, why, 
in the name of common sense, did not 
that noble Lord, or the Prime Minister, 
or some one in authority, say to France 
and to the United States, ‘ We are joint 
parties to the Treaty with China; our 
rights are invaded; the terms of thi 
Treaty are not fairly fulfilled; let us make 
joint representations on the subject af 
Pekin?’ That would have been a states- 
manlike mode of proceeding; but why 
did the Government allow these infrac- 
tions of the Treaty to go on until your 
representatives have stumbled into a quar- 
rel, and commenced a war, for which, in 
the opinion of your best lawyers, there 
is no legal grounds? I deny that the 
assumption of Lord Clarendon is true. 
I say, that if you refer to the blue-books 
that have been laid upon the table since 
1842, you will find most striking proofs 
that the Chinese authorities, in every 
part of the empire to which we have ac- 
cess, have manifested the most consistent 
and earnest desire to carry out the pro- 
visions of the Treaty. 

I will make one remark with reference 
to the correspondence recently laid be- 
fore us. Why was this blue-book laid 
upon the table on the very morning of 
the day on which Lord Derby was to 
call attention to the subject, and why 
was a paper presented in the name ot 
the Sovereign caricatured by being term- 
Gale S Correspondence respecting Insults 
in China?” My experience in these 
matters almost tempts me to say that 
this blue-book was laid upon the table 
on that morning for the very purpose of 
mystifying us. Many hon. Members— 
plain, simple-minded country gentlemen 
—who have not so voracious an appetite 
for blue-books as I have, would say, 
‘Mercy onus! Here is a book of 225 
pages, all about the insults we have suf- 
fered in China. It’s high time that 
Lord Clarendon should interfere for the 
protection of British interests, and it’s 
quite right to go to war on the subject, 
if necessary.” I have read the blue-book 
through ; and what is it? It consists of 
garbled extracts from correspondence 
extending from the year 1842 to the year 
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1856. What do these extracts relate to? 
A few street riots, a few village rows. 
An Englishman straying out of bounds 
to shoot, is hooted back by the peasants. 
An Englishman goes out shooting, shoots 
a boy and blinds him. The Consul 
awards the boy 200 dollars to buy a 
piece of land. That is put down as an 
‘insult in China.” When I commenced 
reading the book, I thought—‘ Here is 
the record (garbled, as I will afterwards 
show you) of all the disputes and mis- 
understandings we have had with China 
since we concluded the Treaty which 
gave us access to the five ports of that 
empire.’ 

Now, I will ask the House to tum 
their attention to the position occupied 
by this country during the same time 
with regard to the other great Powers 
of the civilized world. What have been 
your relations with the United States 
during that period? Three times you 
have been on the verge of war on the 
subjects of boundary disputes, enlist- 
ment disputes, and fishery disputes. I 
have seen a large fleet at Spithead re- 
viewed by the Queen, well knowing at 
the time its significance —that it was 
meant to back the representations we 
were making to those who are our co- 
religionists, and, I may almost say, our 
countrymen. Then what has been our 
position with regard to France? Twice we 
have debated the measures to be adopted 
in order to guard against the possible de- 
scent of the French upon our shores. We 
have called out our militia, and we have 
increased our fleet, for fear of violent pro- 
ceedings on the part of France. What 
have been the relations existing between 
England and Russia? Those Powers 
have engaged in the most gigantic duel 
ever fought ; they have waged the most 
bloody and costly war—for the time of 
its duration—that ever occurred—a war 
in which four or five empires were in- 
volved. I may be told that China is 
now plunged into revolution ; but within 
the last sixteen years, has not all Europe 
been plunged into revolution? Talk of 
insults to England! Were not all the 
English workmen in France driven from 
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the railroads in that country? Ifsucha 
thing happened in a country whose man- 
ners, habits, and religion are similar to 
our own, ought we not, in dealing with 
an empire to which we have so recently 
gained admission, and which has had so 
little contact with the Western world, 
to have exhibited more tolerance and 
moderation ? Is it not an insult to this 
House to bring down such a blue-book 
as that upon the table, in order to make 
up a case for Lord Clarendon, on the 
ground that we have had constant rea- 
sons to complain of the breach of our 
Treaty with China? I have said I 
would show the House that the extracts 
contained in this bookarenot fairly given. 
Many of these extracts are collected 
from returns which were laid before the 
House long ago, and I will trouble the 
House with some extracts from the 
original papers. 

Now, here is a letter from Sir John 
Davis, the British Plenipotentiary, ad- 
dressed to Lord Palmerston, and dated 
‘Hongkong, Feb. 15, 1847,’ which, if it 
be in the blue-book before us, I have not 
been able to find :— 

‘My Lord,—I deemed it right, on the 
approach of the Chinese year, when Canton 
is crowded with idle persons, to address 
the enclosed official despatch, on the 2nd 
instant, to Captain Talbot, not that I have 
any expectation of the occurrence of acts 
of violence and disorder, if our own people 
will only behave with common abstinence. 

‘The following extract of a letter from 
Major-General D’Aguilar, now at Canton, 
will tend to corroborate all that Rear-Ad- 
miral Sir Thomas Cochrane, myself, and 
the Consul, have had occasion to report 
upon this subject ; and we have none of 
us any motives for seeking popularity by 
appealing to passion rather than reason :— 

“««T have been a great deal on the river, 
and constantly in the streets about the 
factories, and extended some of my walks 
close to the city gates, and have never met 
with anything but courtesy and civility. I 
believe a great deal—I may say everything 
—depends upon ourselves, and that a kind 
manner and a bearing free from offence 
is the best security against all approach to 
violence and insult.”’’ 

Before I read a letter in a kindred 
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spirit from Admiral Cochrane, I may 
observe, that I have sometimes been 
accused of entertaining feelings hostile 
to the military and naval services. I 
have many excellent and brave friends 
in both services, and, although I ama 
friend to peace, yet in a case of veracity 
I would take the word of a soldier or a 
sailor rather than that of any one else. 
This letter is dated ‘Her Majesty’s 
ship Agincourt, Hongkong, Nov. 20, 
1846 :’— 


‘My dear Governor, —In pursuance of the 
intention I communicated to you, of visit- 
ing Canton for the purpose of seeing, before 
my departure for England, the changes 
that may have occurred in the four years 
that have elapsed since I was last there, as 
well as to ascertain how far any just cause 
existed for the apprehensions of the British 
merchants residing at Canton, or for a ship 
of war being constantly stationed off the 
factory gardens, to her imminent peril, were 
any real hostilities to take place, I went 
there from hence on Sunday and on Mon- 
day, landing in plain clothes accompa- 
nied by my flag-lieutenant and Captain 
M'‘Dougal. I walked for full six hours in 
in every part of the town where I thought 
it likely to meet a crowd, finding myself, 
without intending it, close to the dreaded 
city gate, within seven or eight doors of 
which I passed some time in a shop, mak- 
ing purchases, the doors surrounded as 
usual by lookers-on from the crowded street 
that leads to the gate, of whom not a single 
individual showed the slightest incivility. 
On the contrary, some in the most friendly 
and respectful manner examined the tex- 
ture of my coat as well as my gloves, the 
latter being, as youknow, acuriosity tothem. 
In short, I sought every position where 
public feeling was likely to be exhibited, 
and blinked none; and I can positively 
declare that I, and those with me, passed 
through the streets with as much free- 
dom and as little inconvenience as in any 
street in London, and met with precisely 
the same reception I have doneat Shanghai 
or Ningpo, and if any circumstance had 
been required to confirm the opinion I 
have more than once expressed—namely, 
that the Chinese will never be the aggressors 
—the visit of Monday would fully do so; 
and if I required further proof of the bully- 
ing disposition of my own countrymen 
among foreigners in the first instance, and 
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their unreasonable expectations as to antici- 
pated protection afterwards, it will be found 
in what has already passed, and in the 
statements made to you by the Consul on 
the first recall of the Vemeszs, and another 
by her commander on her arrival here, that, 
on being ordered down the river after lying 
three months without moving from the 
factory gardens, the merchants made loud 
complaints, and I expected to have heard 
that she had been followed by a petition for 
her return. Ifthe merchants would believe 
that their best, and by far most efficient, 
protection is to be found in their own cir- 
cumspect conduct in treating the people 
with urbanity and goodwill, and avoiding 
rather than seeking sources of conflict, I 
feel persuaded that they will soon practi- 
cally discover in these measures more per- 
suasive advocates with the Chinese than in 
all the force I could bring against them.’ 


I do not know whether my right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Labouchere) can find that 
letter in the blue-book, but Ihavenot been 
able to findit. The correspondence ap- 
pears to me to have been culled to find 
some letters of a very different character. 

I will only trouble the House with 
one other letter. It is a letter by Sir 
John Davis, written in 1846. You had 
riots at Canton afterwards, and great 
destruction of property. The letter is 
dated the 12th of November, 1846, and 
Sir John Davis, writing to Lord Palmer- 
ston, says :— 

‘Tam not the first who has been com- 
pelled to remark, that it is more difficult to 
deal with our own countrymen at Canton 
than with the Chinese Government; and I 
offer the last proof of this in the fact, that 
it has cost me infinitely more trouble to 
make Mr. Compton pay a fine of 200 dol- 
lars, than to obtain compensation to our 
merchants of 46,000 dollars for losses which 
occurred partly from theirown misconduct.’ 


I did not find that letter in the blue-book. 
Sir John Davis, also writing to Lord 
Palmerston, on the 26th of January, 1847, 
says i— 

‘I may add, that the subjects of every 
other civilised Government get on more 
quietly with the Chinese, and clamour less 
for protection than our own.’ 

Lord Clarendon gave great prominence 
to the case of the merchants 
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Now, it is probable that I am the 
only man who would say on this subject 
what I am about to say, without being 
misunderstood. No one will doubt my 
mercantile tendencies. All my sym- 
pathies are with the mercantile classes, 
and my public life has been passed 
in enlarging the sphere of their honour- 
able and beneficial employment. Lord 
Ciarendon called attention to the Eng- 
lish merchants in China, and said, they 
were all in favour of the violent pro- 
ceedings which have been carried on 
in Canton. In one of these papers— 
which I need not read to you—I find a 
communication on that subject, written 
in 1847, by Sir George Bonham, who 
says, there are a great many young 
men there, some of them engaged as 
junior partners and clerks at Canton, 
who have not a large stake at issue, and 
who are naturally eager to have access 
to the country, and to compel the 
Chinese to break down the barriers to 
their excursions; but that, on consulting 
the older and more experienced men, 
he did not find that they were in favour 
of hostile proceedings, although he 
admitted they were in a minority. 
I sympathise with the position of the 
English merchants at Canton. It is not 
a pleasant thing to live on the borders 
of a river, and not to have a distance of 
two miles for exercise. At all events it 
would not suit me, who am fond of 
exercise, and I should be most glad to 
see them in the course of being emanci- 
pated from that state of duress in which 
they are placed at Canton. One of my 
reasons for regretting that which is being 
done is, that it tends to retard indefinitely 
any such extension of the liberty of my 
countrymen. But while I say this, I 
cannot lose sight of the fact that there 
are a great many merchants in China 
who are engaged in a traffic of a very 
exceptional character, which is detri- 
mental not merely to the health but to 
the morals, to the souls and bodies of 
the Chinese. That trade is founded on 
a certain degree of licence and lawless- 
ness ; it flourishes in times of disorders 
and commotion, and anything which 
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plunges the East into anarchy and con- 
fusion, is promoting the interests of these 
merchants and serving their unholy gains, 
With those merchants I have no sym- 
pathy; but I am afraid that English mer- 
chants abroad do to some extent merit 
the reflections made by the gallant men 
whose letters I haveread. And I doubt 
whether it is always for their benefit, as 
merchants, that they are placed in a 
position which enables them to summon 
to their aid an overwhelming force, to 
compel the authorities to yield to their 
demands. If hon. Gentlemen opposite 
will not take offence at a reference to a 
bygone question, I should say, that there 
may be too much protection for British 
merchants as well as for British agricul- 
ture. It isa fact, that while our exports 
are going on increasing, they are passing 
more and more through the hands of 
foreigners, and not through the hands ot 
Englishmen. I speak from ocular ob- 
servation and personal experience when 
I say, that if you go to the Mediterranean, 
or the Levant, or to any of the ancient 
seats of commercial activity, you will 
find the English merchants, with all their 
probity and honour, which I maintain is 
on an equality with that of any other 
people, have been for some time in 
foreign countries declining in numbers. 
At Genoa, Venice, Leghorn, Trieste, 
Smyrna, Constantinople, you will find 
that the trade has passed out of the hands 
of British merchants, and into the hands 
of the Greeks, Swiss, or Germans, all 
belonging to countries that have no navy 
to protect them atall. Thisis the fact ; 
and what is the inference? It may be 
that English merchants are not educated 
sufficiently in foreign languages ; but it 
may be also that Englishmen carry with 
them their haughty and inflexible de- 
meanour into their intercourse with the 
natives of other countries. The noble 
Lord inscribes ‘ Civzs Romanus sum’ on 
our passports, which may bea very good 
thing to guard us in our footsteps. But 
‘Civis Romanus sum’ is not a very 
attractive motto to ut over the door of 
our counting-houses abroad. 

Now, without wishing to do more than 
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convey a friendly warning to a class with 
whom I have so great a sympathy, I 
may remark, that our merchants have 
at present a very large trade in China, 
in South America, and in India ; and 
the same failings which have lost the 
footing of our merchants in the Mediter- 
ranean, may be also a disadvantage to 
us in China and elsewhere. 

I come now to the consideration of 
the case of the Chinese merchants, as it 
is put forward by Lord Clarendon, and 
I will take the memorial of the East 
India and China Association of Liver- 
pool. These gentlemen are telling our 
Foreign Minister what they wish him to 
do in China; and let hon. Gentlemen 
hear what these moderate gentlemen 
wish to see effected :— 


‘ That a revision of the tariff of Customs 
duties should be made consistent with the 
spirit of the Treaty concluded by Sir Henry 
Pottinger—namely, an ad valorem duty of 
five per cent. on imports and exports.’ 


That is certainly a tariff which I should 
like to see applied to Liverpool. Let 
my Liverpool friends begin at home, 
and put themselves on the same platform 
with the Chinese. They then go on to 
say — 

‘The British Government should insist on 
the right of opening to foreign trade any 
port on the coast of China, oron the banks 
of any navigable river, at any time they 
may think fit, and of placing Consuls at 
such ports; that our ships of war should 
have the free navigation of and access to 
all the rivers and ports of China.’ 


Let us by the way of illustration, and 
bringing the matter nearer home, suppose 
that this is a document which has come 
to us from Moscow, and that it is ad- 
dressed not to China but to Turkey. 
Let us read it thus:—‘ The Russian 
Government should insist on the right 
of opening to foreign trade any port on 
the coast of Turkey, or on the banks of 
any navigable river, at any time they 
may think fit, and of placing Consuls at 
such ports; that Russian ships of war 
should have the free navigation of and 
access to all the ports and rivers of 
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Turkey.’ Can you imagine anything 
more stunning than the explosion that 
would take place at Liverpool if such a 
ukase as that was to come to us from 
Russia? As a friend, not an enemy, of 
these gentlemen, I must say that such 
language as that is to be reprobated. I 
say it is to be reprobated, because it 
tends to place us who sympathise with 
mercantile men at a great disadvantage 
as regards even the naval and military 
classes. Contrast the kind and con- 
ciliatory language used by General 
D’Aguilar and Admiral Cochrane with 
the downright selfish violence and un- 
reasoning injustice with which the 
Liverpool Association would treat an 
empire containing 300,000,000 people. 
I think I know more about the trade of 
China than these gentlemen, and I will 
venture to say, that there is not a great 
empire in the world where trade is so 
free. I only wish that we had, not five 
ports but, one port in France, Austria, 
or Russia, where we should have the 
same low tariff as we now have in China. 
There is not a country on the face of 
the earth where trade is carried on with 
greater facility thanin China. There is 
no place where if you send a ship you 
can get her unloaded and loaded with 
greater despatch, where the port charges 
and other expenses are so moderate, 
or where you are more certain to find 
a cargo of the produce of the country. 
You will find that statement corrobor- 
ated by the evidence of captains who 
have sailed to every quarter of the globe, 
and who have stated before a Committee 
of the House that there is no country in 
the world where trade can be carried on 
with greater facility than in China. Mr, 
Cook, the gentleman to whom I have 
already referred, confirmed it to me to- 
day. He said, ‘I have known a ship 
of 1,500 tons coming into Whampoa, 
discharging her ballast, taking in her 
cargo, and sailing in five days.’ He 
added, ‘Can you beat that in Liver- 
pool?’ I am afraid not. 

But what is it the Liverpool Associ- 
ation want? Do they think that by 
opening a dozen other ports they will 
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necessarily, by sheer violence, increase | Well, that may be accounted for by the 


their trade? That was tried in the last 
war. Weall remember the gloom which 
hung over this country in the summer of 
1842. It was once remarked by Sir R. 
Peel, that the fine harvest of that year 
and the news of the Chinese Treaty saved 
England from the most fearful state of 
panic and distress, We all know that 
the report of the Treaty with China, 
when received here, raised the most ex- 
travagant expectations. Our friends in 
Lancashire threw up their caps, and said, 
‘In an empire of 300,000,000 people, 
and with free access to the northern 
ports, if every Chinaman buys a cotton 
nightcap, all our mills will be kept 
going.’ What, then, have been the 
results to our exports? During the last 
three years, our exports to China have 
not averaged more than 1I,250,000/, 
Before the war broke out, we had fre- 
quently years in which our manufactured 
exports amounted to as much as that. 
In fact, since 1842 we have not added to 
our exports in China at all, at least as 
far as our manufactures are concerned. 
We have increased our consumption of 
tea ; but that is all. 

I have here a letter, from the East 
India and China Association of London, 
signed by my hon. Friend the Member 
for Lancaster (Mr. Gregson), and writ- 
ten in so different a spirit from that of 
the Liverpool Association, that I have 
not one word to say against it, except 
that my hon. Friend has too great 
dependence upon what can be done for 
him by force of arms in China. You 
will find it stated in that letter that— 

‘Our trade with China has become one 
of the greatest importance. The import 
at the time of the Treaty was, in 1842, 
42,000,000 lbs. of tea; in 1856, 87,000,000 
lbs.’ 

It is hardly fairto compare these years, 
because 1842 was a year of war, while 
1856 was a year of large consumption. 
The statement in the letter with respect 
to silk is still more fallacious. It is 
this :— 

‘In 1842 (yearly average), 3,000 bales ; 
in 1856, 56,000 bales.’ 


| failure of the silk crops in France and 
| other parts of Europe ; and it is an 


illustration of the immense resources of 
China, that when you have a sudden 
demand for silk, owing to the failure of 
the crops in Europe, by sending silver 
you can get any supply you want from 
China, no matter how unexpected may 
be the demand. But it is not fair to put 
that as the normal state of our trade. 

I have said that our imports have in- 
creased. Those imports have been paid 
largely by opium. It is said that our 
exports to India have also increased. 
True, our merchants may send their long- 
cloths to India, and there exchange them 
for opium ; that opium may go to China, 
and in return for it we may get silver 
back to India or to England. But I ap- 
prehend that if the land in India were 
not employedin growing poppies, it would 
be employed in growing something else, 
enabling the natives to buy the long- 
cloths of England, and that if the Chinese 
were not spending large sums upon 
opium, they, too, would buy something 
else. That question, however, I shall not 
go into; it is a very Jarge one, and would 
be apt to excite angry passions. What I 
wish to say is, when the Liverpool mer- 
chants ask you to compel China to admit 
them to all her rivers, accompanied by 
ships of war, and to allow them to set 
up their shops wherever they please, do 
not, upon their authority, be deluded 
into the belief that the war in 1842 has 
increased our trade with China, and that 
a new war is likely to be followed by 
similar results. I venture to predict 
that the hostilities in which we are now 
engaged with China will diminish, not 
increase, our exports. 

Having trespassed so long upon the 
attention of the House, I shall allude to 
only one other point—the claim of for- 
eigners for admission to Canton. I have 
been careful to word my motion with a 
salvo uponthat question. I amof opinion, 
whatever doubts may be entertained by 
others, that when the Treaty was signed 
in 1842, it was contemplated that for- 
eigners should have as free access to 
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Canton as to Shanghai or any other of 
the open ports. But a controversy has 
been carried on on that subject between 
our officials at Hongkong and the author- 
ities at Canton. In the papers will be 
found despatches, not only from Mr. 
Bonham, but from the noble Lord now 
at the head of the Government, in which 
the very best possible grounds are urged 
why our authorities at Hongkong should 
not persist in trying to gain admission 
for English merchants to Canton. It is 
stated, and I think in good faith, that 
the population of Canton, and, in fact, 
the population of that province of which 
Canton is the capital, is fierce and un- 
governable ; and they have hostile feel- 
ings towards the English; and _ that, 
if our merchants were admitted into 
Canton, the greater contact would only 
lead to greater ill-will. I believe that 
apprehension is well founded. Whether 
it arises from the fierce and lawless dis- 
position of the Chinese, or from their 
past intercourse with the East India 
Company—which, we all know, yielded 
much for a little temporary peace—or 
whether it appertains to their southern 
clime, for in all countries the southern 
region is inhabited by the more fierce and 
turbulent part of the population—I know 
not ; but certain it is that these Cantonese 
entertain feelings of the most hostile kind 
towards the foreigners, and I believe it 
was in good faith that it was urged by 
the Chinese Commissioner, by our own 
Plenipotentiary, and by Lord Palmerston 
himself, that it was not desirable to press 
further the question of admission into 
Canton. 

But let our merchants bear in mind, 
that what we are now fighting for is not 
the admission of foreigners into Canton. 
The sine gud non of Sir John Bowring, 
who certainly, I believe with Lord Derby, 
has a monomania about getting into 
Canton, is that the foreign authorities, 
not the foreign merchants, should be 
allowed to enter that city. I will ask 
the House, is it worth while fighting for 
this, that Sir John Bowring should have 
the right to go into Canton in one costume 
or another, especially when the Governor 
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was ready to meet him half way out of 
the town? I have always thought, that 
if a person of state and dignity left his 
own palace to meet another half way, it 
was a greater compliment than staying 
and making the reception at home. I 
cannot understand what we are fighting 
for, and why Sir John Bowring should 
think himself degraded by an interview 
with Governor Yeh at Howqua’s pack- 
ing-house. This is a topic worth nothing 
but a laugh. 

But is this admission to Canton, for 
which we are fighting, of any use? Can- 
ton is a walled city, occupied by a native 
population, with streets eight feet wide. 
Would any Englishman ever dream of 
living in such a place? Does an Eng- 
lishman live in the Turkish quarters of 
Constantinople? No; the habits and 
religion of the two races separate them. 
What would be the advantage to English 
residents in that part of China to admis- 
sion into Canton? If they had free access 
into the country, and could take a ride 
or a walk for exercise, that would be a 
benefit to them; but the population in 
the neighbourhood is turbulent and in- 
subordinate, and our countrymen are 
not likely to receive good treatment 
there ; and if the privilege were conceded, 
nobody would ever go into the city except 
to stare about him, or to make an ob- 
servation for his note-book. I apprehend 
that what the Cantonese authorities say 
is true—that the population is so turbu- 
lent, that Englishmen could not expect 
very good treatment. 

But if admission to Canton were 
desirable, is this the time for pressing 
it? The blue-book teems with reasons 
against such an idea. What do the in- 
habitants of Canton say in their address ? 
They say :— 


‘ The late affair of the lorcha was a trifle; 
it was no case for deep-seated animosity, 
as a great offence that could not be forgot- 
ten; yet you have suddenly taken up arms, 
and for several days you have been firing 
shell, until you have burned dwellings and 
destroyed people in untold numbers. It 
cannot be either told how many old people, 
infants, and females have left their homes 
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in affliction. If your countrymen have 
not seen this, they have surely heard, have 
they not, that such is the case? What of- 
fence has been committed by the people of 
Canton that such a calamity should befall 
them? Again, it is come to our knowledge 
that you are insisting on official receptions 
within the city. This is doubtless with a 
view to amicable relations; but, when your 
only proceeding is to open a fire upon 
us which destroys the people, supposing 
that you were to obtain admission into the 
city, still the sons, brothers, and kindred 
of the people, whom yoa have burned out 
and killed, will be ready to lay down their 
lives to be avenged on your countrymen, 
nor will the authorities be able to prevent 
them.’ 


There is great good sense in that ; and 
one of Governor Yeh’s letters might have 
been penned by the Duke of Wellington 
—it is so sententious. I allude to that 
in which Governor Yeh, in answer to 
Sir John Bowring, who asked for admis- 
sion to Canton, stated that he could not 
go out of his palace on account of the 
people, who were complaining of the 
proceedings of the English. He says, 
‘If I went into the town, I do not know 
how I should ever get out again ;’ mean- 
ing that the people would so crowd upon 
him with their complaints. On the same 
subject, Governor Yeh wrote to Sir John 
Bowring :— 

‘In a letter from his Excellency Admiral 
Seymour, received some days ago, he says, 
that the present proposition is in no way 
connected with those of former years; that 
his demand is simply for the admission of 
the foreign representatives. The propo- 
sition made before was objected to by the 
entire population of Canton; the people 
affected by the present proposition are the 
same Canton people; the city is the same 
Canton city ; it is not another and separate 
Canton city. How can it besaid that there 
is no connection whatever between the two 
propositions? But more than this, the 
Canton people are very fierce and violent, 
differing in temper from the inhabitants of 
other provinces; admission into the city 
was refused you in 1849 by the people of 
Canton; and the people of Canton of the 
present day are the people of Canton of the 
year 1849 ; and there is this additional 
difficulty in mooting the question of ad- 
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mitting British subjects into the city now, 
namely, that the strong feeling against your 
Excellency’s countrymen having been ag- 
gravated by the terrible suffering to which 
the people have been subjected without 
a cause, they are even more averse to the 
concession than they were before.’ 


That is perfectly natural, and should 
have put an end to the mooting of the 
question at the time. It is important 
that hon. Gentlemen should address 
themselves to this point, on which there 
is much misconception out of doors— 
namely, do the Chinese authorities act 
in good faith when they tell you that they 
cannot with convenience or safety carry 
out that clause of the Treaty which pro- 
vides for the admission of the English 
into Canton? I believe that they act in 
good faith, and the facts, I think, prove 
it. A previous Governor of Canton 
wrote to his Emperor with quaintness, 
but much truth,—‘The inhabitants of 
Canton who are anxious to fight are 
many, but those who are conversant with 
justice are few.’ I think that this may 
also be said of the merchants of Liver- 
pool, whose memorial I have read. The 
papers already before Parliament are full 
of proofs of the kind. There is a com- 
munication from Sir George Bonham, 
stating that when a number of our 
merchants removed to Foo-Chow-foo 
they took with them their native servants 
from Canton; but these were found to 
be so pugnacious that the inhabitants of 
the province of Fokien, in which Foo- 
Chow-foo is situated, begged that they 
(the Cantonese) might all be sent away. 
But, under any circumstances, I do not 
think that our admission to the city of 
Canton would be of a farthing’s use. 
There are thousands of inhabitants out- 
side the walls, in the suburbs which have 
been destroyed, and these are the shop- 
keepers and brokers. It is with them 
that we do business, and, if we had free 
access into the city, we should still have 
to do our business outside. Therefore, 
we have no grievance against the Chinese 
for not opening Canton. 

But, supposing everything I nave said 
on this subiect could be contradicted and 
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mvalidated, I have only to ask, whether 
it is right that, with respect to a country 
with which we have Treaty alliances, 
our representative should be allowed to 
declare war, and carry on war, without 
sanction from this country? ‘That is a 
question which I intend scarcely to touch 
upon, because others will be able to deal 
with it better ; but it is apparent, on the 
face of these papers, that the very diffi- 
culty into which we have fallen was 
foreseen, and that our authorities on the 
spot have been warned against the very 
acts they have committed. It is not 
merely that they have acted against 
general principles, which it is the interest 
of all nations to regard; but Sir John 
Bowring has acted positively contrary 
to his instructions in regard to the em- 
ployment of troops. There are letters 
from Lords Malmesbury and Granville, 
and particularly one from Earl Grey, 
which one can read and understand ; 
and these letters gave peremptory direc- 
tions, that on no account aggressive 
measures should be resorted to without 
recourse to England. You have, there- 
fore, to deal with your representative 
abroad, who not only has violated a 
sound principle of international law, but 
has gone against express injunctions. I 
perceive a great change in the tone of 
the correspondence between Sir John 
Bowring and Lord Clarendon, and that 
which passed between him and other 
Ministers with whom he had to deal. 
When Lord Clarendon came into office, 
there seemed to be some slackening of 
the rein, leading to the inference that 
the check previously held over our re- 
presentative was withdrawn, and that 
we were ‘drifting’ into a war with China, 
as we had into the late war, from the 
want of a firm hand on the part of 
persons in authority. Recollecting the 
instructions of Earl Grey,and looking into 
the correspondence that has taken place, 
I cannot help surmising that something 
must have occurred to lead our Plenipo- 
tentiary to suppose, that if we got into 
aconflict with the Chinese on the ques- 
tion of entering Canton, it would not be 
unfavourably regarded at home, The 
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manner, then, in which we have been 
dragged into war, and the position of 
difficulty in which we have been placed, 
are much to be deplored. But, looking 
to the future, I think that you must 
confess that you find yourselves in a very 
difficult position. What are you going 
todo? You have destroyed the whole 
of the suburbs of the town of Canton ; 
you have destroyed the modern resid- 
ences of the merchants down to the 
river’s edge ; you have destroyed several 
hundred yards of streets in the old town; 
that is to say, the busy places of com- 
merce. Right and left, houses have 
perished, or been burnt up by incen- 
diaries, pillaged by rebels, or bombarded 
in order that freer range may be given 
to our guns. I have spoken to some of 
those who have come from China since 
this affair began, and they assure me that 
capitalists will desert Canton, and that 
the town will never be able to recover 
its business. They have deserted Canton 
because they felt too insecure to carry 
on their business, and it is supposed 
that that feeling will be lasting. The 
general impression is, that capital will 
depart from Canton, and receive employ- 
ment in other ports. You have, there- 
fore, destroyed that very port on which 
your commerce depended. It is surely 
not that for which you are carrying on 
war, 

And what is to be your position for 
the future? You have entered into a 
war which cannot be defended. Sir John 
Bowring did not tell Commissioner Yeh 
that this was not a legal ship; but our 
debates are published to the world. Lord 
Lyndhurst is an authority in America 
and France as well as here. What will 
they think of us when they read that the 
noble and learned Lord has declared the 
quarrel to be founded, on our part, on 
a triple illegality, and that we cannot 
really urge a single fact in defence of our 
conduct? We had a very good case 
before, if we had chosen to insist upon 
it ; but the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government has given up the claim for 
admission into Canton. You might have 
gone to Pekin and said, ‘Fulfil the 
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Treaty of 1842, open the gates of Canton 
as you promised to do.’ But Lord Claren- 
don says that this quarrel has nothing 
whatever to do with that. No; it was 
necessary that that ground should be 
abandoned, because, bad as this case is, 
the present Government could rely upon 
no other defence than this about the 
Arrow, inasmuch as the question about 
entering wouid get up an old controversy, 
to which other nations were not parties. 
They were, therefore, obliged to raise a 
quarrel in which they expected other 
nations would join. But do you suppose 
that France and America will join with 


you now, and join in making common | 


cause with you on the ground of this 
Arrow? [speak advisedly when I say, 
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that I believe the American Government | 


will not approve the course that has been 
taken. I believe they will not join in 
these violent proceedings. There are 
some people who know the French Go- 
vernment better than I do; but is it 
likely, when you have so bad, so wretch- 


ed, and so dirty a case as this of the | 


Arrow, that any one will take share in it 


on your side? You must give up your | 


case some time or other; and when so 
proper a time as this to declare that you 
do not approve these miserable proceed- 
ings, which have been carried on in your 
name unwarrantably by your subordin- 
ate representatives ? 

But may not this war, if it should go 
on, lead to complications with other 


Powers? May it not lead to complica- | 


tions with America? I see in these 
papers that the American merchants 
immediately protested against it. An 
American house at Canton has publicly 
protested against this war, as having 
been commenced without notice, and 
have declared that they will therefore 
hold England responsible for any damage 
that may be done to their property. 
Well, what do you propose for the future ? 
Part of the wall of Canton was battered 
down in the expectation that the Govern- 
or would yield. But he has not yielded, 
although you have bombarded the city 
itself, and thrown shells into it. What, 
then, do you propose to do? You have 
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done everything short of burning the 
town —if, indeed, that has not been 
commenced. If you do that, you will 
raise a cry of horror from every civilised 
people. I see by the Indian papers that 
the Friend of India, which is always a 
great advocate of annexation, tells Sir 
John Bowring to play the part of another 
Clive, and to enter upon a career of con- 
quest, and to annex China as we have 
annexed India. Are you sure that ex- 
tensive territorial acquisitions in China 
would be acquiesed in by other Powers? 
The United States of America are only 
half the distance from China that you are. 
They have a great Pacific as well as an 
Atlantic empire. I am not sure that 
America would acquiesce in your making 
an India of China. Does anybody who 
knows anything about China believe that 
you could annex it? It is an empire of 
300,000,000 people. How are you to 
govern them? Nobody that has ever 
thought upon the subject would dream 
of your being able to do so. 

Then what do you propose todo? I 
say, undo what you have done. The 
wisest course which you could adopt 
would be to repudiate the acts of your 
representative, who has acted without 
authority and without instructions. That 
would be a statesmanlike and prudent 
course. Disavow the acts of your repre- 
sentatives in this miserable affair of the 
Arrow; but try, at the same time, to 
get those facilities of international inter- 
course in that great country which your 
merchants so much desire, and which 
your representations will in all proba- 
bility enable you to obtain. America and 
France would lend you a joint influence 
in making such representations, which 
you never can hope to have while you 
are fighting on behalf of this affair of 
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But I have said enough with regard to 
my view upon the subject; I leave the 
matter in the hands of the House. I hope 
we shall not hear it said in this House— 
as it has been in another place—that 
these are barbarous people, and that you 
must deal with them by force. I tell 
you, that if you attempt to deal thus with 
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them, it will be a difficult matter, and 
one, too, that will be costly to the people 
of this country. You will bedisappointed, 
and deservedly so, if relying upon the 
supposition that you will be able to coerce 
the Chinese Government by force—you 
will be disappointed if you think that 
you will be repaid by increased commerce 
for the employment of violence. If you 
make the attempt, you will be disap- 
pointed again, as you have been disap- 
pointed before. And are these people 
so barbarous that we should attempt to 
coerce them by force into granting what 
we wish? Here is an empire in which 
is the only relic of the oldest civilisation 
of the world—one which 2, 700 years ago, 
according to some authorities, had a 
system of primary education—which had 
its system of logic before the time of 
Aristotle, and its code of morals before 
that of Socrates. Here isa country which 
has had its uninterrupted traditions and 
histories for so long a period—that sup- 
plied silks and other articles of luxury to 
the Romans 2,000 yearsago! They are 
the very soul of commerce in the East. 
You find them carrying on their industry 
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in foreign countries with that assiduity 
and laboriousness which characterise the 
Scotch and the Swiss. You find them 
not as barbarians at home, where they 
cultivate all the arts and sciences, and 

where they have carried all, except one, 

to a point of perfection but little below 
our own—but that oneis war. You have 

there a people who have carried agricul- 

ture to such a state as to become horti- 

culture, and whose great cities rival in 

population those of the Western world. 

There must be something in such a 

people deserving of respect. If, in speak- 

ing of them, we stigmatise them as bar- 

barians, and threaten them with force 

because we say they are inaccessible to 

reason, it must be because we do not 

understand them; because their ways are 

not our ways, nor our ways theirs. Is 

not so venerable an empire as that de- 

serving of some sympathy—at least of 
some justice—at the hands of conserva- 

tive England? To the representatives” 
of the people in this House I commend 

this question, with full confidence that 

they will do justice to that people. 
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{In the year 1849, the revolutionary or reforming spirit, which had agitated Europe fora 
year before, was either repressed by violence, or had grown languid by reaction, 
Among the events, however, which excited the feelings of the English people strongly, 
was the armed intervention of Russia in the affairs of Hungary, and in support of the 
despotism of Austria. There is little doubt that the indignation which was roused in 
England at this act of the Emperor Nicholas, gave strength, a few years subsequently, 

“to the feeling which prompted the Crimean War. Mr. Cobden on both occasions 
pleaded for the adoption of a principle of non-intervention. On the present, his 
motion, which ran, ‘ That an humble address be presented to Her Majesty, praying 
that she will be graciously pleased to direct her Principal Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs to enter into communications with Foreign Powers, inviting them to concur in 
Treaties, binding the respective parties, in the event of any future misunderstanding, 
which cannot be arranged by amicable negotiation, to refer the matter in dispute to 
the decision of arbitrators,’ was rejected by moving the previous question. Majority, 
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I po not remember rising to address 
the House on any occasion when I felt 
more desirous to be indulged with its 
attention ; because, representing as I do 
a very numerous body out of this House, 
who take a deep interest in the question, 
I feel regret on their account, as well as 
for the cause I have in hand, that there 
should be so much misapprehension in 
the House in reference to the motion I 
am about to make. What has just fallen 
from the hon. Member for Bucks (Mr. 
Disraeli) is a proof of this misconception; 
for he would not have presumed to sneer 
at a motion before it was made, unless he 
had conceived that there was something 
so unreasonable and preposterous about 
it, that it ought to be condemned before 
it was heard. I have heard that hon. 
Gentleman indulge in a sneer before, on 
many occasions ; but they have been 
ex post facto sneers. I have never until 
now heard him sneer at a matter by anti- 


cipation. He has grounded that sneer on 
an observation drawn forth by a subject 
which was calculated above all others to 
move the milk of human kindness in our 
bosoms. How it was possible for an hon. 
Member, in reference to the answer re- 
turned by the American President to 
Lady Franklin’s letter, to indulge in a 
sneer of that kind, I cannot understand ; 
unless it be that the hon. Gentleman is 
incapable of anything but sneering. I 
accept those acts of the American and 
Russian Governments as proofs that we 
live in altered times. As the right hon. 
Member for the University of Oxford 
(Mr. W.E. Gladstone) has well observed; 
at no former period of the world’s history 
has there been an instance of foreign 
Governments sending out, at their ex- 
pense, to seek for scientific adventurers, 
unconnected with their own community. 
Accepting this as a proof that we live in 
different times from those that are past, 
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I think there is nothing unreasonable 
in our seeking to take another step to- 
wards consolidating the peace of nations, 
and securing us against the recurrence 
of the greatest calamity that can afflict 
mankind. 

I stand here the humble representative 
of two distinct bodies, both of some 
importance in the community. In the 
first place, I represent on this occasion, 
and for this specific motion alone, that 
influential body of Christians who repu- 
diate war in any case, whether offensive 
or defensive; I also represent that 
numerous portion of the middle classes 
of this country, with the great bulk of 
the working classes, who have an abhor- 
rence of war, greater than at any former 
period of our history, and who desire 
that we should take some new precau- 
tions, and, if possible, obtain some guar- 
antees, against the recurrence of war in 


future. Those two classes have found in | 


the motion which I am about to submit 
a common ground—and I rejoice at it— 
on which they can unite without com- 
promising their principles, on one side 
or the other. It is not necessary that 
any one in this House, or out of it, who 
accedes to this motion, should be of 
opinion that we are not justified, under 
any circumstances, in resorting to war, 
even in self-defence. It is only necessary 
that you should be agreed that war is a 
great calamity, which it is desirable we 
should avoid if possible. If you feel that 
the plan proposed is calculated to attain 
the object sought, you may vote for it 
without compromising yourselves on the 
extreme principle of defensive war. I 
assume that every one in this House 
would only sanction war, in case it was 
imperatively demanded on our part, in 
defence of our honour, or our just inter- 
ests. I take it that every one here would 
repudiate war, unless it were called for 
by such motives, I assume, moreover, 
that there is not a man in this House 
who would not repudiate war, if those 
objects—the just iriterests and honour of 
the country—could be preserved by any 
other means. My object is to see if we 
cannot devise some better method than 
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war for attaining those ends; and my 
plan is, simply and solely, that we should 
resort to that mode of settling disputes 
in communities, which individuals resort 
to in private life. I only want you to go 
one step farther, to carry out in another 
instance the principle which you recog- 
nise in other cases—that the intercourse 
between communities is nothing more 
than the intercourse of individuals in the 
aggregate. I want to know why there 
may not be an agreement between this 
country and France, or between this 
country and America, by which the 
nations should respectively bind them- 
selves, in case of any misunderstanding 
arising which could not be settled by 
mutual representation or diplomacy, to 
refer the dispute to the decision of arbi- 
trators. By arbitrators I do not mean 
necessarily crowned heads, or neutral 
states; though we have examples where 
disputes have been referred to crowned 
heads, and where their arbitrament has 
been eminently successful. There is a 
case where the United States and France 
referred a dispute to England; a case in 
which England and the United States 
referred a dispute to Russia; one in 
which the United States and Mexico 
referred a question to Prussia, and one 
in which the United Statesand England 
referred a case to the King of the Nether- 
lands. These cases were all eminently 
successful, If one failed in its immediate 
object, there is no instance in which a 
war has followed after such a reference. 
But I do not confine myself to the plan 
of referring disputes to neutral Powers. 
I see the difficulty of two independent 
states, like England and France, doing 
so, aS one might prefer a republic for 
the arbitrator, and the other a monarchy. 
Ishould prefer to see these disputes re- 
ferred to individuals, whether designated 
commissioners, or plenipotentiaries, or 
arbitrators, appointed from one country 
to meet men appointed from another 
country to inquire into the matter and 
decide upon it; or,if theycannot do so, to 
have the power of calling inan umpire, as 
is done in all arbitrations. I propose that 
these individuals should have absolute 
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power to dispose of the question sub- 
mitted to them. 

I want to show that I am practical 
on this occasion, and, therefore, I will 
cite some cases in which this method of 
arranging difficulties has already been 
resorted to. In 1794 we had a Treaty 
with America, for the settlement of cer- 
tain British claims on the American Go- 
vernment. ‘Those claims were referred 
to four commissioners, two appointed on 
each side, with the proviso that they 
should elect unanimously, an arbitrator ; 
in case they should not agree in the 
choice of an arbitrator, it was provided 
that the representatives of each country 
should put the names of certain arbitra- 
tors into an urn, one to be drawn out by 
lot ; and this arbitrator and the four 
commissioners decided by a majority 
all thecases brought beforethem. Again, 
in the Treaty of 1814 with the United 
States, provision was made for settling 
most important matters, precisely in the 
way I now propose. Provision was 
made for settling the boundary between 
the United States and Canada, for some 
thousands of miles; also for defining the 
right to certain islands lying on the 
coast; and for settling the boundary be- 
tween Maine and New Brunswick. The 
plan was this: each country named a 
commissioner; the commissioners were 
to endeavour to agree on these disputed 
points ; and the matters on which they 
could not agvee were referred to some 
neutral state. All the matters referred 
to them—and most important they were 
—were arranged by mutual conference 
and mutual concessions, except the ques- 
tion of the Maine boundary, which was 
accordingly referred to the king of the 
Netherlands. Afterwards, exception was 
taken to his decision by the United 
States ; the matter remained open till the 
time of Lord Ashburton’s mission; and 
it was finally settled by him, But in no 
case has any such reference ever, been 
followed by war. In 1818 there was a 
Convention with America, for settling 
the claims made by that country for cap- 
tured negroes during the war. It was 
agreed to refer that matter tothe Emperor 
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of Russia; and he decided in favour of 
the principle of compensation. He was 
then appealed to by both the Govern- 
ments to define a mode by which this 
compensation should be adjudged; and 
his plan was this: he said, ‘Let each 
party name a commissioner and an arbi- 
trator ; let the commissioners meet, and, 
if they can agree, well and good ; if not, 
let the names of the arbitrators be put 
into an urn, and one drawn out by lot; 
and that arbitrator and the two commis- 
sioners shall decide the question by a ma- 
jority.” This method was adopted, and 
compensation to the extent of 1,200,000 
dollars was given, without any difficulty. 
Hence, it appears that what I propose is 
no novelty, no innovation; it has been 
practised, and practised with success ; I 
only want you to carry the principle a 
little farther, and resort to it, in anticipa- 
tion, as a mode of arranging all quarrels. 

For this reason, I propose an address 
to the Crown, praying that Her Majesty 
will instruct her Foreign Secretary to 
propose to foreign Powers to enter into 
treaties, providing that, in case of any 
future misunderstanding, which cannot 
be settled by amicable negotiation, an 
arbitration, such as I have described, 
shall be resorted to. There is no diffi- 
culty in fixing the means of arbitration, 
and providing the details; for arbitration 
is so much used in private life, and is, 
indeed, made parts of so many statutes 
and Acts of Parliament, that there is no 
difficulty whatever in carrying out the 
plan, provided you are agréed as to the 
policy of doing so. Now, I shall be 
met with this objection—I have heard 
it already—and I know there are Mem- 
bers of this House who purpose to vote 
against the motion on this ground: they 
say, ‘ What is the use of a treaty of this 
sort, between France and England, for 
instance; the parties would not observe 
the treaty; it would be a piece of waste 
paper ; they would go to war, as before, 
in spite of any treaty.” It would bea 
sufficient answer to this objection to say, 
‘ What is the use of any treaty? What is 
the use of the Foreign Office? What is 


the use of your diplomacy ?’ You might 
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shut up the one and cashier the other. 
I maintain, that a treaty binding two 
countries to refer their disputes to arbi- 
tration, is just as likely to be observed as 
any other treaty. Nay, I question very 
much whether it is not more likely to be 
observed ; because, I think there is no 
object which other countries will be less 
likely to seek than that of having a war 
with a country so powerful as England. 
Therefore, if any provision were made 
by which you might honourably avoid a 
war, that provision would be as gladly 
sought by your opponents as by your- 
selves. But I deny that, as a rule, 
treaties are violated ; as a rule, they are 
respected and observed. I do not find 
that wars, generally, arise out of the 
violation of any specific treaty—they 
more commonly arise out of accidental 
collisions ; and, as a rule, treaties are 
observed by powerful States against the 
weak, just as well as by weak States 
against the powerful. I, therefore, see 
no difficulty specially applying to a 
treaty of this kind, greater than exists 
with other treaties. There would be 
this advantage, at all events, in having 
a treaty binding another country to re- 
fer all disputes to arbitration. If that 
country did not fulfil its engagement, it 
would enter into war with the brand of 
infamy stamped upon its banners. It 
could not proclaim to the world that it 
was engaged in a just and necessary war. 
On the contrary, all the world would 
point to that nation as violating a treaty, 
by going to war with a country with 
whom they had engaged to enter into 
arbitration, I anticipate another objec- 
tion which I have heard made: they 
say, ‘You cannot entrust the great in- 
terests of England to individuals or 
commissioners.’ That difficulty springs 
out of the assumption, that the quarrels 
with foreign countries are about ques- 
tions involving the whole existence of 
theempire. On the contrary, whenever 
these quarrels take place, it is generally 
upon the most minute and absurd pre- 
texts—so trivial that it is almost impos- 
sible, on looking back for the last hun- 
dred years, to tell precisely what any 
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war was about. I heard the other day 
of a boy going to see a model of the 
battle of Waterloo, and when he asked 
what the battle was about, neither the 
old soldier who had charge of the exhi- 
bition, nor any one in the room, could 
answer the question. I may quote the 
remark made the other night by the 
noble Lord (J. Russell) at the head of 
the Government—that the last two wars 
were unnecessary—in which I quite agree 
with him. 

But, to return to the point whether 
or not commissioners might be entrusted 
with the grave matters which form the 
subjects of dispute between nations, I 
would draw the attention of the House 
to the fact, that already you do virtually 
entrust these matters to individuals. 
Treaties of peace, made after war, are 
entrusted to individuals to negotiate 
and carry out. Take the case of Lord 
Castlereagh, representing the British 
power at the Congress of Vienna. He 
had full power to bind this country to 
the Treaty of Vienna. When, on the 
2oth of March, 1815, Mr. Whitbread 
brought on the subject of the Treaty, 
with the view of censuring his conduct 
and that of the Government, Lord 
Castlereagh distinctly told the House, 
‘I did not wait for instructions at 
Vienna; I never allowed the machine 
of the Congress to stand still for want of 
my concurrence on important matters ; 
I took upon myself the responsibility of 
acting ; and if the interests and honour 
of England have been sacrificed, I stand 
here alone responsible.’ I want to 
know, whether as good men as Lord 
Castlereagh could not be found to settle 
these matters before, as after, a twenty 
years’ war? Why not depute to a 
plenipotentiary the same powers before 
a conflict as you give him after? For 
these matters can only be settled by 
empowering individuals to act for you ; 
and let the Government instruct them 
as they will, a discretionary power, after 
all, must be left, when they are to bind 
the country towards other States. Take 
the case of Lord Ashburton, settling the 
Maine boundary question in America, 
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He had the power to bind this country 
to anything he set his hand to. No 
doubt he had his instructions from the 
Government, but he presents his creden- 
tials to the American Government, and 
is received by them as authorised to 
bind this country to anything he agrees 
to do. All I want is, that this should 
be done before, and not after, engaging 
in a war—done to avert the war, rather 
than to make up the difference after the 
parties are exhausted by the conflict. 


Probably I shall be told that there are - 


signs of a pacific tendency on the part 
of the Government and the country ; it 
will be said that we are carrying out a 
pacific policy, and that there is no 
necessity for passing any resolution to 
impose on the Government the obligation 
of giving us this guarantee. But I do 
not see that this is in process of being 
done. I do not see any proof, in the 
last five or six years, that the Govern- 
ment has been increasing in its confid- 
ence of peace being preserved, or gain- 
ing security for its preservation. In the 
last ten years we have increased our 
armed forces by 60,000; in the army, 
navy, and ordnance, the expenditure 
has been augmented sixty to seventy per 
cent. From 1836, down to last year, 
there is no proof of the Government 
having any confidence in the duration of 
peace, or possessing increased security 
against war. I think the inference is 
quite the contrary. In the committees on 
which I have been sitting, I have seen an 
amount of preparation for war which has 
astounded me; and I dare say other 
honourable Gentlemen would share my 
alarm at the state of things. But I con- 
fess, when I have looked into what we 
are doing in the way of provision of war- 
like stores, means of aggression, and 
preparations for defence against some 
foreign enemy, I have been astonished 
at the warlike expenditure that is going 
on. What will honourable Gentlemen 
think when they know that we have 
170,000 barrels of gunpowder in store? 
Besides that, we have sixty-five millions 
of ball-cartridges made up ready for use. 
(Hear, hear, anda laugh, from the Pro- 
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tectionist benches.) The public will 
not laugh when they read what I say. 
They will not join the honourable Mem- 
bers for counties opposite in laughing 
at this statement. We have 50,000 
pieces of cannon in store, besides those 
afloat, and in arsenals, and garrisons, 
and batteries. There are 5,000,000 of 
cannon-balls and shells in the stores, and 
1,200,000 sand-bags, ready for use when- 
ever they are needed. There is a pro- 
vision equal to three or four years’ con- 
sumption of these articles in the height 
of the French war. You have, in 
barrelled gunpowder alone, a supply 
equal to nearly three years’ consumption 
of that article in the height of the French 
war, and equal to fifteen years’ consump- 
tion at the present rate, to say nothing of 
the sixty-five millions of ball-cartridges. 
Does this look as if the Government 
thought we had made any great way in 
the preservation of peace? Is it the 
part of a country, assured of peace, to 
make all this provision against ware 
You have spent, in the last five or six 
years, on an average, twice as much in 
fortifications, in steam-basins, in docks, 
in barracks, in means of aggressive and 
defensive warfare, as at any period since 
the peace; and my hon. Friend the 
Member for Montrose (Mr. Hume), who 
has looked much longer and deeper into 
those subjects than I have, believes it is 
more than was spent in the same time 
for those objects during the war. Since 
1836 you have doubled the expenditure 
of the ordnance department. It is in 
that department that the great increase 
takes place; because, in the progress of 
mechanical invention, and the improve- 
ments made in the science of projectiles, 
it is found that the artillery and engineer 
corps are the arms of the service on 
which the fate of battles mainly depends. 

So, again, in the case of steam-basins. 
A great discovery came to the aid of 
civilisation—the discovery of Fulton— 
which he and others probably hoped 
would be made contributory to the un- 
alloyed improvement and happiness of 
mankind. What has been the effect in our 
case? Wecommenced the construction 
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of asteam-navy. I do not say whether 
it was necessary or not, but I want 
you to try and make it in some degree 
unnecessary in future. The Govern- 
ment continued to increase the steam- 
navy, until we had as much money spent 
in steam vessels of war as we had invested 
in our merchant-steamers. I made this 
statement last year; I repeat it advisedly, 
as capable of the strictest proof. It was 
then received with incredulity and sur- 
prise by the right hon. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Sir C. Wood) ; some 
facts which I showed him afterwards 
rather staggered him, and I am now 


prepared to prove that when I stated the , 


fact last year, it was strictly true that we 
had invested in steam-vessels of war a 
larger amount than the whole cost of our 
mercantile steam marine; that we had 
expended far more in steam-basins and 
docks for repair of those vessels than 
was invested in the private docks and 
yards, for building and repairing private 
steamers. 

What are we to deduce from these 
facts? That instead of making the pro- 
gress of civilisation subservient to the 
welfare of mankind—instead of making 
the arts of civilisation available for in- 
creasing the enjoyments of life—you are 
constantly bringing these improvements 
in science to bear upon the deadly con- 
trivances of war, and thus are making 
the arts of peace and the discoveries of 
science contribute to the barbarism of 
the age. But will anybody presume to 
answer me by the declaration that we 
want no further guarantee for the pre- 
servation of peace? Will any one tell 
me that I am not strictly justified and 
warranted in trying, at all events, to bring 
to bear the opinion of this House, of the 
country, and of the civilised world, upon 
some better mode of preserving peace 
than that which imposes upon us almost 
all the burdens which war formerly used 
to entail? We are now spending every 
year on our armaments more than we 
spent annually, in the seven years’ war, 
in the middle of the last century. There- 
fore, far from being deterred by sneers, 
I join most heartily and contentedly with 
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those worthy men out of the House, who 
are inspired by higher motives than I 
can hope to bring to bear on thisoccasion, 
and which I could not probably so rightly 
urge as I do those which come within 
your province; I join most heartily in 
sharing the odium, the ridicule, the 
calumny, and the derision, which some 
are attempting to cast upon those advo- 
cates of peace and of reduced armaments. 

But I wish to know where this system 
is to end. I have sat on thearmy, navy, 
and ordnance committees, and I see no 
limit to the increase of our armaments 
under the existing system. Unless you 
can adopt some such plan as I propose, 
unless youcan approach foreign countries 
in a conciliatory spirit, and offer to them 
some kind of assurance that you do not 
wish to attack them, and receive the 
assurance that you are not going to be 
assailed by them, I see no necessary or 
logical end to the increase of our estab- 
lishments. For the progress of scientific 
knowledge will lead to aconstant increase 
of expenditure. There is no limit but the 
limit of taxation, and that, I believe, you 
have nearly reached. I shall probably be 
told that my plan would not suit all cases. 
I think it would suit all cases a great 
deal better than the plan which is now 
resorted to. At all events, arbitration 
is more rational, just, and humane than 
the resort tothesword. Inthe one case, 
you make men what they are never 
allowed to be in private life—the judge 
in their own case ; you make them judge, 
jury, and executioner. In the other case, 
you refer the dispute to impartial indi- 
viduals, selected for their intelligence 
and general capabilities. In any case, 
and under any circumstances, I do not 
see why my plan should not have the 
advantage over that now adopted. IfI 
am opposed by supposititious cases, and 
told that my plan would not apply to 
such, I take my stand upon past expe- 
rience, and will show you numerous 
instances where it would have applied. 
Nay, I am prepared to show that all the 
unavoidable quarrels we have had during 
the last twenty-years—I mean those 
which could not have been avoided by 
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any conduct on the part of our Govern- | 


ment—all these might have been more 
fitly settled by arbitration than in any 
other way; and I will appeal to the 
right hon. Gentlemen on both sides of 
this House, who have filled the highest 
offices of Government, when such dis- 
putes have arisen, whether they would 
not have felt relieved from harassing 
responsibilities, had they had this prin- 
ciple of arbitration to rely on, in these 
cases. 

Take the case of 1837, when a dispute 
arose with Russia, about the confiscation 
of a ship in the Black Sea, called the 
Vixen. The noble Lord, the Member 
for Tiverton, was then Foreign Secretary. 
He knows very well that this vessel was 
sent to the Black Sea by a certain party, 
with a particular object; the thing was 
entirely got up. I was in Constantinople 
at the time, and knew the whole history 
of it. That vessel was freighted and 
sent to the coast of Circassia, for the very 
purpose of embroiling us with Russia ; 
and immediately she was seized, there 
was a party in this country ready to raise 
an excitement against the noble Lord, 
for submitting to the arrogant spoliation 
of the Russian Government. Had we then 
had an arbitration treaty with Russia, 
would not that have been the best possible 
resource for the noble Lord in that case, 
and have enabled him to escape the 
party attacks made upon him in this 
country? That question, which, after 
all, did not involve an amount of pro- 
perty exceeding 2,000/. or 3,000/., might 
have been settled by a petty jury of 
twelve honest tradesmen, quite as well 
as by the noble Lord at the Foreign 
Office. 

Will any one, for a moment, tell me 
that the disputes about the boundary 
between Maine and New Brunswick, 
and the misunderstanding respecting 
Oregon, might not have been settled by 
arbitration? I prefer the appointment 
of commissioners to that of crowned 
heads—because I would have men who 
are most competent to judge of the sub- 
ject in dispute. or instance, this was 
a geographical question: why should 
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not the two ablest geographers of this 
country have met those of the United 
States, assuming them otherwise quali- 
fied by moral character and general at- 
tainments, and have been authorised to 
call in an umpire, if necessary? Sup- 
posing the case to have been left to the 
decision of such an umpire as Baron 
Humboldt, for example; would he not 
have decided far more correctly than 
any war would be likely to do? I know 
that the Oregon question caused the 
liveliest apprehensions to those who 
were engaged on both sides, in this dis- 
pute, in 1846. I am aware that Mr. 
M‘Lane, the American Minister, felt 
the greatest solicitude, and manifested 
the deepest anxiety on the arrival of 
every packet, and I know how anxious 
he was that the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir R. Peel) should remain in office 
till the question was settled. I know 
what he felt, and what every Minister 
in a similar position must feel, on such 
occasions. The great difficulty was lest 
party spirit and popular excitement 
should arise on either side of the water, 
to hinder and perplex the efforts of those 
who were interested in its settlement. 
It is to remove that difficulty in future 
—to prevent the interposition of bad 
passions and popular prejudices in these 
disputes—that I desire to have provision 
made, beforehand, for the settlement of 
any quarrel that may arise by arbitration. 

There was another case, in 1841, the 
danger from which was, in my mind, 
the most imminent of all—I mean the 
case of Mr. M‘Leod, who had been 
taken and imprisoned by the State of 
New York, and tried for his life, for 
having, as he himself avowed, taken 
part in the burning of the Caroline, in 
which an American citizen lost his life. 
Our Government claimed to have this 
question decided between the general 
Government of the United States and 
themselves. But the Government of the 
United States said that they had not the 
power to remove the case out of the 
New York Court, and that they could 
not prevent the State of New York 
proceeding in the matter. We all know 
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the excitement which took place on that 
occasion. There was great irritation in 
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country. Now, if Mr. M‘Leod had been | 


executed, what would the consequence 
have been in this country? Why, the 
old cry of our honour being involved 
would have been raised. [An hon. 
Member : ‘Certainly.’] An hon, Mem- 
ber says, ‘Certainly.’ But what means 
would you take to vindicate your hon- 
our? You would go to war, and, for 
the one life that had been taken away, 
you would sacrifice the lives of thousands, 
nay, perhaps, tens of thousands. But 
would all this sacrifice of human life 
restore the life of the man on whose 
account you were fighting? Would it 
not be mnch wiser if, instead of resorting 
to war,—which is nothing but wholesale 
murder, if war can be avoided,—you 
had recourse to arbitration, by which, 
indeed, you could as little restore the 
individual to life, as by the employment 
of all your military forces, but by which 
you might obtain a provision for his 
widow and family, and which, be it 
remarked, is no part of the object of 
those who engage in wars? 

Now, there is another case, upon 
which I call the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Sir R. Peel) as a witness into 
court—the case of Mr. Pritchard, a 
missionary, and the consul of this coun- 
try at Tahiti, who had been put under 
arrest by the French admiral. When 
this news first arrived in this country, 
from a distance of 12,000 or 14,000 
miles, the press, both here and in 
France, sounded the tocsin, and national 


prejudices and hatreds were invoked on | 


both sides. The French Minister, M. 
Guizot, was told that he was going to 
succumb to the dictation of England ; 
and in this country, it was said that the 
honour of England was sacrificed to the 
insolence of France. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir R. Peel), then at the 
head of affairs, rose in his place in this 
House, and declared that the insult 
offered was one of the grossest outrages 
ever committed, and was inflicted in the 
grossest manner. That added to the 
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difficulty of dealing with the question in 
the proper manner. M. Guizot and 
Lord Aberdeen also complained of the 
conduct of the press of both countries, 
which exasperated the national animosity 
on that occasion, and rendered it more 
difficult to settle the question amicably. 
I now ask the right hon. Gentleman, if 
he would not have felt consoled and 
happy, in 1844, if a treaty of arbitration 
had existed between this country and 
France, by which this miserable and 
trumpery question might have been at 
once withdrawn from the arena of 
national controversy, and placed under 
the adjudication of a commission set 
apart for that purpose ? 

I may be told that none of these 
instances had led to or terminated in 
war. That is true. But they led to an 
enormous amount of expenditure; and, 
what is worse, to lasting hate between 
nations. I have no hesitation in saying 
that these disputes have cost this country 
30,000,000/. sterling. They not only 
led to expenditure in preparation for 
war at the time, but they occasioned a 
permanent increase in your establish- 
ments, as I have shown you on a former 
occasion, and you are now paying every 
year for the increase of these establish- 
ments which was then made. 

Now, I would ask, in the face of 
these facts, where is the argument you 
can use against the reasonable proposi- 
tion which I now put forward? I may 
be told that, even if you make treaties 
of this kind, you cannot enforce the 
award. I admit it. I am no party to 
the plan which some advocate—no doubt 
with the best intentions—of having a 
Congress of nations, with a code of laws 
—a supreme court of appeal, with an 
army to support its decisions. J am no 
party to any such plan. I believe it 
might lead to more armed interference 
than takes place at present. The hon. 
Gentleman opposite, who is to move 
an amendment to my motion (Mr. 


| Urquhart), has evidently mistaken my 
| object. 


| ingly attentive in tacking on amend- 


The hon. Gentleman is exceed- 


ments to other persons’ motions. 


My 
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justification for alluding to him, on the 
present occasion, is, that he has founded 
his amendment on a misapprehension of 
what my motion is. He has evidently 
conceived the idea that I have a grand 
project for putting the whole world 
under some court of justice. I have no 
such plan in view at all ; and, therefore, 
neither the hon. Gentleman, nor any 
other person, will answer my arguments, 
if he has prepared a speech assuming 
that I contemplate anything of the kind. 
I have no plan for compelling the fulfil- 
ment of treaties of arbitration. I have 
no idea of enforcing treaties in any other 
way than that now resorted to. I do 
not, myself, advocate an appeal to 
arms; but that which follows the vio- 
lation of a treaty, under the present 
system, may follow the violation of a 
treaty of arbitration, if adopted. What 
I say, however, is, if you make a treaty 
with another country, binding it to refer 
any dispute to arbitration, and if that 
country violates that treaty, when the 
dispute arises, then you will place it in 
a worse position before the world—you 
will place it in so infamous a position, 
that I doubt if any country would enter 
into war on such bad grounds as that 
country must occupy. 

I may be told that this is not the time 
to bring forward sucha motion. I never 
knew a good motion brought forward in 
a bad season. But it may be said, that 
the time is badly chosen, because there 
are wars on the Continent now. I quite 
disagree to that. Is there anything in 
those wars so inviting, that we should 
hesitate before we take precautionsagainst 
their recurrence? I should have thought, 
on the contrary, that what is taking place 
on the Continent is the very reason why 
we should take every precaution now. 
There were none of these wars, with the 
exception of that between Schleswig and 
Denmark, to which international treaties 
would apply ; because they are all either 
civil wars, or wars of insurrection, and 
rebellion. This war between Schleswig 
and Denmark was an instance of the very 
insignificant means by which you could 
produce widespread mischief in this com- 
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mercial age. Is there a case where the 
principle of arbitration, in the persons of 
first-rate historians or jurists, could be 
adopted with more advantage than in the 
case of Schleswig and Denmark? It is 
difficult to see how the dispute is ever to 
be settled by going to war, for one party 
being stronger by land, and the other by 
sea, there may be no end of the conflict. 
But see what mischief this dispute has 
occasioned to others. The blockade of 
the Elbe, the great artery of the north of 
Europe, has shut out their supplies, not 


from Schleswig, but from Germany. It 
has interrupted the commerce of not 
merely a small Danish province, but the 
whole world. The people of Schleswig, 
who have comparatively no manufactures, 
are not punished, but your fellow-citizens 
in Manchester, your miners in North- 
umberland, and the wine-growers of the 
Gironde are punished. Mischief is done 
all over the world by this petty quarrel, 
which could be more properly settled by 
arbitration than by any other means. 


Let not people turn this matter into ridi- 
cule by saying that I want to make arbi- 
tration treaties with everybody —even 
Bornean pirates. Hon. Gentlemen may 
create a laugh by coupling together a 
Bornean pirate and a member of the 
Society of Friends. But I do not want 
to make treaties with Bornean pirates or 
the inhabitants of Timbuctoo. I shall 
be quite satisfied, as a beginning, if I see 
the noble Lord, or any one filling his 
place, trying to negotiate an arbitration 
treaty with the United States, or with 
France. But I should like to bind our- 
selves to the same principle with the 
weakest and smallest States. I should 
be as willing to see it done with Tuscany, 
Belgium, or Holland, as with France or 
America, because I am anxious to prove 
to the world that we are prepared to 
submit our misunderstandings, in all 
cases, to a purer and more just arbitra- 
ment than that of brute force. Whilst I 
do not agree with those who are in favour 
of a Congress of nations, I do think that 
if the larger and more civilised Powers 
were to enter into treaties of this kind, 
their decisions would become precedents, 
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and you would in this way, in the course 
of time, establish a kind of common law 
amongst nations, which would save the 
time and trouble of arbitration in each 
individual case. 

I do not anticipate any sudden or great 
change in the character of mankind, nor 
do I expect a complete extinction of 
those passions which form part of our 
nature. But I donot think there is any- 
thing very irrational in expecting that 
nations may see that the present system 
of settling disputes is barbarous, demor- 
alising, and unjust ; that it wars against 
the best interests of society, and that it 
ought to give place to a mode more 
consonant with the dictates of reason 
and humanity. I do not see anything in 
the present state of European society to 
prevent us from discussing this matter, 
and hoping that it may be brought to a 
satisfactory conclusion. I have abstained 
from dwelling on those topics which 
may excite the feelings of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. I have not entered into 
the horrors of war, or the manifold evils 
to which it gives rise. I will, on the 
present occasion, content myself with the 
description of it by Jeremy Bentham, who 
calls it ‘mischief on the largest scale.’ 
I will leave these topics, and that mode 
of handling the question, to others who 
may discuss the matter, either here or 
elsewhere. I have stated clearly, ex- 
plicitly, and in a matter-of-fact manner, 
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what my object is, in order that it may 
not be misunderstood. I have shown 
examples in which this plan has been 
adopted. All I want is, that we should 
enter into mutual engagements with 
other countries, binding ourselves and 
them, in all future cases of dispute which 
cannot be otherwise arranged, to refer 
the matter to arbitration. No possible 
harm can arise from the failure of my 
plan. The worst that can be said of it 
is, that it will not effect its object—that 
of averting war. We shall then remain 
in that unsatisfactory state in which we 
now find ourselves. I put it to any 
person having a desire to avert war, 
whether, when he sees that the adoption 
of this plan can do no harm, it is not 
just and wise to try whether it may not 
effect good. As it is likely to have that 
effect in the opinion of nearly 200,000 
petitioners to this House—as that is the 
opinion declared by 150 public meetings 
in this country—as it is the opinion ex- 
pressed by members of several town 
councils who calmly discussed this mat- 
ter in their large boroughs—as it is the 
opinion of so many of your reflecting 
and intelligent fellow-citizens—will you 
refuse to them, under the circumstances I 
have stated, this, the only mode that has 
been propounded, of affording a guar- 
antee against war, which we all equally 
deprecate? 


Ose LGN, SP @alslsGey. 
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(The Austrian Government had in the autumn of 1849 advertised in the London papers 
for subscriptions to a loan of 71,000,000 florins (7,100,000/.). The loan was rendered 
necessary in consequence of the condition in which the Austrian finances had been 
placed by the Hungarian revolt, and the measures adopted to put it down. Mr. Cobden 
called public attention to the facts, and at a meeting at the London Tayern made the 
following Speech on this resolution :—‘ That the Government of Austria, having pro- 
posed to raise a loan in foreign countries, capitalists and men of business are thereby 
invited to investigate the financial position of the said Government, and the proba- 
bility of its repaying the loan thus proposed to be contracted; and that it is the opinion 
of this meeting that no valid security is tendered, or can be offered, in the present state 
of the Austrian Government, which would justify prudent men in taking any part of 


the said loan.’} 


Ir has been my privilege to address 
my fellow-countrymen probably as often, 
and in as great a variety of places, as 
any man now living; but I will say, with 
unfeigned confidence, that there never 
was an occasion when I stood before 
my countrymen on more solid and firm 
grounds of justice, of humanity, and of 
sound political economy, than I do at 
this moment. Objections have been 
taken to the course I have pursued in 
this matter, on the ground that I am not 
adhering to sound principles of politi- 
cal economy. I suppose it was thought 
that this was the most vulnerable point 
on which one who had said so much 
on the subject of Free Trade could be 
assailed. I will begin, then, with that 
which the enemy considers his strong 
ground of attack; and I say, that as I 
have gone through thelength and breadth 
of this country, with Adam Smith in my 
hand, to advoeate the principles of Free 
Trade, so I can stand here, supported 


by the same great authority, to denounce 
—not merely for its inherent waste of 
national wealth, not only because it an- 
ticipates income and consumes capital, 
but also on the ground of injustice to 
posterity, in entailing upon the heirs of 
this generation a debt which it has no 
right to call upon them to pay—the loans 
we have this day met to consider. But, 
whilst I come here to denounce as un- 
just, to expose as wasteful, and to de- 
monstrate to be impolitic, the system 
of lending money for the purposes for 
which Austria comes to borrow, I con- 
fine myself to this. I do not purpose to 
recommend that we should go to Parlia- 
ment for a law to prohibit men from 
lending money, if it be their wish to do 
so. All I say is, that I come here to 
try, in a humble way, to do that which 
I have done for Free Trade—to po- 
pularise to the people of this country, 
and of the Continent, those arguments 
with which Adam Smith, David Hume, 
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Ricardo, and every man who has written 
on this subject, have demonstrated the 
funding system to be injurious to man- 
kind, and unjust in principle. I come 
here to try to show to our fellow-coun- 
trymen, that they will act upon a wrong 
principle, and do injury to society, by 
lending the proceeds of their hard and 
industrious labour to the Austrian Go- 
vernment, to beexpended in that bottom- 
less gulf of waste—armies and standing 
armaments. I come here to show the 
impolicy, on general principles, of taking 
such a course. But in this particular 
instance I am not going to confine myself 
to the general principle. I appeal to 
every individual who thinks of lending 
money to the Austrian Government, to 
pause before he does so; because he is 
going to intrust his money toa Power 
that has thrice committed an act of bank- 
ruptcy. [An observation was here made 
by an individual which led to cries of 
‘Turn him out,’ and some confusion 
ensued.] Mr. Cobden proceeded :— 
Turn nobody out. If he be a man who 
has subscribed to this loan, he can only 
have paid ten per cent. as a deposit, and, 
if you will only keep him here, before I 
have done I will satisfy him that it will be 
for his interest to forfeit the deposit. I 
will satisfy him that it will be to his inter- 
est to forfeit his ten per cent. and to pay 
no more. 

But to resume. I say that the Austrian 
Government has three times committed 
acts of bankruptcy, under circumstances 


of great and scandalous injustice, for, 


while personal interests—Imperial in- 
terests—have been well taken care of, the 
general public—the subscribers to the 
loans—have been basely sacrificed. 
Now, what has been the progress of 
Austrian finance since the great war? 
When the Austrian Government come 
to us to borrow money, the least they 
can do is, through their agents, Messrs. 
Hope and Co., to give usa bond fide, 
detailed, and candid debtor and creditor 
statement of their accounts; but we have 
nosuch statement from that Government. 
In the absence of such a detailed and 
official statement, then, we are bound to 
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have recourse to the best private author- 
ities we can find. I will take a work of 
standard reputation, which was published 
in 1840, under the title of ‘ Austria and 
its Future,’ a work well known to be 
from the pen of Baron Andrian, who, 
last year, ably filled the office of Am- 
bassador from the Central German 
Power to the British Court, and a work 
of standard authority on such matters, 
After a precisely detailed statement of 
all the various shuffling manceuvres— 
borrowing, loaning, lotteries, and every 
possible device—with which the Austrian 
Government had been mystifying its 
finance for twenty-five years—from 1815 
to 1840—the author sums up by saying 
that, from 1815 down to 1840, a period 
of profound peace, the Austrian Govern- 
ment has doubled its debt in nominal 
value, but quadrupled its debt in real 
amount, and has increased the interest 
for which it is liable tenfold. The same 
work was republished, in 1846, by 
the same author, with an additional 
volume ; and the author tells us that, at 
that time, not one word had been said 
to disprove his statements respecting 
Austrian finance. He adds, that since 
the period when his book was first 
published, 8,000,000/. more have been 
added to the national debt of Austria ; 
and it therefore comes to this—that from 
1815 to 1847 the Austrian Government, 
during a period of profound peace, with- 
out a foreign war on its hands during 
the whole of that time, has gone on, 
every year, spending more than its in- 
come, and constantly adding to the 
amount of its national debt. Then, in 
1848, whilst Austria had from 300,000 
to 400,o00men under arms—the produce 
of all this wasteful expenditure—came 
that revolutionary epidemic, which 
passed over the Continent, and the 
Government of Austria fell like a house 
of cards, notwithstanding the bayonets 
by which it was supported, and, from 
that time to this, the Austrian empire 
has been in a state of complete anarchy 
and disorder. Vienna, Pesth, Venice, 
Milan, Prague—every capital of the 
empire but Inspruck—have been bom- 
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barded by the forces of the Austrian 
Government, or have been in a state of 
siege ; we have seen the Bank suspend- 
ing specie payments, the Government 
prohibiting the exportation of the pre- 
cious metals, to prevent the foreign 
creditor from being honestly paid his 
due ; and during all this anarchy and 
confusion, both political and financial, 
the Austrian Government has expended, 
at least, double the amount of its annual 
income. I should be afraid to state what 
I have heard persons of good authority 
say is the amount of the floating debt, 
now standing over, in the Austrian 
empire ; but I am within the mark when 
I say, that there is at least 20,000, 000/. 
sterling held over in Austria as the result 
of the last eighteen months’ social, po- 
litical, and financial anarchy. And it 
is to enable the Austrian Government to 
redeem a part of that enormous floating 
debt that they now have the audacity— 
for I cannot call it by any other name— 
to come before the people of Western 
Europe, and ask the honest Dutchman, 
the industrious Englishman, the pains- 
taking, saving Swiss, or Frenchman— 
they do not care who it is—out of their 
hard earnings, to lend them money— 
that is, to throw it into a bottomless pit 
of waste and extravagance. 

Now, { ask you, if an individual has 
committed acts of bankruptcy threetimes, 
is he not very likely to commit such an 
act again, if it answers his purpose? 
Well, the Austrian Government hasevery 
motive to declare itself bankrupt again, 
because it is utterly impossible that, in 
any other way, they can recover from 
their financial embarrassment. They 
never can pay their debt. They may 
now borrow 7,000,000/, sterling, as a 
means of paying off a fraction of the debt 
they have already incurred, and that 
7,000,000/. they are asking for on rather 
humiliating terms; but I warn all men, 
whether in this country or abroad, that 
this is only the beginning of borrowing, 
on the part of the Austrian Government. 
If their finances are to be retrieved by 
borrowing, thi$ is but a drop in the ocean 


to what they must borrow afterwards; | 
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and you must bear in mind, that they 
who lend their money first will be 
swamped and sacrificed to those who 
lend afterwards, and with whom the 
Government will have to submit to harder 
bargains. When I state these facts, I 
do not mention them for the information 
of Messrs. Hope and Co., or any other 
large banking company, in London, 
Amsterdam, Antwerp, or Vienna. [| 
perfectly understand, though not a far- 
thing of this Austrian loan should be re- 
paid—though the Government shall never 
redeem a farthing of it—that it may still 
be a very profitable thing to those agents 
and bankers, who raise the money through 
their connections and customers. I hold 
in my hand the advertisement put forth 
by the Austrian Government in our 
papers, and this is my justification for 
coming here to-day. We have not met 
to talk over Austrian finances and affairs, 
to uncover their sore places, and to tell 
all these hard truths, without having 
been invited to it. Here is an advertise- 
ment, put into our papers, at the expense, 
I suppose, of the Austrian Government, 
inviting everybody to subscribe to the 
loan. The advertisers are so accommo- 
dating, that, in order that nobody may 
be excluded, they say that bonds will be 
issued for sums as low as 100 florins, or 
1o/, It is said that the pith of a lady’s 
letter is to be found in the postscript, 
and I entreat the attention of all persons, 
whether here, in Holland, or in Germany 
—(for I am not merely speaking toa few 
of my countrymen in this room, but what 
I say will be read in Holland, in Ger- 
many, and in France)—to the last line 
of this advertisement. It runs thus:— 
‘ Any subscriber toa higher amount than 
25,000 florins, that is, 2,500/., or any 
person who collects subscriptions to 
an amount surpassing that sum, will 
receive a commission of ¢ per cent. 
on the amount of the payments made.’ 
Now, I ask you, if any shopkeeper or 
huckster in London putan advertisement 
outside his window,—‘ Anybody who 
brings a customer to my shop, who may 
purchase 5s. worth of potatoes or vegeta- 
bles, shall have a commission of 2¢. on 
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that amount,’ would you not pass by on 
the other side, and take especial care to 
have no dealings at his shop? Would 
you not naturally say to yourselves, ‘If 
that man sold a good article, if he was 
true to his word in his dealings, if he 
never cheated anybody, if he had not 
committed foul acts of bankruptcy, or, 
probably, of robbery, he would not be 
under the necessity of offering bribes to 
obtain customers ?’ 

I wish you, and those small capitalists 
who are invited to put their 10/, into this 
raffle, where there are no prizes, to bear 
in mind, that we do not think that our 
meeting will convert any of those bankers, 
or agents, or brokers, whether in Am- 
sterdam or Vienna, who have been 
called on to find out unwary people, 
and get them to subscribe their 25,000 
florins. We never expected to convert 
them, or to meet them on this platform. 
We expect that all those organs of the 
press, which are under the influence of 
these parties,—and they are not a few, 
—we expect that they will not meet what 
I now say by argument, but they will do 
what they are bid to do and to say, and 
will abuse me well. [Here a person 
exclaimed that ‘ there were 10,000 people 
outside, who wanted to get in.’] Mr. 
Cobden continued :—I am glad to hear 
that there are so many assembled outside, 
but they must be content with reading in 
the newspapers to-morrow what we are 
now saying. It is to those small capital- 
ists, of whom I was speaking, —the un- 
wary, the incautious, and the uninform- 
ed class,—that I wish to speak the voice 
of warning ; and, if they will listen to 
me, I will give them the opportunity of 
testing the opinion of the great capitalists, 
with respect to this loan. Messrs. Hope 
and Co., of Amsterdam, the agents for 
the loan, have offered it on such terms 
as, if carried out, would pay 5/. 14s. per 
cent. interest. Now, I would advise 
some canny Dutchrian to go to the 
counting-house of ;Messrs. Hope and 
Co., and say this to them,--‘ You have 
offered to me to take part in a loan, by 
which I shall get 5/. 14s. interest per 
cent. ; that is, nearly twice as much in- 
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terest as we get in Amsterdam, in an 
ordinary way ; I should be content with 
4 per cent. interest, if it were secure; I 
propose to take 1,000/. of your loan; 
and I will be content to receive 4 per 
cent. interest and give you the remain- 
ing 1/. 145., if you will endorse my bond, 
as a guarantee for the payment.’ No, 
no ; the firm are not likely to be caught 
in that way, you may depend upon it. I 
was talking the other day to a gentle- 
man in Lombard-street—one of the most 
experienced, sagacious, and able men in 
that quarter, which is not renowned for 
gullible people—and I asked him for his 
opinion upon this loan. Bear in mind, 
he is a man more consulted by the Go- 
vernment, and Committees of the House 
of Commons, on such matters, than any 
one else on the east of Temple-bar. He 
replied, ‘I donot believe that 200,000/. 
will be raised in all Lombard-street, and 
certainly not one shilling’s worth will be 
taken to hold.’ No, the capitalists will 
not take it to hold. If they subscribe, 
they will take the scrip at IO per cent. 
deposit, in the hope of transferring it, 
at a premium, to some one, who will 
lose his money, not being so well in- 
formed of the valueless character of the 
security. It is on that class that the loss 
will fall. I knew myself, many years 
ago, when resident in the City, a man 
who worked as a porter, on weekly 
wages—his family and himself being 
reduced to that state that they had no 
other earthly dependence—and yet, that 
man had Spanish bonds, to the nominal 
amount of morethan 2,000/. in his pocket, 
which he had purchased when in better 
circumstances. They were not worth 
more than waste paper; but I never 
heard that the great houses that contract- 
ed that loan were ruined by it. No, it 
passed through their hands, and came 
into the hands of poor men, like this 
porter, who had no experience and 
knowledge in such matters; and it is 
to protect such poor men that I now 
utter the voice of warning. 

Now, I ask, when it is known that 
every word I say is strictly within moder- 
ation, and the bounds of truth,—when 
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there is not a man in Lombard-street 
but would endorse every word I utter as 
to the valueless character of this loan, — 
is it not something hateful, humiliating, 
and disgusting, that we have leading 
organs of the press which lend their in- 
fluence, not to throw a shield over the 
unwary and innocent, but to serve the 
purpose of those who have cunning and 
ability to protect themselves? They do 
not come out—that is why I blame them 
—in their leading articles, and tell the 
people, with the authority of their own 
pen, that Austria is trustworthy — that 
this loan is a good investment. No; 
they do not do anything of the kind ; 
but they do their work in the best way 
they can,—by inuendo, by indirect in- 
fluence, and by trying all they can to 
traduce the men who come forward and 
tell the truth in this matter. When I 
take up a public question of this sort, 
and find, instead of my arguments being 


refuted, that I am personally attacked, I . 


consider it the triumph of my cause, 
But the fact is, that these are not the 
only parties that look with disfavour on 
this meeting to-day. I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that there is not a Govern- 
ment in Europe that is not frowning upon 
this meeting. It is not merely Austria 
that disapproves of the meeting. I do 
not believe that our Government likes it. 
I say so much, because I see that the 
organs of the press, especially under the 
influence of the Government, and one, 
in particular, established as the advocate, 
par excellence, of the sound principles of 
political economy, enounced by Adam 
Smith, are forward in condemning this 
meeting. I consider this as the germ of 
a great movement, which will lay bare 
the pretensions of every Government 
that comes before the world for a loan ; 
and will show the bankrupt state—if it 
be bankrupt—of the exchequer of their 
country ; and will hold up to execration 
the objects for which men attempt to 
obtain such loans. 

I consider this almost as much a Rus- 
sian as an Austrian loan. I do not 
separate the two countries. You remem- 
ber when I spoke before, in this place, 
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strongly on the subject of the Russian 
finances. I come here now to repeat 
every word I then uttered. I claim no 
great merit for myself in presuming to 
understand more properly the state of 
Russian finances than many others. It is 
from accident that I have had opportuni- 
ties—and few men, probably not six men 
in England, have had my opportunities— 
of investigating and ascertaining, upon 
the best and safest authority, on the spot, 
where alone you can properly understand 
the matter, what actually is the state of 
the resources of Russia; and I say, 
again, that the Russian Government, in 
the matter of finance, is nothing more nor 
less than a gigantic imposture. There 
are men in Western Europe who know 
what I say to be true, and yet lend 
themselves to spread an opposite delu- 
sion. You have seen in the newspapers, 
that the Government of Russia have 
taken 2,000,000/. of this Austrian loan, 
and that the Russian Government was 
going to subscribe to the Pope’s loan, and 
going to lend the Archduke of Tuscany 
a round sum. This is systematically 
done. These paragraphs are put into the 
papers by men employed by that cunning 
Government, to throw dust in the eyes 
of people. That Government last year 
spent more than its income, and this 
year its deficit is enormous. Russia 
has not paid the expenses of the Hunga- 
rian campaign ; it has made forced con- 
tributions, taking the taxes in advance, 
in the territories through which the troops 
moved, and has given Treasury receipts ; 
and at this moment the Russian Govern- 
ment has no alternative but to increase 
its paper money, and begin an act of 
bankruptcy again, or to come to Western 
Europe for a loan. When she comes 
here, let her well understand that we will 
be here also. 

It is not on mere economical grounds, 
or on grounds of self-interest alone, that 
I oppose these loans; I come here to 
oppose the very principle on which they 
are founded. What is this money want- 
ed for? Austria, with her barbarous 
consort, has been engaged in a cruel 
and remorseless war; and the Austrian 
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Government comes now, and stretches 
forth its bloodstained hand to honest 
Dutchmen and Englishmen, and asks 
them to furnish the price of the devastation 
which has been committed. For there is 
little difference whether the money sub- 
scribed to this loan be furnished a little 
before or after. The money has been 
raised for the war by forced contributions 
and compulsory loans, for which Treasury 
receipts have been given, in the confid- 
ent expectation that this loan would be 
raised to pay them off. I consider that 
this is on principle most unjust and inde- 
fensible. Happily, by the ordinance of 
Divine Providence, war is in its nature 
self-destroying; and if a country en- 
gaged in hostilities were left to itself, 
war must have a speedy termination. 
But this system of foreign loans for war- 
like purposes, by which England, Hol- 
land, Germany, and France are invited 
to pay for the arms, clothing, and food 
of the belligerents, is a system calculated 
almost to perpetuate the horrors of war ; 
and they who lend money for these pur- 
poses are destitute of any one excuse, by 
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which men try to justify to their own 
consciences the resort to the sword. 
They cannot plead patriotism, self-de- 
fence, or even anger, or the lust of mili- 
tary glory. No; but they sit down 
coolly to calculate the chances to them- 
selves of profit or loss, in a game in 
which the lives of human beings are at 
stake. They have not even the pleasure 
—the savage and brutal gratification, 
which ancient and pagan people had, 
when they paid for a seat in the amphi- 
theatre, to witness the bloody combats 
of gladiators in the arena. 

I wish, in conclusion, that it should be 
borne in mind by capitalists everywhere, 
that these are times when it behoves 
them to remember that property has its 
duties as well as its rights: I exhort the 
friends of peace, and advocates of disar- 
mament, throughout the civilised world, 
to exert_themselves to spread a sounder 
morality on this question of war loans, 
and to impress upon the capitalists of 
the world, that they who forget their 
duties are running the risk of endanger- 
ing their rights, 
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(The Russian Government was attempting, at the beginning of the year 1850, to nego- 
tiate a loan, ostensibly for the construction of a railway from St. Petersburg to Moscow. 
There was reason to believe that the true object of this financial operation was to 
cover the deficit occasioned in the Russian finances by its armed intervention in 
Hungary. A meeting was called at the London Tavern to protest against this loan, 
and Mr. Cobden moved the first resolution at the meeting in the following words :— 
_ ‘That the Government of Russia having proposed to raise in this country a loan of 
five millions and a half, professedly for the purpose of completing a railroad from St. 
Petersburg to Moscow, but really to replenish the Imperial exchequer, exhausted by 
the expenses of the war in Hungary, this meeting is of opinion that to lend money to 
the Emperor of Russia for such an object would virtually be to sanction the deeds of 
violence and blood committed by him in Hungary, and to furnish him with the tempt- 
ation and the means for carrying on future schemes of aggression and conquest.’ ] 


I CONGRATULATE the Peace Society 
and the friends of peace in this country, 
that the Emperor of Russia has been 
obliged—unconsciously been obliged, as 
we must as a matter of courtesy suppose 
—to affix his name toa document which 
is not true, in order to obtain a loan of 
five and a half millions in this country. 
I say that that document which has been 
signed by the Emperor of Russia con- 
tains an untruth. I know it to be un- 
true, and it is known to everybody in 
St. Petersburg to be untrue. But I accept 
the untruth as the highest tribute that 
could possibly be paid to the moral power 
of the Peace party in this country. 

I was saying that the pretence put 
forth by the Emperor of Russia, that 
he requires this money to complete the 
railroad from Moscow to St. Petersburg, 
is unfounded in truth. I was at St. 
Petersburg about two years ago, and at 
that time the rolling stock of that railway 
was furnished. They had then one hun- 


dred locomotives; and I travelled ona 
portion of the line by means of one of 
them. They had one thousand waggons 
and carriages; and I was told all the 
iron was upon the ground and paid for, 
but that some part of the embankments 
remained unfinished; and looking at the 
martial tendencies of the Emperor of 
Russia, I do not think it likely that those 
embankments will be completed for ten 
years to come, at least; for judging from 
his conduct hitherto, we must expect that 
he will continue to spend his money as 
fast as he gets it, like a great overgrown 
colossal baby, on his soldiers rather 
than on those substantial improvements 
which alone can add to the civilisation, 
the power, and the happiness of his 
country. 

But why do I argue this point? No- 
body believes that the money is wanted 
by Russia for the railroads. I take it 
that everybody assumes to the contrary. 
But I will convict the Russian Govern- 
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ment of falsehood in this respect from 
their own ukase. They say they want 
the money within six months. Whoever 
heard of five and a half millions being 
required for making a railroad in six 
months? Some of you here, unhappily, 
no doubt, have had some experience in 
railway calls, but did you ever know 
them come from any one board of di- 
rectors so thick and fast as they are to 
come from the Emperor of Russia? 20/. 
two days after allotment, 10/. on the 
15th of February, 10/. on the 15th of 
March, 1o/. on the 15th of April, 10/. 
on the 15th of May, and 10/. on the 
15th of June, and the remainder on the 
15th of July next! Why, here are railway 
calls for one railway alone at the rate of 
nearly one million a month, and that in 
a country where, up to the month of 
March, no work can be done in the way 
of forming embankments, and conse- 
quently this money is wanted for the 
purpose of being expended in excavating 
and embanking in the months of Apmil, 
May, June, and July. I really pity the 
mendicant Czar who is obliged to come 
to us with such a story. Is it not humi- 
liating ? And then, after putting forward 
this pretence that the money is wanted 
for arailroad, after beginning his imperial 
ukase by saying what was not the truth 
—I must in courtesy presume that he 
did not know that it was not the truth— 
he winds up at last (as though doubting 
whether or not he would be believed) in 
the fifth paragraph by promising that 
the account of the sums derived from 
this loan shall be kept as the former 
loans raised for this same railroad were 
kept—distinct from all other items of 
the State revenue and expenditure. He 
wants here to open the door if possible 
even wide enough for the most scrupulous 
Quaker to subscribe to his loan. He 
tells you not only that the money is not 
wanted for war or for paying soldiers, 
but that it is entirely for the construction 
of the railroad, and as a proof that it is 
so, he says he will give separate accounts 
of the manner in which it is expended. 
If he does so, all I can say is, that it is 
what he never did before. 
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I have been subjected to the reiterated 
charge that I am not consistent with 
my own principles, the principles of 
Free Trade, when I come here to de- 
nounce this loan, and people have asked 
—‘Why won’t you let us lend our 
money in the dearest market, and borrow 
in the cheapest? Why not have free 
trade in money as well as in everything 
else?’ I have no objection to people 
investing their money, if they like to do 
so, but I claim the right, as a free man 
in a free country, to meet my fellow- 
citizens in public assembly like the pre- 
sent, to try and warn the unwary against 
being deceived by those agents and 
moneymongers in the city of London 
who will endeavour to palm off their 
bad securities on us if they can. If 
they can succeed in spite of our warning, 
and I am not going to coerce them or 
to dictate to them, we shall have done 
our duty in giving this warning in time ; 
and those who do not follow our advice 
now will, perhaps, by-and-by, wish they 
had done so. ‘That, however, is their 
business, not mine. 

It is asked of me this morning by a 
leading journal, whether I oppose this 
loan on the ground of its immorality or 
on the ground of its being unsafe? I 
say I oppose it on both grounds ; for, 
in my opinion, whatever is immoral is 
unsafe. But, apart altogether from these 
grounds of its inherent immorality and 
insecurity, I stand here as a citizen of 
this country and as a citizen of the 
world, to denounce the whole character 
of this transaction as injurious to the 
best interests of society. I will take 
first the politico-economical view of the 
question, because it is supposed that on 
this question I am particularly weak in 
that direction. Now, I take my stand 
on one of the strongest grounds in 
stating that Adam Smith and other 
great authorities on political economy 
are opposed to the very principle of 
such loans. What is this money wanted 
for? It is to be wasted. It is to go 
to defray the expense of maintaining 
standing armies, or to pay the expenses 
of the atrocious war in Hungary. Then 
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what does it amount to? It is so much 
capital abstracted from England and 
handed over to another country to be 
wasted ; it alienates from the labouring 
population of this country a part of the 
means by which it is employed, and by 
which it is to live. I say that every 
loan advanced to a foreign Power to be 
expended in armaments, or for carrying 
on war with other countries, is as much 
money wasted and destroyed for all the 
purposes of reproduction as if it were 
carried out into the middle of the At- 
lantic and there sunk in the sea. And 
I make no distinction whether the in- 
terest be paid or not—for if it be paid 
by the Emperor of Russia, it is not paid 
out of the proceeds of the capital lent— 
it is not paid by the capital itself being 
invested in reproductive employment— 
but it is extorted from the labour, the 
industry, and the wretchedness of his 
people, who have to pay the interest of 
that capital which has not only not 
been employed in reproductive labour, 
or even thrown into the ocean, but far 
worse, in obstructing industry, in de- 
vastating fair and fruitful lands, and in 
suppressing freedom. I say, then, I 
stand here as a political economist to 
denounce every transaction such as this 
as injurious to every class of the com- 
munity, from the highest to the lowest, 
because it stops employment, impedes 
industry, and withdraws from us the 
very sources of profitable labour. There- 
fore, I say, it must injure every one 
more or less, from the Government 
itself down to the humblest mechanic 
or farm labourer who depends on his 
weekly wages for his subsistence. But 
I stand here also to denounce this loan 
as a politician, as a member of society, 
and as a taxpayer. For what is the 
object of this loan? It is to enable the 
Emperor of Russia to maintain an 
enormous standing army; and what is 
the consequence? Why, that every 
other country in Europe is obliged to 
keep up an enormous armament also. 
What say the statesmen of France? 
They say, ‘We are obliged to keep 
500,000 armed men because Russia 
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keeps 800,000;’ and we are here in 
England accustomed to cite the hostile 
position of Russia, as a reason why we 
keep our enormous fleet. I should not 
be surprised if, in the very next session, 
when I bring forward a motion asking 
to reduce our armaments, you find, 
what I have before found, this very 
example of the Russian fleet cited as a 
reason why we cannot reduce our navy. 

What has been very recently the 
attitude and position of Russia as re- 
gards this country? Have we not had 
our fleet—a fleet maintained in the 
Mediterranean at an enormous expense, 
by you the taxpayers of this country— 
have we not had it sailing to the Darda- 
nelles; and have we not had constant 
talk of a collision between Russia and 
this country on the subject of Turkey? 
Why, it is the acknowledged and tra- 
ditional policy of this country—I do not 
say a word as to the wisdom of that 
policy—that we are to defend Turkey 
against all comers, and to maintain, at 
all hazards, the integrity of that empire 
against the aggressions of foreign Powers. 
When we speak of foreign Powers, we 
mean only Russia; and it is the common 
talk with every one who knows anything 
of Continental affairs, that in the spring 
Russia means to attack Turkey in her 
Danubian provinces, in which case the 
taxpayers of this country may be called 
upon to equip fleets, which Russia will 
combat with the means borrowed from 
yourselves. 

We read in the history of Holland, 
that on one occasion when a Dutch 
town was besieged, its merchants sold 
sulphur to the enemy with which to 
make gunpowder to fire on themselves. 
When we read this we look on the Dutch 
as a mercenary people, who had no idea 
of patriotism or national dignity; yet 
what shall we say of England, if we 
have to record that, in the year 1850, 
there were found men in London ready 
to endorse the desperate wickedness of 
Russia by lending her money to continue 
the career of violence she has hitherto 
maintained ? I oppose this loan then on 
grounds totally apart from the abstract 
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principles of morality or any consider- 
ation as to the nature of the security 
offered. I, as a politician, a citizen, and 
a taxpayer, have, in common with you 
all, a right to protest against transactions 
of this kind whencesoever they come, or 
by whomsoever contracted. But I de- 
nounce also the morality of this loan. 
We have latterly had a strange doctrine, 
half hinted, half expressed, but not very 
confidently broached, that you must not 
question what a man does with his 
money ; that you must only inquire how 
much per cent. is to be obtained, and 
that if the interest be five instead of 
four per cent. that is quite sufficient to 
sanctify the transaction. That is the 
doctrine I hear put forth in the name of 
my fellow-citizens. If it be really their 
doctrine, I can only say that the Emperor 
of Russia has given them credit for a 
much higher standard of morality than 
they possess. He was afraid to avow 
his real objects. He was obliged by his 
council to tell a fib, by asking the citizens 
of London to lend him money for rail- 
way purposes, instead of war. He did 
not know his men, he took too high an 
estimate of their morality, for they now 
propose unblushingly to lend him money, 
simply because he proposes to give them 
five per cent. interest instead of four. 
Now, what is this money wanted for? 
Simply and solely to make up the arrears 
caused by the exhaustion of the Hun- 
garian war. I am not in the habit of 
boasting at public meetings of what I 
may have done on former occasions, but 
if I were a boaster I should exult that 
the assertions I made on_this spot in 
June last, and which have been subjected 
toso much sarcasm from foes and friends 
—I should, I say, feel some exultation 
that this poverty-stricken Czar has been 
obliged to come forward and verify every 
word I then said. What has become of 
the two millions we are told the Emperor 
had subscribed to the Austrian loan? 
What has become; of the 500,000/. he 
was going to advance to the Pope, or 
the half-million he was going to bestow 
in his generosity on the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany? Oh, he ought to pay his 
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scribes well in Western Europe, who 
have told so many lies for him. He 
ought to pay them well, seeing that 
they have been subjected to this full 
refutation of all they have said on his 
behalf at the hands of the Czar himself. 
If 1 had been employed to write up the 
wealth, power, and riches of a man who 
six months after was obliged to come 
before the citizens of London and sign 
his name to such a humiliating document 
as this imperial ukase, I should expect 
to be exceedingly well paid for the loss 
of character I had sustained. 

Well, I stand here to repeat the very 
words I uttered twice on this platform at 
times when few would believeme. I say 
that the Russian Government in matters 
of finance has been for years—success- 
fully, until now the bubble has burst— 
the most gigantic imposture in Europe. 
I use the words, as I do every word I say 
at a public meeting, advisedly. I have 
used them before, and, after due investi- 
gation, I come here to repeat them. I 
say that this money is wanted for the 
purpose of sustaining the ambition, the 
sanguinary brutality of a despot, who 
has all the tastes of Peter the Great, and 
all the lust of conquest of Louis XIV., 
without the genius of the one or the 
wealth of the other; and who would 
apply these principles to a great part 
of Europe, forgetting that this is the 
nineteenth instead of the seventeenth 
century; while utterly wanting, not 
merely the ability which would enable 
him to play such a part in history, but 
even the pecuniary means of enjoying the 
taste he possesses. 

What are the real objects of the loan? 
To make up deficiencies, to pay debts 
incurred by the Emperor of Russia while 
inflicting the most wanton injuries on 
Hungary. I said before that the expenses 
of that war were not paid, and now I 
will tell you how it wascarriedon. The 
army was moved from the interior, not 
at the expense of the military chest, for, 
as I told you, that chest was empty, and 
could not afford the means for transport- 
ing the Russian guards from St. Peters- 
burg to the confines of Hungary. The 
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way the Emperor managed it was this:— 
He sent out orders to all the landowners 
and farmers on the line of march, com- 
manding them todeposit at certain points 
indicated supplies of provisions and 
forage for the army. When the troops 
arrived, these provisions were taken 
possession of by the commissariat, and 
receipts were given, which receipts were 
to be received as cash in payment of 
taxes. So that when the taxes became 
due, and these receipts were handed in 
instead of money, it was found that the 
resources of the country had been all 
anticipated. The Government, then, 
has not the necessary means of carrying 
on its affairs. It is said that three mil- 
lions sterling of these Treasury notes have 
been issued, accompanied by a ukase 
avowing that they had been issued on 
account of the expenses of the Hungarian 
war. You will thus see that these sup- 
plies have been just so much provisions 
borrowed from the agriculturists of the 
country through which the army passed, 
and that the Government hopes to 
raise the money to pay for them by 
coming to England for a loan. And 
I say that this money, now about to 
be raised by way of loan, is just as 
much issued for cutting the throats of 
unoffending men in Hungary, devas- 
tating their villages, and outraging their 
women, as if it had been lent before a 
single soldier had begun his march. I 
say in this case, as I said in the case of 
Austria, that it makes no difference 
whether the money be lent a little before 
or a little after. The operations were 
based on the expectation of a loan from 
England, temporary expedients were 
used pending the realisation of that loan, 
and therefore, the English capitalists 
who advance their money will really be 
the abettors of the crimes and the cruelty 
of these Continental despots. 

Such are the purposes, and not rail- 
ways, for which this money is wanted ; 
and are we to be told that because the 
loan will pay five per cent. we are not 
to inquire into the purposes for which it 
is raised ? I can only say, that if a ma~ 
has a right to make the most he can of 
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his money without any inquiry as to the 
means, there was a very worthy man used 
harshly the other day at the Old Bailey, 
by being sentenced to twelve months’ 
imprisonment and hard labour for only 
being the landlord of some infamous 
house out of which he realised a profit 
of twenty per cent. It is quite certain 
that this man may console himself in 
his confinement by thinking that his 
conduct was quite consistent with the 
new code of morality lately introduced 
into the City. But I do not reckon 
much on moral restraints. I think more 
may be done by appealing to motives of 
self-interest, and showing the risk there 
is in subscribing to these loans. Who 
would go and lend money to an irre- 
sponsible despot who never publishes 
any account of his income or expendi- 
ture? I was looking through the A/- 
manach de Gotha, thinking I might find 
in it some traces of the income and 
expenditure of Russia, There was 
something more or less on that subject 
respecting every other state, but when I 
came to Russia I found these expressions: 
‘ We are sorry to be altogether without 
information as to the revenue or expendi- 
ture of Russia.’ Now, that is the invest- 
ment which is considered good in the 
city of London, simply because the 
borrower is a thousand miles off. How 
would a man, whose affairs were in such 
a state, but living in England, be re- 
ceived if he attempted to borrow money? 
How would you like it in the case of 
railways? At present, although you 
have six-monthly meetings, auditors, 
secretaries, and the most complete sur- 
veillance, yet, bya strange inconsistency, 
one of the parties most diligent in abet- 
ting the Emperor of Russiaisas anxiously 
abettinga Government audit tolook after 
the affairs of the railways. That is my 
first objection. We do not know what 
security we are to have for this money, 
which we know is wasted in unproductive 
employment. The next objection I 
make to this investment is, that you are 
lending money to asovereign who founds 
his throne on the most combustible ele- 
ments in all Europe. It is not irrelevant 
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to the subject, if a sovereign comes here 
publicly to solicit money from the citizens 
of London, to say a word as to the 
prospects of his empire. The Emperor 
of Russia is the only sovereign in the 
world who rules over white slaves— 
twenty millions of serfs, who are bought 
and sold with the land. Do you think 
that a safe state of society in the present 
age? The ideas and principles of free- 
dom have been marching from west to 
east for centuries, and slavery and serf- 
dom have disappeared before the spirit 
of the age, until progress was arrested 
on the confines of Russia. Do you think 
it will long stop there in these days of 
the steam-boat, the railway, and the 
telegraph? On the contrary, you must 
expect that the serfs of Russia, being 
men, will prefer freedom to slavery ; 
and that, being ten to one of their 
masters, they will do in Russia as they 
have done in every other country in 
Europe, sooner or later assert their 
freedom. 

What security do you think you will 
have when the conflagration takes place 
in Russia, as it most probably will before 
many years have passed away ?— because 
there never has been acase in which the 
emancipation of the serfs on a large scale 
was effected except through the agency 
of a revolution. What do you expect 
for your loan in the event of a revolution 
in Russia? What will the people of 
Russia say of the men who lent their 
money to enable the Emperor to main- 
tain his tyranny over his serfs? I say 
they will repudiate the debt. And, 
mind you, this custom of lending money 
by more refined states to barbarous 
Governments is a great means of per- 
petuating their tyranny. It gives them 
the power of governing in a way which 
they could not attempt if depending on 
their own people for the supplies. Go 
back to your own history—to the time 
of the Plantagenets, when England 
obtained her liberties step by step. 
How? Through the necessities and 
embarrassments of her kings. One got a 
loan for one franchise, another redeemed 
his jewels with another. That was the 
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way in which the people of this country 
wrung liberty from their sovereigns, time 
after time, through their necessities ; but 
if our ancient kings could have gone to 
the more solvent states of Italy, or the 
merchants of Venice, who stood towards 
England then pretty much as England 
stands towards Russia now, and could 
have borrowed five millions independ- 
ently of their people, when, think you, 
would the liberties of the people of 
England have been secured? Where 
would have been the liberties of England 
under such circumstances? And do you 
not think these things will pervade the 
minds of the masses in the east of 
Europe? Will they not ask you by what 
right you lend your money to any irre- 
sponsible despot, to enable him to per- 
petuate their slavery? What answer can 
you give them? Why, we got five per 
cent. for our money! 

But there is another difficulty which 
I wish those who lend money to the 
Russian Government to bear in mind. 
We may not be strong enough in this 
room, although we represent pretty 
much public opinion out of it; we may 
not be strong enough, by this expression 
of opinion, to prevent people lending 
their money to Russia; but let them well 
understand that we, the taxpayers of 
England, who are no parties to the 
loan, will be no parties to the collection 
of their debts. Hitherto, there has 
been a sort of vague notion that it 
Governments fail in paying their debts 
to the English creditors, the powers of 
our Government may be brought to bear 
to enforce payment. There has been 
some correspondence between parties so 
interested and Lord Palmerston, and the 
noble Lord, although declining to inter- 
fere, yet reserved to himself the power 
of interfering if he thought proper. 
Now, I tell those who lend their money 
to the Russian Government, with an idea 
that they can make our Government the 
collector of their debts, that we have 
sufficient power to prevent them making 
our foreign Minister a bumbailiff. I 
warn those who lend their money to 
these bankrupt Governments, whether 
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in Europe or elsewhere, that we have 
the power—we, the taxpayers of this 
country—to prevent our Government 
sending, at the instance of these loan- 
mongers, ships of war or even diploma- 
tists to demand their money. On the 
contrary, I believe from my heart, that 
if the time should come—and most 
assuredly many in this room will live to 
see it, when not one farthing of this 
Russian loan will be paid—I believe that 
the enlightened opinion of this country 
will exult in the loss of the money, not 
from ill-will to the unfortunate people 
who hold the bonds, but from a belief 
that it isa righteous retribution, and that 
it will operate as a warning to prevent 
similar transactions in future. Are not 
these important points for consideration? 
Will any one deny that we have the 
power of preventing the Government 
putting the taxpayers to expense in 
collecting these loans? Will it not make 
an important change in the prospects of 
these loanmongers, when it is known to 
the world that the taxpayers of England 
separate themselves altogether from the 
speculators in such matters ? 

There is another uncertainty which I 
wish to point out to the holders of these 
loans. Nobody can deny that there is a 
change of opinion on the whole subject 
of these foreign loans ; nobody can deny 
that we have put their promoters on the 
defensive, and that on the grounds of 
political economy, expediency, and jus- 
tice, they are gradually losing ground in 
public opinion. That is the work of six 
months. We have only begun our work. 
But is it not very clear, that as this 
opinion goes on gathering strength, and 
as the raising of loans becomes more 
difficult in this country, it will diminish 
the chances of the payment of the interest 
of loans already effected? Let it be 
once known that there will be no more 
loans, and we shall soon have repudia- 
tion all over the world. Since the peace 
of 1815, the Governments of Europe 
have borrowed more money than they 
have paid interest to their creditors. 
That is to say, the kind and agreeable 
British public have been lending money 
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out of one pocket, and receiving it back 
in interest in the other. But let them 
once see that there is no more chance of 
getting your cash, and you will see that 
a very slight chance remains of your 
dividends. But I do not come here with 
the idea of warning any of those capi- 
talists who take this loan as agents, or 
the speculators who write for it. We 
all understand how that is donenow. A 
certain house engages—I’ll let you be- 
hind the scenes a little. A certain house 
undertakes to be the contractor. As 
soon as the contractor has settled his 
terms—and they do not always tell you 
the whole of the terms—he sends out 
circulars to his friends; that is, those 
speculators whose names he has in his 
books, and who are accustomed to put 
down their names for a certain amount 
of these loans. These brokers, bankers, 
and speculators are all invited to put 
down their names as subscribers to the 
loan. They send in their names for 
50,000/., 30,000/., or 20,000/. And 
why? Because they expect to be able 
tu redistribute these sums to their cus- 
tomers, their clients, and their acquaint- 
ances, at a profit—not with the view of 
holding the stock themselves. I venture 
to say, that not five per cent. of the loan 
which will be subscribed for up to Mon- 
day next will be taken by parties who 
really intend to hold it as a permanent 
investment. 

I came down this morning from the 
west end of the town in an omnibus, 
sitting opposite to a gentleman. As we 
were riding along he looked out of the 
window and saw a placard with the 
words, ‘Great meeting on the Russian 
loan.’ He said to me, ‘Mr. Cobden is 
going to have a meeting, I believe.’ 
“Yes,’ I said, ‘I believe he is.’ ‘It’s 
very odd,’ he observed, ‘that he should 
presume to dictate to capitalists as to 
how they should lay out their money.’ 
‘Well,’ I said, ‘if he attempts to dictate, 
it is rather hard. But I suppose he 
allows you to do as you like.’ ‘ But,’ said 
he, ‘he holds public meetings to de- 
nounce this loan; yet I should not won- 
der if he would be very glad himself to 
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have 20,000/. of it.” I said, ‘ Have you 
taken any yourself?’ He replied, ‘I 
have—50,000/., and I intend to pay it 
all up.’ I then said to him, ‘ Would 
you like to leave that property to your 
children?’ ‘No,’ he said, ‘I don’t in- 
tend to keep it more than two years at 
the outside, and I hope to get a couple 
per cent. profit upon it.’ 

Now it is with that view that that 
gentleman is going to pay up his calls— 
that is, if he thinks of doing so. That 
is not the ordinary case; they generally 
pay up one call, and then sell the stock 
at any profit which they can get upon 
it; and the loss of holding these securi- 
ties—I said it before, and I repeat it now 
—the loss falls upon individuals who 
were totally unconnected with the taking 
of the loan—tradesmen retired from 
business, widows and orphans, trustees 
and others who invest money in what 
they regard as a permanent security, in 
order to obtain the interest upon it. 
Well, now, I declare most solemnly, 
after looking into this subject of Russia, 
as I have done for the last eighteen years, 
that I would not give 25/. per cent. for 
the Russian Five per Cent. Stock, which 
is being dealt in to-day by the bulls and 
bears at 107—I would not take roo/. 
worth of it at that price for permanent 
investment, and with the view of leaving 
it as a part of the dependence of my 
children. We do not profess to come 
here to advise those brokers and capi- 
talists who originally take these loans ; 
we know that they always make money, 
even when other people lose. Iask you 
to go back to the loans which have been 
contracted—for instance, by the house 
of Messrs. Baring and Co. I ask you to 
inquire for yourselves how some of the 
loans which have been taken by that 
house have turned out in relation to the 
interests of those who have ultimately 
become the depositories of the bonds. 
The contractors did not perhaps lose by 
them ; but I get Jetters daily from per- 
sons who have had Spanish bonds, 
Guatemala bonds, Portuguese bonds, and 
the rest, describing the sorrowings and 
sufferings which they have experienced 
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as the result of having been entrapped 
into purchasing such bonds, 

I say, then, that in coming here to 
denounce this transaction, we do so in the 
interest of the unwary ; we doso to guard 
against these transactions, men who have 
not had the same opportunity as some of 
us have had of investigating this matter. 
And if we can by this means place an 
obstacle in the way of these warlike and 
despotic sovereigns, when they are com- 
ing to raise money from the civilised 
industry of this country, in order that it 
may be expended in barbarous waste in 
Russia and other countries, I say that 
we shall have done society good service. 
I ask only for just so much confidence in 
what I say as I am entitled to in conse- 
quence of what I asserted before with re- 
gard to the state of the Russian finances. 
Take nothing for granted in reference to 
Russia. Systematic fraud and deception, 
and lying and misrepresentation, are the 
policy of the Government of that country. 
A great part of the very money which is 
now about to be loaned in this country 
will, I have no doubt, be spent in espion- 
age in Constantinople —in bribing em- 
ployés and functionaries there, and in 
bribing a portion of the press in Germany 
and in France. {Cheers, and loud cries 
of the ‘ Zimes,’ followed by hissing. | 
We cannot believe that any of the press 
of England would be bribed. [Laughter, 
and renewed cries of the ‘ ZZmes,’ amidst 
which were heard the words ‘ Morning 
Post.’| To be sure, some of our news- 
papers have been doing the work of des- 
potism rather heartily. And now they 
seem disposed to play the part of vam- 
pires or ghouls. They are worse than 
vampires and ghouls. How shall we de- 
scribe those indescribable monsters who, 
when their foes have fallen, when they 
are gone into exile, when they are separ- 
ated from their wives and children, when 
they are starving in the streets, —brought 
down to the begging of their bread in 
the midst of winter, —how, I ask, shall 
we describe the wretches who are then 
base enough to traduce the character of 
such men? I spoke of ghouls and vam- 
pires, They prey upon the corpse of the 
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material body : we have had no monster 
as yet which lived by destroying the 
character of a fallen foe. 

Now, Gentlemen, this money will be 
spent, I say, in bribing the Continental 
press—in paying for an insurrection in 
Paris, no matter whether it be a red re- 
publican or a legitimist insurrection, so 
that it causes confusion and violence— 
ay, in paying somebody to create confu- 
sion in this room, if they dus. Talk 
of red republicanism being anarchical ! 
Thereis nothing inthe world so anarchical 
as the despotism of St. Petersburg. Let 
it not be concluded, from what I say of 
the Russian Government, that we have 
here fallen into the great delusion which 
prevails in this country on the subject of 
the character of the Russian people. I 
have had before to correct some misap- 
prehensions with regard to the finances 
and resources of Russia. There is nothing 
in reference to which there is so almost 
universal a misapprehension as exists with 
regard to the character of the great mass 
of the Russian people. In the first place, 
we have them represented to us as a col- 
lection of barbarous and discontented 
hordes, who are anxious to quit their 
country, and to pour, like an avalanche, 
on Western Europe. There is no greater 
delusion inthe world than thesupposition 
that the population of Russia have any 
desire to leave their native land. There 
is not a people in the world who are 
prouder of their country than are the 
Russians of theirs. There is not a peo- 
ple in the world who are less disposed 
to cross their frontiers to commit an act 
of depredation or spoliation, much less 
who would leave their country to become 
permanent settlers in another land. I 
speak now of the national character. 
Nor are the Russians a warlike people. 
There is no greater delusion than the 
supposition that we have to deal with 
the Russians as a warlike people. Why, 
the army is so unpopular, that when the 
Russian peasant is torn from his village 
by the conscription, there is a procession 
in the village, of which the priest is the 
leader, which resembles a funeral cere- 
mony. When I was at St. Petersburg, 
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an English merchant described to me a 
striking scene, in order to illustrate the 
repugnance of the Russian people to 
enter the army. Hesaid that he entered 
a street in St. Petersburg where a surgeon 
was examining the conscripts, in order 
to ascertain whether or not they were fit 
for the service. Some conscripts had 
entered a house. They were there de- 
nuded and examined, in order that it 
might be seen whether they were fit to be 
admitted into the army. One of the men 
was declared to be unfit for the service ; 
and so great was his excitement, that in 
the frenzy of his delirium and joy, he 
actually rushed from the house into the 
street in the state of nudity in which he 
had been examined. Well, now, I say 
the character of the Russian people is a 
gentle character. They have a great re- 
gard for human life. They are, indeed, 
as slaves, addicted to slavish vices ; they 
lie, they pilfer, and they are too apt to 
get drunk, or at least to indulge in the 
use of intoxicating liquors. But great 
crimes—the crimes of murder and vio- 
lence—are rare in Russia; and I wish 
it to be distinctly understood, that in 
dealing with the Emperor Nicholas we 
will not allow it to be said that we stand 
here to menace or affront a population of 
sixty millions of people. 

But what will be the grievance of this 
people as against you? It is you who 
enable the Government to maintain its 
enormous army; it is you who enable 
the Emperor to keep up a navy for which 
he drags twenty or thirty thousand of 
his vassals from their villages, placing 
them for six months in the year in bar- 
racks in order that they may, for three 
summer months, sail on board his ships 
in the Baltic and the Black Sea, to the 
great amusement of British and Ameri- 
can sailors. The Russians have even a 
greater horror of the sea service than 
they have of the land service. They are 
dragged from their villages to be put 
into ships of war, and imprisoned in bar- 
racks at Cronstadt, and all because you 
lend the Emperor of Russia money to 
enable him to do this. Once withdraw 
these loans, and from that moment the 
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whole policy of the Emperor of Russia, 
as well as of the Emperor of Austria, 
will be changed. Russia would no 
longer be able to menace Turkey — 
Russia would no longer be able to send 
its army into Hungary—Russia would 
no longer be able to hire these spies and 
journals in Western Europe; and the 
Emperor, not having the means of coer- 
cion placed in his hands by foreign aid, 
would be obliged to conciliate his people, 
in order to govern them securely. 

I would, in conclusion, exhort those 
who may read what I am saying, to con- 
sider well before they invest one far- 
thing of their money in a security based 
upon the life of an individual like this, 
one who does not belong toa long-lived 
family, and whose son may be utterly 
unfitted to cope with the difficulties 
which await him, when the present Czar 
dies. In thus lending your money, you 
place it upon.a volcano. You may rise 
any morning and find that the vast em- 
pire has been torn asunder, that a spirit 
of violence and insubordination is spread- 
ing throughout its serf population. Come 
it will—it may come on any day. This 
boasted Emperor of Russia, of whose 
energy and talents we hear so much, is 
doing the most likely thing which a man 
could do to precipitate and render inevit- 
able such a convulsion as I speak of. 
Instead of conciliating the nobles, he 
is holding them with the tight hand of 
despotism —he is pretending to give 
emancipation to the serfs only to dis- 
appoint their hopes; and, instead of 
employing the energies and resources of 
the empire in preparing for the greatest 
evil which could hang over any country, 
namely, that which arises from the pos- 
session of twenty millions of serfs, he is 
increasing his expenditure, embarrassing 
his finances, enlarging his army and 
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navy, trying to keep the whole of Europe 
in a state of perturbation. and making 
enemies to himself of every civilised 
people on the face of the earth. 

I ask all who may read what I say 
not to be daunted by what they are told 
is said in the City, by the statement that 
everybody is laughing at them — that 
everybody is laughing at Mr. Cobden’s 
letter. They said that everybody was 
laughing at my letter about the Austrian 
loan. We were told then, in reference 
to the Austrian loan, as we are told now 
with regard to the Russian, that it was 
all taken before we met. Well, now, I 
was calculating this morning, before I 
came here, what is the present state of 
the account of those who took the Aus- 
trian loan. JI am very happy to say that 
that loan has remained principally in the 
hands of the first subscribers; that it is 
the great bankers, the great brokers, the 
great speculators who had been really 
caught in this case; and for that very 
reason, and no other, you will never 
hear of another Austrian loan. Now, 
what is the present state of the account 
of those speculators? I find, by a very 
short calculation which I made. this 
morning, that at the present rate on the 
Exchange, they have had a loss on that 
loan up to this day of 145,000/. So I 
think the laugh is on the other side of 
the face—and it is only the beginning of 
the laugh. Weask, therefore, everybody 
who has a conscience which is proof 
against one per cent.—on the ground of 
morality, on the ground of political eco- 
nomy, on political grounds, and on the 
ground of personal safety and security, 
we ask every one to ponder when he 
reads what has been said to-day—we ask 
all to do their utmost to discredit this 
most nefarious attempt on their credulity 
and their pockets. 
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[On June 24, Mr. Roebuck made the following motion :—‘ That the principles which 
have hitherto regulated the Foreign Policy of Her Majesty's Government are such as 
were required to preserve untarnished the honour and dignity of this country, and at 
all times best calculated to maintain peace between this country and the various nations 


of the world.’ 


The motion was carried by 46. (310 to 246.) The motion was in 


answer to a censure on Lord Palmerston’s Administration carried on Lord Stanley's 


(the late Lord Derby’s) motion in the House of Lords. 


The occasion of the censure 


was the support given by Lord Palmerston to one Pacifico, a Jew, who claimed to 
be a British subject, and pretended to have suffered great losses in a riot at Athens.] 


Ir was my wish to have done to-night, 
what I have frequently done before—to 
have given a silent vote ; finding, as I do, 
that nearly all the arguments on both 
sides have been stated by other Members 
much better than I could state them ; 
but I have been referred to, in common 
with several other Gentlemen on this 
side of the House, as likely to take a 
course different from our neighbours on 
this occasion, and IJ therefore think it 
necessary to say a few words. 

First, I am anxious that, so far as I 
am concerned, the question should be 
put on its legitimate issue, and that it 
may not bestill suggested that I am here 
for the purpose of indulging in a personal 
opposition ; I trust that, at all events, I 
may be exempted from any such charge. 
In the next place, I wish it to be under- 
stood, so far as I am concerned, that 
there is nothing in this case which in- 
volves any plot, conspiracy, or cabal of 
any kind whatever. The hon. Member 
for Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck) is the author 
of this motion; do you accuse him of 


being in any plot, conspiracy, or cabal ? 
He has taken the initiative in the matter, 
and those who participate in the discus- 
sion merely comment upon the resolution 
so submitted to them by the hon. and 
learned Member. Lastly, I hope I may 
be exempted, at all events, from the 
sweeping charge made against Members 
who do not support this motion—that 
they are in the interest of despotism all 
over the world. 

I have heard from several Gentlemen 
around me, some of whom I do not think 
extremely democratic, whom I have by 
no means found always supporting ex- 
treme Liberalism, very considerable in- 
tolerance towards those who do not take 
the same view with themselves in relation 
to the Government on this occasion, I 
will ask those Gentlemen, do they think 
me an ally of Russia or of Austria? 
Do they think I have shown less sym- 
pathy for the Hungarians or Italians 
than they have,—that I have less cos- 
mopolitan sympathies than they? If, 
then, they admit me to be as liberal as 
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themselves, surely they may allow me 
the freedom of taking the view my con- 
science dictates in a matter which has 
nothing on earth to do with constitution- 
alism or despotism. 

As I understand it, the first thing 
before us is the conduct of our Govern- 
ment in Greece, though the hon. Member 
for Sheffield has widened that question, 
by the wording of his resolution, so as 
to cover the whole foreign policy of our 
Government. But as tothe conduct of our 
Government in Greece, why, if this sub- 
ject had been set before us in February, 
or even in March, within a few weeks 
after we had heard that fifteen British 
vessels of war had assembled in the Bay 
of Salamis to blockade the coast of a 
friendly Power, there would scarcely 
have been any difficulty in approaching 
the subject in a calm and dispassionate 
way, apart from all the extraneous matter 
with which it has been now encumbered. 
Really, when those who oppose this 
motion are offhand charged with plot, 
conspiracy, and cabal, I am tempted to 
ask whether there has not been some 
little plot, conspiracy, and.cabal to get 
up an artificial excitement in the country 
on the subject. Yes, I have seen placards 
and circulars; I am not speaking with- 
out knowledge. However, the question 
is, what was the conduct of our Govern- 
ment in relation to the affairs of Greece? 
I have not brought my blue books down 
with me, and I shall not read a single 
line to you; but as there is much mys- 
tification on the subject, and as I wish 
to deal fairly with all, I will state the 
case in a few words, so that no one may 
take exception to it. 

In the first place, Mr. Finlay, a Scotch 
gentleman, settles in Greece twenty years 
ago, taking up his residence at Athens, 
not as a merchant, not to promote British 
commerce in that quarter of the world, 
but as a denizen of Greece. He pur- 
chases land in Athens and the neighbour- 
hood ; I have seen the land, and I saw 
the much-discussed palace, just as it was 
rising from this land. Land was bought 
on speculation, not only in Athens but 
in the neighbourhood. Mr. Finlay thus 
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became interested in the prosperity of 
Athens. The court of Greece and its 
Government were at this time established 
at Nauplia; it was desired by the pro- 
prietors and inhabitants of Athens that 
the Government should resume its ancient 
and classic seat, by removing to Athens. 
The landed proprietors of Athens, deeply 
interested in again making it the metro- 
polis of Greece, instead of allowingit to re- 
main what it was, little better than a vil- 
lage ofhuts, allsignedan engagement with 
the commune or municipality of Athens 
to furnish land for erecting public build- 
ings upon, the price fixed being equiva- 
lent to about 34d. to 3/4d. per square 
yard. Ido not intend to go through 
all the correspondence on the subject 
of Mr. Finlay’s claim; I merely want to 
bring the matter to the point on which 
you must all agree. Mr. Finlay was one 
of more than one hundred persons who 
thus sold land to the Greek Govern- 
ment; that is admitted by all parties in 
the correspondence. Among these pro- 
prietors who sold their land for palaces 
and public buildings were several for- 
eigners, and among these foreigners were 
two whom Sir E. Lyons, in his first letter 
to Lord Aberdeen, speaks of as fellow- 
sufferers with Mr. Finlay—Mr. Hill, 
the agent of the Episcopalian Society 
of America, and the Russian Consul- 
General. 

These are facts that nobody denies. 
I do not desire to go into any controversy, 
but simply to draw the attention of the 
House and of the country to the fact, 
that all the other proprietors of these 
lands, without exception, agreed to the 
terms, and accepted the terms, that were 
offered by the commissioners appointed 
by the municipality for that purpose. 
[‘No.’] Does the hon. and learned 
Member for Southampton, with his 
blue-book before him, mean to say that 
the fact is not stated in that blue-book 
as I have given it? [‘ No,’ from Mr. 
Cockburn.] Why, it is stated there 
expressly. [‘No.’] Will the hon. and 
learned Member tell me that Mr. Hill 
and the Russian Consul-General accepted 
the money, or that they did not stand in 
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the same position with Mr. Finlay? I 
know Mr. Hill; it is an honour to any 
one to be acquainted with him ; for, as 
it is well stated by Sir E. Lyons, in that 
first letter of his to which I have referred, 
there is no one to whom the rising 
generation of Greeks is more indebted 
than to Mr. Hill and his family. Mr. 
Finlay refused to take the money which 
the bulk of the other proprietors accept- 
ed; a long controversy ensued, and the 
result was the approach of our ships of 
war to the Bay of Salamis. I have not 
stated anything so far that any one can 
deny. 

Now we come to M. Pacifico. M. 
Pacifico had his house outrageously 
attacked ; that no one can deny; he 
sends in his bill to the Government, and, 
with that bill in our hands, our ships of 
war enter the Pirzeus. I blushed with 
indignation when I read the inventory of 
M. Pacifico. It is no matter of surprise 
that hon. Members have deprecated any 
allusion to the details of that bill, as if 
the whole of this question was not a 
question of details. [‘ No, no.’] Why, 
with the exception of the apology re- 
quired for the insult to Fantome, all the 
rest is a matter of money. [‘ No, no.’] 
I beg pardon; I say all the rest is a 
matter of money, and your exclamations 
only show how you are acting in this 
case upon blind passion and party spirit. 
M. Pacilico sends in his bill to the 
Government ; he charges for a bedstead 
150/., he charges for the sheets 30/., he 
charges for the pillow-case 10/., for two 
coverlids 252. This inventory is so deeply 
disgraceful to all concerned in it, that, 
first, you tried to evade the question, by 
saying the case was not one for 7257 prius 
details, and then you turned round, and 
said that Pacifico brought all this furni- 
ture to Athens, to sell it to the King of 
Greece. But if we go into the bill for the 
personal apparel, the every-day working 
apparel of M. Pacifico and his family, 
we find there just the same sort of thing; 
it is allin unison with the 150/. bedstead. 
Why, there is a gold watch with append- 
ages put down at 50/. for one of the 
items. When I first read the account, 
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I thought the whole thing was a mistake, 
and that in writing out the bill, pounds 
sterling had been put down instead ot 
drachmas, for I am pretty sure that in 
every case drachmas instead of pounds 
would have much more nearly repre- 
sented the real value of the articles. 
Next comes the case of the six Ionian 
boats at Salcina, and their demand for 
235. —for I will not enter into details ; 
then the case of the four Ionians, who 
charged the Greek authorities with 
having outraged them, and thumb- 
screwed them, and taken their boats, 
two to Patras, and two to Pyrgos. The 
Greek authorities controvert the state- 
ment of our Consul upon this subject, and 
the correspondence altogether puzzles us 
as to who is right and who wrong ; but 
the noble Lord, nothing doubting, settles 
the matter in a few lines, by ordering 
that the four complainants shall be paid 
20/. each by the Greek Government. 
Then comes the Fantome case. A 
British ship of war is lying off Patras ; 
a boat goes on shore at nine o’clock at 
night, when it is dark; the coxswain 
lands a midshipman, not at the usual 
place of disembarkation, but on the 
beach ; the midshipman goes to see his 
father, a boy preceding him witha lantern ; 
on his return he is taken into custody 
by two officials and conveyed to the 
station, in default of giving a satisfactory 
account of himself; the Greeks, bear 
you in mind, not speaking one word of 
English, nor the Englishman one word 
of Greek. Now, suppose a Frenchman 
landing in the same way from abroad, 
by night, near Brighton, not at the 
ordinary landing-place but on the beach, 
and observed by preventive officers, 
neither party understanding one word of 
the other’s language, and mutual explan- 
ation being consequently impossible. 
Why, the blockademen would at once 
put the landing party down for a French 
smuggler, and would take him into 
custody and convey him to the station 
where, an interpreter being procured, 
the explanation deficient would be sup- 
plied, and the arrested person be dis- 
missed with all proper apology. This 
27 
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was precisely what was done to the 
midshipman. As soon as an interpreter 
was found, and it was ascertained who 
the Englishman was, he was at once 
liberated, and respectfully conveyed to 
his ship. 

There you have the statement of all 
our grievances against Greece. [‘ No, 
no."] I will not go into the merits of 
them ; say the Greeks were wrong, or 
we were wrong, just as you please ; but 
admit they were wrong, and what I 
want to know is, whether the wrong 
was not one that might have been readily 
settled by other means than by sending 
fifteen ships of war into the Bay of 
Salamis? I know I take a very vulgar, 
mercenary view of the matter, but I 
repeat my question, — Was there no other 
way to settle the question than by this 
immense array of force? It is quite 
evident that the only reason why this 
entire matter was not settled before, was 
the bad spirit that existed between our 
representative and the Government of 
Greece. Ido not speak disparagingly 
of Sir Edmund Lyons; any other func- 
tionary under the same circumstances 
could scarcely have been so long there, 
any more than at Madrid or elsewhere, 
without getting mixed up with the local 
politics in the same way that Sir E. 
Lyons was. That was the origin and 
reason why it was found that for six or 
nine months there were no letters ad- 
dressed by the noble Lord to Sir E. 
Lyons, and why there had been no 
adjustment of these petty differences 
until it was necessary to send fifteen ships 
of war to Athens, 

Now, is there not something wrong 
at the bottom of this? Is there not 
something that requires to be mended? 
Is it worth while to have an Ambassador 
there with 5,000/. a year embroiling you 
with the Government, and begetting bad 
blood and animosity? Why, I would 
rather have no one but a Consul there, 
whose duty it should be to look after 
your commerce, and who should be told, 
‘Never go to Athens at all, for, if you 
mix yourself up with political matters, 
somebody else shall be appointed in 
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your place.’ If you would do this, 
you would avoid the absurdity of having 
to employ fifteen vessels of war to 
collect a debt of 6,000/, But everybody 
said that something else was meant 
besides obtaining redress for injuries 
to British subjects in Greece. I be- 
lieve there was something in the back- 
ground that I have not heard. It is said 
that the noble Viscount intended this 
demonstration at Athens as a menace to 
Russia. But I say, how does this an- 
swer its purpose as a demonstration 
against Russia? The moment the Court 
of Russia hear of the demonstration, I 
find that they send aremonstrance against 
the Government of this country —a 
remonstrance couched in language I 
never expected to hear from a semi-bar- 
barous country like Russia to this : read, 
I ask you, the extraordinary language 
used by Count Nesselrode to Lord 
Palmerston, and then read the answer 
of the latter, and see how different is the 
tone adopted by him to a country which 
is powerful compared with what he 
makes use of to one that is weak. 

Well, then, I ask again, what was 
the advantage of this demonstration, 
when the only result of it is a hectoring 
epistle from Count Nesselrode, to which 
the noble Viscount sent a very meek 
and lamb-like reply? The reason why 
I abhor the policy of injustice and 
aggression—for I call it injustice and 
aggression to send ships of war against 
a weak country to enforce demands 
which might have been amicably settled 
—is, that you place yourselves insucha 
position that you are obliged to submit 
to language like this from the Russian 
Court. Andwhyareyou obliged tosubmit 
to it? Because you are weak, and weak 
only on account of committing an in- 
justice, and of being conscious of having 
done so; for otherwise, so far from this 
country being ina condition to be bullied 
by Russia, such are the advantages you 
possess in the knowledge and use of 
mechanical science and in the advanced 
state of the arts over Russia, that if you 
behaved with dignity tosmall states, she 
would not venture even to look at you, 
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far less to use such language towards 
you. 

I have asked, why was not this affair 
settled by other means than by ships of 
war? Inowcome toa part of the policy 
and conduct of the Foreign Office alto- 
gether irreconcilable with the notions of 
those hon. Gentlemen who did me the 
honour, to the number of eighty, of 
voting for my motion in favour of inter- 
national arbitration. It is quite clear, it 
is said, that the noble Viscount did not 
resort to arbitration. My charge against 
him is, that he did resort to arbitration 
after having made use, in the first place, 
of fifteen ships of war. No sooner was 
the demonstration known, than an envoy 
arrives from France with tenders of 
mediation. And now, I must say, I 
have read with feelings nearly akin to 
contempt for diplomacy, the accounts of 
what took place between the noble Lord 
at the head of the Foreign Office and M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys—I have read the 
French accounts and the accounts in the 
blue-books, and must confess I have felt 
the most sovereign contempt for diplo- 
macy. M. Drouyn de Lhuys came over 
in the most loyal spirit, as I believe, to 
offer to settle this beggarly affair of a 
few thousand pounds with Greece. He 
told the noble Lord frankly, as a proof 
of his sincerity, and he has repeated it 
in a letter to Lord Normanby, that it 
would be useful to the French Govern- 
ment to be allowed to settle it, or, to 
use a common American phrase, that it 
would give them ‘political capital’ in 
France. How did the noble Lord re- 
ceive the approaches of M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys? Was it in the way any man of 
business, accustomed to the management 
of affairs, would have done? Did he 
say, ‘ We are much obliged to you; this 
affair of a few thousands has been a long 
time standing over,—take it and settle 
it, and we shall be very much obliged to 
the Government of France?’ Would 
not that have been the rational and 
reasonable way of meeting him? Instead 
of this, what does the noble Viscount 
say? He higgles with M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys over the different words to be 
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used,—over ‘good offices,’ ‘mediation,’ 
and ‘arbitration.’ I declare that both 
in French and English it fairly puzzles 
one to make anything out of it ; but it 
appears, by the accounts, that the noble 
Lord insists he won’t take ‘ arbitration’ 
—it must be ‘ good offices.” M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys, in the French account of what 
took place, given by him to General 
Lahitte, describes himself to have en- 
treated the noble Lord to extend a little 
the powers of the negotiators—to yield 
to an arbitration, and not to go deter- 
minedly on in the affair. But no; the 
noble Viscount was determined to have 
what he demanded; and all he would 
require of France was to persuade Greece 
to give what he asked. Baron Gros 
went out to Athenscrippled by these con- 
ditions, but he set to work at once with 
Mr. Wyse. I think it is evident Baron 
Gros had the most earnest desire tosettle 
the matter. Indeed, his character as a 
diplomatist was largely involved in his 
success in arranging it, and he went to 
work evidently disposed to surmount 
every possible difficulty ; but when he 
came to the case of Pacifico, and heard 
from all he conversed with in Athens 
the real facts of the case—when, to use 
a vulgar phrase, he found it out, and 
discovered it was an atrocious attempt 
at swindling, he could not swallow it. 
What was going on at the very same 
time in London? At this very same 
moment commence the ‘good offices’ 
between the noble Lord and M. Drouyn 
de Lhuys. So he has two negotiations 
going, one at Athens and the other at 
London, and all to settle this paltry affair 
of a few thousand pounds. It ended as 
might be expected—a little delay on the 
part of a courier, some mistake or delay 
in not putting a letter into the letter-bag 
in time for the night’s post, and the 
whole affair was broken off in London 
before they in Athens could know what 
was doing. The negotiations were 
thrown aside—our ships were ordered 
to do their worst—Greece submitted— 
and you got your money. What follows? 
The French Government, irritated by 
your conduct, withdraws its Minister, — 
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and now comes the quarrel I have with 
the noble Lord—now comes my case 
against him for not accepting arbitration 
in the first instance. Actually, after 
your ships of war had extorted the money 
from Greece, and a large part of it was 
already placed in bank, the noble Vis- 
count consented, in the most humiliating 
way,—for I consider the communications 
received from Lord Normanby most 
humiliating,—to accept what he had 
before refused, and you have now re- 
turned to this state, that by France with- 
drawing its ambassador you are obliged 
to do away all you have done by means 
of your fifteen ships of war. And you 
have agreed to substitute the Convention 
of London for the terms you obtained 
by your fleetat Athens. Yes; have you 
not agreed to give up the money lodged 
in the Bank for payment? What do 
youcall that? Your ships of war extort 
money from Greece ; the French Go- 
vernment tells you, ‘Give that money 
back ; you must take the terms of the 
Convention of London.’ We yield, and 
so the matter ends. But it is not yet 
ended. 

And here is my complaint against the 
noble Lord. It seems as if the system 
at the Foreign Office is calculated to 
breed and perpetuate quarrels. First, 
you submit to rebuke from Russia, and 
next youare humiliated before France— 
the two countries, some’ of our very 
knowing people say, we intended to ter- 
rify by our demonstration against Greece ; 
but the question is not yet settled. There 
are three arbitrators appointed to settle 
the question of Pacifico’s claim against 
the Court of Athens. As my hon. Friends 
near me, who voted for my motion, will 
see, they have been obliged to resort 
to my plan of arbitration, and the matter, 
after all the display of force, is still left 
open, and requires three arbitrators to 
decide it. I cannot imagine a more com- 
plete triumph of the principle I advo- 
cated last year than the details of this 
proceeding. Why,here are hon. Gentle- 
men behind me groaning. I am not 
surprised at it, for they really must be 
groaning at the thought of their own 
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inconsistency. For what are we called 
on to vote?—that this matter has been 
most ably, justly, and dexterously man- 
aged. But I do not think it is finished 
at all; for, independently of three arbi- 
trators and of ‘ their good offices,’ mind 
you, there is a very ominous little legacy 
left to us in the despatch of Lord Nor- 
manby in the probability of Greece 
quarrelling with us again. For my own 
part, seeing theu nfortunate result of 
‘good offices,’ I should not wonder if we 
had another quarrel with France for the 
exercise of her ‘ good offices’ also. But 
it is said that there is, beside, some cause 
of quarrel with Russia, on account of 
vessels seized in the Levant and in the 
Greek ports, and M. Brunow has fairly 
given us notice he may have reclamations 
to make for the value of the property 
which fell into our hands, and for the 
loss we occasioned, and I should not be 
surprised if you had another blue-book 
very soon, containing correspondence 
with respect to seizures by the Russians ; 
and all this has arisen because the 
Foreign Office would not submit this 
pettifogging business to arbitration. 
France would have been proud to be 
your arbitrator; you refused her. Then 
came the Convention, and at last comes 
an arbitration on the whole matter; only 
you submit on the most humiliating 
terms to conditions you had _ before 
refused. 

Now, let us take in two sums what 
the actual result has been, so far as we 
have gone, in obtaining what we de- 
manded. Our whole claim on the Greek 
Government was 33,000/. The whole 
amount we have actually received is 
6,400/.; so that, as we stand at present, 
we appear before the nations of the 
world as having made a demand for 
33,000/., and as having, up to the pre- 
sent moment, received only 6,400/. ; and 
that will show, in the face of the world, 
what the extent of your injustice was 
in comparison with the justice of your 
claims. And, looking to the claims of 
M. Pacifico, and to the opinions of 
Baron Gros respecting them, I declare 
to you most solemnly my firm belief is, 
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that if the people of England understood 
the merits of this question, and if they 
had read, as I have done, the contents 
of the blue-books and of the inventory, 
—such is the opinion I have of the gen- 
erosity and justice of my countrymen, 
that, in spite of the galvanic effort to 
make this a party question, they would 
be so disgusted, that they would raise a 
subscription to pay back the Greek Go- 
vernment the money it has given you. 
In the next place, beside a vote of appro- 
bation on account of this Greek affair, 
we are asked to identify ourselves with 
the general foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment since their accession to office. 
Now, I say I should be the most in- 
consistent being on the face of the earth 
if I gave such a vote. Not many years 
ago, I had to denounce, at a public 
meeting I called in Manchester, the 
conduct of the noble Lord in the case of 
Syria; and I remember afterwards de- 
nouncing his proceedings in Portugal 
also. I moved in this House fora return 
of any vessels of war belonging to us, 
which were at the time lying in the 
Tagus, in reference to that business. I 
protested, too, at a public meeting, and 
before a most enthusiastic audience, on 
the noble Lord’s conduct in the affairs 
of Sicily; and I am now called on to 
vote my approbation of the proceedings 
of the Foreign Office during the existence 
of the present Administration. Why, 
I say if I did so, and gave that vote, I 
think my mouth ought to be closed on 
any questions of economy, entrenchment, 
or possibility of reducing our establish- 
ments for ever, because I am quite sure, 
if this system is to continue, and if you 
are to send fifteen ships of war to collect 
debts of 6,400/., you not only cannot re- 
duce your establishments, but you have 
not establishments enough. There has 
been a great deal said during the debate 
about foreign intervention, but this is a 
principle which I thought was acknow- 
leged and admitted by all parties. Hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side of the House 
have never, since the time of the Reform 
Bill, thought of anything so absurd as 
obtaining popularity by the peculiar 
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characteristic of being the interferers in 
the affairs of other countries. I cannot 
say there is as much wisdom on this side 
of the House, for there seems to me a 
disposition here to take merit to the 
party, because it has for its principle to 
interfere in the affairs of other nations. 
That was not the doctrine of Lord Grey. 
Iremember the speech of the noble 
Lord in 1830. Nothing electrified the 
country more than that exposition of 
his principles. He spoke of the wars of 
Mr. Pitt and of his successors—ot the 
800,000,000/. of expenditure incurred in 
those wars; and he pledged himself to 
the country that peace, non-intervention, 
and retrenchment, should be the watch- 
words of the Whig party. 

I ask the country fairly to decide 
whether the tone and language of the 
speakers on this side of the House, on 
this night, and in the course of this 
debate, have been in harmony and uni- 
son with that sentiment of Lord Grey? 
Why, what has been the language of the 
hon. and learned Member for South- 
ampton (Mr. Cockburn), and for which 
he has been cheered to the echo? One- 
half of the Treasury benches were left 
empty, while hon. Members ran one 
after another, tumbling over each other 
in their haste to shake hands with the 
hon. and learned Member. Well, what 
did the hon. and learned Member say ? 
I pass over his sneer against the men of 
peace and men of cotton, because we 
must allow gentlemen of the long robe 
some latitude, and allow them to forget 
the arena in which they are displaying 
their powers; but what would Lord 
Grey have said to the doctrine of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, that we have no 
prospect of peace with the countries of 
Europe till they have adopted constitu- 
tional Governments ? What sort of con- 
stitutional Governments? Is it our own? 
Why, even if they came so far as this, 
and suppose they adopt our form of Go- 
vernment, might not hon. Members in 
the Assembly at Washington get up and 
say, ‘ We will have no peace till we make 
the world republican?’ The hon, and 
learned Gentleman seems to have set out 
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with the doctrine, that we ought to 
interfere with the forms of Government 
of the nations of Europe, and, judging 
from the noble Lord’s speech, I must say 
he appears to be no unwilling pupil in 
that school of policy. If the House of 
Commons votes its approbation of such 
sentiments, and the noble Lord acts on 
them, I think the Foreign Office will 
\have undertaken the reform and consti- 
tutionalizing of every country on the face 
of the earth. But do you think the 
people of this country, when they get 
cool, will see the wisdom of carrying out 
such a course? I claim for myself as 
much sympathy for foreigners struggling 
for liberty as any one in this House; but 
it is not true, as the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck) 
said, that I ever attended a public meet- 
ing, and said I was in favour of going to 
war, and that I made an exception from 


my general principles in favour of | 


Hungary. 

I am glad the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman has stated this, and that I mis- 
understood him, as it may prevent my 
being misunderstood in future. I never 
in public advocated interference with the 
Government of foreign countries, even 
in cases where my feelings were most 
strongly interested in anything relating 
to their domestic affairs or concerns. 
When I see that principle violated by 
others, as in the case of the Russian in- 
vasion of Hungary, and when I see a 
portion of the press of this civilised 
nation hounding on that semi-barbarous 
empire, then, believing that this is almost 
the only country where there is a free 
platform, and where it cannot be cor- 
rupted, as a portion of the press may 
have been, I shall denounce it, as I de- 
nounced the Government of Russia, and, 
as I stated at the same time, I was ready 
to denounce our own Government also. 
But it is a matter of very small import- 
ance what my individual opinion may be, 
when you come to the question, whether 
the Government of this country shall 
become the propagandist of their opin- 
ions in foreign countries. I maintain this 
Government has no right to communicate 
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except through the Government of other 
countries ; and that, whether it be a re- 
public, a despotism, or a monarchy, I 
hold it has no right to interfere with any 
other form of Government. Mark the 
effect of your own principle, if you take 
the opposite ground. If you recognise 
the principle of intervention in your Go- 
vernment, you must tolerate it in other 
nations also. With what face could you 
get up and denounce the Emperor of 
Russia for invading Hungary, after the 
doctrine advocated by the hon. and 
learned Member (Mr. Cockburn) to-night 
had been adopted by this country? I 
say, if you want to benefit nations who 
are struggling for their freedom, establish 
as one of the maxims of international law 
the principle of non-intervention. If 
you want to give a guarantee for peace, 
and, as I believe, the surest guarantee for 
progress and freedom, lay down this prin- 
ciple, and act on it, that no foreign State 
has a right by force to interfere with the 
domestic concerns of another State, even 
to confer a benefit on it, with its own 
consent. What will you say respecting 
the conduct of the noble Lord in the 
case of Switzerland? He joined there in 
an intervention, though the great major- 
ity of the Protestant cantons protested 
against it, and does the very thing he is 
seeking to prevent. 

But I come back to my principle. Do 
you want to benefit the Hungarians and 
Italians? I think I know more of them 
than most people in this country. I 
sympathised with them during their 
manly struggles for freedom, and I have 
admired and respected them not less in 
their hour of adversity. I will tell you 
the sentiments of the leading men of the 
Hungarians. I have seen them all, and 
I must say that, much as I admired them 
during their noble struggle, what I have 
seen of them in adversity has entitled 
them, in my belief, to still greater re- 
spect, for I never saw men— except 
Englishmen, to whom they bear in many 
respects a close resemblance—bear ad- 
versity with such manly fortitude and 
dignified self-respect. They have avoided 
all expressions of sympathy from public 
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meetings, and, loathing the idea of being 
dependent on the charity ot others, have 
sought, by emigration to America and 
elsewhere, an opportunity of subsisting 
by the labour of their own hands. These 
men say,—‘ We don’t ask you to help 
us, or to come to our assistance. Estab- 
lish such a principle as shall provide we 
shall not be interfered with by others.’ 
And what do the Italians say? They 
don’t want the English to interfere with 
them, or to help them. ‘Leave us to 
ourselves,’ they say. ‘ Establish the prin- 
ciple that we shall not be interfered with 
by foreigners.’ 

I will answer the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s cheer. He seems to ask, 
How will you keep out Austria from 
Italy, and Russia from Hungary? I will 
give him an illustration of what I mean. 
Does he remember when Kossuth took 
refuge in Turkey, and that Austria and 
the Emperor of Russia demanded him 
back? I beg him to understand that this 
illustrious refugee was not saved by any 
intervention of the Foreign Secretary. 
Has it not been admitted that the Em- 
peror of Russia gave up his claim before 
the courier arrived from England? What 
was it, then, that liberated them? It 
was the universal outbreak of public 
opinion and public indignation in West- 
ern Europe. And why had public opin- 
ion this power? Because this demand 
for the extradition of political offenders 
was a violation of the law of nations, 
which declares that persons who have 
committed political offences in one State 
shall find a sanctuary in another, and 
ought not to be delivered up. If our 
Government were always to act upon 
this principle of non-intervention, we 
should see the law of nations declaring 
itself as clearly against the invasion of a 
foreign country as it has spoken out 
against the extradition of political refu- 
gees. Let us begin, and set the example 
to other nations of this non-intervention. 
I have no doubt that our example and 
protest would exercise some influence 
upon the Governments of Austria and 
Russia ; but what possible moral influ- 
ence can this country have with those 
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States when the Government goes abroad 
to interfere with the domestic affairs of 
other countries. 

It is said, however, that the noble Lord 
(Palmerston) goes abroad as the cham- 
pion of liberalism and constitutionalism, 
But I cannot fall into this delusion. I can- 
not trace the battle that we are taught to 
believe is going on under the noble Vis- 
count’s policy between liberalism and 
despotism abroad. I do not think that 
the noble Lord is more democratic than 
his colleagues, or than the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Sir R. Peel). I 
believe the noble Lord is of an active 
turn of mind—that he likes these pro- 
tocols and conventions, and that the 
smaller the subject, the better it suits his 
taste. I do not find that the noble Lord 
has taken up any great question of con- 
stitutional freedom abroad. Did he ever 
protest against the invasion of Hungary 
by Russia? He made a speech against 
Austria, I remember, on that occasion ; 
but he did not breathe a syllable against 
Russia. The only allusion he made to 
Russia was in the nature of an apology, 
uttered in a sense that seemed to justify 
the part taken by Russia rather than 
otherwise. Then it is said, that in Italy 
the noble Lord endeavours to establish 
constitutional government and represent- 
ative institutions. The noble Lord told 
Lord Minto to go to Italy, not, as he 
himself declared, to recommend Parlia- 
ments or representative assemblies, but 
merely to advise the Government to 
adopt administrative reforms. But that 
was not what the Italian people wanted. 
They wanted security for their liberties 
by constitutional reforms, and the adop- 
tion of a representative system; and 
that was what the noble Lord did not 
recommend should be given to them, I 
believe the progress of freedom depends 
more upon the maintenance of peace, 
the spread of commerce, and the diffu- 
sion of education, than upon the labours 
of Cabinets or Foreign-offices. And if 
you can prevent those perturbations 
which have recently taken place abroad 
in consequence of your foreign policy, 
and if you will leave other nations in 
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greater tranquillity, those ideas of free- 
dom will continue to progress, and you 
need not trouble yourselves about them. 

On thisside of the House, some persons 
have been menaced with very terrible 
consequences, and with the adverse 
opinion of the public, if they do not vote 
for this resolution. I can only say, that 
IJ, like many other hon. Members, sit 
commonly here and in committee-rooms 
of this House for twelve hours in the 
course of the day. Allow two or three 
hours a-day for the transaction of neces- 
sary business at home, and that is not 
play, but hard work. But why should 
we sit in this House and undergo this 
labour, unless to advocate those opinions 
and convictions which we believe to be 
true and just? If I have one conviction 
stronger than another, it is one upon 
which I made a first public exhibition 
of myself in print. The principle which 
I defend is assailed in this motion, and 
upon it, for fifteen years, my opinion 
has been again and again recorded. I 
have never seen reason to change that 
opinion, but, on the contrary, everything 
confirms me in my conviction of its truth. 
If I remain in this seat, I will try to 
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and I hope to see the day when the 
intercourse of nations will exhibit the 
same changes as those which have taken 
place in the intercourse of individuals. 
In private life, we no longer find it 
necessary to carry arms about us for our 
protection, as did our forefathers. We 
have discontinued the practice of duel- 
ling, and something should be done to 
carry the same spirit into the intercourse 
of nations. In domestic life, physical 
correction is giving way to moral influ- 
ence. In schools and in lunatic asylums 
this principle is successfully adopted, 
and even the training of the lower ani 
mals is found to be better done by means 
of suasion. Cannot you adopt some- 
thing of this in the intercourse of nations ? 
Whoever brings forward such measures 
shall have my support ; and if it should 
happen, as the hon. Member (Mr. Ber- 
nal Osborne) has threatened me, that 
the consequences of my vote will be the 
loss of my seat in this House, then I say 
that, next to the satisfaction of having 
contributed to the advance of one’s con- 
victions, is, in my opinion, the satisfac- 
tion of having sacrificed something for 
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promote the progress of these opinions ; | 
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[The following Speech was made by Mr. Cobden before his constituents, after the French 
Commercial Treaty had been negotiated. ] 


“I APPEAR here in conformity with a 
time-honoured practice in your borough, 
which has led your representative annu- 
ally to come and give an account of his 
stewardship to you—to afford you an 


opportunity of conferring with him, and | 


questioning him on any topic relating to 
his public duty and the interests of his 
constituency. That custom, I think, was 
justifiable in your case by the independ- 


ent and honourable course which you | 


have always followed in the election of 
your Liberal representatives to Parlia- 
ment. But I appear here to-night under 
rather peculiar circumstances ; for I have 
no account to give of my stewardship in 
Parliament, having been occupied for 
nearly eighteen months abroad, partly in 
prosecuting a public duty, and partly in 
quest of health. I have been, as your 
worthy Mayor (Mr. J. H. Moore) has 
stated, engaged in arranging a commer- 
cial treaty with France. I have been, 
as you are aware, honoured with the 
confidence of our Sovereign, and, aided 
by colleagues whose services in the 
matter I would not fora moment appro- 
priate to myself, I have been endeavour- 
ing to make such arrangements as shall 
lead two great countries, peculiarly de- 
signed by Providence to confer mutual 
benefits upon each other, but who, owing 


to the folly and perhaps wickedness of 
man, have been for centuries rather 
seeking to injure and destroy each other, 
to enter upon new relations. I have 
been seeking to form arrangements by 
which these two countries shall be united 
together in mutual bonds of dependence, 
and, I hope, of future peace. 

It has been truly said by the Mayor, 
that France has been hitherto as a nation 
attached to those principles of commer- 
cial restriction which we in England 
have but lately released ourselves from, 
but which have cost us thirty years of 
pretty continuous labour, and the services 
of three or four most eminent statesmen, 
in order to bring us to our present state 
of comparative freedom of commerce. 
The French, on the contrary, have taken 
hardly a single step in this direction ; 
and it was left for the present Emperor 
—and he alone had the power—to ac- 
complish that object, and to his Minister 
of Commerce, who for the last eighteen 
months has scarcely given himself twen- 
ty-four hours of leisure—it was left for 
them to accomplish in France, in the 
course of a couple of years, what has 
taken us in England at least thirty years 
to effect. I mention this, because I wish 
—and I have a reason for it, which I 
will state in a moment—I wish it to be 
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borne in mind what has been the magni- 
tude of the task which the French Go- 
vernment has had to accomplish on this 
occasion. They had to confront power- 
ful influences which were at the moment 
entirely unbroken, and they had to 
attack the whole body of monopoly in 
France; whereas, if you recollect, in this 
country our statesmen began by sapping 
and mining, and by throwing over the 
smaller interests, in order that they might 
form a coalition of them against the 
greater monopolies. Everything has had 
to be done in France during the last 
eighteen months. Much remains to be 
done, I hope much will be accomplished 
in a short time. I wish you to under- 
stand distinctly the magnitude of the 
task which the French Government has 
had to accomplish, because thereupon 
hangs a tale and an argument upon 
which I shall have a word to say in a 
moment. There is a peculiarity in the 
condition of French industry which gives 
the fair prospect of a reasonable antici- 
pation of a mutual and beneficial inter- 
course between these two countries. It 
is a very singular fact that France, 
which, by its social organisations and by 
its political maxims, is perhaps one of 
the most democratic nations in the world 
—that this people are almost exclusively 
employed in the manufacture of articles 
of great luxury and taste, adapted almost 
exclusively for the consumption of the 
aristocratic and the rich, whereas Eng- 
land, on the contrary, the most aristo- 
cratic people in the world, is almost 
wholly employed in the manufacture of 
those articles which conduce to the 
comfort and the benefit of the great 
masses of the community. You have 
here, therefore, two peoples, who, by 
their distinct geniuses, are admirably 
suited for a mutual exchange of the pro- 
ducts of their industry, and I argue very 
much, as your Mayor has intimated, in 
favour of the great advantages which the 
masses of the French people will derive 
from the Treaty which has been lately 
arranged with that country. 

The French people—I am speaking of 
the working people—~are, in comparison 
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wita tne English people, a badly-clothed 
population. Any one who has travelled 
in the winter-time from Calais to Dover, 
cannot fail to have observed the contrast 
between those blue round frocks which 
the Frenchmen wear, and the more 
comfortable, because warmer, woollen 
and worsted garments which the English 
workmen at that season of the year 
possess. It reminds me—the condition 
of the French population in their clothing 
now — somewhat of the condition in 
which this population of England was 
placed, with regard to food, five-and- 
twenty years ago, before the Corn-laws 
were touched. At that time, our popu- 
lation was a badly-fed people,—living, 
too many of them, upon roots; there 
were some six or eight million quarters 
less of corn consumed than ought to 
have been consumed in this country, and 
which has been annually consumed since 
the people were permitted to obtain it. 
Just as Free Trade has enabled this peo- 
ple to be better fed, so will it enable the 
French population to buy better clothing, 
and by precisely the same process by 
which we have arrived at this result in 
England ; partly because there will be a 
considerable importation into France of 
your plain and coarse manufactures, and 
partly because of the stimulus that will be 
given to the manufactures of the French 
themselves — just as your increased 
supply of corn in this country has come, 
partly from the importation of the pro- 
duce of foreign countries, and partly by 
the important advantages which compe- 
tition has afforded to your own agricul- 
turists. And we, on one side, will 
obtain, and have obtained, great benefits 
from this change. The change on our 
side is our merit; the change on the 
other side is the merit of the French 
Government. What, I confess, as an 
Englishman, I have been led in this 
important duty most to consider, is how 
this matter has benefited you, not by 
what it will allow you to export, but by 
what it will allow you to import. This 
is the way by which I seek to benefit a 
population, by allowing more of the 
good things to come in from abroad. 
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Upon the imports are based the late 
measures of our Government; and I 
give the credit for the putting this great 
final coping-stone upon the edifice of 
Free trade—I mean so faras the abolition 
of all protective duties goes—I give the 
merit to the present Government, and 
their great Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Gladstone). They have abolished 
the last remaining protective duties in 
our Tariff. Now, mark what the advan- 
tage of this will be to us as a mercantile 
people—an advantage which has not 
been sufficiently appreciated, I venture 
to observe. By removing every duty 
upon all articles of foreign manufacture, 
we have made England a free port for 
manufactured goods, just as we had made 
it a free port for corn and for raw 
materials. The consequence is, that all 
articles of foreign manufacture may be 
brought to England without let or hin- 
drance. We find a large consumption 
for them here ; and foreigners and colo- 
nists coming from Australia, and Canada, 
and America, may find in our warehouses, 
not merely all our produce which they 
want, but Swiss, and German, and 
French produce, which they may buy 
here without visiting the Continent to 
purchase there. This, I consider, is to 
us, as a mercantile people, an immense 
advantage, which will be by-and-by 
fully appreciated, the importance of 
which, I think, has not yet been al- 
together anticipated ; but, besides this, 
we are going to import commodities from 
France which have been hitherto pro- 
hibited, and which will not only be to 
their advantage, but to ours. Take, for 
instance, the article of wine. We all 
know that for a century or more, owing 
to an absurd Treaty which was made 
with Portugal, this country put a pro- 
hibitive duty upon French wines, and 
the consequence has been that the taste 
of this country has been perverted, and 
that which is the best article of its kind 
in the world has been almost a stranger 
in this land. 

Well, besides the preferential duty 
which has included French wines, we 
have laid on such an enormous amount 
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of duty that nothing but wines of the 
very strongest character, the effect of 
which could be suddenly felt in the head, 
were ever thought worth purchasing. 
When a man had to pay 6d. or 9d. for a 
glass of wine containing a few thimble- 
fuls, he wanted something which would 
affect his head for his money ; he would 
not buy the fine, natural, and compara- 
tively weak wines of France, though 
every other country in the world but 
England has regarded French wines as 
the best wines in the world. The Eng- 
lish taste has been adulterated, and our 
people, or those who could afford it, 
have preferred the narcotic and inflam- 
matory mixture which is called port, or 
even sherry. A friend of mine lately 
had the curiosity to look into our national 
ballads, with the view of finding out and 
making a collection of drinking songs. 
He told me he found that all the songs 
were in honour of French wines—cham- 
pagne, Burgundy, Bordeaux—and they 
were all old songs, written at the time 
when our ancestors used and preferred 
French wine ; and that since they were 
not allowed to obtain those wines, songs 
in favour of wine have ceased. He drew 
this conclusion :—That when the people 
drunk French wines they became merry 
and sang; but when they took to port 
and sherry it made them stupid, and they 
went to sleep. 

I don’t know that I should like to go 
so far as a lamented friend of mine, a 
former Mayor of Bordeaux, who hap- 
pened to be travelling in England, and 
paid usa visit in Manchester to a dinner ; 
and when his health had been drunk, 
he said—‘ Gentlemen, when I travel I 
have but one test of civilisation every- 
where. I ask, Do the people consume 
claret?’ That is, the wine of Bordeaux. 
I don’t go quite so far as that, but I do 
say, in whatever point of view you regard 
it, whether it is asa beneficial exchange 
with France, enabling you to exchange 
the products of your industry with the 
greatest and richest people on the Con- 
tinent, whether it be in the interests of 
temperance, or whether it be in the in- 
terests of health, it is desirable that the 
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taste of England should have at least the 
opportunity of going back to that natural 
channel which our forefathers followed 
when they had, as we now have, access 
to French wines at a moderate duty, or 
at the same duty as on other wines. I 
am not so sanguine as to expect that a 
great trade is to grow up between France 
and England, suddenly, to-morrow, or 
next year. It will require time; but the 
door has been opened honestly, with all 
sincericy ; and I have no doubt, after we 
have had a sufficient time to correct those 
errors into which our forefathers fell, that 
this work, like every other in which we 
have been engaged where restrictions 
have been removed, will be found favour- 
able to the best interests of this country 
and of France. 

Now, I confess that the work on which 
I have been engaged would have but 
small interest for me, if it had not con- 
duced to something different and higher 
than the mere increase of the beverage 
of the people of this country. The 
object which I have sought, and which 
those who know me will know right 
well, has been not merely to promote 
the physical well-being of these two 
peoples—though that in itself is an 
object worthy of all care—but my aim 
and hope have been to promote such 
a change as shall lead to a better moral 
and political tone between the two 
nations. And this brings me to the point 
to which I said I would refer. Your 
worthy Mayor has alluded to the im- 
mense preparations now making by the 
Governments of these two countries for 
warlike operations. Those preparations, 
so far as the navies of the two countries 
are concerned, are undoubtedly—nay, 
avowedly — with the view to mutual 
attack or defence from those two 
countries alone. Well, now, we are not 
ignorant of the fact that the French 
Government and the French Emperor 
have been made responsible for this in- 
crease in our naval armaments. It is 
upon that point I want to say a word or 
two to you as my constituents, and I 
address myself to this subject with you, 
because it is one that is peculiarly 
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germane to my first meeting with this 
constituency after a meeting which you 
held some eighteen months ago, in which 
you refused to establish a rifle corps in 
this town. At the time when that meet- 
ing was held I was in Paris, and read 
the proceedings with considerable in- 
terest. It was the only meeting I saw, 
during a peculiar fervour and violence of 
agitation in this country, at which such 
a resolution was arrived at; and, without 
passing judgment upon the question of 
volunteers in general—upon which I 
reserve myself, for I don’t know whether 
I shall have time to say anything on the 
subject—all I wish to say is this, that, as 
far as my experience goes, and it has not 
been small, as you may suppose, in 
France, as far as the decision of this 
town was come to on the ground that 
there was no danger from France which 
warranted such a preparation, I come 
here to tell you, in my judgment, you 
acted with perfect propriety. 

Now, I have spoken of the difficulties 
and the obstacles which the French 
Government had to encounter in the 
work in which they had been engaged 
for the last eighteen months—the total 
subversion of their commercial system. 
I ask you, as I ask every reasonable 
man, is there no presumptive evidence 
calculated to make you pause before you 
believe as probable or true what certain 
Admirals— one of them, I am sorry to 
say, now no more—say as to the French 
Government and the French meditating 
to attack or invade this country, when 
you find that Government engaged in 
this most difficult task, the subversion 
of their commercial system, by throwing 
open the markets of that country to the 
manufactures of England, and opening 
the markets of England to the produc- 
tions of France? I say, is there not 
something in this fact to make you pause 
before you believe on the mere zpse dixit 
of some not over-wise Admiral, who has 
never given one fact to prove what he 
says, that it is the design of the French 
Emperor to come and invade your shores 
without cause of quarrel or without 
grievance assigned? But I don’t ask 
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you to rely upon probabilities of things 
in this matter. 
—facts which have come within my 
own knowledge—facts which I, perhaps, 
better than any man in the world, have 
had the opportunity of knowing and 
investigating. It is alleged that the 
French have been for some time making 
formidable preparations in their naval 
armaments. 

Well, the first question I ask with 
regard to that is—What has been the 
proportion of money spent in France 
upon their naval armaments, and what 
has been the proportion spent in England 
for a similar purpose? There has been 
always between England and France, 
by a sort of tacit agreement, I may call 
it, a certain proportion or relation in the 
amounts expended in their respective 
armaments. If you take the navies of 
the two countries for the last century, 
you will find that, when in a normal 
state of peace, the French have had a 
navy little more than half the size of 
that of England. If you take the expend- 
iture, you will find that the French 
naval armament has, during all that 
period, by a sort of tacit arrangement— 
as I have said—spent rather more than 
the half of what England has spent upon 
her navy. Well, then, I will take the 
ten years that preceded 1858 inclusive. 
I find that the expenditure of the French 
has been rather more than the half of 
what England has spent. I have taken 
the expenditure up to 1858 only for this 
reason—that if you take the French esti- 
mates you will not arrive at the actual 
expenditure. J admit that would not be 
a fair criterion of the amount of money 
spent in this manner ; because they bring 
forward the estimates for the year, and 
afterwards thereare supplementary votes, 
which increase the amount. But if you 
wait for two years, until the definitive 
balances and records of the French 
finances have passed through their audit 
offices, and have been published in what 
is called ‘Les Réglements Définitifs du 
Budget,’ then you have as reliable an 
account as any in the world. I have 
heard of no political party—and you 
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know that in France party feeling is 
as bitter, or even more bitter, than in 
this country—I have never heard any 
foreigner even, but who would admit, 
without scruple or observation, that when 
these definitive budgets are published, 
they have a creditable and reliable 
account of their expenditure. I have 
waited, and I see that down to the last 


; accounts, published up to the year 1858, 


the French, for ten years previously — 
during the whole of the reign of this 
Emperor, and before his accession—have 
expended little more than half of what 
has been expended in England. 

Well, but in England we have ships 
of war 20 per cent. cheaper than in 
France; we have steam-engines 30 per 
cent. cheaper; we have coals 40 per 
cent., and we have stores 20 or 30 per 
cent. cheaper. How is it, then, I ask, if 
France has expended little more than half 
what we have in these ten years—how 
is it, that in the year 1859 you suddenly 
hear, as though it were an explosion, 
that France is coming to invade us, and 
has made undue preparations in her naval 
armaments ; and that we must not be 
content with nearly doubling our expend- 
iture, and with a large expenditure on 
our standing forces, but must call upon 
the people of this country to arm and 
enrol themselves as volunteers? There 
must be a reason for this state of things. 
I speak always with too much respect for 
the great masses of my countrymen, even 
when I am confronting what I believe 
to be their delusions, to think of passing 
over this subject without offering the 
best explanation I can to satisfy and 
assure the public mind upon this question. 
I believe I can answer the question by 
stating that there may be facts connected 
with our navy which will give some 
colour to these outcries of alarm. The 
facts are these: The affairs of our Ad- 
miralty are most deplorably mismanaged. 
That will not be denied by any one now 
that is acquainted with what is going on 
at head-quarters. We had a Commis- 
sion sitting last year, under the Queen’s 
sign manual, to inquire into the manage- 
ment of our dockyards. Men of business 
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placed upon that Commission made 
a tour of the dockyards and arsenals. 
They examined them. And what do 
you think was their report? The sub- 
stance of it is in a dozen lines, and I 
will read them to you :— 

‘The Royal Commission appointed last 
year reports that the control and manage- 
ment of the dockyards are inefficient from 
the following causes :—First, from the inef- 
ficiency of the constitution of the Board of 
Admiralty ; secondly, from the defective 
organisation of the subordinate depart- 
ments ; thirdly, from the want of a well- 
defined responsibility ; fourthly, from the 
absence of any means, both now and in 
times past, of effectually checking expend- 
iture from a want of accurate accounts.’ 


Now mark ; just endeavour as men of 
business to carry with the full meaning 
of this verdict by supposing it to apply 
to a private house of business. First, 
the constitution of the Board of Admir- 
alty is defective, that is, of the body, the 
head of the governing body—that means, 
the masters—don’t know their business, 
and are not properly appointed. Then 
we have the defective organisation of the 
subordinate departments—that means, 
the foremen don’t know their business. 
Then the want of clear and well-defined 
accounts—that means, that the masters, 
or those who call themselves masters, if 
you go and ask them why such a thing 
is not done, they will tell you that they 
are not responsible. And then, the fourth 
defect is that they don’t keep reliable 
accounts, and therefore they don’t know 
how the concern is carried on. 

That is the judgment passed upon 
our Admiralty by a Commission under 
the Queen’ssign-manual issued last year ; 
but at the present moment there is a 
Committee sitting in the House of Com- 
mons, inquiring again into the affairs 
of the Admiralty, examining the same 
witnesses and others, and trying to find 
out the evils of this mal-administration. 
Well, I have said that the French 
Government during the ten years ending 
with 1858, spent a little more than one- 
half what we spent upon their navy. 
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come of all this money? How have these 
people managed to waste the enormous 
sums they have taken and wrung from 
the pockets of the tax-oppressed people ? 
I will give you one little item from my 
honourable Friend, who is now the Se- 
cretary of the Admiralty, Lord Clarence 
Paget. Speaking in the spring of 1859 
—I could give you the exact date—he 
attacked those who were then in office ; 
and he came into office a few months 
afterwards in the same capacity. Now, 
he stated in Parliament, that he had 
gone carefully over the accounts for the 
eleven years previous to 1859, and he 
found five millions sterling voted for 
the construction of ships of war which 
could not be accounted for. Now don’t 
let me be misunderstood. Neither Lord 
Clarence Paget nor myself mean to 
imply that this money is stolen. The 
persons we criticise are honourable men 
as far as personal honour goes. I mean 
that they are certainly not the men 
to put the money into their own pockets. 
I will account for it in other ways, and 
Iam here to account for it toyou. The 
money has been wasted by making things 
which were useless. When the heads 
are irresponsible, when the foremen are 
ignorant, and when there are no accounts 
that can be relied upon, you may be satis- 
fied how the business must be carried on. 
I will give you an instance of it, and it 
will explain this matter. It will explain 
the whole mystery of what we have in 
hand. About the year 1850 it was seen 
and admitted by the naval authorities in 
both countries that, in consequence ot 
the application of steam for the propel- 
ling of ships, the old sailing vessels of 
the line could no longer be relied upon 
in case of war. Both France and Eng- 
land at that time came to the conclusion 
that in future line-of-battle ships must 
have screw propellers put in them. 
What was the course pursued by France ? 
France has one Minister of Marine—not 
a Board, like ours, consisting of gentle- 
men upon whom it would puzzle even a 
detective police officer to fix any respon- 
sibility. The Emperor and the Minister 
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as wooden sailing line-of-battle ships 
will be useless in future, we must cease 
building them ; and they have ceased 
building them. In England, we went 
on building line-of-battle ships for sails, 
and have been building them ever since. 
The French took their old vessels—their 
existing vessels—and put screw steam- 
engines into them, and adapted them for 
the purposes of war. In England, we 
went on building and converting, and 
managing to build new vessels, as fast 
as we converted the old ones; and 
the consequence was that France, only 
having to buy steam-engines to put 
into their wooden vessels (whilst we 
were building vessels and buying steam- 
engines), had got her work done in 
less time, and at less expense, than we 
have. When it came in view almost 
immediately afterwards that, in conse- 
quence of this proceeding, the French 
appeared to have at one moment—ac- 
cording to the statement of one of our 
Admiralty—nearly as many line-of-battle 
ships with screws as we had, we heard 
acry that the French wanted to steal 
a march upon us, because she had nearly 
as many steam line-of-battle vessels as 
we. We never took stock of our line-of- 
battle steam and sailing vessels combined. 
If we had, we should have found that 
we had at that time as many more line- 
of-battle ships as we had in 1850, That 
is one of the ways in which this vast 
sum of money has been uselessly spent. 

I will now come to five years later. 
During the war in the Crimea, it was 
found that these iron-cased vessels for 
gun-boats served the purpose admirably 
of protecting ships of war from those 
shells and combustible missiles which 
were the latest inventions for the pur- 
poses of war. Immediately that was 
discovered, the Emperor orders two 
frigates to be built and covered with iron. 
We knew what was going on, and the 
English Admiralty reported upon it. 
They were in no great hurry in construct- 
ing the Gloire. The keel of that vessel 
was laid down in the summer of 1858, 
and she was not completed with her ar- 
mour on till the autumn of 1860. What 
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does our Admiralty do in the mean time? 
We had one Admiralty after another ; 
and as they succeed each other, you see 
them go down to Shoeburyness or Ports- 
mouth for the purpose of trying experi- 
ments—first inviting Mr. Whitworth to 
see if he could manufacture a gun suffici- 
ently powerful to send a rifled solid bullet 
through these iron plates ; and at another 
time calling on Sir William Armstrong 
todo the same. In this way they con- 
tinue to amuse themselves. In the mean 
time, the Minister of Marine and the 
Emperor said, ‘ What we want is some- 
thing to protect us against the hollow 
shells which fall very much like hail on 
our wooden ships.’ It is against these 
detonating shells that we wish to protect 
ourselves, and the French Government 
went on to complete these two vessels of 
war with iron armour. But there was 
no reason why these iron vessels should 
have been launched before ours. We 
voted the money ; we have more iron, 
and more workmen capable of construct- 
ing such vessels, if the Admiralty had 
chosen to employ them. But there is no 
responsibility, no one who knows his 
business, and nothing was done. Then, 
because the French had their iron ship 
completed sooner than ours, a cry was 
raised that the Emperor was coming to 
invade us. 

Now, I have examined this question, 
and, having taken the pains to inform 
myself upon it, I have no hesitation in 
saying that the idea of the French Go- 
vernment ever contemplating rivalling us 
in our naval force, still less of invading 
us—Il say it from my conscience —I 
believe is as great a hoax and delusion 
upon this generation as anything we read 
of in history since the time of Titus 
Oates, and indeed, as bad as anything 
Titus Oates ever said. I have given 
you the judgment of this Royal Com- 
mission upon the Admiralty. Now I 
will read a few words uttered by Mr, 
Gladstone in the House of Commons, 
last year, upon the nature — upon the 
character—of our administration gener- 
ally of public works :— 

‘He had no hesitation in saying that these 
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and other circumstances of a like kind were 
entirely owing to the }amentable and de- 
plorable state of our whole arrangements 
with regard to the management of our 
public works. Vacillation, uncertainty, 
costliness, extravagance, and all the con- 
flicting vices that could beenumerated were 
united in our present system. There was 
a total want of authority tu direct and guide 
when anything was to be done; they had 
to go from department to department, from 
the House of Commons to a Committee, 
from a Committee to a Commission, and 
from a Commission to a Committee again ; 
so that years passed away, the public were 
disappointed, and the money of the coun- 
try was wasted. He believed that such 
were the evils of the system, that nothing 
short of a revolutionary reform would ever 
be sufficient to rectify it.’ 


Mr. Gladstone was then speaking with 
reference to the administration of the 
Public Works in connection with the 
building of the British Museum. But 
the greatest of your national manufac- 
tures is the navy. Your dockyards are 
the great Government manufactories ; it 
is there, with their ships and machinery, 
that the largest amount of your money 
is spent, and the greatest waste takes 
place. And, bad as is the Board of 
Public Works, I believe it is the unani- 
mous opinion of public men of all parties, 
except the half-dozen who have been in 
the Admiralty, or the half-dozen now in 
it, that of all the public departments, 
that which is the worst managed, the 
most irresponsible, and where the great- 
est waste prevails, is the Admiralty. 
Now, I do not think it out of place 
or out of time to talk to you upon this 
subject—upon this fallacy, with refer- 
ence to the designs and doings of the 
French Government and of the French 
Emperor in particular; for upon that 
fallacy is based a claim upon the pockets 
which must be counted by millions 
sterling per annum. But I speak to 
you also in the character of your repre- 
sentative, who was ‘placed in a respon- 
sible and delicate position with reference 
to this very question. I was in Paris at 
the time that all these meetings were 
convoked to form these rifle corps. I 
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was there with the known object of 
endeavouring to promote a treaty of 
commerce between the two countries. 
I was first in the midst of the negotia- 
tions for the basis of the treaty, when 
there was the greatest excitement, and 


| the greatest anxiety, and the greatest 


agitation in this country, for the purpose 
of getting up public demonstrations in 
favour of the rifle corps, avowedly to 
protect this country against France. 
The language held in this country—I 
can hardly trust myself to characterise 
it. I remember an account of a meeting 
in Somersetshire—I don’t know that it 
could have taken place in a more ap- 
propriate county—there was a farmer 
speaking upon this subject, and some- 
body cried out to him—he was speaking 
of invasion by the French Emperc r— 
‘Suppose they come, what will you 
charge them for your corn?’ And his 
answer was, ‘ They shall pay for it with 
their blood!’ This was the language, 
and it is onlyasample. It was going 
on through the country at a time when, 
I repeat it, not one act had ever been 
done by the French Government to 
warrant the supposition of any hostile 
feeling being meditated towards us, and 
at the very time when the French 
Government was about to enter upon a 
complete revolution in their commercial 
policy ; which, if the French Emperor 
had such a design as to make an attack 
upon this country, would have convicted 
him of the most absolute folly—I was 
going to say madness—because at the 
same time that he was disturbing the 
commercial interests, and setting the 
ironmasters, the cotton-spinners, and 
all the great capitalists against him, he 
was said to be meditating just such an 
attack upon this country as would have 
required the support of those very 
interests to gain his ends. Nay, more, 
looking at him as an intelligent being— 
and that is his great characteristic, for 
he is a remarkably intelligent man— 
looking at him as an intelligent man, 
what must we say of his conduct in 
proposing at the same time to adopt a 
policy which would knit the two coun- 
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tries in the bonds of commercial de- 
pendence in such a way that it would 
have been difficult to have caused a 
rupture between them—for war tears 
asunder most of those sensitive fibres 
which constitute the body politic when 
it rends these mutual ties of commercial 
intercourse—what shall we say of a man 
who, though arming a few ships, was 
suspected of contemplating a piratical 
attack on this country? But supposing 
that might have been possible; I tell 
you candidly, that before I took a step 
In reference to this treaty, I satished 
myself upon these facts, which I am 
now narrating; and I tell you more, 
and I would tell to the French Govern- 
ment as I now tell to you, that if I found 
one fact to justify what had been stated 
here at that time in public meetings— 
if I found that the French Government 
had done anything to disturb that rela- 
tion which has existed pretty nearly for 
a century in the proportions of the 
French and English navies—I should 
have suspected some sinister design on 
the part of the French Government, and 
should have considered myself a traitor 
to my country if I had allowed the 
Government of that country, on proof 
of any sinister intentions, to have made 
use of me to mislead or hoodwink 
England by leading me to suppose that 
my instrumentality was being used for 
the promotion of commercial intercourse, 
when I had grounds to believe they were 
entering upon a policy of war. 

I have said that down to the year 1858 
inclusive we have the finance accounts, 
showing what has been the expenditure 
of France compared with our own upon 
our navy. As we have not the audited 
accounts for 1859 and 1860—and I am 
not going to trust to estimates—I will 
not speak of the expenditure for these 
two years, But I can give you another 
proof that during last year, at the very 
time we were raising this cry of invasion, 
and charging the French Government 
with making undue and unprecedented 
preparations for an invasion of our shores 
—that we had last year, and during the 


whole of last year, a larger naval force, | 
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in proportion to that of France, than I 
have ever known in any normal natural 
time of peace within the last century. I 
will not speak of money, but of men. 
When you take the number of men voted 
and employed in the navy, you have the 
clue to all the other expenses of the navy ; 
that is never attempted to be denied by 
any one who understands anything of 
these matters. During 1860, the French 
Government had voted 30,400 men and 
boys for their navy; and in the same year 
we had 84,000 men and boys voted for 
our navy. I will take what I know upon 
authority, and which will not be disputed 
by anybody. I will assume that the 
French navy possessed 34,000 men and 
boys last year. I will throw in, also, a 
statement which gives 3,600 more than 
they actually had, and then taking these 
34,000 against our 84,000, it is as near 
as possible five to two on our part ; that 
instead of half, or a little more than half, 
which has been the normal state of things, 
England last year, at the time of all this 
hubbub, at the time when you were in- 
vited to shoulder your muskets to protect 
your shores, your proportion of arma- 
ments by sea was greater than it has been 
in almost any time of peace that I can 
find in my researches, I know they tell 
us that the French have got a number of 
men in their mercantile marine who are 
all inscribed on the maritime inscription 
of France, and that such inscription gives 
the Government the power to press those 
men into their service; and you must 
consider that. Now, I say, take all the 
able-bodied seamen the French have in 
their mercantile marine, and add them 
to the men in the imperial navy, and it 
will not bring them up to the number we 
have in our royal navy. Iam notoneto 
advocate the reducing of our navy in 
any degree below that proportion to the 
French navy which the exigencies of our 
service require; and, mind what I say, 
here is just what the French Government 
would admit as freely as you would. 
England has four times, at least, the 
amount of mercantile tonnage to protect 
at sea that France has, and that surely 
gives us a ee ieee Peres to have 
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a larger navy than France. Besides, this | deal better use of our money than 


country is an island; we cannot com- 
municate with any part of the world ex- 
cept bysea. France, on the other hand, 
has a frontier upon land, by which she 
can communicate with the whole world. 
We have, I think, unfortunately for our- 
selves, about a hundred times the amount 
of territory beyond the seas to protect, 
as colonies and dependencies, that France 
has. France has also twice or three times 
as large an army as England has. All 
these things give us a right to have a 
navy somewhat in the proportion to the 
French navy which we find to have 
existed if we look back over the past 
century. Nobody has disputed it. I 
would be the last person who would ever 
advocate any undue change in this pro- 
portion. On the contrary—I have said it 
in the House of Commons, and I repeat 
it to you—if the French Government 
showed a sinister design to increase their 
navy to an equality with ours ; then, after 
every explanation to prevent such an 
absurd waste, I should vote 100 millions 
sterling rather than allow that navy to be 
increased to a level with ours—because 
I should say that any attempt of that sort 
without any legitimate grounds, would 
argue some sinister designs upon this 
country. 

I wish, therefore, not to be misinter- 
preted or misrepresented in what I say. 
What does the French Government say, 
in answer to these charges about their 
designs to invade us? It is curious to 
remark howtheytreat them, The French 
Government do not go and take stock 
of their navy, and insist that theirs is a 
small navy in proportion to ours; that 
would be an amount of forbearance and 
transparent modesty on the part of the 
Government towards their own people 
such as we do not expect in this country. 
The French Government pocket what 
we say as to their navy, and only an- 
swer, in their public speeches and their 
Moniteur Officcel, ‘Gentlemen, we spend 
little more than half what you do upon 
our navy; and if we have a navy 
so powerful that you are afraid of our 
‘nvading you, we must make a great 
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I have dwelt, perhaps, not needlessly 
long on this subject. It lies at the 
bottom of more than many simple- 
minded men understand. But now I 
leave that question, and I come to ask, 
how is this to be altered? How is this 
peaceable reform, amounting to some- 
thing almost revolutionary, of which 
Mr. Gladstone speaks—how is it to be 
accomplished? Why, I tell you candidly 
it cannot be accomplished by Parliament. 
If it cannot be accomplished by people 
out of doors, it won’t be accomplished at 
all. And this brings me to a subject on 
which I hope to deal when I meet you 
again expressly for its consideration ; but 
it brings me to a question with regard 
to the present constitution of our Parlia- 
ment and our parties. We are brought 
to a dead lock. I appeal to my friend 
Mr. Bright, and my friend Mr. Bazley, 
and to Sir Charles Douglas, and other 
Members of Parliament, who, I under- 
stand, are present, and I say we are 
brought to a dead lock in the House of 
Commons. We can do nothing. There 
is one party in this year, and the other 
party in the next year, and neither party 
is inclined to do anything, because they 
expect next year they may go out and 
the other party may come in, and so the 
‘outs’ and ‘ins’ agree that nothing shall 
be done. Take the strongest party in 
the House of Commons, and the chief 
of that party, if he were to say that an 
orange shall be on the table in that 
position, and if the other party were to 
say that the orange should be there, no 
one would have power to prevent it. 
And so you see we are wasting our time 
and the public time in the House. I 
speak somewhat disinterestedly, for 
these reforms are not likely to lead to 
any very active occupation on my part ; 
but I tell you, who are younger than 
myself, wo wish to make your country 
worthy of her antecedents, you who are 
the pith and marrow of the rising gener- 
ation—I tell you candidly that out of 
doors—I don’t mean the non-electors 
merely, but I address the electors whose 
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handiwork has brought about this dead 
lock—that unless they address them- 
selves, by some decided and effective 
movement out of doors, to the remedying 
of these evils, your Parliamentary system, 
and the administration of your dockyards 
and public works, will be brought into 
a position which will be a scandal to the 
representative institutions which you 
have inherited from your fathers. 

When I last had the honour of ad- 
dressing you here, I spoke upon the 
subject of reform in Parliament. I had 
come back from America. I had been 
two years out of Parliament. I did not 
know much of what was going on there. 
I remember when coming to the meeting 
I spoke to my friend Mr. Bright, who 
said that in the House of Commons 
they were about to propose a moderate 
extension of the franchise, and that he 
hoped the question would be settled. I 
thought so too. But if I read the debates 
in Parliament aright when I was far 
away, it appears that the question is 
anything but settled. It seemed to me 
that parties when in office made a pro- 
fession of faith for reform in Parliament, 
and that when they got into Opposition 
they forgot their pledges ; and it seemed 
to me that then the voting and speaking 
were directly in opposition to their 
former professions. We have a Govern- 
ment coming in on this very Reform 
question, and we have a minister aban- 
doning the question. I don’t blame him 
so much for having actually postponed 
the question for a year, until he could 
get the census ; I blame him more for 
the manner in which it was postponed 
than for the act itself. But now you 
have the census. You have the returns, 
at least a portion of them—the great 
outlines of the census for 1861. They 
present a battery, an arsenal of facts 
which ought to be laid hold of by those 
who really wish to occupy themselves 
with the future destinies of their country, 
and ought to be made a ground of agi- 
tation—a movement for a complete and 
thorough reform of our representative 
system. I don’t speak now of merely 
the extension of the franchise. If you 
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do not get this redistribution of electoral 
power, you cannot get on. Observe the 
facts brought out by the census. You 
have certain counties where your great 
cities and manufacturing industries are 
carried on. You see, there, people are 
growing in wealth and population. You 
see others, as Lincoln, Cambridge, 
Suffolk, Buckingham, Dorsetshire, and 
Wiltshire, counties which are either 
retrograding in numbers or absolutely 
stagnant. But when you go into the 
House of Commons, you find these stag- 
nant agricultural counties, and equally 
stagnant small agricultural boroughs, 
twenty or thirty of which have absolutely 
declined in population during the last 
ten years—you tind the country governed, 
if it is governed at all, by the represent- 
atives of those stagnant counties and 
decaying rural villages. I cannot say it 
is governed, because I tell you our 
Parliamentary system has come to a 
negation. But if you are to give a fresh 
impetus to any measures of amelioration 
in the House of Commons, it must be 
by giviny a new basis to political parties, 
by making that representation a reality 
which is now a fiction. Until you place 
the political parties and Government of 
this country upon the basis of reality, 
instead of a fiction, you will continue to 
have that scandalous waste of our time 
and resources which you see going on. 

I will assume that you have a redis- 
tribution of electoral power, so that it is 
allotted in something like a fair measure 
to the wealth and population of the 
country. Well, the first Parliament that 
was elected—if you had that reform— 
the first Parliament elected would have 
a Government, in all probability, which 
would see for its party, if not for its 
persons, the chance of a five, or seven, 
or ten years’ lease of power. It would 
have an Opposition; but that Opposition 
would not be expected to come in power 
the day, or week, or year after. Then 
that party would abandon all these 
questions of Parliamentary Reform. You 
would have a Government there, and a 
party there known to be sent up to effect 
a reformed state of things, and administer 
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the state of things better than in that 
fashion so eloquently described by Mr. 
Gladstone. You would, on the other 
hand, have an Opposition which would 
not expect to come into office in the next 
year, but which might hope, by good 
behaviour, and by doing something to 
merit the confidence of the country, to 
come in in the course of a few years, as 
was the case under the late Sir R. Peel. 
Thus, it might hope to grow up into a 
majority of the House of Commons, 
and possess power. These parties would 
then be obliged to fall back upon some- 
thing tangible, solid, and useful to the 
country. You would place public men, 
like ourselves here on the platform, in 
the House of Commons, who go there, 
I humbly conceive, rather to promote 
objects which we believe to be beneficial 
to the country, than with the hope of 
partaking in the emoluments and hon- 
ours of official life. You would give us 
the consciousness of being there to fight 
some battle, and achieve some object 
worthy of the energies of men. Oh! I 
look back with regret sometimes, and 
feel ashamed of the House of Commons, 
when I think of the years when I first 
entered that assembly, when there was 
a great line of demarcation between two 
great parties, when there was something 
at stake and worthy of the intellect, and 
worth growing older and greyer to 
accomplish! What is there now to 
satisfy the ambition of any public man? 
I have given an outline of thesubject, and 
it will be for younger men in the country, 
if the country is to prosper, to carry out 
the details. 

Before I sit down, I must say one word 
which affects our minds and spirits, and 
which meets us in our daily occupations 
—I refer to what is passing beyond the 
Atlantic. My friend, Mr. Bright, and 
myself, have been called ‘the two Mem- 
bers for the United States” We have 
admired their principles of non-interven- 
tion, and of economy in administration, 
and we have seen within the last two 
years the practical application of those 
principles in the affairs of Europe. I 
will not allude to the lamentable strife 
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in America, further than to say, that I 
hope the principle of non-intervention 
will still be practised, notwithstanding 
the embarkation of two or three thou- 
sand soldiers for Canada. Let not our 
American friends consider this act done 
suspiciously, or to annoy: it is only in 
keeping with the system pursued at the 
Horse Guards, whenever a quarrel is 
going on. 

I have been written to, and requested 
to allude to the principles of co-operation 
which are now being tried in this neigh- 
bourhood. I am always glad to see 
anything done—and I think our capi- 
talists here will see their own interest in 
taking the same view of the question— 
that tends to bridge over and close up 
the great gulf which has hitherto separ- 
ated the two classes of capitalists and 
labourers. I want both classes to under- 
stand the difficulties of their position. I 
want the labourers to see that capital is 
nothing but hoarded labour, and that 
labour is nothing but the seed of capital 
—that for either to thrive both must 
prosper; that they cannot do one with- 
out the other; and if I said a word at 
this time, when there are dark clouds 
on the horizon, I would say it rather in 
a spirit of caution than in a spirit of in- 
citement. I wouid advise the labouring 
men to remember for a moment, when 
they are secking to invest their hard- 
earned earnings, and to consider whether 
there is a safe prospect of obtaining 
the raw material upon which to apply 
their machinery at a moderate price, or 
whether there may not be other circum- 
stances calculated to throw the industry 
of this country into temporary disorder. 
For my own part, I confess I take for 
the future a sanguine view of the pros- 
pects of this region, and of Lancashire 
in general. I think it is possible the 
present difficulties in America may cause 
some temporary inconvenience to, and 
even derangement of, our industry, but 
I see good in the future coming out of 
the present state of things. I think it 
will draw attention in all parts of the 
world, where the raw material of our 
industry can be produced, to the pro- 
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duction of that raw material, and that 
in future we shall be less dependent 
upon one region for its supply than we 
have been. I have long ago come to 
this conclusion, that humanly speaking, 
in an industrious and intelligent popul- 
ation like this, it is hardly possible that 
you can have, for a long time, any great 
obstacle to that prosperity which does, 
and which ought to, attend upon hard 
and persevering labour and ingenuity, 
such as is manifested in this district. I 
am, and always have been, very sorry 
that the most extensive, the most inge- 
nious, and the most useful industry that 
ever existed on this earth, should have 
been dependent almost exclusively for 
the supply of the raw material upon an 
institution—the institution of slavery— 
which we must all regard as a very 
unsafe foundation, and, in fact, to the 
permanence of which we none of us can, 
as honest men, wish God-speed. 
Gentlemen, I have finished what I 
had to say. You will hear, and I dare 
say have heard, a great deal about the 
reaction which is going on. You will 
hear it said that everybody is turning 
Conservative. I think we have been the 
most Conservative. I think that myself, 
and my friend Mr. Bright, and many I 
see about me, who have voted for twenty 
years for what have been considered 
very revolutionary measures, have been 
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the great Conservatives of our own age. 
To those men who say we are losing 
ground, and the Conservatives are gain- 
ing, I ask, What do you mean by Con- 
servatives? What are they? Do they 
mean the men who would have prevented 
the repeal of the Corn-laws, or, if they 
could, would restore them? Do they 
mean the men who opposed the emanci- 
pation of the press, and who, if they 
could, would re-enact its shackles? If 
the Conservatives are men who seek for 
progress, I say we are those men. If 
they are the men who are stagnant and 
retrograde, we say experience has taught 
us that those are the greatest destructives 
the body politic can contain. I am, 
therefore, not afraid of the progress, the 
liberty, and the prosperity of our indus- 
try in this country. All I can say is— 
inform yourselves upon the relations this 
country bears towards France and other 
countries. Don’t let yourselves be bam- 
boozled and terrified into panic to the 
neglect of your own domestic duties. 
Look to the present state of all political 
parties. Deal with the representation 
in Parliament, with the view to accom- 
plish such a change as will enable your 
representative institutions to work, and 
to continue for you that prosperity which 
has been growing for so long a time, 
since the enactment of the Reform Bill. 
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IN the very few remarks with which I 
shall trouble the House, it is not my 
intention to be the humble imitator of 
the able and eloquent men who, in this 
and the other House of Parliament, were 
formerly accustomed, at the close of our 
Parliamentary labours, to review the 
measures of the Session. No doubt 
there would bea good reason for my not 
following their example this evening, 
because I think there will be an absence 
of any measures to criticise. It is not 
my intention on this occasion to speak 
as a Member of any party, or as repre- 
senting other Members in this House. 
But I may say, that I know in what I 
have to state, that I am the exponent of 
the opinions of many Members of this 
House, both present and absent ; and, 
though I do not wish to assume the 
character of a political leader in any 
form, still, if I had yielded to some of 
the representations made to me, I should 
have made some such statement as Iam 
about to make very much earlier in the 
Session. I repeat, that I do not profess 
here to be a party leader, and have 
never in this House cared much for party 
politics, for I have generally had some- 
thing to do outside of party ; but I am 
of opinion, that in a free representative 
community the affairs of public life must 
be conducted by party. A party is a 
necessary organisation of public opinion. 
If a party represents a large amount of 
public opinion, then the party fills an 


honourable post, and commands the 
confidence of its fellow-countrymen ; 
but if a party has no principles, it has 
been called a faction ;—I would call it 
a nuisance. If a party violates its pro- 
fessed principles, then I think that party 
should be called an imposture. These 
are hard words, yet they are precisely 
the measures which, sooner or later, will 
be meted out to parties by public 
opinion ; and, late as it now is, it may 
be well if we, who represent both the 
majority and minority in this House, 
should view our position, in order to see 
how we shall be able to bear the inquest 
when the day comes, as it will come, for 
our conduct and our character to be 
brought into judgment. 

Now, with regard to the majority, 
which I suppose we on this side of the 
House may call ourselves, I shall take 
the liberty of reminding the House what 
have in former times been our professed 
principles. My hon. Friend evidently 
is ina doleful key, and does not seem 
to anticipate much gratification or re- 
nown from this investigation. In his 
case, however, I would make an excep- 
tion ; for, if I were called upon to make 
such a selection, he is the man I would 
fix upon as having been at all times, in 
season and out of season, true and faith- 
ful to his principles. What have been 
the professed principles of the so-called 
Liberal party? Economy, Non-inter- 
vention, Reform. Now, I ask my hon. 
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Friend—and it is almost a pity we can- 
not talk this matter over in private—if 
we were to show ourselves on some 
great féte-day, as ancient guilds and 
companies used to show themselves, 
with their banners and insignia floating 
in the air, and if we were to parade our- 
selves, with our chief at our head, with 
a flag bearing the motto, ‘Economy, 
Retrenchment, and Reform!’ whether 
weshouldnot cause considerable hilarity ? 
Of these three ancient mottoes of our 
party, I am inclined to attach the first 
consideration to the principle of Eco- 
nomy, because the other two may be 
said to have for their object to attain that 
end. 

Now, how has our party fulfilled its 
pledges on the principle of Economy ? 
Do my hon. Friends know to what extent 
they have sinned against the true faith 
in this respect? Are they aware that 
this so-called Liberal party, the repre- 
sentatives of Economy, are supporting 
by far the most extravagant Government 
which has ever been known in time of 
peace; that we have signalised ourselves 
as a party in power by a higher rate of 
expenditure than has ever been known, 
except in time of war? I don’t mean 
merely that we have spent more money, 
because it might have happened that we 
had grown so much more numerous, and 
so much richer by lapse of years, that 
the proportionate amount of the burden 
on each individual was not greater ; but 
not only have we as a party spent more 
money absolutely, but we have been 
more extravagant relatively to the means 
and numbers of the people. I have a 
short return here, which throws some 
light on the subject. I was so struck 
with it, that I took a copy. It is a 
return moved for by the hon. Baro- 
net opposite, who has taken so much in- 
terest in financial questions (Sir H. 
Willoughby), and it is called a ‘ Return 
of the Taxation per Head,’ and it gives 
you the amount paid by each individual 
of the population at four different periods 
extending over thirty years. In 1830, 
the taxation per head was 2/. 45. IId.; 
in 1840, it was 1/, 18s. 2d.;—you had 
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just realised then the benefits of the 
Reform Bill ;—in 1850, it was 2/. 1s. 5d. ; 
and in 1860, it was 2/. 8s. 1d.; so that 
in this year, during the existence of the 


‘present Government, and while this 


party was in power, the amount of tax- 
ation per head was larger than had been 
known for thirty years, or, indeed, in 
any year of peace. Not only have we 
spent more money per head, but our 
own Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
has taken considerable pains to investi- 
gate the point, and bring it clearly to 
our full appreciation, told us, not long 
ago, that the taxation of the country had 


| increased faster than its wealth, between 


1843 and 1859. He told us that our 
expenditure had increased at a more 
than duplicate ratio to the increase of 
the wealth of the country. That is the 
statement of our own Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ; so that this so-called party 
of Economy has been the most extrava- 
gant Government which has been known 
by the present generation. 

Now, there is another illustration of 
this which I wish to bring home to my 
hon. Friends. How has this money been 
spent—on what has it been spent? I 
will give you an illustration of the in- 
crease that has has taken place during 
the last four years, I will compare it— 
I am sorry to have todo it ; but we must 
have the whole truth out and make a 
clean breast of it—with the expenditure 
of the hon. Gentleman opposite. I find 
that in the Estimates for 1862-3, given 
by my right hon. Friend the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in his Budget for this 
year—the army, the militia, navy, forti- 
fications, and packet service—(this last 
item was included in the Estimates of 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite, so I 
give it here to make the comparison fair) 
—were put down at 29,916,000/. In 
the Estimates for 1858-9, laid before 
the House by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Buckinghamshire 
when he was in office, these same items 
amounted to 21,610,000/., or 8, 360, 000/, 
less than our Estimates for this year. 
It is certainly wonderful how my hon. 
Friends can cry ‘ Hear, hear !* with so 
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cheerful a voice. 
have included the 1,200,000/. which has 
been voted for fortifications this year. It 
is a convenient thing for noble Lords and 
right hon. Gentlemen to pass the money 
voted for these fortifications out of sight, 
because it does not appear in the regular 
Estimates; but if we are spending 
1,200, 000/, this year for fortifications, it 
is clear that that is so much taken from 
the available resources of the country, 
and it must fairly come into the expendi- 
ture of the year in order to make a com- 
parison. In these four years we have 
increased the Estimates for these services 
above those of the party preceding us in 
office by 8,300,000/,—more than at the 
rate of 2,000,000/. a year. How has 
that arisen? On what ground can it be 
that we have increased these warlike 
Estimates by 8,000,000/. in these last 
four years—years of most profound, of 
most growing and increasing peace, so 
far as the tendency of affairs between this 
and neighbouring countries is concerned ? 

This brings me necessarily to refer to 
the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment. One or two of my friends 
said to me before I began to speak, ‘ I 
hope you won't be personal,’ and I 
have had a warning to keep my temper. 
I will promise to be exceedingly good- 
tempered, and not to be personal more 
than I am obliged. But the noble Lord 
in this matter represents himself a policy. 
T don’t mean to absolve other parties 
who are with him from their responsi- 
bility in joining him. I don’t mean to say 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is not fairly responsible for the Estimates 
he brings forward. He may have his 
motives. He will give and take, pro- 
bably, and agree to spend more money 
in one direction one year, if he can get 
some concessions next year. There must 
be compromises, no doubt, when fifteen 
men are working together. But, so far 
as the primum mobile of this expendi- 
ture is concerned, I cannot leave the 
noble Lord out of the question. He 
himself will not allow me to let him 
alone, because he is always first and fore- 
most when anything of this sort is to be 
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I have no hesi- 
tation in saying—and don’t let my hon. 
Friends think Iam going to be personal 
—that I put the whole of this increased 
expenditure down to the credit of the 
noble Lord. I don’t excuse those who 
allow him to spend and waste the money 
of the country, but he is the primum 
mobile. I tell him now—for it is the best 
thing to be plain and open, and I say it 
to his face, for I don’t want to go down 
into the country and say it behind his 
back—that he has been first and fore- 
most in all the extravagant expenditure 
of the last twenty years. I have some- 
times sat down and tried to settle in my 
own mind what amount of money the 
noble Lord has cost this country. 

From 1840, dating from that Syrian 
business which first occasioned a perma- 
nent rise in our Estimates—by the way 
in which, in conjunction with the late 
Admiral Napier, he constantly stimu- 
lated and worried Sir Robert Peel to 
increased expenditure—taking into ac- 
count his Chinese wars, his Affghan, his 
Persian war; his expeditions here, there, 
and everywhere; his fortification scheme 
—which I suppose we must now accept 
with all its consequences of increased 
military expenditure — the least I can 
put down the noble Lord to have cost 
us is 100,000,000/. sterling. Now, with 
all his merits, I think he is very dear 
at the price. But how has the noble 
Lord managed to get this expenditure 
increased from the Budget of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite in 1858 to the 
Budget of my right hon. Friend below 
by 8,300,000/. ? It has been by a 
constant and systematic agitation in 
this country. He has been the greatest 
agitator I know in favour of expensive 
establishments. Ithas always been, either 
in this House, or at a Lord Mayor’s 
feast, or at a school meeting, or a rifle 
corps meeting, ora medizeval ceremony, 
such as the installation of a Lord Warden 
of the Cinque Ports at Dover, a cry of 
danger and invasion from France. It 
is a very curious and extraordinary thing. 
The noble Lord and his friends came 
into office on two grounds—that they 
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would give us a better Reform Bill than 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, and that they 
were the party which could always keep 
us on friendly terms with France. It 
has ended in their kicking Reform out 
of existence altogether, and we have had 
nothing but a cry of invasion from France 
ever since. This policy of the noble 
Lord has had two consequences. And 
when I speak of the noble Lord’s pulicy, 
I believe he is perfectly sincere, for the 
longer I live the more I believe in men’s 
sincerity. I believe they often deceive 
themselves, and often go wrong from 
culpable ignorance. The noble Lord 
shall not hear me impute motives, and 
least of all will I charge him with wil- 
fully and knowingly misrepresenting 
facts ; but the noble Lord’s ‘ idea’—he 
talked of che ‘monomania’ of my hon. 
friend the Member for Liskeard in 
opposing his scheme—of the relations 
between France and England, and the 
constant agitation he has kept up, have 
had these two effects. 

Now, this is a course which, in the 
first place, prevents the people of this 
country from attending to their own 
affairs, and precludes them from looking 
narrowly to the observance of a policy 
of economy in our expenditure. I do 
not mean to say the noble Lord intended 
that this should be the case, but there is 
a passage in a curious work which I have 
had brought to my recollection, and 
which is so completely illustrative of the 
position which the noble Lord occupies 
in relation to this question, that I cannot 
refrain from reading it. The passage to 
which I allude applies immediately and 
directly to the point under our notice, 
and although I do not suppose the noble 
Lord has been plotting and acting in the 
sense which it describes to attain his ends, 
yet, by a singular accident, his line of 
conduct is most whimsically and amus- 
ingly portrayed by Archbishop Whately 
in a treatise entitled, ‘ Historical Doubts 
Relative to Napoleon Bonaparte,’ which 
contains the extract which I am about to 
record. The work is well known; it 
was written thirty years ago, and with 
the view of refuting sceptics by showing 
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that very good arguments might be ad- 
vanced to prove that no such man as 
Napoleon Bonaparte had ever existed. 
This is the passage :— 

‘Now it must be admitted that Bona- 
parte was a political bugbear, most conve- 
nient to any Administration :—‘‘ If you do 
not adopt our measures, and reject those 
of our opponents, Bonaparte will be sure 
to prevail over you ; if you do not submit 
to the Government, at least under our 
administration, this formidable enemy will 
take advantage of your insubordination to 
conquer and enslave you. Pay your taxes 
cheerfully, or the tremendous Bonaparte 
will take all from you.”’ Bonaparte, in short, 
was the burden of every song : his terrible 
name was the charm which always suc- 
ceeded in unloosing the purse-strings of 
the nation.’ 

Now comes a very apt illustration of 
the course pursued by the noble Lord :— 

‘And let us not be too sure, safe as we 
now think ourselves, that some occasion 
may not occur for again producing on the 
stage so useful a personage ; it is not merely 
to naughty children in the nursery that the 
threat of being ‘‘ given to Bonaparte’ has 
proved effectual.’ 

That extract seems to me to completely 
represent the unconscious state of the 
noble Lord ; and I should like to know 
what other ground there is for his popu- 
larity with the country—for he is said to 
be a popular Minister. When I come, 
for instance, to ask a question about the 
introduction of a particular measure in 
this House, the answer I receive some- 
times is, ‘Nothing can be done while 
the noble Lord is at the head of the 
Government ;’ but assuming that he is 
as popular as he is said to be, I cannot 
imagine any other ground for that popu- 
larity than that he is supposed to be the 
vigilant guardian of the national safety. 
Now, you see, Archbishop Whately is 
quite correct; there are a good many 
‘naughty children’ behind the Treasury- 
bench. The noble Lord has been pro- 
tecting us against danger to the extent of 
8,000,000/. sterling, and the reasons 
given for his policy, though not satisfac- 
tory to me, are, it seems, very satisfac- 
tory to himself and those around him. 
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But the noble Lord’s fantasy has done 
more than spend our money and put 
reform out of the nation’s head ; it has 
also prevented an investigation, full and 
comprehensive, of the management going 
on in both branches of our public serv- 
ices, especially in the navy. The noble 
Lord told us that France was going to 
surpass us in naval power; that she was 
first building one yessel and then another. 
All the while, however, it seems to me, 
the country was not made alive to the 
mismanagement and waste going on in 
our dockyards, which might have been 
sufficiently accounted for without refer- 
ring it to any aggressive designs on the 
part of France. We have had lately 
placed in our hands a very valuable 
pamphlet on this subject, written by Mr. 
Scott Russell, than whom there can be 
no better judge of the nature of ship- 
building, and the comparative merits of 
different kinds of vessels. He tells us 
that we have during the last thirty years 
spent 30,000,000/. in our dockyards for 
labour and material in the construction 
of a class of ships which are now totally 
useless, there being in our possession only 
two sea-going vessels which can be said 
to be really effective. He adds, inat he 
called the attention of the Government 
to the subject seven years ago ; yet there 
has been no investigation with respect to 
it, because this House and the public 
were diverted with the cry of a French 
invasion. 

Now, a series of articles have appeared 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes, written 
by M. Xavier Raymond, which I would 
recommend the noble Lord to read. 
The writer is, perhaps, one of the most 
competent authorities on the subject of 
the English and French navies whom, 
perhaps, you could find. He enters 
very much into detail with respect to it, 
and I hold in my hand an extract from 
one of his articles which I think very 
appropriate to the point to which I am 
reterring : it is as follows :— 


_ ‘ The British Admiralty are always want- 
ing in foresight ; they do not even know 
what is going on at their very door. France 
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had seven years previously abandoned the 
construction of sailing vessels, when in 1851 
the House of Commons forced a similar 
policy on the Admiralty. Four years had 
elapsed since the French Government 
had determined not to lay down another 
screw line-of-battle ship, when all of a sud- 
den, though somewhat late, the British 
Admiralty, discovering that we had nearly 
as many vessels as themselves, decided 
upon what the Queen’s Speech ir. 1859 
called the reconstruction of the Navy. 
The moment was, most assuredly, most 
admirably chosen, seeing that it was noto- 
rious to the whole world, that from the year 
1855 France had not constructed a screw 
ship of the line, and that for a year the 
iron-clad La Gloire was visible under her 
shed at Toulon. Again, it has been neces- 
sary to wait till 1861, another seven years, 
before the Admiralty, conquered again by 
the House of Commons, renounced the 
construction of screw ships of the line. If 
this be not waste and improvidence, where 
on earth are they to be found?’ 


Now, that is the judgment pronounced 
by an eminent writer thoroughly con- 
versant with the question with which he 
deals, and it is simply a repetition of 
what has been said by my hon. Friends 
the Member for Sunderland, the Member 
for Glasgow, the Member for Finsbury, 
and other hon. Gentlemen in this House. 
Yet, notwithstanding all this, nothing 
has been done to remedy the evils in our 
dockyards, of which complaint was made, 
while the country was constantly amused 
and stunned with the cry of French 
ambition and French invasion. I shall 
make only one other quotation from the 
writer in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
whose name I have mentioned, but I 
would again entreat the noble Lord to 
read the whole of his articles during the 
recess. M. Xavier Raymond says :— 


‘Whenever the British Admiralty fall 
into some fresh scrape, when they find 
themselves left behind by the superior man- 
agement in the French dockyards, in order 
to extricate themselves from their dilemma 
they resort to an expedient which has never 
failed them, but which is little calculated 
to promote mutual goodwill between the 
two countries. It isan exhibition, certainly, 
of great cleverness, but cleverness of a very 
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odious nature. Instead of candidly admit- 
ting their own shortcomings, they raise the 
charge of ambition against France, accuse 
her of plotsand conspiracies, and agitate the 
country with groundless alarms of invasion ; 
and while thus obtaining the millions of 
money necessary to repair their blunders, 
we have, at the same time, the speeches of 
Lord Palmerston enunciating the singular 
theory, that to perpetuate the friendship of 
those two great nations it is necessary to 
push to the extreme limits the unproductive 
expenditure on their armaments.’ 


This, it appears to me, is a very seri- 
ous question. I do not believe the 
country or the House is at all aware 
of its full and extensive bearing on the 
circumstance, that we are at present 
without a fleet. 

T shall now, with the permission of the 
House, read an extract from an Ameri- 
. can paper, to show what is thought 
on the subject on the other side of the 
Atlantic. This is a passage from an 
article in a late number of the Vew York 
Lvening fost, in which the writer 
says :— 


‘But it may be urged that the French 
and English fleets would open the ports of 
the South in spite of our resistance. The 
answer to this is, that the experience of 
our civil war has taught us to despise such 
fleets as the French and Englisl. Govern- 
ments have now on foot, so far as attacks 
on our seaport towns are concerned. It 
has taught us to resist them by vessels 
sheathed in massive plates of iron, mighty 
engines encased in mail, too heavy for 
deep-sea navigation, but well adapted to 
harbour defence, and of power sufficient to 
crush in pieces and send to the bottom, 
with their crews, the wooden ships on which 
England has hitherto prided herself. With 
these engines we might sink the transport 
ships bringing the European armies, as 
soon as they appeared in our waters.’ 


Now, there is not, I think, an intelli- 
gent naval man who will not endorse 
that doctrine. Admiral Denman, in a 
pamphlet which has probably been 
placed in the hands of other hon. Mem- 
bers as well. as my own, observes :— 


‘ And, again, with respect to the invul- 
nerable ships in which France has taken 
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and kept the lead, it is equally agreed 
on all hands, that a fleet built of wood 
must be certainly destroyed in a conflict 
with iron-plated ships. A French author 
scarcely overstates the case when he com- 
pares an iron-plated ship among ships of 
wood to a lion among a flock of sheep.’ 


[Cheers.] I hear distinguished naval 
men cheering the sentiment, and there- 
fore I conclude it is unquestioned. If 
that be so, what becomes of the respons- 
ibility of the Government? I see before 
me one of the greatest merchants in 
England. Suppose he, or some great 
wholesale dealer, employs a clerk to 
manage a large department of his busi- 
ness, as is constantly done, and finds 
some fine spring morning that depart- 
ment crammed with goods of a perfectly 
unsaleable character; suppose, more- 
over, this clerk or superintendent had 
ample opportunity of knowing what 
description of goods would be wanting 
in the market, do you think his employer 
would allow him to escape without a 
reprimand under the circumstances, espe- 
cially if he were to run up to him and 
say, ‘Oh, we are quite out of the market. 
Mr. So-and-So has got suitable goods ; 
we have no chance against him?’ Yet 
this is a parallel to the course which has 
been pursued by the Government. The 
Admiralty knew they were without a 
fleet capable of meeting modern vessels, 
but instead of coming down to the 
House, and being filled with remorse at 
their remissness in the discharge of their 
duties, they actually bully us, as the 
noble Lord has repeatedly done. When 
the noble Lord has said, ‘ We are very 
inferior to France,’ he thinks he has 
shown quite sufficient ground for asking 
for 10,000,000/, or 15,000,000/, more 
in the Estimates, without giving any 
explanation of the 30,000,000/, which 
have already been squandered. 

The present Government, not confin- 
ing itself to the money wasted on our 
armaments, for which we are partly re- 
sponsible, is laying the ground for future 
expenses, the magnitude of which no 
one can know. And here I must warn 
my hon, Friends round me, that, unless 
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they detach themselves from this policy, 
they will, as a party, rot out of existence 
with such a load of odium, that a Liberal 
party will never be tolerated, and will 
stink in the nostrils of the people ever 
afterwards. Look at the vast expendi- 
ture for fortifications. Does anybody 
doubt that that is entirely the work of 
the noble Lord? Anybody who has sat 
and seen the votes upon those Estimates 
must be convinced that the expenditure 
on fortifications is solely, individually, 
and personally the act of the noble Lord. 
It is the price which we pay for—I sup- 
pose I may call it—his obstinacy. But 
we are very much mistaken if we sup- 
pose that the expense of those fortifica- 
tions will end when the bricks and 
mortar are done with. During the first 
debate on the subject, I put under the 
gallery an artillery officer, well known 
in this House, who filled the highest 
posts and a front rank in the war in the 
Crimea. The next day, on returning to 
the country, he wrote me a letter, in 
which he said in substance,—‘I heard 
the debate the whole evening, and I 
cannot see any motive for this fortifica- 
tion scheme, but this. It is not to pro- 
tect us against a foreign enemy, because, 
if an enemy landed, these fortifications 
would be an inconvenience and a danger 
tous. I can make nothing out of them 
but this, —they are to be a future excuse 
for keeping 30,000 more men in the 
country than in time of peace.’ I believe 
that was also the opinion expressed by a 
gallant officer opposite. All this is done 
by the Liberal party. That is what we 
shall have to be responsible for. Why, 
our very children will shrink from the 
imputation of having had fathers belong- 
ing to so foolish, so extravagant, and so 
profligate a body. 

Take, again, this affair of China. 
Hon. Members will recollect what was 
stated by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the. Exchequer when he 
brought forward his Budget, or, if they 
do not, I will refresh their memories by 
reading a short extract. The right hon. 
Gentleman, in his Budget speech on the 
3rd of April, 1862, after having put 
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the charge for China at 7,554,000/., 
adds this remark, ‘which I trust will 
be the end, strictly speaking, of the 
charge for the China war.’ We have 
since that gone headlong into an inter- 
vention in that country, the ultimate 
dimensions of which no one can foretell. 
It is entirely taken from our control, and 
what I hear in all directions is, that we 
shall have China upon our hands just 
as we have India. The Worth China 
Herald, published at Shanghai, tells us 
so in plain language :— 

‘ We again warn our countrymen whose 
good fortune it is to dwell in marble halls 
in their own native sea-girt island, not to 
fancy we can pause in this work of redemp- 
tion. . . . The end may not be very far 
off ; and if any of our readers seek to in- 
quire of us what that end will be, we openly 
reply, nothing short of the occupation of 
this rich province by Great Britain. We 
have no hope of the Imperialists.’ 


When I saw the vote of the House upon 
that subject—when I saw that the ma- 
jority which supported the noble Lord 
included a great number of the other 
side of the House, led by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, I could not help 
exclaiming, ‘ Whereis the Conservatism 
of this land?’ I do not know a more 
rash or a more reckless proceeding. It 
is a matter of course for the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government ; but 
why should Conservatives lend them- 
selves to such proceedings? Do we not 
see that in this and every other country 
public opinion from time to time turns 
round and judges not parties but the 
governing classes of the State? The 
time may arrive, as it does once in 
every twenty or thirty years, when 
power is thrown into the hands of the 
great masses of the people, and who 
can tell that the people will not judge 
the governing classes by these proceed- 
ings? Here is a country to which your 
exports for the last seven years have not 
averaged more than 3 per cent., and 
for that infinitesimal fraction of business 
you are meddling with the affairs of 
400,000,000 of people! You are going 
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into a country eight times as large as 
that of France, which is in a state of 
complete revolution, not merely with 
one rebellion, because your blue-books 
tell you there are other rebellions besides 
the Taepings, which the Imperial Go- 
vernment is quite unable to put down. 
We have got into this entirely because 
the noble Lord happens to be at the 
head of affairs. This is one of the evils 
arising out of the idiosyncrasy of the 
noble Lord for this kind of intervention, 
or what, in vulgar phraseology, I might 
call ‘filibustering.’ The noble Lord 
has such a predilection for this kind of 
sensation policy, that let an admiral or 
a general commit any act of violence, 
and he is sure to be backed up by the 
noble Lord. He acts on that assumption, 
and he acts wisely, and gets promoted. 
_ Let him send home a bulletin of any 
outrageous act, and I will engage that 
the noble Lord will back him. In this 
case of China, the instructions of Earl 
Russell were most explicit against inter- 
fering at all, Your commanders had 
instructions not to interfere ; but when 
they began these raids and excursions, 
they knew the noble Lord would back 
them, and the House, in an incautious 
moment, and owing very much to the 
illogical step of the right hon. Member 
for Cambridge, for whom I have a great 
respect, and aided by Members op- 
posite, committed us to these rash 
proceedings. 

Who can tell what is the state of our 
finances at thismoment? My right hon. 
Friend, at the opening of the Session, 
drew the lines very close. I remember 
he produced a sensation when he came 
out with his Budget — ‘ Expenditure, 
70,000, 000/. ; income, 70,000, 000/, ; sur- 
plus, 150,000/.’ I believe it was con- 
sidered very close shaving. But has he 
got that 150,000/. surplus? He was 
obliged to assumethat the troopsin China 
would come back. They have not come 
back. It is stated ina report of a com- 
mittee, that the Estimates are deranged 
by that proceeding. Our representatives 
ordered the troops to go to Shanghai, and 
there they have remained. They have 
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not come home, and that will more than 
take away the surplus, which I believe 
lost a little bit in hops and beer licences. 
Looking to the state of the revenue— 
looking to what must happen in the next 
winter—looking to what must happen to 
affect our prospects—is it not a most 
rash and lamentable dilemma into which 
we have rushed under the leadership of 
the noble Lord in this affair of China ? 
I do not say that I exonerate his col- 
leagues. But when I am dealing with 
an army, I like to take the General. 
When I am dealing with a party, and 
the chief is near me, I speak to him. 
Then, again, the exhibition in Canada 
is just on a par with it. When my hon. 
Friend the Member for Birmingham 
spoke on that subject, I intended to 
come and speak too, but in the early 
spring I was denied the use of my voice. 
I will say a word or two upon it now. 
I know that country well. I have been 
along the frontier from St. Lawrence to 
Lake Michigan. I know both sides. I 
know the population. I have been there 
more than once. That, again, was a 
sensation policy, on a par with the sens- 
ation articles of the New York papers. 
In November, the noble Lord hears that 
avessel has been stopped by an American 
cruiser. He heard before the middle of 
December, by the American Minister, 
that that act was without the instruc- 
tions or the cognisance of the American 
Government, and he had full reason to 
believe that the whole thing would be 
explained and satisfactorily arranged, 
Then I will give gentlemen their own 
way, and say the noble Lord had not full 
reason to believe that the whole thing 
would be satisfactorily arranged. It 
makes no difference in what I am about 
to state. The frontier of Canada is her- 
nretically closed by ice and snow till the 
month of March. The noble Lord 
hurried over 8,000 or 10,000 troops to 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, and 
many, to my knowledge, are there still, 
and have not reached Canada at all. 
The noble Lord sent suppliesand sledges, 
which all the horses in Canada could not 
have drawn, but must have been put on 
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the sledges of the country, so that the 
sooner they were burnt the better. All 
these hasty, rash proceedings were done 
before the noble Lord would wait to hear 
whet the answer was from the American 
Government. If he had waited until the 
first week in January, he would still have 
had three months to send out reinforce- 
ments before operations on the lakes and 
rivers which divide Canada from America 
were possible. Our troops were not 
wanted in Canada in the depth of winter ; 
they might as well have been at home. 
To spend a million of money in that way 
—money which would have solaced the 
hearts and homes of the famishing people 
in Lancashire—was a wanton waste of 
public treasure. It was part of the policy 
of the noble Lord, which has always 
been a ‘sensation’ policy, the object be- 
ing to govern the country by constantly 
diverting its attention from home affairs 
to matters abroad. 

Such are the grounds upon which I 
think we, as a party, have no reason to 
congratulate ourselves upon the close of 
the present Session. But I want to saya 
word upon the relation of parties in this 
House. I say the state of parties in this 
House—speaking logically, for I do not 
wish to give offence—is not an honest 
state of things. The reason is, that the 
noble Lord is not governing the country 
with the assistance of his own party. I 
have no hesitation in telling the noble 
Lord, that if the party opposite had at 
any time during the last six weeks or two 
months brought forward a motion of 
want of confidence in the Government, 
there would have been found Members 
on this side in sufficient numbers to give 
them an opportunity of carrying that 
motion. Why have the party opposite 
not taken that course? I will tell my 
whole mind to hon. Gentlemen opposite 
now. I have spoken plainly to my own 
party ; often before I have taken the 
liberty to speak as plainly to the party 
opposite, and they have never treated 
me the worse for it. I will tell them 
why they do not propose a vote of want 
of confidence in the noble Lord. It is 
because large numbers of them have 
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greater confidence in him than they 
have in their own chief. What said the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Cambridge University (Mr. Walpole) 
on that occasion when he refused to 
stand to his guns in the premeditated 
attack on the Government? The right 
hon. Gentleman said—I will merely give 
the substance—the right hon. Gentleman 
said, that Lord Derby, his friend, had 
stated publicly and privately to his 
party, that he did not wish to displace 
the noble Lord, Have hon. Gentlemen 
opposite sufficiently appreciated the full 
bearing of that? What becomes of go- 
vernment by party? To whom is the 
noble Lord responsible if he is to carry 
on his Government with the assistance 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite? I have 
no hesitation in saying, that the party 
on the other side are in power without 
the responsibilities of office. Do you 
think the country will allow such a state 
of things to last? I know there are many 
hon. Gentlemen opposite who have con- 
fidence in the noble Lord, because they 
think he is—I will not say as good a 
Conservative as any of them, for I regard 
myself as one of the most conservative 
politicians of my age—but as good a 
Tory as any of them. If the noble Lord 
is not responsible to us as a party, but 
if hon. Gentlemen opposite keep him in, 
and enable him to carry measures against 
the wishes of a considerable section of 
those who sit on this side, he is and must 
be a sort of despot as long as that state 
of things lasts. But do you imagine it 
will last after it becomes known to the 
country? It is unnecessary to mince 
the matter. We meet on equal terms in 
the library and committee-rooms, and 
we hear in all directions that the noble 
Lord pleases many hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite better than their’own chief. That 
is the truth ; and the reason is, that he 
has a greater dislike to reform, and 
spends more money, than the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bucks. 

But don’t you think that game is 
nearly played out? The noble Lord 
has affected to play a popular part, and 
he has had what the French call a 
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claqgueur in the press, who has done his 
work very well. Let us try the noble 
Lord as a Liberal Minister by his acts. 
How does the noble Lord treat his own 
party on questions in which many of 
them take a great and conscientious 
interest? Take, for instance, the ques- 
tion of the Ballot. I am not going to 
argue the right or wrong of that ques- 
tion. I look uponit as far more a moral 
than a political question, and I believe 
the Conservatives are under as great a 
delusion about the Ballot as they were 
about the Corn-laws. If we had the 
Ballot for five years, they would be as 
loth to give it up as we should be. 
Wherever I have seen it in operation, it 
has thrown an air of morality over the 
process of voting. There has been an 
absence of violence, there has been no 
riot, no drunkenness, no noisy r asic ; 
the whole proceeding has been as quiet 
and orderly as going to church. How, 
then, does the noble Lord treat the 
question of the Ballot? Whenever it is 
brought on, does he not ostentatiously 
get up and place himself in the front 
rank of its opponents, ridiculing and 
throwing contumely upon the Ballot 
and those who advocate it? Then there 
is the question of Church-rates. How 
has it fared under the leadership of the 
noble Lord? Seven years ago, we were 
in a triumphant majority on the Church- 
rate question. Mark how our majority 
has dwindled down under the auspices 
of the noble Lord. First, it cameto a 
tie, when the question had to be decided 
by the casting-vote of the Speaker, and 
then there was a majority of one against 
us. If, when we had a large majority 
against the Church-rates, we had had a 
leader such as the party on this side 
ought to insist on having, that leader 
would have taken up the question, and 
have dealt with it in a becoming manner. 
Take, again, such questions as the 
Burials Bill, the Marriage Affinity Bill, 
and the Grammar School Bill. All 
those measures, in which many hon. 
Gentlemen on this side take a deep in- 
terest, and which touch the consciences 
of religious bodies returning Liberal 
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Members, are going back under the 
leadership of the noble Lord. Why is 
that? It is because the noble Lord is 
known to be not very much in earnest 
about any of these things. ‘The conse- 
quence is, that the conduct of the whole 
party becomes slack, and the principles 
advocated by the party lose ground. 
What has been the course of the noble 
Lord in the case of the Poaching Bill? 
I think hon. Gentlemen opposite had 
better not press that measure, I cannot 
sit here until three o’clock in the morn- 
ing to vote against them, but I would 
urge them to take the advice of the 
Nestor of their party, and to drop the 
Bill. But what is the conduct of the 
noble Lord on that subject ? The Home 
Secretary opposes the Bill, moving many 
amendments, and he gives very good 
reasons for doing so. ‘here have been 
innumerable divisions by day and night, 
but have you ever found the noble Lord 
voting against the Bill? No; he has 
given one vote, I believe, to help the 
Bill to be introduced, but he has not 
given a single vote against it. Why? 
Because he knows exactly how to please 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. He says in 
effect, ‘I do not act along with these 
low people around me ; I sit here, but I 
am doing your work for you.’ I take 
another question, —the Thames Em- 
bankment. I think there never was so 
audacious an attempt made to sacrifice 
the interests of the many to the foolish 
and blind convenience of the few. How 
did the noble Lord act in that matter? 
He wanted delay, spoke about what 
might be done at some future time, but 
he did not vote for putting an end to 
the monstrous assumption at once. 

How does all this operate? It operates 
in two ways to serve the party opposite. 
In the first place, hon, Gentlemen op- 
posite have their own way in everything ; 
and, in the next place, the Liberal party 
is being destroyed for the future. The 
longer we sit here and allow ourselves 
to be treated with contumely through 
the questions in which we take an in. 
terest, the weaker we shall become, and 
the oftener we shall be defeated by our 
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opponents on the other side. All this 
comes entirely from the character and 
conduct of the noble Lord. I have 
never taken much part in personal 
politics or change of parties, but I have 
considered what alternative we have 
before us. The game is played out ; it 
can’t be repeated next spring. I have 
had communications from hon. Gentle- 
men which assure me that cannot be 
repeated. There are many Members 
gone, as well as many present, who 
have too much self-respect to allow such 
a state of things to continue. I may be 
asked to face the alternative always put 
by those who sit behind the Treasury- 
benches—‘ Would you like to see the 
Conservatives in power?’ Well, I 
answer that by saying, rather than con- 
tinue as we are, I would rather see 
myself in opposition. Let the Liberal 
party be in opposition, and then you 
will have the opportunity of uniting and 
making your influence felt, because you 
will have popular support, inasmuch as 
you will be acting up to your principles ; 
but you are only being demoralised 
while you allow a Session to expire as 
this has done. I am not creating this 
state of things; I am only anticipating 
by a very few days what would explode 
in the country whenever Members went 
before their constituents. Such a state 
of things, I repeat, cannot be allowed to 
goon. When I came into this House 
in 1841, I went into opposition, Sir 
Robert Peel having then a majority of 
ninety votes. The five years we then 
passed in opposition were employed in 
laying the foundations of a public policy 
and in moulding public opinion to prin- 
ciples which have been in the ascendant 
ever since, and which have been identi- 
fied with an augmentation in the pros- 
perity and wealth of the country more 
than any other measures which were 
ever passed before. That was the work 
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of the Opposition; and I believe the 
same work would go on now, if we sat 
on the benches opposite. I have no 
hesitation in saying, if you compare the 
noble Lord with the right hon. Member 
for Buckinghamshire, the right hon. 
Gentleman would be quite as desirable 
for the Liberal party to sit on that (the 
Treasury) bench as the noble Viscount. 
Let us be in opposition. But if we go 
on as we have been, where shall we find 
ourselves in a short time? Where will 
be our principles, where our party? 
Look at the Irish Members. I see with 
great regret what is going on in Ireland. 
Tam afraid I shall by-and-by find myself 
in alliance with the Orangemen, and we 
may reach that lowest step of degrada- 
tion, of going to a general election with 
the cry of ‘No Popery!’ There is no 
amount of reaction we may not appre- 
hend, if this state of things goes on. 
Some seem to think that this state of 
things is attributable to a Conservative 
reaction in the country. I believe with 
the noble Lord the Member for Lynn 
(Stanley), that it is a delusion to talk of 
reaction. Whoever may be in power, 
we cannot go on for two successive 
Sessions with such an Administration 
as we have had this Session. Therefore, 
—facing even that worst alternative, 
that we have no one to lead us, I say, 
let us get into opposition, and we shall 
find ourselves rallied to our principles. 

I have spoken thus freely because I 
thought there was a necessity for it. 
What I have said (if there be in the 
words I have used any force of truth and 
logic) will have influence; if not, the 
words I have spoken will fall as wind. 
But, whatever happens, I know I speak 
in an assembly where there is a spirit of 
frankness, liberty, and manliness to hear 
and judge what I have said. I thank 
the House for the kindness with which 
they have listened to me. 
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[The following Speech was delivered before the Manchester Chamber of Commerce. It is 
well known that at the conclusion of the Crimean war, an attempt was made by general 
congress of the great Powers to put down privateering. The American Government 
agreed to the suggestion, provided the Powers assented to the rule, that unarmed 
vessels should be no longer liable to capture. But public opinion was not ripe for such 


a change. 


After the peace of Paris, however, negotiations having the same end were 


entered upon again, and Lord Palmerston became quite willing to adopt this reform 
in international law. But for some reason, which it is not difficult to guess at, President 
Buchanan’s Government dropped these negotiations during the year 1860.] 


IT is now very nearly twenty-four years 
ago—on the 20th of December, 1838— 
that this Chamber met, and after a dis- 
cussion of two days, which attracted the 
attention of the whole kingdom, put 
forth to the world its manifesto in favour 
of the total repeal of the Corn-laws, and 
the abolition of all protective duties on 
manufactured goods. To that proceed- 
ing, more than anything else that occur- 
red, may be attributed the struggle which 
endured so long, which ended in the com- 
plete triumph of Free-trade principles 
in this country, and which will ultimate- 
ly extend its influence throughout the 
world. Wemet then under circumstances 
of great peril and disaster, in consequence 
of a failure in the harvest, which inflicted 
much suffering upon the whole nation. 
We meet now under circumstances 
somewhat different, but when I amafraid 
a still greater calamity threatens your 
particular district, arising out of the 
operation of the American commercial 
blockade. We met, in 1838, to discuss 
a remedy against famine in the repeal of 
the Corn-laws ; we now meet to devise 


a remedy for present ills in the consider- 
ation of the question of Maritime Laws 
and Belligerent Rights. 

It is deplorable that we are never 
roused to the consideration of grave 
errors in legislation until we are suffering 
under the evils which they entail. It 
would be well if it were otherwise ; but 
it is useless to quarrel with the constitu- 
tion of man. We are not mere abstrac- 
tions ; and if the visitation of a calamity 
such as that which has now befallen us 
has the effect of leading us to devise a 
remedy against its recurrence, perhaps 
that is as much as we have a right to 
expect from human wisdom and fore- 
thought. There are two points of re- 
semblance between the old protective 
system and that code of maritime law 
which we are assembled to consider, 
Both had their origin in barbarous and 
ignorant ages, and both are so unsuit- 
ed to the present times, that, if they 
are once touched in any part, they 
will crumble to pieces under the hands 
of the reformer. Upon that account, 
we ought to be thankful that, in the 
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negotiation of the Treaty of Paris, in 
1856, the Plenipotentiaries —I do not 
know why, for they were not urged at 
the time to deal with the subject—ven- 
tured upon an alteration in the system of 
international maritime law. You are 
aware that, at the close of the Crimean 
war, the Plenipotentiaries, meeting in 
Congress at Paris, made a most import- 
ant change in maritime law, as affecting 
belligerents and neutrals. They decided, 
that in future, neutral property at sea, 
during a time of war, should be re- 
spected when in an enemy’s ship, and 
that enemy’s property should be re- 
spected when under a neutral flag ; and 
they also decided that privateering should 
in future be abolished. These propo- 
sitions, after being accepted by almost 
every country in Europe, with the ex- 
ception, I believe, of Spain, were sent 
to America, with a request for the 
adhesion of the American Government. 
That Government gave in theiradhesion 
to that part of the Declaration which 
affirmed the rights of neutrals, claiming 
to have been the first to proclaim those 
rights; but they also stated, that they 
preferred to carry out the resolution, 
which exempted private property from 
capture by privateers at sea, a little 
further ; and to declare that such pro- 
perty should be exempted from seizure, 
whether by privateers or by armed Go- 
vernment ships. Now, if this counter- 
proposal had never been made, I con- 
tend that, after the change had been 
introduced affirming the rights and 
privileges of neutrals, it would have 
been the interest of England to follow 
out the principle to the extent proposed 
by America. I say so, because an 
attempt has been made to evade the 
question by making it appear that the 
proposal is an American one, and that 
we are asked to take it at second-hand. 
But, I repeat, after the Congress of 
Paris had affirmed the rights and 
privileges of neutrals, Englishmen had, 
above all other people in the world, an 
interest in extending the Declaration so 
as to include the exemption of private 
property from capture by armed Govern- 
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ment vessels. It has been said that the 
Americans were not sincere in their 
proposals, and that their object in sub- 
mitting a counter-proposition was to 
evade the fair consideration and accept- 
ance of the Declaration as a whole. 
Now, it is probably not generally known 
that the very proposal which the Ameri- 
can Government haye submitted within 
the last five years was made by them in 
the first Treaty with England, after the 
eighty 
years ago. It had its origin with that 
great man, Dr. Franklin, who carried 
into hisdiplomacy, asinto his philosophy, 
a high and genial principle of philan- 
thropy. Inthe Autobiographical Memoirs 
of Thomas Fefferson, I find the following 
passage :— 

‘During the negotiations for peace with 
the British Commissioner, David Hartley 
(at the close of the War of Independence), 
our Commissioners proposed, on the sug- 
gestion of Dr. Franklin, to insert an article, 
exempting from capture, by the public or 
private armed ships of either belligerent, all 
merchant-vessels and their cargoes employ- 
ed merely in carrying on the commerce be- 
tween nations. It was refused by England, 
and unwisely, in my opinion. For, in the 
case of a war with us, their superior com- 
merce places them infinitely more at hazard 
on the ocean than ours; and as hawks 
abound in proportion to game, so our 
privateers would swarm in proportion to 
the wealth exposed to their prize, while 
theirs would be few for want of subjects of 
capture.’ 

It is not my intention to dwell further 
upon the question respecting the exemp- 
tion of private property from capture at 
sea by armed Government ships. That 
question has been dealt with in two 
addresses, issuing from this Chamber and 
the Chamber of Liverpool, and those 
addresses, published about two years 
ago, practically exhaust the subject, leav- 
ing me nothing to say upon it. But, as 
I have already said, the whole system 
of maritime law, when once touched, 
crumbles to pieces. When I heard of 
the intention of the hon. Member for 
Liverpool to bring before the House the 
subject of the exemption of private pra- 
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perty from capture at sea, I immediately 
observed that he was mooting a question 
so intimately connected with that of com- 
mercial blockades, that the two could 
not be kept apart. Mr. Horsfall, who 
submitted his motion with considerable 
ability, was disinclined to embrace in his 
proposal any allusion to the system of 
commercial blockades; but my experi- 
ence in the discussion of public affairs 
teaches me that it is vain to attempt to 
conceal any part of your subject when it 
has to go before the public and to be 
discussed with intelligent adversaries. If 
there is any part that you intend to leave 
out, and your opponents see that you 
consider it a weak point, they are sure 
to lay hold of it and to press it against 
you. So it turned out in the debate on 
Mr. Horsfall’s motion. He was told, of 
course, that if you exempt private pro- 
perty from capture at sea dunng war, 
you must also consent to give up the 
system of commercial blockades. There 
is no doubt about it. To exempt a cargo 
of goods from capture when it happens 
to be on the ocean, but to say that it may 
be captured when it gets within three 
miles of a port—or, in other words, to 
declare that a cargo may be perfectly 
free to roam the sea, when once out of 
harbour, but may be captured, if caught, 
before it gets three miles from land—is to 
propose that which cannot be practically 
carried into effect in negotiations or 
treaties with other countries. In addi- 
tion, therefore, to the question of the 
exemption of private property, you have 
to consider the larger question of com- 
mercial blockades. I say it is the larger 
question, because the capture of private 
property at sea affects, necessarily, only 
the merchants and shipowners of the 
countries which choose to go to war; 
whereas a commercial blockade affects 
neutrals as well, and the mischief is not 
confined to the merchants and ship- 
owners, but is extended to the whole 
manufacturing population; it may in- 
volve the loss of subsistence, and even of- 
health and life, to multitudes of people, 
and may throw the whole social system 
into disorder, It will thus be seen that 
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the question of commercial blockades is 
one of greater importance to England 
than that of the capture of private pro- 
perty at sea—which was the principal 
reason why I ventured to seek an oppor- 
tunity of speaking to you to-day. 

In discussing the subject of commer- 
cial blockades, I must again refer to 
what has taken place in our relations 
with America. The American Govern- 
ment were the first to perceive, after 
they had proposed to Europe to exempt 
private property from capture at sea, 
that the proposal involved the question 
of commercial blockades. It is no merit 
on the part of the United States that 
they have been the first to view the ques- 
tion in the light in which it affects neu- 
trals, nor is it a proof of their disinterest- 
edness. I do not mention the fact to 
their praise or blame. They have been 
the great neutral Power among nations; 
they came into existence and acquired 
an immense trade, while holding them- 
selves aloof from European politics, 
always acting upon the maxim, from the 
time of Washington, that they should 
remain outside the ‘balance of power,’ 
and everything that could entangle them 
in European quarrels. Hence it hap- 
pened that, whenever a war occurred in 
Europe, it was their commerce, as the 
commerce of neutrals, which suffered 
most. They have not shared the enjoy- 
ment of the fight, but they have always 
borne the brunt of the enforcement of 
the maritime laws affecting neutrals, and 
therefore they have naturally from the 
first sought to protect their own legiti- 
mate and honest interests by pressing 
the rights of neutrals in all their negoti- 
ations on the subject of international 
maritime law. It is a curious circum- 
stance, though I wish to guard myself 
against being supposed to attach undue 
importance to it, that on the breaking 
out of the war in Italy, in 1859, between 
France and Austria, the American Go- 
vernment sent to all their representatives 
in Europe a despatch on the subject of 
international maritime law, in which 
they, for the first time, broached ina prac- 
tical form to the European Governments 
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the idea of abolishing altogether the 
system of commercial blockades. That, 
I say, is a remarkable circumstance, 
when viewed in the light of subsequent 
events; because there is no doubt that 
if, in 1859, the English Government, 
followed as it would have been by the 
other Governments of Europe, had ac- 
cepted cordially and eagerly, as it was 
our interest to have accepted it, the pro- 
posal or suggestion of the American 
Government, it would have been possible 
to avoid all that is now happening in 
Lancashire; and trade, as far as cotton 
is concerned, would have been free 
between Liverpool and New Orleans. 
For you will bear in mind, that, though 
it may be said that the war in America 
is but a rebellion or a civil war, the 
European Powers recognise the block- 
ade of the Southern ports only as the act 
of a belligerent. It has been distinctly 
intimated to the United States Govern- 
ment that we do not recognise their 
municipal right in the matter; and if 
they were to proclaim, for example, that 
Charleston was not to be traded with, 
and did not keep a sufficient force of ships 
there, we should go on trading with the 
port just as if nothing had occurred, It 
is only upon condition that the blockade 
shall be effectively maintained, as be- 
tween belligerents, that the European 
Powers recognise it at all. Hence, there 
can be no doubt, that if the proposal of 
the American Government in 1859 had 
been cordially accepted by England, it 
would have been welcomed by the rest 
of Europe, and have prevented the exist- 
ing state of things in this district—a 
circumstance which shows the extraor- 
dinary and sudden mutations to which 
the relations of the various human fami- 
lies areexposed. There can be no doubt 
that in that case the American Govern- 
ment would have been obliged to carry 
on the war with the Southern States 
without imposing acommercial blockade ; 
or, if they had attempted to establish such 
a blockade, in violation of their inter- 
national engagements, they would have 
involved themselves in hostilities with 
the rest of the world—a policy which, of 
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course, no rational Government would 
ever dream of entering upon. I mention 
this as a fact which gives great signifi- 
cance to our meeting, and great oppor- 
tuneness to the discussion of this question; 
but I do not insist upon it in the way of 
blame to anyone. Diplomatic arrange- 
ments, especially when they involve a 
novelty, are never made in such a way, 
unless when an amateur diplomatist 
interferes, as to warrant us to hope that 
in a year or two so great a change — 
indeed, a revolution in international 
maritime law — as the one proposed by 
the American Government, could have 
been accomplished. I mention the cir- 
cumstance, not by way of blame to any 
one for the past, but to draw a most 
serious inference from it for the future. 
We are now suffering from the oper- 
ation of a commercial blockade—suffer- 
ing in a way which could not be matched 
by any other calamity conceivable in 
the course of nature, or the revolutions 
of men. I cannot conceive anything 
that could have befallen Lancashire so 
calamitous, so unmanageable, so utterly 
beyond the power of remedy or the pos- 
sibility of being guarded against, as that 
which has happened in the case of the 
present commercial blockade. You have 
been trading fifty or sixty years with a 
region of the earth which, during the 
whole of that time, has been constantly 
increasing its production of raw fibre for 
your use. You have been increasing 
your investments of capital, training 
skilled workmen, preparing in every way 
for the manufacture of that raw material. 
The cotton was intended for you, not for 
the people by whom it was grown. You 
have been making provision for its use, 
and now all at once this great stream, 
which has been constantly enlarging for 
a period of more than half a century, is 
shut off, and you are deprived of the 
means on which you have been calculat- 
ing for the employment and subsistence 
of your people. Nothing but a com- 
mercial blockade could have produced 
such a sudden and calamitous reverse. 
It has never been expected. We have 
had, indeed, our apprehensions of dane 
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ger, from the fact of our deriving our 
cotton from one particular country ; we 
have speculated as to the possibility of 
sterility falling upon a territory so limit- 
ed in space; and we have also speculated 
upon the possibility of a negro insurrec- 
tion, that might destroy that social sys- 
tem upon which we have always regretted 
that this vast industry is based ; but, if 
you reflect for a moment, you will find 
that, in the nature of things, neither of 
those events would have been likely to 
happen, if left to the operation of natural 
laws, with the suddenness of the cala- 
mity which has now befallen us. The 
slaves might have become free men ; 
but, generally speaking, when slaves 
are emancipated, as in the case of the 
West India Islands, if no foreign element 
is introduced, the transition from slavery 
to a state of freedom is accomplished 
‘with comparatively little concussion or 
violence ; and it is not likely that from 
such an event so great and sudden a pri- 
vation of the raw material of our industry 
would have arisen. We might have had 
some perturbation for a few years, lessen- 
ing production and diminishing your 
supplies to some extent—a deficiency 
which would probably have been made 
up by the rest of the world, which would 
have been looking on at an event that 
might have been calculated to impair the 
powers of that region in the production 
of cotton. Now, on the contrary, with 
the 4,000,000 bales of cotton which may 
exist in the Southern States at Christ- 
mas, and with the prevailing uncertainty 
as to the result of the war, no remedial 
measure can be applied, inasmuch as 
people feel a natural disinclination to 
invest their capital in the production of 
that article, when the market is threat- 
ened with so great a disturbing cause as 
the sudden release of a vast quantity of 
cotton in America. Again, as I have 
said, we might have had to fear sterility 
in the Southern States of America. We 
have had blights that have struck par- 
ticular vegetables. We have had the 
potato blight, the vine disease, and the 
mulberry disease, and we have had these 
visitations of Providence in the form of 
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epidemics—vegetable choleras, as they 
might be called. It is possible that there 
might have been some such accidental 
cause to diminish, for a few years, the 
production of cotton in America, although 
hitherto cotton has been singularly ex- 
empted from these vicissitudes of nature ; 
but all that might have been guarded 
against, just as you find you can get silk 
in China to supplement a failure in 
France or Italy. Here, on the contrary, 
is acase which cannot be dealt with; it 
is unmanageable; it isso grave, so alarm- 
ing, and presents itself to those who 
speculate upon what may be the state 
of things six months hence in such a 
hideous aspect, that it is apt to beget 
thoughts of some violent remedy. It 
is desirable in that frame of mind that 
we should bear in recollection the facts I 
have mentioned—viz. that the system of 
warfare from which we are now suffering 
so severely is one that we are the chief 
means of maintaining, in opposition, I 
believe, to the opinion of the whole 
mercantile, and indeed civilised world. 
With these preliminary remarks, I 
shall read one short extract from the 
despatch which, as I have told you, was 
written on the breaking out of the Italian 
war by Mr. Cass, then Foreign Minister to 
the United States Government, and sent 
to the representatives of the American 
Government in Europe. An attempt 
was made in the House of Commons to 
induce the Government to print and lay 
that despatch on the table, but the 
request was refused, on, I think, very 
insufficient grounds. We have had pre- 
sented to us lately a large volume of 
American despatches, which have passed 
between the Government of Washington 
and their representatives in all parts of 
the world, about most of which we have 
not much concern, and some of which 
have been rather maliciously printed, 
because in one case—the case of the 
Minister at St. Petersburg—the despatch 
is not creditable to the writer; but the 
despatch which I hold in my hand, 
which does refer to an important ques- 
tion deeply affecung our interests, the 
Government have refused to publish. I 
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have obtained a copy from Washington, 
where it may be had for a very small 
sum, and I find that it enters into the 
subject of international maritime law 
generally. Apprehending that the war 
in Italy might extend to other Powers, 
the American Government, by the hand 
of Mr. Cass, lay down their views in 
the following language :— 


‘The blockade of an enemy’s coast, in 
order to prevent all intercourse with neu- 
trals, even for the most peaceful purpose, 
is a claim which gains noadditionalstrength 
by an investigation into the foundation on 
which it rests, and the evils which have 
accompanied its exercise call for an efficient 
remedy. The investment of a place by sea 
and land, with a view to its reduction, pre- 
venting it from receiving supplies of men 
and material necessary for its defence, is a 
legitimate mode of prosecuting hostilities, 
which cannot be objected to so long as 
war is recognised as an arbiter of national 
disputes. But the blockade of a coast, or 
of commercial positions along it, without 
any regard to ulterior military operations, 
and with the real design of carrying ona 
war against trade, and from its very nature 
against the trade of peaceful and friendly 
Powers, instead of a war against armed 
men, is a proceeding which it is difficult 
to reconcile with reason or the opinions of 
modern times. To watch every creek, and 
river, and harbour upon an ocean frontier, 
in order to seize and confiscate every vessel 
with its cargo attempting to enter or go 
out without any direct effect upon the true 
objects of war, is a mode of conducting 
hostilities which would find few advocates, 
if now first presented for consideration.’ 


That despatch, dated June 27, 1859, 
was brought under the notice of the 
House of Commons on the 18th of 
February, 1861. I was not present at 
the time, being in Algiers ; but questions 
were put in the House as to the 
purport of the despatch, and Lord 
Russell, who was then, as now, Foreign 
Minister, alluded to the fact of the 
American Minister in London having 
read the despatch to him. Lord Russell, 
in describing the contents of the despatch, 
which he did very accurately, also, 
unfortunately for our present position, 
took occasion to give the reasons why he 
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had entirely objected to the proposals of 
Mr. Cass. He maintained that it was 
for our interest that commercial block- 
ades should be maintained, adding that 
he could not entertain a proposal for 
putting an end to them; and that it was 
necessary, as a great maritime Power, 
that we should preserve for ourselves the 
same belligerent right. That doctrine, 
coming from the Foreign Office within 
the last three years and a half, seems to 
me to have an important bearing, or 
ought to have an important bearing, 
upon our attitude at the present time. 
In the first place, if the system of com- 
mercial blockades be maintained, as our 
Government insists it should be main- 
tained, as a sort of strategical means of 
defending ourselves—if we are to submit 
to it because it is necessary for om 
national defence and honour—then it 
becomes a serious question whether 
the particular interests that are from 
time to time to become the victims of a 
system over which they have no control, 
against which they can make no provi- 
sion, and to which they can apply no 
remedy, ought not to be considered as 
fairly entitled to exemption from the 
whole burden and cost of such a plan 
of national defence, just as you would 
indemnify the outskirts of a town for the 
demolition of houses, with a view to 
defence against the power of an investing 
foe. I know no remedy which the 
parties immediately suffering can apply 
to such a state of things as this, if you 
maintain the system of commercial 
blockades. But I say, if it is necessary 
for the maintenance of the national 
honour to adhere to that system, that 
the cost ought to be borne by the nation 
at large, and not by any particular sec- 
tion, That will become a serious question 
if we go on, as we seem likely to do, in 
this particular district, suffering from the 
consequences of this system. But it 
affects our position in another way, 
which we can’t too carefully bear in 
mind. Some people say that we must 
recognise the South, in order to get our 
cotton. But recognising the South would 
do nothing towards obtaining the cotton. 
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On the contrary, once recognise the 
South, and then there is no longer a 
question of any kind as to the right of 
the North to blockade its ports. The 
only question then would be whether 
the blockade was effective. But what, 
I fear, is in the hearts of those who are 
almost bewildered with the calamitous 
prospect which they think they see before 
them, is that the recognition of the 
independence of the South should be 
followed by some effort to obtain the 
cotton—in other words, that England 
and France, or other countries, should 
go there and obtain the cotton against 
the will of the party blockading the 
coast. Well, my own opinion is that, 
after the statement I have made, after 
the facts which are on record; if we, 
when we began to suffer from the appli- 
cation of our doctrines to our own case, 
were, in the teeth not merely of inter- 
national law, but of the law of which 
we are ourselves the chief promoters 
and maintainers, to resort to violence to 
procure the cotton, there is no amount 
of suffering which the American people, 
—every man and woman of them, sup- 
posing them to be the same as their 
fathers on this side of the water are, — 
would not endure to resist what in such 
a case would be regarded as an unmiti- 
gated outrage. 

But now I will deal with this question 
generally on its own merits. Isit our in- 
terest, the interest of the English nation, 
to maintain and perpetuate the system of 
commercial blockades? The particular 
suggestion of Mr. Cass is this—that in 
the origin of blockades it was never in- 
tended to blockade a whole coast, or to 
shut out the export and import of articles 
not contraband of war. Is there, then, 
any ground for supposing that this country 
has an interest in maintaining that system 
by which those blockades are extended 
to all commercial ports? Mr. Cass argues 
that it was never intended to be so ex- 
tended, and he gives cogent facts and 
reasons in support of his assertion that, 
in its origin, a blockade meant the invest- 
ing of fortified places, and their invest- 
ment by sea and land at the same time. 
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The American Foreign Minister does 
not object to that ; he does not object 
to your investing their arsenals ; he does 
not say that Portsmouth and Plymouth 
are not to be liable to investment, but 
his argument is that the peaceful ports 
of commerce ought not to be shut up in 
time of war. And I ask again, what 
interest have we as a nation in opposing 
that principle? Why, I think it is easy 
to show that we, of all people in the 
world, have the most interest in establish - 
ing it. And bear in mind, that I am 
now arguing this matter only as it affects 
our interests. I do not come here as a 
humanitarian or philanthropist, asking 
my countrymen to give up a system which 
is advantageous to them, out of homage 
to the genius of the age, or because we 
are reaching a millennium ; but I ask it 
because, as an Englishman and as a 
public man, I have not and never have 
had any other criterion to guide me, 
nor any other standard by which to 
form my opinion, but the interests, the 
honest interests, of my country, which I 
believe, with God’s blessing, are the 
interests of all mankind. Understand 
that I don’t beg the question, but I 
challenge discussion upon its merits, and 
in the way in which I am now prepared 
to treat it. Let us ask ourselves with 
what country it can be advantageous 
for England to maintain the system of 
commercial blockades, supposing we 
were at war with that country. 

There are only three nations with 
which England could possibly have a 
maritime war of serious dimensions—viz., 
France, Russia, and the United States. 
Take France. Why, since the discovery 
of the locomotive and the rail, merchan- 
dise intended for the interior of France, 
which now under ordinary circumstances 
goes by way of Marseilles, Havre, and 
other ports, could find a way to enter 
by Rotterdam, Hamburg, and very soon 
also, as the lines of rail are completed, 
by the ports of Italy and even of Spain, 
and with little addition to its cost; cer- 
tainly without such an addition as would 
form an insuperable bar to the French 
people obtaining and enjoying foreign 
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commodities. Practically, therefore, a 
blockade—as an instrument of warfare 
with France—has lost its force by the 
introduction of the locomotive and the 
rail. 

Now take Russia. There is no doubt 
that in regard to that country, from which 
we import so heavily of raw materials, 
the principle of commercial blockade 
might still be applied with considerable 
force, especially to its southern ports in 
the Black Sea. Therefore, I ask, if you 
were at war with Russia, would it be 
the interest of England to enforce the 
system of commercial blockade as a 
means of coercing that country, and put- 
ting an end to hostilities? —That question 
is answered by what was done during 
the Crimean war. That war was de- 
clared in March, 1854. France and 
England had both had deficient harvests, 
and in France, especially, there was a 
dearth of food. What was the course 
then pursued by those countries? Didthey 
instantly avail themselves of the power 
of blockading the southern ports of 
Russia? No; though the war was de- 
clared in March, 1854, it was not until 
March, 1855, that the blockade of the 
commercial ports of the Black Sea and 
the Sea of Azoff was declared. We 
purposely left those ports open for a 
twelvemonth, in order that England and 
France might get grain from them ; and 
England obtained more than half a million 
quarters of corn from them to feed our 
people, while we were at the same time 
carrying on the destructive operations of 
the siege of Sebastopol. That is a 
practical instance in our own day, in 
which we applied the principle advocated 
by Mr. Cass, viz., that of besieging a 
military arsenal, and carrying on simul- 
taneously a peaceful intercourse with the 
enemy’s commercial ports. But how was 
it in the northern ports of Russia? Bear 
in mind that of all the exports from 
Russia, consisting chiefly of raw mate- 
rials—hemp, flax, linseed, tallow, and 
grain, England takes far more than one 
half—in the case of some articles she 
takes even as much as 70 and 80 per cent. 
Well, if we were at war with Russia, 
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should we enforce a blockade upon her 
northern ports? Again, we have an 
illustration of that in the last war. 
We professed, it is true, to blockade 
Cronstadt to prevent the export of raw 
materials, such as flax and hemp, by sea 
to England. By that means we merely 
diverted that traffic through Prussia ; 
and in one year, 1855, we brought from 
Prussia tallow to the amount of upwards 
of 1,500,000/. sterling, while in previous 
years the amount had not been 2,000/. 
Well, but the Government knew that 
those articles were coming from the ports 
of Prussia in the Baltic, and we had a 
debate on the subject raised in the House 
of Commons, where a motion was made 
in regard to this contraband trade, as it 
was called, in Russian produce. I sup- 
pose that some merchants, anticipating 
that blockade, had entered into large 
speculations in Manilla hemp and Indian 
seeds, and they perhaps thought that 
they would be cheated of their gains, if 
Russian commodities were allowed to 
come into this country in that indirect 
way. The consequence was, that a 
vigorous appeal was made to the House, 
and by deputations to the Government, 
with a view to stop that contraband 
trade. The Government were chal- 
lenged, and were in effect told—‘ If you 
will not put down the trade thus carried 
on under your noses—if you do not 
enforce some test of origin—you had 
better abolish the system of blockade 
altogether, because you are only tempt- 
ing to their ruin those merchants who 
have gone to Manilla for hemp.’ It was 
about to go very hard with this Prussian 
trade, when there appeared another party 
in the field. The Dundee Chamber of 
Commerce, taking the alarm, met and 
sent a memorial to the Government, 
stating that they viewed with apprehen- 
sion this attempt to keep out Russian 
hemp—that the district of Forfar, around 
Dundee, could not exist without that raw 
material, and earnestly begging the Go- 
vernment, therefore, to offer no impedi- 
ment to its importation. All this while 
we were at war with Russia, and paying 
for an enormous fleet to blockade her 
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ports. The result was that nothing was 
done, and, as I understand, one or two 
of the houses connected with the Manilla 
hemp trade were ruined in consequence. 

Turn now to the third case. Suppose 
we were at war with America. Does 
anybody believe that, if we had been at 
war with her last year, we should have 
gone and blockaded the Southern ports, 
and prevented cotton from coming into 
Lancashire? [Cheers and _ laughter. } 
Well, but that is the theory upon which 
Lord Russell acts. And my case is this 
—that, assuming a theory which we are 
very careful not to carry out ourselves, 
we give to the rest of the world the 
opportunity of carrying it out practically 
and very severely against us. Nobody 
supposes that if we were at war with the 
United States, we should blockade their 
ports. I will tell you what we should 
do. We should have a_ blockading 
squadron there, and prize-money would 
flow in great abundance; but you would 
never attempt hermetically to seal up 
that territory. The cotton would come 
out, the rate of insurance would rise, and 
thus you would get your raw material, but 
at an increased price. In 1812 and 1813 
we were at war with the United States. 
We then imported a considerable amount 
of cotton from the Southern States, al- 
though it did not, I believe, amount to 
one-tenth of the present quantity. But at 
that time the verysame incidents occurred 
in the House of Commons which I have 
narrated in connection with the more 
recent case of the Russian war. ‘There 
was a party in the City of London inter- 
ested in Brazilian and Indian cotton, 
just as in 1855 there might have been 
gentlemenin Bristol interested in Manilla 
and Indian hemp, and these speculators 
prompted their Members to move in the 
House for the absolute exclusion of 
American cotton. Motions were made 
to that effect, and Lord Castlereagh, 
then the leader of the House of Com- 
mons, was much embarrassed on the 
question; indeed, I am not sure whether 
he was not once placed in a minority 
upon it. These speculators pressed the 
Government, saying, ‘You know that 
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this cotton is coming, and yet you take 
no steps to prevent it; you capture a few 
cargoes, your seamen get their prize- 
money, but still this American produce 
enters England.’ But, again, there came 
another party into the field. There were 
petitions from Manchester, Glasgow, 
Stockport, and the neighbouring towns, 
praying the Government to do nothing 
to exclude American cotton; and the 
consequence was that nothing was done. 
American cotton, at a time when the 
quantity we imported was so small, and 
when our dependence upon it was so 
much less than it is now, was allowed 
to come in, and the blockade was prac- 
tically inoperative. Recollect that half, 
at least, of all the exports from America 
come in ordinary times to this country. 
But our imports from America do not 
consist solely of cotton. It would be 
bad enough to keep out the cotton, to 
stop your spindles, and throw your work- 
peopleoutofemployment. But that isnot 
all. You get an article even more import- 
ant than your cotton from America—your 
food. In the last session of Parliament, an 
hon. Member, himself an extensive miller 
and corn-dealer, moved for a return of the 
quantity of grain and flour for human 
food imported into this country from 
September of last year to June in the 
present year. His object was to show 
what would have been the effect on the 
supplies of food brought to this kingdom 
if the apprehension of war, in relation to 
the Zyent affair, had unhappily been 
realised. Well, his estimate was, that 
the food imported from America between 
September of last year and June of this 
year was equal to the sustenance of 
between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 of 
people for a whole twelvemonth, and 
his remark to me was—I quote his own 
words—that if that food had not been 
brought from America, all the money 
in Lombard-street could not have pur- 
chased it elsewhere, because elsewhere 
it did not exist. Well, I would ask 
whether, in the case of a war with 
America, anybody would seriously con- 
template our enforcing a blockade in 
order to keep out those commodities ? 
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Nobody dreams that we should. And 
yet we are maintaining a system which 
hands over to other States, whenever 
they choose to go to war, the power of 
starving our people, or depriving them 
of the raw material of their industry, 
merely because our antiquated statesmen, 
who live and dream in the period of 200 
or 300 years ago, don’t understand the 
wants and circumstances of the present 
age. 

I hold in my hand two pamphlets, 
both attributed, and, I believe, truly, to 
the pen of functionaries employed in the 
Board of Trade. They both take the 
largest and most common-sense and 
liberal views of this question, thereby 
adding another proof to that afforded in 
the case of the Corn-laws, that there 
has always existed in the atmosphere of 
that department something conducive 
to the most enlightened and advanced 
appreciation of our commercial policy. 
From one of those pamphlets I will 
read an extract, in which are mentioned 
the very names of some of the old 
authorities on international law, which 
Lord Russell has been quoting in his 
despatches to America within the last 
few months. The writer says :— 


‘The days of Vattel, Grotius, Puffendorf, 
and Bynkershoek, are not our days ; their 
doctrines, however applicable to those 
times, are unfit for these. They may 
have been suited for an era of war; they 
are unsuited to an epoch of peace. They 
advanced doctrines which in their day it 
was perhaps possible to maintain in some 
degree ; but the condition on which their 
views were framed are changed, and it 
would now be as easy to revive the dead 
creed of Protection as to rule the relations 
between neutrals and belligerents by the 
antiquated laws of Oléren, the Costumbres 
Maritimas of Barcelona, or the once 
famed Consolato del Mare. It would be 
as easy to revert in medicine to the doctrines 
of Galen, and to accept the crude dogmas 
of Theophilus as the base of modern arts, 
as to define and govern our international 
relations by authorities whose dicta have 
ceased to be in harmony with the feelings 
of the present time.’ 


Yet, Gentlemen, it is upon these 
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dogmas that you will continue to be 
governed, unless you bring some of 
your practical sense to bear upon the 
antiquated prepossessions of those who 
are at the head of affairs. It was so 
before. We had to fight the battle for 
Free Trade, in time of peace, with our 
own governing class ; and you will have 
to fight the battle again for Free Trade, 
in time of war, with the same class, as 
the only way of obtaining such a change 
in maritime law as will put it in harmony 
with the spirit and the exigencies of our 
age. Still, we come back to this vague 
response, ‘Oh! but if you injure your- 
selves by the system of commercial] 
blockade, you may injure your enemy a 
great deal more.’ I want to know, in 
the wide range of the world, what con- 
ceivable injury you can do to any people 
that will equal the mischief which must 
be inflicted upon this region of Lancashire 
if the present state of things continues 
for another six months. For, recollect, 
that if you blockade the commercial 
ports of a foreign Power, like America 
or Russia, you merely prevent them 
from receiving comparative luxuries into 
their ports—your manufactured goods, 
colonial produce, and the like. People 
can live tolerably well, as they have 
lived, without these things. But if you 
inflict a commercial blockade that stops 
the exports from, as well as the imports 
into, those countries, while you are only 
depriving your enemy of comparative 
luxuries, you are depriving yourselves 
both of the raw material of the industry 
by which your people live, and also of 
the very food necessary for their sub- 
sistence. I have thought much upon 
this subject, and I can conceive of no 
case in which, while carrying on war 
with other Powers, you could inflict 
upon them the same amount of injury 
as you would inflict upon yourselves by 
an effective system of blockade; and if 
the blockade is not to be effective, the 
whole thing falls to the ground as a 
mere mischievous delusion. But make 
it effective, and I repeat, there is no 
great country with which you could be 
at war, without inflicting fourfold the 
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injury upon yourselves that you could 
inflict upon your enemy. Is that a 
right way to strengthen a belligerent 
Power—to impair its revenue by curtail- 
ing its commerce, to deprive its people 
of the raw material of their industry, 
and at the same time to starve them by 
shutting out their food, thus reducing 
their physical condition, at the very 
moment when you want their robust 
arms and muscular vigour to fight their 
country’s battles? I say, on the con- 
trary, that it is in times of war, above 
all others, that you ought to have the 
freest access to the ports of those 
foreign countries on which you are de- 
pendent for your raw materials and 
your food. I can understand a great 
manufacturing country like this main- 
taining a large fleet for the purpose of 
_keeping its doors open for the supply of 
that food and those raw materials ; but 
by what perversity of reasoning can any 
statesman be brought to think that it 
can ever be our interest to employ our 
fleet to prevent those indispensable 
commodities from reaching our shores ? 

There is another point which I do 
not remember ever seeing discussed, but 
which is one of very great importance. 
We should seek to establish it as a 
principle in the intercourse of nations, 
that they should not resort to the pro- 
hibition of exports as a belligerent act. 
When I was engaged in arranging the 
Treaty of Commerce with France, we 
put in a clause which in its effect inter- 
dicted the right of prohibiting the ex- 
portation of coal. Now, according to 
my idea, if our diplomacy is to be 
carried out in the common-sense interest 
of these vast communities, we should 
seek by every means in our power, in 
the case of war, to prevent belligerent 
States from stopping the export of articles 
necessary for the sustenance or the em- 
ployment of mankind. With the general 
spread of Free-trade principles — by 
which I mean nothing but the principle 
of the division of labour carried over 
the whole world—one part of the earth 
must become more and more dependent 
upon another for the supply of its 
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material and its food. Instead of, as 
formerly, one county sending its produce 
to another county, or one nation send- 
ing its raw material to another nation, 
we shall be in the way of having whole 
continents engaged in raising the raw 
material required for the manufacturing 
communities of another hemisphere. It 
is our interest to prevent, as far as 
possible, the sudden interruption of such 
a state of dependence ; and, therefore, 
I would suggest it as a most desirable 
thing to be done in all cases by our 
Government, as the ruling and guiding 
principle of their policy, that they 
should seek in their negotiations of 
treaties to bind the parties respectively, 
not, as a belligerent act, to prevent the 
exportation of anything, unless we ex- 
cept certain munitions of war, or arma- 
ments. I don’t think the Government 
should interfere to prevent the merchant 
from exporting any article, even if it 
can be made available for warlike pur- 
poses, The Government has nothing 
to do with mercantile operations; it 
ought not to undertake the surveillance 
of commerce at all. Of course it should 
not allow an enemy to come here and 
fit out ships or armaments to be used in 
fighting against us. But I mean, that 
for all articles of legitimate commerce, 
there ought to be, as far as possible, 
freedom in time of war. To what I am 
urging it may be said, ‘But you won’t 
get people to observe these international 
obligations, even if they are entered 
into.’ That remark was made in the 
House of Commons by a Minister, who, 
I think, ought not to have uttered such 
a prediction. Why are any international 
obligations undertaken unless they are 
to be observed? We have this guarantee, 
that the international rules I am now 
advocating will be respected; that they 
are not contemplated to be merely an 
article in a Treaty between any two 
Powers, but to be fundamental laws 
regulating the intercourse of nations, 
and having the assent of the majority 
of, if not all, the maritime Powers in the 
world, Let us suppose two countries 
to be at war, and that one of them has 
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entered into an engagement not to stop 
the exportation of grain. Well, we 
will assume the temptation to be so 
great, that, thinking it can starve its 
opponent, it would wish to stop this 
exportation in spite of the Treaty. Why, 
that would bring down on them instantly 
the animosity, indeed the hostility, of 
all the other Powers who were parties 
to the system. The nation which has 
been a party to a general system of 
international law, becomes an outlaw to 
all nations, if it breaks its engagement 
towards any one. And in the case on 
which I am laying great stress—viz. 
that of commercial blockade, and the 
prevention of any stoppage of exports 
in time of war—I don’t rely on the 
honour of the individual nation making 
it for observing the law; I rely on its 
being her interest to keep it, because if 
she were at war with us, and were to 
break the law, she would not break it 
as against us alone, but as against the 
whole world. 

I won’t attempt to cover the whole 
ground over which this question would 
lead me—I mean the question of the 
reform of international law, with the 
view of bringing it into harmony with 
the present state of things. But this I 
would say, as a guiding rule of our policy, 
that as we have adopted Free Trade as 
our principle in time of peace, so ought 
we to make trade as free as possible also 
in time of war. Let that be your object ; 
and whenever you find a restriction upon 
legitimate commerce, whether in war or 
in peace, be assured that its removal will 
do more good to England than it can do 
to any other country on the globe; and 
for this simple reason—that we have 
double the commerce of any other 
country. Then let this manufacturing 
district, as it has done before, make its 
voice heard in order that the enlightened 
principles which are now finally tri- 
umphant in time of peace shall also be 
applied, as far as they possibly can be, 
in time of war. I have said—and, after 
all, this is the practical question—that I 
don’t see how the agitation of this matter 
can be of any service at this moment 
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in securing a supply of cotton from 
America, by getting rid of the unfor- 
tunate state of things which now exists 
there. But this I will add, that if there 
were at the head of the Federal Govern- 
ment men of the grasp of mind of a 
Franklin, a Jefferson, an Adams, or a 
Washington, I can imagine that they 
would seek to acquire for their country 
the glory and the lasting fame of in- 
augurating, even at the present moment, 
their own principles—for they are their 
own principles—of the exemption from 
blockade of the peaceful ports of a whole 
continental coast. That would reflect 
great credit on the men engaged in it, 
while it would also place on a high moral 
elevation the nation which achieved it. 
I can imagine that men of the calibre of 
those I have named, in the circumstances 
in which they stand, seeing, and being 
anxious to prevent, the immense and 
unmerited evil inflicted not only on the 
capitalists, but on the labourers not 
merely of England but throughout the 
civilised world, and seeing, likewise, 
national safety in such a course, should 
desire, if practicable—and on its practi- 
cability I offer no opinion—to put an 
end to this state of things in the interests 
of humanity. But in making that sug- 
gestive and hypothetical remark, which 
I do without wishing for a moment to 
imply blame or reproach, this I will say, 
that the only way in which Europe can 
approach that question with the United 
States is on the ground of principle 
which I have laid down, and not by 
violating the blockade with the view of 
obtaining their cotton because we now 
want it, while still retaining that fanciful 
advantage of applying the principle of 
blockade to other Powers at some future 
time. The only possible ground on 
which Europe can expect from the 
American Government a disposition to 
endeavour to remove this great evil, is 
by the European Powers engaging for 
the future to adopt the American prin- 
ciple of exempting all commercial ports 
from blockade, and confining blockades 
merely to arsenals and fortified places. 
I know something of the disposition of 
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foreign Governments in both hemi- 
spheres, and I tell you again that Eng- 
land has been the great obstacle to such 
a benignant change of policy as I have 
indicated. We are, perhaps, not to be 
blamed for this; we have but followed 
in one direction, as America has followed 
in another, the instincts of national self- 
interest. For nearly a century, England 
has believed that she has had an interest 
in maintaining to the utmost degree the 
rights of belligerents, just as America 
has believed, and rightly so, that she 
had an interest in maintaining the rights 
of neutrals. But the circumstances are 
now changed. We profess the principle 
of non-intervention. We no longer in- 
tend, I hope, to fight the battles of every 
one on the Continent, and to make war 
like a game of ninepins, setting up and 
_knocking down dynasties, as chance or 
passion may dictate. We avow the 
principle of non-intervention, which 
means neutrality, and we have, therefore, 
made ourselves the great neutral Power 
of the world. Two great wars have 
been carried on within the last ten years. 
Onewas the war in Italy between France 
and Austria, and the other is the still 
more gigantic war in America. During 
both, England has remained neutral. 
Our business, therefore, is to shape our 
policy according to the light of modern 
events, and I am convinced, that if we 
look at themattercalmly and impartially, 
we shall find that our interests are the 
same as those of the weakest Power in 
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Christendom, seeing that in adopting 
Free Trade we have renounced the 
principle of force and coercion. 

Allow me to say, in conclusion, that 
this question is one that ought to engage 
the serious attention of gentlemen in 
this district. Where are the young men 
who have come into active life since the 
time when their fathers entered upon the 
great struggle for Free Trade? What 
are their thoughts upon this subject? 
They have inherited an enviable state of 
prosperity from their fathers. For fifteen 
years there has hardly been a serious 
check to business—scarcely a necessity 
for an anxious day or night on the part 
of the great body of our manufacturing 
and trading population. But let not the 
young men of this district think that the 
possession of such advantages can be 
enjoyed without exertion, watchfulness, 
and a due sense of patriotic duty. We 
must not stand still, or imagine that we 
can remainstereotyped, like the Chinese ; 
for, if we ever cease to progress, be 
assured we shall commence to decline. 
I would, therefore, exhort the young 
men, with their great responsibilities and 
great resources, to take this matter seri- 
ously to heart. Something is due, not 
only to themselves and to those who 
have gone before them, but likewise to 
the working population around them, 
who will expect an effort to be made, if 
not to put an end to the present state of 
things, at least to prevent the recurrence 
of such calamities in future. 
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[At a public meeting in Rochdale, Mr. Cobden was asked to move the following resolu- 
tion in favour of Parliamentary and Financial Reform :—‘ That this meeting views with 
dismay the enormous public expenditure of the country, which unnecessarily increases 
the burdens of the people, is subversive of their best interests, and perilous to Consti- 
tutional Government. This meeting is also of opinion that a comprehensive measure 
of Parliamentary Reform, which would secure a more faithful representation of the 
people, is absolutely essential ; and remembering the pledges with regard to Financial 
and Parliamentary Reform, given by the present Ministry prior to their accession to 
power, calls upon them to carry out those pledges, or retire from office.’ But before 
he referred to the resolution, he called attention to the relations between Great Britain 


and the United States. | 


BEFORE I address myself to the gen- 
eral subject involved in the resolution 
which is now before you, I will, with 
your permission, say a few words upon 
that subject which is most near to my 
feelings, as it must be to every one con- 
nected with this borough,—I allude to 
the present state of distress in this district. 
T should like, if I could, to state some- 
thing that might contribute towards 
making the cause of yoursufferings better 
understood, and which might clear up 
any impressions that may exist with re- 
gard to the position or the attitude of this 
district amongst our fellow-countrymen 
in other parts of the kingdom. I should 
like to say a word or two with reference, 
not only to our own interest in this dis- 
aster, but also upon the responsibility 
and duty arising out of it, which, I think, 
fall upon all parts of the kingdom. 

You are suffering much in the same 
manner as you would be if England were 
engaged in a foreign war, and this coun- 


try were placed in a state of blockade to 
prevent the ingress of cotton for your 
mills. That would be a state of things 
which would be regarded by the whole 
kingdom as an affair which concerned 
the whole community. All England, the 
United Kingdom, would come to your 
rescue; any necessary amount of expend- 
iture would be incurred in order torescue 
you from the danger that assailed you, 
and to compensate you, indemnify you 
for the injuries you might have sustained. 
Well, there is very little difference in 
principle between such a case and that 
in which you are now really involved. 
You are suffering, not from a blockade 
of Lancashire, you are suffering from a 
blockade of the Southern ports of the 
United States; both arise out of a state 
of war; both arise out of a principle 
recognised in the conduct of war; and 
as our Government and this country are 
assenting parties to such a principle of 
warfare, and as it is an eyil arising out 
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of the war which you cannot provide 
against, which you cannot remove, and 
for which you are not responsible,—I 
say it must involve the same conse- 
quences, that your sufferings must be 
shared, and your case relieved by the 
efforts of the whole of this community 
—I mean the whole of the United 
Kingdom. This principle has been to 
some extent recognised by the course 
which has been pursued to a certain 
extent in other parts of the kingdom. 
There have been efforts made, and a 
considerable amount of sympathy mani- 
fested, to relieve the distress of this dis- 
trict. I do not measure the amount of 
assistance to be rendered to you by what 
has been done: I only say the principle 
is recognised, and efforts made in all 
parts of the kingdom to support and 
cheer you in your sufferings and distress. 
If I could only say one word which 
would tend to remove that misapprehen- 
sion which parties might have in other 
and distant parts of the country, in their 
efforts of humanity, in looking at your 
case, I should think my time very well 
employed on the present occasion. 
There is no doubt there is much appre- 
hension, particularly in the southern 
portions of the kingdom, with regard to 
the state of matters here. I am not sur- 
prised at this, because I, who was born 
in the south, and was an emigrant in 
this region, and again returned to the 
south, perhaps may be better acquainted 
than many of you with the ignorance 
that prevails in the south of England, 
and even in London, with reference to 
the state of society in this district. 
Now, an attempt has been made to 
throw blame upon large numbers of 
parties who are visited by the great 
calamity in which you are involved. I 
would not say one word in defence of the 
capitalists of Lancashire, because they 
are very well able to defend themselves, 
were it not that this misapprehension 
with regard to their conduct had a tend- 
ency to check the sympathy and slacken 
the charity of our fellow-countrymen 
elsewhere. I am not going to undertake 
the defence of this class; but an untrue 
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accusation has been made against that 
class. Men of all classes have their good 
and bad individuals ; fortunately. for the 
world, the good predominate everywhere. 
But, with reference to the particular fact 
with which I wish to deal, I may say 
there seems to be a general forgetfulness, 
on the part of those bringing these ac- 
cusations against the capitalists, that the 
calamity has fallen both upon the capi- 
talists and the working classes, and if it 
continues long enough, that it will ruin 
them both. I will illustrate what I have 
to say by taking the position of a mill- 
owner spinning cotton, and this compar- 
ison will be best understood by our fellow- 
countrymen in the south of England, A 
millowner who spins cotton is somewhat 
similar to a flour miller who grinds 
wheat. 

Now, let us supposeacalamity occurred, 
by which all the wheat millers of the 
south of England were deprived of the 
raw material for their mills—that is, 
wheat—that the mills everywhere had ta 
be shut up ; but suppose, in addition, that 
these mills were liable to be rated for the 
relief of the poor, and that the cottages 
generally owned by the millers, where 
the workpeople lived, were to pay rent, 
and were to contribute to the poor-rates. 
Suppose, simultaneously with such a 
calamity as that, we had received a cry 
from this part of the country that these 
corn millers, whose trade was paralysed, 
ought, in addition, to keep the work- 
people who had been thrown out of work. 
That would be about as reasonable as 
much that I have read of the accusations 
brought against owners of mills in this 
region. I came last week from Scotland 
by way of Carlisle, Kendal, Lancaster, 
Preston, Bolton, to Manchester, and I 
came through a country where there was 
a succession—I may say a forest—of 
smokeless chimneys. Why, for all pur- 
poses of productive value, the machinery 
in these mills might just as well have 
been in the primitive form of iron, in 
which they were before they were ex- 
tracted from the mines. They were 
utterly valueless as property. And we 
must bear in mind that, though some 
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millowners are rich in floating capital as 
well as in fixed capital, yet a great bulk 
of those who own cotton mills in this 
county are not rich in floating capital. 
They are rich in bricks, mortar, and 
machinery, when they can get cotton to 
make their looms productive. 

Now, take your own borough, and 
what is its position at the present mo- 
ment? I have got some authentic facts 
since I have come into Rochdale—facts 
applicable to the Rochdale relief district. 
That district contains ninety-five cotton 
mills employing 14,071 persons ; of these 
there are out of work 10,793, and the 
remaining 3,278 are not averaging more 
than two days a week of work. The 
relief committee are assisting weekly 
10,041, who receive no aid from rates; the 
guardians are relieving weekly 10,000, 
making a total of 20,041. The number 
of the destitute is daily increasing. Bear 
in mind, I am not speaking to you here, 
so much as I am speaking to my fellow- 
countrymen elsewhere, who are less ac- 
quainted than I could wish them to be 
with the actual state of this district ; and 
in speaking thus I am speaking in the 
interests of you, the working men here 
present, and your families. Now, bear in 
mind that for all this destitution the 
whole of the manufacturing capital in 
this region is liable to be rated. It is not 
generally known elsewhere that, if the 
millowner closes his mill, provided that 
mill be full of machinery, it is still liable 
to be rated for the relief of the poor. 
The consequence is that the millowner 
first loses the whole amount of the in- 
terest in his capital, and the deprecia- 
tion of the capital in suspense. Say his 
mill is worth 20,000/. and that is a 
moderate estimate for the average of 
mills—that is closed, and he immediately 
loses at the rate of 2,000/. a year, by the 
loss of interest and depreciation. But, 
generally, the mill also has a number of 
cottages attached toit, in which the work- 
people live. These cottages must cease 
to pay rent when the workpeople cease 
to receive wages, but the cottages also 
continue to be rated to the poor. Take, 
then, the amount which the millowner, 
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with that small mill worth 20,000/.,— 
at least the average mill of 20,000/. ; 
take the loss which he is suffering by the 
loss of interest and depreciation ; take 
also the amount which he is liable to pay 
for his poor-rate, which may be 5,000/. o1 
6,000/. a year; and that millowner, with- 
out going to acentral committee in Man- 
chester to put down his name for 100/. 
or 500/., is inevitably, by the very nature 
of his position, incurring a greater loss 
by this distress than by any amount con- 
tributed by the richest nobleman of this 
land towards the fund. 

It has been said that the millowners 
and capitalists have not gone to some 
central meeting, and put down their 
names for 1,000/., along with some of 
the bankers and merchants or great 
landowners who have none of these 
risks and charges attending their pro- 
perty which I have described. But 
these millowners and manufacturers 
are generally scattered and dispersed 
throughout the country; they have their 
obligations at their own doors, and they 
have the apprehension of a very long 
continuance of this distress which is 
upon them. I have heard some saga- 
cious men say, since I have been in 
Manchester,—I hope they have taken a 
too gloomy view of the situation,—but 
I have heard some of the longest-headed 
men with whom I have talked since I 
have last visited Manchester, say, that 
they don’t believe there will be any more 
prosperity for the cotton trade for five 
years to come. I repeat, that I hope 
they take a too gloomy view of the case; 
but recollect that, as all is uncertain in 
the future, and as this fixed property, 
which constitutes the great wealth of 
your manufacturers and spinners—this 
great fixed property in mills and ma- 
chinery—remains there, always to be 
rated to the poor, and must be rated to 
the end, as long as the owner has one 
shilling of floating capital to pay towards 
the rates, why, the manufacturer and 
spinner may well pause and say, ‘We 
welcome you, noble lords and gentlemen 
from a distance, who throw in your mite 
in the relief of this great calamity; but, 
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do what you will, and be as bountiful as 
you please to be ’—(and I am sure they 
will be; the country will never fail you) 
—‘yet still the loss and the suffering 
and distress to this land must be greater 
to the millowners and manufacturers 
than to any other class.’ I know that 
I am speaking, here, in the presence of 
a great majority of working men; and 
they will not deny the truth of what I 
say. You have had your own co-oper- 
ative mills here, and there is intelligence 
sufficient amongst the operatives of this 
town to know that in every word I have 
said I have been speaking the simple 
truth. But I will not confine myself to 
the capitalist class. See what the oper- 
ative is sure to suffer, and the working 
man is sure to suffer, by this calamity. 
Take, as an illustration, what is happen- 
ing at this moment in Rochdale. Again 
-I take the Rochdale relief district, and, 
from the best information I can get— 
and I have no doubt it is accurate—I 
find that the weekly loss by wages, in 
this district alone, cannot be less than 
6,000/. or 6,500/. a week. So that the 
working class of Rochdale alone, at this 
moment—and you are only at the begin- 
ning of your distress—are losing from 
their income at the rate of upwards of 
300,000/, a year. I have seen it stated 
that the relief afforded is about 600/. a 
week. My esteemed friend behind me, 
Mr. A. H. Heywood, the treasurer of 
the relief fund, tells me that the contri- 
bution which has been made from that 
fund to the distressed poor of this district 
is about 600/. a week; and, I am told, 
that the board of guardians are distri- 
buting at the same time 800/. a week of 
relief to the poor—I won’t call them 
paupers, because we won’t allow them 
to be called that name ;—they are the 
distressed, or they are the blockaded. 
Well, now, 600/, a week doled out by 
the relief committee, and 800/. given by 
the board of guardians, make the total 
relief to be 1,400/. a week. Already it 
is estimated that the working classes of 
this district have lost 6,500/. a week in 
wages, and they are getting relief at the 


rate of 1,400/,a week, so that the working | 
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classes of this town are receiving from 
both those sources—the vojuneer relief 
committee and the board of guardians 
—only about one-fourth of the income 
which they can earn by the honest 
industry of their hands in ordinary times. 
Great praise has been given to the work- 
ing class of this district for the fine, the 
magnanimous, the heroic fortitude which 
they have displayed on this occasion. 
Well, I sometimes think that there is 
something rather invidious in the way in 
which this compliment is paid to you by 
some parties. It seems as if they had 
always been assuming that you are a set 
of savages, without reason or a sense of 
justice, and that, whatever befell you, 
your first impulse was to go and destroy 
something or somebody in revenge. 
They must have a very curious idea of 
the people of this district. It reminds me 
of an anecdote that I remember :— When 
the late Dr. Dalton, the eminent philo- 
sopher, was presented to King William 
IV., his Majesty received him with this 
remark : ‘ Well, doctor--well, doctor— 
are you all quiet at Manchester now ?’— 
the idea in his Majesty’s head being that 
in Manchesterand the neighbourhood the 
normal state was one of insurrection or 
violence. Well, but at least the conduct 
of this district, of its working population, 
will stand out all the more honourably 
before the country when it is known 
under what circumstances you have 
borne yourselves so manfully as you 
have. Where is there another class of 
the community,—I join my right hon. 
Friend Mr. Gladstone heartily in saying 
that—I am a south countryman, and 
therefore I shall not share in any praise 
I give you in this district,—but I don’t 
believe there is any other part of the 
country where the same number of men 
would have borne so courageously and 
manfully the same amount of privation. 
But still, don’t let us make it mere empty 
compliment—because the people of this 
country do not care a button for compli- 
ments. There is something wanted, and 
I have no doubt that something more 
will be had. This is a gigantic evil which 
has fallen upon this district from no fault 
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of its own, which could not have been 
foreseen or provided against ; and, there- 
fore, the consequences of this great 
calamity must be borne by the whole 
country. Ifthey can be borne by volun- 
tary aid from all parts of the kingdom, 
well; if not, they must be helped by 
Imperial aid in another form. 

But I think, if it is known and fairly 
understood in all parts of the kingdom 
what the state of things is, and that a 
great effort is required, greater than any 
that has yet been made, I believe that 
the philanthropy and the generosity of 
this country will not be found wanting. 
I would suggest that a systematic plan 
should be adopted of calling county 
meetings everywhere by the lord-lieu- 
tenants. I have known county meetings 
called before on much slighter grounds 
of necessity than this. It is said that 
there is to be a subscription raised in all 
the churches. I have no doubt that a 
large sum will be raised in that way. 
But it requires that the country should 
know the necessities of the case, and 
that the public feeling should not be 
chilled or distorted by base appeals to 
their prejudices and their passions. Oh, 
there is a class of writers in this country, 
—God knows who they are, who support 
the vendors of such base commodities ; 
but there is a class of writers in this 
country who seem to worship success, 
and to find no pleasure so great as to 
jump upon anybody, or any class, that 
they think is down for the moment, and 
to trample it still lowerin the mire. For 
myself, I have no doubt whatever that 
all classes in this country will do their 
duty. Ihave heard since I have been 
in Lancashire of heroic acts of benevo- 
lence performed not only by men, but 
by women, who have shown a bright 
example in their districts in the devotion 
they have evinced to relieve the distress 
of those immediately around them. I 
have no doubt that the amount of gener- 
osity and charity’ that is going on in 
private far transcends that which is 
known to the public, and that the best 
friends of the poor are very often the 
poor themselves, I have not the least 
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doubt, I say, that this district will do its 


| duty, and that when this cloud passes 
| away—as I hope it may before a distant 


day—I have no doubt that there will 
be a record of bright and generous acts 
—I won't say such as is creditable exclu- 
sively to this community—but such as 
will reflect honour upon our common 
humanity. 

Now, gentlemen, coupled with this 
question is another upon which I must 
say a few words. We are placed in this 
tremendous embarrassment in conse- 
quence of the civil war that is going on 
in America. Don’t expect me to be 
going to venture upon ground which other 
politicians have trodden, with, I think, 
doubtful success or advantage to them- 
selves—don’t think that I am going 
to predict what is going to happen in 
America, or that I am going to set my- 
self up as a judge of the Americans. 
What I wish to do is to say a few words 
to throw light upon our relations, as a 
nation, with the American people. I 
have no doubt whatever that, if I had 
been an American, I should have been 
true to my peace principles, and that I 
should have been amongst, perhaps, a 
very small number who had voted against, 
or raised my protest, in some shape or 
other, against this civil war in America. 
There is nothing, in the course of this 
war, that reconciles me to the brutality 
and the havoc of such a mode of settling 
human disputes. But the question we 
have to ask ourselves is this, what is the 
position which, as a nation, we ought 
to take with reference to the Americans 
in this dispute? That is the question 
which concerns us, It is no use our argu- 
ing as to what is the origin of the war, 
or any use whatever to advise these dis- 
putants. From the moment the first shot 
is fired, or the first blow is struck, in a 
dispute, then farewell to all reason and 
argument; you might as well attempt to 
reason with mad dogs as with men when 
they have begun to spill each other’s 
blood in mortal combat. I was so con- 
vinced of the fact during the Crimean 
war, which, you know, I opposed, I 
was so convinced of the utter uselessness 
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of raising one’s voice in opposition to 
war when it has once begun, that I 
made up my mind that as long as I was 
in political life, should a war again break 
out between England and a great Power, 
I would never open my mouth upon the 
subject from the time the first gun was 
fired until the peace was made, because, 
when a war is once commenced, it will 
only be by the exhaustion of one party 
that a termination will be arrived at. If 
you look back at our history, what did 
eloquence, in the persons of Chatham 
or Burke, do to prevent a war with our 
first American colonies? What did 
eloquence, in the persons of Fox and his 
friends, do to prevent the French revolu- 
tion, or bring it toa close? And there 
was a man who at the commencement 
of the Crimean war, in terms of elo- 
quence, in power, and pathos, and argu- 
ment equal—in terms, I believe, fit to 
compare with anything that fell from 
the lips of Chatham and Burke—I mean 
your distinguished townsman, my friend 
Mr. Bright—and what was his success ? 
Why, they burnt him in effigy for his 
pains. 

Well, if we are here powerless as 
politicians to check a war at home, how 
useless and unavailing must it be for me 
to presume to affect in the slightest de- 
gree the results of the contest in America! 
I may say I regret this dreadful and 
sanguinary war; we all regret it; but to 
attempt to scold them for fighting, to 
attempt to argue the case with either, 
and to reach them with any arguments, 
while they are standing in mortal com- 
bat, a million of them standing in arms 
and fighting to the death; to think that, 
by any arguments here, we are to influ- 
ence or be heard by the combatants 
engaged on the other side of the Atlantic, 
is utterly vain. I have travelled twice 
through almost every free State in 
America. I know most of the principals 
engaged in this dreadful contest on both 
sides. I have kept myself pretty well 
informed of all that is going on in that 
country ; and yet, though I think I ought 
to be as well informed on this subject as 
most of my countrymen—Cabinet Min- 
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isters included ;—yet, if you were to ask 
me how this contest is to end, I confess 
I should find myself totally at a loss to 
offer an opinion worth the slightest 
attention on the part of my hearers. 
But this I will say: If I were put to the 
torture, and compelled to offer a guess, 
I should not make the guess which Mr. 
Gladstone and Earl Russell have made 
on this subject. I don’t believe that, if 
the war in America is to be brought to 
a termination, it will be brought to an 
end by the separation of the South and 
North. There are great motives at 
work amongst the large majority of the 
people in America, which seem to me 
to drive them to this dreadful contest 
rather than see their country broken into 
two. Now, I don’t speak of it as hav- 
ing a great interest in it myself. I speak 
as to a fact. It may seem Utopian; 
but I don’t feel sympathy for a great 
nation, or for those who desire the 
greatness of a people by the vast exten- 
sion of empire. What I like to see is 
the growth, development, and elevation 
of the individual man. But we have 
had great empires at all times—Syria, 
Persia, and the rest. What trace have 
they left of the individual man? Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and the countless millions 
under his sway, — there is no more trace 
of them than of herds of buffaloes, or 
flocks of sheep. But look at your little 
States; look at Greece, with its small 
territories, some not larger than an Eng- 
lish county? Italy, over some of whose 
States a man on horseback could ride in 
a day,—they have left traces of indivi- 
dual man, where civilisation has flour- 
ished, and humanity been elevated. It 
may appear Utopian, but we can never 
expect the individual elevated until a 
practical and better code of moral law 
prevails among nations, and until the 
small States obtain justice at the hands 
of the great. 

But leaving these matters: What are 
the facts of the present day — what 
appears to be the paramount instinct 
amongst the races of men? Certainly 
not a desire to separate, but a desire to 


agglomerate, to bring together in greater 
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concentration the different races speak- 
ing the same language, and professing 
the same religion. What do you see 
going on in Italy,—what stirs now the 
heart of Germany—that moves Hungary? 
Is it not wishing to get together? I find 
in the nations of Europe no instinct 
pervading the mass of mankind which 
may lead them to a separation from each 
other; but that there is a powerful 
movement all through Europe for the 
agglomeration of races. But is it not 
very odd that statesmen here who have 
a profound sympathy for the movement 
in Italy in favour of unity, cannot at 
least appreciate a statesman in looking 
upon the probabilities and the chances 
of a civil contest —cannot also duly 
appreciate the force of that motive in the 
present contest in America? Three- 
fourths of the white population are 
contending against disunion; they are 
following the instinct which is impelling 
the Italians, the Germans, and other 
populations of Europe ; and I have no 
doubt that one great and dominant 
motive in the minds of three-fourths of 
the white people in America is this :— 
They are afraid, if they become disunited, 
they will be treated as Italy has been 
treated when she was disunited—that a 
foreigner will come and set his intrusive 
foot upon it, and play off one against 
another to their degradation, and pro- 
bably subjection. Without pretending to 
offer an opinion myself, these are power- 
ful motives, and, if they are operating as 
they appear to operate, it may lead toa 
much more protracted contest than has 
been predicted by some of our statesmen. 

But the business we really have here 
as Englishmen is not to speculate upon 
what the Americans will do, for they 
will act totally independent of us. Give 
them your sympathy as a whole; say, 
‘Here is a most lamentable calamity 
that has befallen a great nation in its 
pride.” Give them your sympathy. La- 
ment over a great misfortune, but don’t 
attempt to scold and worry them, or 
dictate to them, or even to predict for 
them what will happen. 
our duty towards them in this matter? 
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Well, now, we have talked of strict 
neutrality. But I wish our statesmen, 
and particularly our cabinet Ministers, 
would enforce upon their own tongues a 
little of that principle of non-interven- 
tion which they profess to apply to their 
diplomacy. Weare told very frequently 
at public meetings that we must recognise 
the South. Well, but that recognition 
of the South is always coupled with 
another object—it is, to obtain the cotton 
that you want, because, if it was not for 
the distress brought upon us by the civil 
war in America, I don’t think humanity 
would induce us to interfere any more 
than it does in wars going on in other 
parts of the world. 

But, now, let us try to dispel this float- 
ing fallacy which is industriously spread 
over the land,—probably by interested 
parties. Your recognition of the South 
would not give you cotton. The recog- 
nition of the South, in the minds of 
parties who use that term, is coupled 
with something more. ‘There is an idea 
of going and interfering by force to put 
an end to that contest, in order that the 
cotton may beset free. If I were President 
Lincoln, and found myseif rather in diffi- 
culty on account of the pressure of taxa- 
tion, and on account of the discord of par- 
ties in the Federal ranks, and if I wanted 
to see the whole population united as one 
man, and ready to make me a despot ; 
if I could choose that post, and not only 
unite every man but every woman in my 
support,—then I could wish nothing 
better than that England or France, or 
both together, should come and attempt 
to interfere by force in this quarrel. 
You read now of the elections going on 
in America. And I look to those elec- 
tions with the greatest interest, as the 
only indications to guide me in forming 
a judgment of the future. You see it 
stated that in these elections there is some 
disunion of party. But let the foreigners 
attempt to interfere in that quarrel, and 
all old lines of demarcation are effaced 
forever. You will have one united po- 
pulation joining together to repel that 
intrusion. It was so in France, in their 
great revolutionary war. What begat 
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the union there? What caused the Reign 
of Terror? What was it that ruined 
every man who breathed a syllable of 
dissent from the despotic and bloody 
Government enthroned in Paris—what 
was it but the cry of alarm that ‘the 
foreigner is invading us,’ and the feeling 
that these were the betrayers of the 
country, because they were the friends 
of the foreigner? But your interference 
would not obtain cotton. Your inter- 
ference would have, in the present state 
of armaments, very little effect upon the 
combatants there. If people were gen- 
erally better acquainted with the geo- 
graphy of that country and the state of its 
population, they would see how much 
we are apt to exaggerate even our pgwer 
to interfere to produce any result in that 
contest. The policy to be pursued by 
the North will be decided by the elections 
in the great Western States: I mean 
the great grain-growing region of the 
Mississippi valley. If the States of 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Lowa, 
Winconsin, and Minnesota—if those 
States determine to carry on this war—if 
they say, ‘We will never make peace 
and give up the mouth of the Mississippi, 
which drains our 10,000 miles of nayi- 
gable waters into the Gulf of Mexico; we 
will never make peace while that river 
is inthe hands of aforeign Power,’—why, 
all the Powers of Europe cannot reach 
that ‘far West’ to coerce it. It is 1,000 
miles inland across the Rocky Moun- 
tains, or 1,000 miles up the Mississippi, 
with all its windings, before you get to 
that vast region—that region which is 
rich beyond all the rest of the world 
besides, peopled by ten or twelve mil- 
lions of souls, doubling in numbers every 
few years. It is that region which will 
be the depository in future of the wealth 
and numbers of that great Continent ; 
and whatever the decision of that re- 
gion is, New York, and New England, 
and Pennsylvania will agree with that 
decision. 

Therefore, watch what the determina- 
tion of that people is; and if they 
determine to carry on the war, whatever 
the hideous proportions of that war may 
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be, and however it may affect your 
interests, be assured that it is idle to 
talk—idle as the talk of children—as if 
it were possible for England to pretend, 
if it would, to carry on hostilities in the 
West. And, for my part, I think the 
language which is used sometimes in 
certain quarters with regard to the 
power of this country to go and impose 
its will upon the population in America, 
is something almost savouring of the 
ludicrous. When America had but 
2,500,000 people, we found it impos- 
sible to enforce our will upon that popu- 
lation; but the progress and tendency 
of modern armaments are such, that 
where you have to deal with a rich and 
civilised people, having the same me- 
chanical appliances as you have, and 
where that people number fifteen or 
twenty millions, it is next to impossible 
for any force to be transported across 
the Atlantic able to coerce that people. 
I should wish, therefore, that idea of 
force —and oh! Englishmen have a 
terrible tendency to think they can re- 
sort to foree—should be abandoned on 
this occasion. The case is utterly un- 
manageable by force, and interference 
could only do harm. What good would 
it do to the population of this country? 
You would not get your cotton ; but if 
you could, what price would you pay 
for it? I know something of the way 
in which money is voted in the House 
of Commons for warlike armaments, 
even in time of peace, and I have seen 
what was done during a year and a half 
of war. I will venture to say, that it 
would be cheaper to keep all the popu- 
lation engaged in the cotton manufacture 
—ay, to keep them upon turtle, cham- 
pagne, and venison—than to send to 
America to obtain cotton by force of 
arms. That would involve you in a 
war, and six months of that war would 
cost more money than would be required 
to maintain this population comfortably 
for ten years. 

No, gentlemen ; what we should en- 
deavour to do, as the result of this war, 
is to put anend to that system of warfare 
which brings this calamity home to our 
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doors, by making such alterations in the 
maritime law of nations which affects 
the rights of belligerents and neutrals, 
as will render it impossible, in the 
future, for innocent non-combatants and 
neutrals here to be made to suffer, as 
they now do, almost as much as those 
who are carrying on the war there. 
Well, if you can, out of this great 
disaster, make such a reform as will 
prevent the recurrence of such another, 
it is, perhaps, all that you can do in the 
matter. I won’t enter into that subject 
now, because I have entered at some 
length into it elsewhere, and I shall 
have to deal with it again in the House 
of Commons. All I wish to say is this 


—that it is in the power of England to | 


adopt such a system of maritime law, 
with the ready assent of all the other 
Powers, as will prevent the possibility 
of such a state of things being brought 
upon us in future. And I will say this, 
that I doubt the wisdom—lI certainly 
doubt the prudence—of a great body of 
industrious people allowing themselves 
to continually live in dependence upon 
foreign Powers for the supply of food 
and raw material, knowing that a system 
of warfare exists by which, at any mo- 
ment, without notice, without any help 
on their part or means of prevention, 
they are liable to have the raw material 
or the food withdrawn from them—cut 
off from them suddenly—without any 
power to resist or hinder it. 


matter. Yes; there is one other good 
thing that we might do. We have seen 
a great country, in the very height of 


its power, feeling itself almost exempt | 


from the ordinary calamities of older 
nations, — we have seen that country 
suddenly prostrated, and become a cause 
of sorrow rather than of envy or ad- 


what should be the monition to us? 
Ask ourselves whether there is any great 
injustice unredressed in this country ? 
Ask if there is any flaw in our institutions 
m England requiring an adjustment or 
correction, one that, if not dealt with 
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in time, may lead to a great disaster 
like that in America? It is not by 
stroking our beards, and turning up our 
eyes like the Pharisee, and thanking 
Heaven we are not as other men are, 
that we learn ; but it is by studying such 
a calamity as this ; by asking ourselves, 
is there anything in our dealings with 
Ireland, is there anything in India, is 
there anything appertaining to the rights 
and franchises of the great mass of our 
own population, that requires dealing 
with? If so, let what has taken place 
in America be a warning to us, and let 
us deal with an evil while it is time, and 
not allow it to find us out in the hour of 
distress and adversity. 

Now, gentlemen, it was impossible 
to talk to you to-night without dealing 
with the subject that is uppermost in all 
our minds. But, before I sit down, I 


; will just say a word or two upon the 


general subject referred to in the resolu- 
tion that has been submitted to you. 
You have been told in the resolution 
certain things, which, I am sorry to say, 
I cannot deny ; you have been told that 
the Government have not kept their 
promises. That is a very common 
thing. You have been told that they 
ought either to keep their promises, or 
retire from office ; that would be a very 
uncommon thing. Certainly they have 
not kept their promises, if they promised 
you retrenchment and reform. I was 


| not in England when the new party 
Now, that is the only good that I can | 
see that we can do for ourselves in this | 


combination was made, when there was 
a compact entered into at Willis’s 
But I think our friend Alder- 
man Livsey has very properly said—I 
don’t feel sure whether he used the term ; 
if not, I am sure he will excuse me if I 
attribute it to him—he said that the 
Radicals were ‘sold’ on that occasion. 
(‘ Hear,’ from Mr, Ald. Livsey.] You 


Sor | have had, it is true, a very large addition 
miration to its friends elsewhere; and | 


made to the expenditure of this country. 
But why has it been made? How has 
it happened? Why, it is nearly all 
made for the purpose of warlike defences 
in a time of peace. There is your great 
item of expense. It has been incurred 
to protect you against some imaginary 
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danger. Now, what has been the in- 
crease of which I speak? In 1835, 
when Sir R. Peel and the Duke of 
Wellington were at the head of the 
Government, our military and naval 
armaments cost under twelve millions 
per annum. Well, now, including the 
money voted for fortifications, our ex- 
penditure last year was nearly three 
times that,—nearly thirty millions ster- 
ling. Why is that? Sir R. Peel and 
the Duke of Wellington certainly could 
not be considered rash, unpatriotic men, 
who had not a full sense of their re- 
sponsibility as guardians of the honour 
and safety of this realm. How is it, 
then, that we require pretty nearly three 
times as much to defend us now as was 
required in the time of Sir R. Peel’s 
Government? Why, there is no doubt 
that it has been in consequence, entirely, 
I may say, in consequence of the alleged 
designs of our next door neighbour; and 
there is no doubt, also—there can be no 
doubt—that the person who has been 
prompting all this expenditure, on the 
ground that we were in danger of an 
attack from France, has been the present 
Prime Minister. There is no doubt 
about that. 

Now, I said something about this 
when I met you twelve months ago 
here. I was fresh come from France, 
where I had as good opportunities as 
anybody had of knowing all about it. I 
was living eighteen months in France, 
and everything was open to me or my 
friends; anybody might go to the dock- 
yard by my applying for an order. I 
had access to every document, every 
public paper. I told you this twelve 
months ago, what I repeat now, that 
this country had been as much deluded 
and hoaxed on the subject of the increase 
of the French navy as ever this country 
had been hoaxed since the time of Titus 
Oates. Now, since this last winter, not 
being able to speak, and not being 
able to be idle, I employed myself in 
writing out an exactly detailed account, 
year by year,’ of all the expenditure 
and amount of armaments that were 
maintained by France and England for 
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their respective navies, —a most elaborate 
and detailed account, in which I quoted 
from official authorities at every step ; 
not an anonymous publication, for I 
published it under my own name. That 
little work brought heavy indictments 
against our public men, charging them 
with the grossest misrepresentation. I 
stated—I never attribute motives to any 
man, for there is nothing so unprofitable ; 
and I admit I may have made the state- 
ments in ignorance, but—I made the 
charge against your Prime Minister and 
others, but against him most prominently, 
of grossly deluding the public on the 
subject of the armaments of France, 
having, first of all, managed to delude 
himself on the subject. I am not going 
to give you any of the details or statistics 
which I brought together in that little 
publication, but I will give you a sum- 
mary in two lines. I took great trouble 
and pains to make out a tabular state- 
ment of the amount of money expended 
in the French and English dockyards 
from 1835 every year down to 1859, and 
I took at the same time a tabular state- 
ment of the number of seamen main- 
tained each year by the two countries. 
The result was as I have already broadly 
Stated — that, so far from the present 
Government of France having increased 
its preparations of naval force as com- 
pared with our own, it was far less, year 
by year, in proportion to ours, than it 
had been from the time of Louis 
Philippe, when Sir R. Peel was in office. 
I will give a comparison between the 
first and last years of the two dates. 
The expenditure for wages in the English 
and French dockyards, and the number 
of seamen in the English and French 
navies, in 1835, when Sir R. Peel and 
the Duke of Wellington were in power, 
and in 1859, the year preceding that 
in which Lord Palmerston proposed his 
vast scheme of fortifications, was— in 
1835: English expenditure in dockyards, 
376,3772.; French, 343,0322. In 1859: 
English expenditure in dockyards, 
1,582, 112/,; French, 772,931/.; making 
the English increase 1,205,735/., and the 
French, 429,899/. ; so that the English 
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outlay within the period was nearly three 
times as great as the French. The num- 
ber of seamen —for the comparative 
power of any two naval countries is 
known by the number of its seamen— 
the number of British seamen employed 
in 1855 was 26,041 ; in 1859, 72,400; 
the number of French seamen engaged in 
the same periods, was 16,628 and 38,470 
respectively; showing the French in- 
crease to have been less than half that 
of England. 

Now, I have told you that the whole 
of the opinion of this country upon the 
subject of the naval preparations of 
France has originated in the misrepre- 
sentations of our present Prime Minister, 
and this brings us to the very part re- 
ferred to in the resolution before you. 
There is no doubt that, when the present 
Government came into power, one of 
their great claims to the confidence of 
the Liberal party was that they should 
keep on friendly terms with France, since 
the danger was that the Tories would go 
to war with France. Well, what has 
been the course pursued ever since the 
present Prime Minister came into office ? 
Why, for three years, he has hardly 
attended a public meeting of any kind, 
whether it has been social, political, 
charitable, or anything else, but he has 
somehow contrived to insinuate in it 
something of an apprehension of an in- 
vasion from France. Promising us peace 
with France, he has been calling out 
‘invasion’ ever since. We ought to 
advertise, ‘Wanted, a Minister, who, 
whilst promising, par excellence, to keep 
the peace with France, shall give the 
tax-payers of this country some of the 
advantages of peace.’ The practice of 
a ruffian that walks your streets is to 
keep himself from harm by carrying a 
bludgeon, or perhaps a knife in his 
pocket. But that is not the mode of pre- 
serving peace which respectabie people 
adopt. We want a Minister who, if 
he has a good understanding with the 
Government of France, has the skill to 
employ that good understanding with 
the Government of France in such a 
manner as wauld bring about economy 
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and rational relationships between the 
two. countries by promoting a dimina- 
tion rather than an increase of forces. 

But now, what shall we say of a 
statesman who, whilst professixg to be 
afraid of an invasion from France, who 
is constantly telling you that you must be 
armed—armed, constantly armed and 
drilled, because you may be attacked any 
night from the other side of the Channel 
—but who is, at the very same time, 
carrying on a most close and intimate 
system of alliances, even entering into 
joint expeditions in various parts of the 
world, and, in fact, going into partner- 
ship with a warlike purpose with the 
very man who at any night might become 
an invader? Now, I ask you, if you 
read of Chatham or Sir R. Peel doing 
such things as that, would they have ever 
stood out in history as men deserving for 
one moment the serious esteem of thou- 
sands of mankind? Why, it is making 
statesmanship a joke. It is making a 
wry face on one side in the way of a 
laugh, and on the other side it is making 
a profession of solemnity. It is a mere 
joke ; it is not serious thought. But it 
is more. If the man is in earnest when 
he tells you that he apprehends a danger 
of an invasion at any time from the other 
side of the Channel, where must be his 
intelligence, his patriotism, if he enters 
into partnership with the very man that 
he is afraid is coming to play him such 
a clandestine trick as that ? If he believes 
what he says, he ought to avoid all 
contact with such a man, since he was 
mistaken in his estimate of the man’s 
character. If he is not serious, why 
then he still more betrays the country 
that he rules, because he offers to that 
man insults ; and he is continually giving 
him and his country an inducement to 
play that statesman a scurvy trick, and 
through him the people whom such a 
statesman drags into an alliance. 

Now, I have told you, and I tell it 
you upon my honour, and could give it 
you on the most solemn pledge, that I 
can give it to my countrymen or my con- 
stituents—I tell you that there is not a 
shadow of foundation in fact for all that 
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has been said by the Prime Minister for 
the last three years upon the subject of 
an increase of the French navy in relation 
to our own. For, bear in mind, that cry 
of invasion would have done nothing 
unless it had been backed by some- 
thing more practical and substantial to 
satisfy the practical English mind. We 
have been told over and over again—I 
have heard it myself—that France was 
making great preparations to equal 
us as a naval Power. I tell you that 
there is not the slightest shadow of 
foundation in fact for such a statement. 
I have shown you what France spent in 
her dockyards during the year 1859; 
that, while we spent in 1859—the year 
before the fortification scheme (upon 
which I am going to say a word)— 
1,582,000/. in our dockyards for wages 
only, for the wages of artificers, in 
constructing ships of war, France spent 
772,000/,, or less than one-half; and as 
we can build ships so much cheaper than 
France, that we can send ships to France 
and pay a duty of twenty per cent. upon 
them—then, I ask you howcould France, 
having spent less than half for wages in 
her dockyards, where her artisans are 
acknowledged to be inferior to ours, — 
how could France, spending half the 
money we spent, have been in the way 
of preparing a fleet to rival or to equal 
our own? When I was in France, and 
those statements were constantly made, 
I confess to you I was ashamed of them 
as an Englishman—placed there to 
represent, in a certain sense, the Queen 
and this great country —I was ashamed of 
those constant statements that were being 
made by the Prime Minister of this coun- 
try to the House of Commons; while 
the Government of France was lost in 
bewilderment as to the motives of these 
repeated assertions. My friend M. 
Chevallier—who is not only my friend, 
but also the friend of every man who 
wishes for progressand theenlightenment 
and prosperity of mankind—he and I 
spent many an hour over the statistics of 
the two countriés, trying if we could find 
a shadow of foundation for the state- 
ments that were constantly being made in 
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England with a view to excite you toa 
jealousy and a fear of the French nation; 
and wecould not find the slightest shadow 
of a ground for anything that had been 
said. The Government of France put 
forward in their organs of the press the 
most emphatic denial of those state- 
ments ; but, not merely that, several of 
our most able practical men in the House 
of Commons—so astonished and puzzled 
were they by the constant statements 
made there by the Prime Minister— 
actually took the trouble either to go to 
France themselves, or to send trusty 
agents. For instance, Mr. Lindsay went 
to France, and himself consulted the 
Minister of Marine ; Mr. Dalgleish, the 
Member for Glasgow, who had been 
appointed on a commission to examine 
into our dockyards, went to France 
himself to inquire into the matter; Sir 
Morton Peto sent a trusted agent, a 
practical man, who was allowed to go 
and visit the French dockyards. Others 
took the same course, and they came 
back to the House of Commons, and 
stated their convictions of the utter 
groundlessness of these statements. 
Now, what motive, I ask you, could 
be sufficient to make a public man like 
myself come before you and advance 
these statements, if they were not true? 
What motive could those Members of 
Parliament of whom I have been speak- 
ing—they were not official men—what 
motive could they have but the best and 
most patriotic of motives, in going to 
France to satisfy themselves of the truth 
of this matter? Well, then, I say there 
is not a shadow of foundation for the 
statements that have been made. I will 
tell you what there is a truth in,—we 
have spent money, no doubt, in building 
useless and antiquated vessels ; we went 
on wasting our money upon sailing ves- 
sels long after it was known that nothing 
but steam-vessels would be of any use ; 
we have gone on squandering our money 
upon wooden vessels long after it was 
known that iron would supersede wood. 
Well, but France has not wasted quite 
so much as we have. I don’t give her 
or any other Government credit for being 
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quite so economical and so wise as it 
should be in the matter of its expend- 
iture; but France, not having spent her 
money quite so foolishly as we generally 
have, has managed to present something 
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that was going to be donea little earlier | 


than we did; and it was because we 
had wasted our money in useless con- 
structions that we raised the cry of an 
invasion from France to cover the mis- 
deeds and defalcations of our own Go- 
vernment. Recollect, | am not now 
leaving this an open question as to 
whether France had certain designs 
upon us. I don’t rest my case upon 
any assumed friendliness on the part of 
any Government. I am speaking as to 
matters of fact, and I say that you have 
been grossly, you have been completely 
deluded. This country has been misled 
altogether by the statements that have 
been made from what should have been 
the highest authorities upon the subject 
of the preparations of France. 

Well, now, it was under this state of 
things, —I have told you what the com- 
parative strength of the English and 
French navies in 1859 was, —that the 
very year following, Lord Palmerston 
brought forward his gigantic scheme of 
fortifications for this country, and that 
is a subject upon which I wish to say a 
word or two, because it has in one sense 
a far more important bearing than any 
other on our military and naval expend- 
iture. In the session of 1860, the Prime 
Minister himself brought forward a 
scheme of fortifications for which he pro- 
posed to borrow money. The original 
scheme embraced vast detached forts in 
the neighbourhood of Portsmouth, going 
over the South Downs some seven or 
eight miles —so vast, so extensive, so far 
inland, that we passed an Act in the 
House of Commons to abolish an ancient 
fair, at which cattle were sold on the 
South Downs, in order that the place 
might be occupied with these great forts ; 
it embraced a plan fora large fort in the 
midland counties, on Cannock Chase ; 
and the whole scheme was devised at an 
estimated cost of about nine or ten mil- 
lions sterling, but by those who thought 
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upon the subject—I was in Paris while 
all this was going on—it was said that it 
would be more likely to reach twenty or 
thirty millions than nine or ten, if it were 
In bringing for- 
ward that measure for these fortifications, 
not one word was said in the speech of 


| the Prime Minister respecting our ability 


to defend ourselves at sea, though our 
force was double that of France; he 
assumed that an enemy would land and 
burn our dockyards, and these fortifica- 
tions were devised in order to protect 
our fleets. Why, I always used to think 
our navy was intended to defend us, and 
that we had not occasion to build forts 
to defend our navy. You remember the 
anecdote told of Nelson, when he had 
an audience of George III., during the 
great French war, and during the time 
when there was a talk of invasion, The 
King said, in his curious repetitive way, 
‘Well, Admiral, well, Admiral, do you 
think the French will come? do you 
think the French will come? do you 
think the French will come?’ ‘ Well,’ 
replied Nelson, ‘I can only answer for 
it that they will not come by sea.’ Well, 
we seem to have abandoned altogether 
that confidence in our navy. I think, 
after having spent twice as much as the 
French for making our navy, and paying 
for twice as many sailors to man our 
navy, that we are cowards if we are 
assuming that any enemy is coming to 
land upon our shores. But, however, 
this great scheme of fortifications was 
brought in, and it was passed like every- 
thing else is in this House of Commons. 

Now, I will tell you what the effect of 
that will be, and, perhaps, it has not been 
sufficiently thought of by the country. 
You are borrowing the money to make 
these fortifications—borrowing it for 
thirty years. Mark the insidious process 
by which you are allowing this grand 
scheme to be accomplished. If the Go- 
vernment had to ask every year for the 
money in the Estimates to come out of 
the taxes, I would engage for it that the 
1,200, 000/. wanted the last session would 
not have been voted, because it would 
have been needful to lay on fresh taxes, 
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and fresh taxes would not have been laid 
on. But they borrowed the money, and 
so this expenditure of pretty nearly a 
million and a quarter is got froma loan. 
I will tell you what the consequence will 
be. Youare going on building fortifica- 
tions, which, according to the estimate 
of Sir Frederick Smith, the Member for 
Chatham, who opposed this scheme 
from beginning to end—and he is about 
the highest authority we have in the 
House of Commons, for he has been a 
professor of engineering, and is a man of 
highandacknowledged talent—according 
to the estimate of Sir Frederick Smith, 
those great forts in the neighbourhood 
of Portsmouth alone will require 30,000 
men to man them, and the other forts 
will require 60,000 or 70,000 more men 


to man them. Now, once build those | 


forts, and you must have an army to 
keep them, otherwise you must blow 
them up again, because nothing can be 
more unwise, as everybody will see, 
than to build forts and leave them unpro- 
tected, to be taken and occupied by an 
enemy. I will tell you what this scheme 
is. I don’t say what men’s motives are, 
—I only tell you what the effect of this 
scheme will be. We are just now get- 
ting into a discussion with respect to the 
policy of keeping an army for the de- 
fence of our colonies. Very soon that 
discussion will ripen—as all discussions 
in this country are apt in time to do— 
into a triumph of the true principle, and 
the colonists, who are much better able 
to do so than we are, will be left to de- 
fend themselves, or, if they call upon us 
to defend them, will have to contribute 
towards the expense. We shall be able 
to withdraw from the Colonies, nobody 
can tell how many—it may be 20,000— 
troops. Here you have a plan—I don’t 
attribute motives—but, if the design was 
to prepare a mode by which the govern- 
ing class of this country, who, unless they 
have been very much maligned, would 
like excuses for keeping up our military 
establishments, could keep them up— 
here will be a good excuse furnished 
them for keeping every man of those 
troops at home. You will have the forti- 
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fications built, and you must have an 
army to put into them, and that will be 
just the result of this fortification scheme. 

Well, gentlemen, there is no doubt in 
the world that all this is the work of one 
man; it is the work of your Prime 
Minister. JI don’t question the man’s 
sincerity, but he is under an impression, 
he is under a delusion, I don’t hardly 
know what to call it, because I wish to 
observe the proprieties, but he is under 
the delusion that he is living in about 
1808, and, as long as he lives, you will 
not rescue him from that delusion. I 
can make every allowance for one in his 
position for entertaining such delusions, 
but what must we say of his colleagues ? 
They are silent. The Prime Minister 
has to start up every moment to defend 
every detail of the plan of fortifications. 
If the Minister at War gets up to say a 
word upon it, it is in such a languid 
fashion, with such a total absence evi- 
dently of all knowledge on the subject, 
that it savours of the burlesque. Mr. 
Gladstone has never said one word in 
support of this grand scheme. I need 
not say that such men as Mr. Milner 
Gibson and Mr. Villiers are entirely 
silent upon it. It is wholly the work ot 
one man, and that is the Prime Minister; 
and there is not a man in the House of 
Commons who, behind the scenes, will 
not admit that it would be impossible 
to carry out such a scheme as that, if it 
were not the act of the present Prime 
Minister. It is opposed more or less in 
its details, and denounced by every 
authority. You saw the opposition to 
it last session, which was not on the 
part of the so-called peace men; our 
friend Mr. Bright was not present for a 
great period of it, but it was opposed by 
eminent naval and military authorities. 
It was opposed by Sir Frederick Smith, 
the hon. Member for Chatham, and by 
Mr. Bernal Osborne. It was such men 
as these who opposed this scheme, and 
yet it was carried by the Prime Minister. 

Now, I say, what shall be said of his 
colleagues? What shall be said of the 
House of Commons? No doubt these 
great monstrosities and excrescences in 
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our towns, on our plains, and on our 
heaths, will be ridiculed by future gener- 
ations, will be looked at and pointed at 
as Palmerston’s follies. Well, there may 
be an excuse for a Minister verging on 
four-score, who was brought up in the 
middle of the wars of the first French 
Revolution—there may be an excuse for 
him, But what excuse is there for the 
manhood and intellect of this country in 
allowing itself to be dragged into waste- 
ful extravagance and follies like this, 
and to be made the laughing-stock of 
nations, to gratify the whim, the mere 
whim, of a Prime Minister? Are we 
not become as politicians an enfeebled 
generation? Look at the speeches that 
are made everywhere. What is there 
in them? Is there no taste for anything 
having good stuff in it,—having, what 
you call, the weft in it? We seem to 
have fallen or entered upon our decline, 
unless some revival or vigorous effort is 
made to get us out of the terrible trouble 
in which this district is now involved. 
How is it that such a state of things as 
this can exist in Parliament? I'll tell 
you how it is: we have not an honest 
state of parties in Parliament. That is 
the whole thing in a few words. Itisa 
hard truth, but it is the truth, that 
parties are not on an honest basis in 
Parliament. You have got a Prime 
Minister who is at your head, who pro- 
fesses to lead the Liberal party, and—as 
I have said to his face in the House of 
Commons—is about the staunchest Tory 
we have there. The consequence is, 
that the Tories—particularly the most 
antiquated and incorrigible Tories —are 
not the men who intend to be in office; 
they could not go farther than he does; 
and so the Tories who sit below the 
gangway, on the Opposition side, are 
supporting the present Prime Minister. 
And why? For a very good reason. 
He spends far more money to obstruct 
reform, and that more effectually, than 
the Tories would, if they were in office. 
I volunteer my deliberate opinion that 
he is spending five millions more of the 
nation’s money every year than would 
be spent if the Tories were in power, 
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We are in this most anomalous position : 
the High Tories are in power, but not 
in office. We, the Liberals, are respons- 
ible for what is being done, and if we 
protest against it, our leader calls in the 
aid of the Opposition, and the Tories 
enable him to carry his measures in spite 
of us. There cannot be anything more 
unfortunate for the country than such a 
state of parties. There can be nothing 
so bad in public or private as a man 
holding a position for which he is not 
responsible, which is the position the 
Prime Minister occupies at this moment. 
He is not responsible to us; he carries 
on the policy of the Tories, and is sup- 
ported by them. And there is no remedy 
for this state of things, that I am aware 
of, but in the change that shall make 
the party which is ruling and governing 
become responsible for the Government. 

Now, let us suppose that, instead of 
our being on the Government side, we 
were on the Opposition, and let us 
suppose Mr. Disraeli in power with 
Lord Derby. You night say it is the 
practice of the Tory party to spend as 
much as they can for the military and 
the naval services. That is true, unless 
we have very much maligned them all 
our days. Not that the Tory party has 


| been desirous of engaging in a larger 


expenditure than the present Ministry 
has. But bear in mind, that from the 
moment they got into office other motives 
came into play. They will make great 
sacrifices of their own interests in the 
way of expenditure in order to preserve 
ofhce, and when they are in power they 
will immediately begin to carry out 
works of reform and retrenchment in 
order to remain there. But, whilst they 
are in Opposition, as they are now, they 
are willing enough to see all this ex- 
travagance and all this obstruction of 
reform on the part of a so-called Liberal 
Government, because it is doing two 
things : it is giving them an expenditure 
which they like, while it does not saddle 
them with the responsibilities of office. 
But it is doing another thing: it is so 
damaging the so-called Liberal party, 


, that they know it is only a question of 
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time as to when we shall go out of 
power, and the more they can tar us 
with their own brush before we leave, 
the less we shall have to say in opposi- 
tion to them when they get there. I 
don’t argye in favour of bringing any 
party into power, but what I do say is 
this, that it is dishonouring to us, the 
so-called Liberals, to sit where we are 
on the Government side of the House 
and see everything administered in op- 
position to, and in downright derision 
of, our principles. And it must come 
to this question, ‘Will or can this 
system go on much longer?’ We have 
two principles at work in our Cabinet, 
as there are two principles at work in 
every individual, and in every body of 
men—there is the good principle, and 
there is also the evil principle. During 
the first two years of this Government’s 
_ existence, the good principle had some 
influence and power, and it was mani- 
fested in those great and those conclusive 
reforms of the tariff carried out by Mr. 
Gladstone, in conjunction with the 
French Treaty. This was, to a certain 
extent, the triumph of the good principle 
in the Cabinet. That occurred in 1861. 
There was the completion of reform in 
our tariff, so far as protective duties 
were concerned, and there was the 
repeal of the paper duty, both being 
great and comprehensive measures. But 
during the last session of Parliament the 
evil principle of the Cabinet was wholly 
predominant, and gave us no compen- 
sation whatever in the form of good 
measures. 

Now, is that to be continued next 
session? If it be, well then, I say, it is 
quite impossible, if the so-called Liberal 
party be true to itself, that they can 
continue to give their support to the 
present Government. It would be be- 
traying the people, the constituents that 
send us to Parliament. We sit there, 
and know what is going on. We are 
behind the scenes, and we see what is 
vulgarly called in the prize ring ‘a 
cross’ being fought between the leader 
of our party and the worst part of the 
party opposite, by which we are victim- 
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ised and you are betrayed. But to 
continue to witness that, and to connive 
at it, we betray our trust. We must 
separate ourselves from that state of 
things if it is to go on any longer. You 
cannot expect the constituents to fight 
the battles of reform if they see that 
their chief who represents them in the 
House of Commons is in fact handing 
them over to their enemies. Why, how 
would M‘Clellan’s troops fight in the 
army of the Potomac, if they knew that 
M‘Clellan, had a secret understanding 
with Jefferson Davis and Beauregard? 
Now that seems to be very much our 
case, as a Liberal party. 

Well, gentlemen, there will be some- 
thing for us to do next session. We 
shall see. We shall see whether the 
good or the evil principle is predominant 
in the Cabinet, and the proof will be 
found in the measures of next session. 
I can only say for myself, that if the 
next session is to be anything like the 
last, and I should not be deprived of 
my vocal powers by the frosts of the 
winter, you may depend upon it my 
voice will be raised in protest against 
such a state of things. And I will do 
my best to put an end to it. I will not 
forget the resolution you have passed— 
that if the Ministry don’t carry out their 
pledges and their principles, the best 
thing for them will be to go into Op- 
position. 

I have only a word more to say. We 
are not merely dealing with financial 
reform. JI am of opinion—and the 
opinion grows every day, in spite of the 
apparent apathy that is on the surface— 
I am more and more of opinion that the 
true solution of our political difficulties 
—I mean this state of parties—will 
only be found in reform of Parliament. 
I hold to that opinion more and more. 
I don’t see what it is to be, or where it 
is to go to; but this I know, that the 
longer you wait for reform the more you 
will have, because these changes always 
pay great interest for keeping. For my 
part, I am moderate — people, when 
they get grey-haired, always get mode- 
rate: I should like something done, 
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and done quickly; but of this I am 
certain, that you can have no great 
rectification of this state-of parties until 
you have a reform of Parliament, or, at 
all events, a party in opposition that is 
honestly advocating a reform of Parlia- 
ment. We are frequently asked, ‘ What 
would that do?’ I am not fond of 
predictions; but, as that has been thrown 
out as a challenge—as they frequently 


say, ‘What would you get by a reform | 


of Parliament that you don’t get now?’ 
—I will answer that challenge. It is 
my firm belief that, with a thorough 
representation of the people of this 
country, the extravagant expenditure in 
warlike armaments in time of peace 
would not be possible. I don’t say that 
the whole people would not go to war 
sometimes. I should not pretend to say 
that the English people are altogether 
certain to keep the peace ; but this I do 
say, that there is something in the self- 
assurance, and in the dignity, and in the 
high sense of security which great mul- 
titudes of men feel, which would prevent 
their lending themselves to these delu- 
sions, to burden themselves with these 
enormous expenses, in order to protect 
themselves against imaginary dangers. 
The late panics with regard to France 
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never penetrated amongst the mass ot 
the working people—they rested amongst 
a section of the middle and upper classes. 
If anybody asks me the question in a 
spirit of defiance, ‘What could you do 


| with a reform of Parliament that you 


cannot do now?’ I assure you,—I do 
not say it as any more than an opinion, 
though it is my earnest belief, that if 
you had a thorough representation in 
Parliament, you could not persuade the 
people of this country to spend half the 
money that is now spent under the 
pretence of protecting them, but which 
is really spent in order that certain 
parties may get some sort of benefit out 
of it. Iam very sorry to have detained 
you so long. [‘Go on.’] You know I 
never give any perorationto my speeches. 
When I have finished, I sit down. 

I have nothing more to say, but to 
thank you most cordially for this kind 
and friendly welcome, sincerely hoping 
that your stout hearts may bear you 
manfully through your present difficulties, 
believing, as I do, that our countrymen 
will come gladly to your rescue, and 
assuring you, as I do, that wherever I 
may be, my humble voice and influence 
shall not be wanting, in any way, to aid 
you in your present difficulties. 


OR eS a Ces OME One 
IX. 


ROCHDALE, NOVEMBER 23, 1864. 


[The following was the last Speech which Mr. Cobden made. 


The allusion in the first 


paragraph was to the loss which Mr. Bright had just sustained in the death of a son.] 


BEFORE I commence the few remarks 
I haveto offer, I must be permitted to join 
in the expression of my profound sym- 
pathy with the language of condolence 
which you haveused towards my esteemed 
friend, and your absent and bereaved 
neighbour (Mr. Bright). The feeling 
that has been shown by thousands here 
to-night is one that will be felt by mil- 
lions in all parts of the world. May he 
take consolation by the consciousness of 
that deep feeling of sympathy and sorrow 
with which the knowledge of his bereave- 
ment will be followed ! 

Nor can I allow this occasion to pass 
without noticing a blank in our ranks 
upon the platform to-night. I have 
never attended a public meeting at Roch- 
dale which has not been animated by 
the presence of our departed friend. 
You will know to whom [I allude—Mr. 
Alderman Livsey. By his death the 
most numerous portion of the community 
of Rochdale has lost an amiable neigh- 
bour, and in many cases a powerful pro- 
tector and advocate. And quite sure I 
am that all classes and all parties would 
concur in inscribing this epitaph upon 
his monument, —‘ that he was an honest 
and consistent politician, an earnest and 
true friend.’ 

Now, gentlemen, when I see this vast 
assembly before me—and it is certainly 


the largest meeting on one floor that I 
have ever had the honourof attending— 
my only regret is my inability, I fear, to 
make the whole audience hear what I 
would wish to say to them ; but if those 
upon the outside will have patience, 
and if they will practise some of that 
principle of non-interventionin the affairs 
of their neighbours which our friend Mr. 
Ashworth has just been so eloquently 
advocating—I mean, with their elbows 
and their toes—I will endeavour in as 
short time as possible to make myself 
heard by those who are present. 

It is not much my habit when I come 
before you, in pursuance of the good 
custom ofa representative paying at least 
one annual visit to his constituents, to 
recapitulate what has occurred in the 
preceding session of Parliament. I 
have taken it generally for granted that 
you have been paying attention to what 
has passed, and that you do not require 
any retrospective criticism at my hands. 
But I am disposed to make the last ses- 
sion an exception to my rule, and I will 
offer a few remarks upon what has 
passed during that session in order to 
illustrate and expound that question to 
which Mr. Ashworth has alluded,—I 
mean the question of non-intervention, 
and to show you how, in my opinion, 
the proceedings of the last session of 
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Parliament have necessarily led to a 
complete revolution in our foreign policy, 
and must put an impassable gulf between 
the old traditions of our Foreign-office 
and that which I hope to see adopted as 
the foreign policy of this country. 

Now, during the thirty years since I 
first gave utterance by pen or voice to 
a sentiment in public, I have always 
attached the utmost importance to the 
principle of non-intervention inthe affairs 
of foreigners. I have looked upon it as 
a fundamental article in the creed of this 
country, if we would either secure good 
government at home, or protect ourselves 
against endless embarrassments and com- 
plications abroad. You may remember, 
the last time I had the honour of address- 
ing you here, I was complaining of the 
incessant violation of this principle ; how 
I compared the state of a country which 
is always engaged in looking after the 
affairs of foreign countries, to what would 
be the case in Rochdale if your Town 
Council were engaged in managing the 
affairs of Leeds or Blackburn instead of 
attending to their own business. 

Well, we met at the last session of 
Parliament, and the Queen’s Speech 
announced to us impending negotiations 
respecting the affairs of Sleswig- Holstein. 
From the opening debate on the Queen’s 
opera throughout the whole session 
of Parliament, down to the end of June, 
which was practically the close of the 
session, I may say that, without any 
exception, the whole business of Parlia- 
ment, so far as the action of the two 
great parties who contend for power and 
place in the House was concerned—the 
whole attention of the House was given 
to the question of Sleswig-Holstein. I 
am not going into the history of that 
most complicated of all questions further 
than this: In 1852, by the mischievous 
activity of our Foreign-office, seven di- 
plomatists were brought round a green 
table in London to settle the destinies of 
a million of people in the two provinces 
of Sleswig and Holstein, without the 
slightest reference to the wants and 
wishes or the tendencies or the interests 
of that people, The preamble of the 
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treaty which was there and then agreed 
to stated that what those seven diploma- 
tists were going to do was to maintain 
the integrity of the Danish monarchy, 
and to sustain the balance of power in 
Europe. Kings, emperors, princes were 
represented at that meeting, but the 
people had not the slightest voice or 
right in the matter. They settled the 
treaty, the object of which was to draw 
closer the bonds between those two 
provinces and Denmark. ‘The tendency 
of the great majority of the people of 
those provinces—about a million of them 
altogether—was altogether in the direc- 
tion of Germany. From that time to 
this year the treaty was followed by con 
stant agitation and discord; two wars 
have sprung out of it, and it has ended 
in the treaty being torn to pieces by two 
of the Governments who were prominent 
parties to the treaty. That is the history 
(I don’t intend to go further into it), or 
a summary of the whole proceeding. 
Now, during the whole of last session 
the time of the House of Commons, as 
I have said, was occupied upon that 
question. If you will take those volumes 
of Hansard which give the report of our 
proceedings in the last Parliament, and 
turn to the index under the head of 
Sleswig-Holstein, or under the head of 
Denmark or Germany, you will find 
there, page after page, such questions as 
these put to the Government :—‘When 
will the blue books be laid upon the 
table?’ ‘When will the conference be 
called together?’ ‘ When will the pro- 
tocols be published?’ and ‘ When will 
the protocols be laid before Parliament?’ 
In this way the two great parties occu- 
pied the whole of the last session, because, 
when they were not talking upon this 
subject, they made the want of the 
papers or the want of the decision of 
this conference or the protocols an excuse 
for doing nothing else. Now, we had 
great debates in the House, and you will 
find some of the most prominent among 
our Members of the House of Commons 
—men, I mean, who wage the great 
party battles in the House — hardly 
opening their lips upon anything else 
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but Sleswig-Holstein. And in the House 
of Lords they were still more animated. 
I have observed, that if ever there is any- 
thing connected with an exciting foreign 
topic, anything that is likely to lead to an 
excuse for military or naval expeditions, 
and public expenditure, the House of 
Lords becomes more excited than even 
the House of Commons ; but you never 
see the Lords lose their calmness and 
self-possession upon any domestic ques- 
tion. 

Now, there was one noble Peer, who 
spoke repeatedly on this question, who 
seems to me to be peculiarly framed for 
illustrating the fact, that a man may 
have great oratorical gifts and be quite 
destitute of common sense or ordinary 
judgment. That noble Lord, in the 
early part of the session, in a speech 
delivered upon this question, assailed 
the Queen—he attacked her Majesty for 

“having influenced her Ministers in the 
interests of Germany. But this country 
is not a republic. The Queen, so long 
as she accepts a Prime Minister dictated 
to her by the House of Commons, has 
no political power, and, therefore, can 
have no political responsibility. That 
our present Sovereign accepts her Prime 
Minister for that reason, and no other, 
I think we have pretty good reason to 
know. But what shall we say of the 
chivalrous assembly which allowed a 
person to be assailed in her absence— 
the only person in the country who is 
defenceless, and that person a lady; for, 
with the exception of Lord Russell, who 
spoke in defence of himself rather than 
of the Crown, there was no one who 
rose to rebuke that noble Lord—the man 
that assailed his Sovereign? Later on 
in the session, we heard more of the 
noble Lord, who claims the merit of 
having involved us in the Crimean war, 
and who has taken the lead in advocating 
all our fortifications and every abomina- 
tion of moder. times. Having begun 
the session by attacking the Sovereign, 
it was only, perhaps, consistent that he 
should end it by vituperating the people. 
He said in, July, ‘I appealed to the 
higher and nobler feelings of Parliament 
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and of the nation, believing, as I did, 
that a course which was dictated by 
generosity was also recommended by 
policy. Others, with more success, 
appealed to more common things—to 
love of ease, to love of repose, to love 
of quiet, but above all to love of 
money, which has now become the 
engrossing passion of the people of this 
country.’ Now, if I were going to call 
a witness to prove that the English 
people are in pecuniary affairs so chival- 
rously generous, almost so foolishly 
generous, that they can give an annual 
allowance to an individual who has 
certainly no moral claim upon them, who 
would in no other country be recognised 
to have a legal claim to an allowance 
which actually amounts to 7,700/. a year 
for life—the individual I would call as 
my evidence would be this very peer, 
the Earl of Ellenborough. 

That to which I wish to call the 
attention of this room, and of those who 
will see what we are here saying, is what 
followed at the close of those debates. 
The newspapers that were in the interest 
of the Government were harping in 
favour of war to the last moment in 
large leading articles. Some announced 
the very number of the regiments, the 
names of the colonels, the names of the 
ships, and the commanders that would 
be sent to fight this battle for Denmark. 
In the House of Commons there was a 
general opinion that there was a great 
struggle going on in the Cabinet as to 
whether we should declare war against 
Germany. At the end of June the Prime 
Minister annnounced that he was going 
to produce the protocols, and to state 
the decision of the Government upon 
the question. He gave a week’s notice 
of this intention, and then I witnessed 
what has convinced me that we have 
achieved a revolution in our foreign 
policy. The whippers-in—you know 
what I mean—those on each side of the 
House who undertake to take stock of 
the number and the opinions of their 
followers—the whippers-in during the 
week were taking soundings of the 
inclination of Members of the House of 
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Commons. And then came up from the 
country such a manifestation of opinion 
against war, that day after day during 
that eventful week Member after Member 
from the largest constituencies went to 
those who acted for the Government in 
Parliament and told them distinctly that 
they would not allow war on any such 
matters as Sleswig and Holstein. Then 
came surging up from all the great seats 
and centres of manufacturing and com- 
mercial activity one unanimous veto 
against war for this matter of Sleswig 
and Holstein. The conversation that 
passed in those gossiping purlieus of the 
House of Commons—the library, the 
tea-room, the smoking-room, and the 
rest—was most interesting and striking. 
‘Why,’ a man representing a great 
constituency would be asked, —‘ How is 
it that the newspapers are writing for 
war?” The newspapers write for war, 
because the newspapers in London that 
are in the interest of the Government 
have been giving out in leading articles 
that there was to be war. But they only 
express their own opinions, and not the 
opinions heard on ’Change. By the end 
of the week preceding the speech made 
by the Prime Minister, when he laid the 
protocols of the Convention upon the 
table, and gave the decision of the 
Government upon the policy they would 
pursue, there came up such an expression 
and manifestation of opinion, that I was 
satisfied no Government, whatever the 
press said, whatever was the opinion in 
the Cabinet at the time, could get us into 
war whilst the Parliament was sitting. 
And when the subsequent debate came 
on, and I spoke upon the subject, I chal- 
lenged the House of Commons totell me 
if I was speaking incorrectly, when I 
said there were not five men in the 
House of Commons who would vote for 
war on any matter connected with that 
question. Nobody contradicted me. 
Well, but the feeling out of doors in 
London was one of intense anxiety. I 
never saw the House of Commons—not 
even in the time of the Corn-laws—so 


mobbed by what I remember a Member | 


called a middle-class mob, as it was on 
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the night when Lord Palmerston came 
to make that final declaration of the de- 
cision of the Government on that occa- 
sion. It was evident that the middle 
classes of London thought that the ques- 
tion of peace or war was hanging in the 
balance, and they seemed rather appre- 
hensive than otherwise that war would 
be the decision of the Government. 
Well, this places the Parliament and 
the Government —and, to some extent, 
the nation represented—in a somewhat 
ignominious position. And the natural 
solution, in a case like that, in our con- 
stitutional form of government, is this, 
—the nation must find some vicarious 
sufferer, who shall be made to pay the 
penalty of this national blunder. The 
Opposition in the House of Commons 
is the proper mechanism by which this 
necessary constitutional process should 
be carried out. In ancient times, you 
know, a Minister that had got the 
country into a mess would have had his 
head cut off. Now he is decapitated in 
another way. He is sent away from 
Downing-Street into the cold shade of 
the Opposition, on the left-hand side of 
the Speaker. But on this occasion the 
Opposition brought forward a motion 
condemnatory of the Government, which 
the Opposition had no right to bring 
forward, because the whole proceedings 
of Parliament during the session showed 
that the Opposition was far more to 
blame for the delusion that had been 
practised upon the country than the 
Government itself. The Opposition 
was constantly stimulating the Govern- 
ment to do something, or making them 
responsible for not doing something, and 
putting grave questions to them, keeping 
their countenances while they did so, 
and not leading us to suppose it was all 
a joke; and, therefore, when they had 
been parties to this waste of the session, 
on the ground that they thought the 
Government was responsible for every- 
thing done that was being done about 
Sleswig-Holstein, it was not becoming 
in them to take the course they did, for 
they could not very logically or consist- 
ently bring forward a motion condemn 
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ing the Government for what had been 
done. Mr. Kinglake, who had never 
been in favour of the proceedings in re- 
gard to the Sleswig-Holstein affair, sub- 
stituted a clause or passage in the reso- 
lution, which did not either absolve the 
Government or condemn them, but it 
merely expressed the satisfaction that we 
had escaped war, and there the matter 
ended. 

Well, but now let me tell the solid, 
substantial manufacturing and com- 
mercial capitalists of this country, that 
this is not a very honourable position in 
which to be left. The Government was 
allowed to go on and commit them-— 
commit them as far as a Government 
can do, in backing up and encouraging 
a small Power to fight with a big one. 
It was very much like a man taking a 
little fellow and backing him for a 
prize-fight. He ‘draws the scratch,’ as 
they say, across where his toe is to come 
to, and tells him to stand up to the 
mark, advises him how to train himself, 
takes him under his charge, and then, 
just at the moment when he comes to 
the place, he moves off and leaves him. 

Now, that is the position in which we 
are left as a nation by what was done 
last session about Sleswig-Holstein. 
We were caricatured in every country 
in Europe. I myself saw German and 
French caricatures immediately after- 
wards. There was a French caricature 
representing Britannia with a cotton 
nightcap on; there was a German 
caricature representing the British lion 
running off as hard as ever he could, 
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with a hare running after him. This 
is not a satisfactory state of things, 
because I maintain that to a certain 
extent we deserved all that ;—that is, 
we did deserve it, unless we show that 
we did not run away on that occasion, 
just because it did not suit us to fight, 
and unless we intend to adopt a different 
principle in our foreign policy, and say 
that other countries must not expect us 
to fight, except for our own business. 
The manufacturing and commercial 
interests of-the country were in a state 
of almost unparalleled expansion. They | 
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had entered into vast engagements, ex- 
pecting that they would be realised and 
fulfilled in a time of peace; both capital- 
ists and labourers felt that if war had 
arisen just then, it would have produced 
enormous calamities, such as no nation 
ought ever to bring upon itself, unless 
in defence of its own vital interest and 
honour. But all that ought to have 
been foreseen and anticipated, if not by 
your Governments, which are living in 
the traditions of fifty years ago, by an 
active-minded public spirit on the part 
of your people. You cannot separate 
yourselves from the honour or dishonour 
of your Government, or from the acts 
of those Cabinets and legislators whom 
you allow to act on your behalf and in 
your name. 

Pll tell you what appears to me to be 
the result of that week’s debate on the 
Sleswig-Holstein question. Both sides 
felt that they were parties to such a 
ridiculous fiasco, and were in such an 
ignominious plight, that as the repre- 
sentatives of this great nation they had 
so compromised you, that there was a 
general disposition to take the pledge of 
non-intervention. But you know when 
people have got a headache after a de- 
bauch, they sometimes take the pledge 
to be teetotallers for life, but they do 
not keep it. Now, what I want to do 
is to prevent a recurrence of that dis- 
graceful proceeding which wasted you 
the last session of Parliament, and ended 
by making you as a nation, as far as a 
Cabinet can make you, ridiculous. 

I think we had made some progress, 
through the general declarations of 
sentiment in the House of Commons 
from leading men of all sides, But 
what did I hear? What do I see? I 
see the report of a speech made by an 
honourable and learned Gentleman to 
a constituency whose good voices and 
support he is canvassing for the next 
election—a manufacturing borough that 
shall be nameless, further than that it is 
on the banks of the Roche. I read a 
speech in which this hon. and learned 
Gentleman, addressing this manufactur- 
ing borough, and received with—with 
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immense applause—in which he has a 
long programme of foreign policy, in 
pursuance of which, if it is to be carried 
out and adopted by our manufacturing 
community, I think we ought to reckon 
upon being at war every year of our 
lives ; and instead of spending—as we 
do now, unfortunately — 25,000,000/. 
upon our public services, we ought to 
begin by spending at least 50,000,000/. 
Amongst other things this honourable 
and learned Gentleman proposed we 
should do is this: we should maintain 
our armaments on a due scale, in order 
to prevent France from swallowing up 
Germany. 

Well, now, I can only say, for my 
part, if the French were to perform such 
a feat as that, they would suffer so terri- 
bly from indigestion, after swallowing 
those forty millions of uncomfortable 
Teutons, that I think they would be ob- 
jects of pity rather than terror ever after- 
wards. Really, you know, when men 
aspiring to be statesmen come to talk ex- 
actly as if they had taken passages from 
‘Baron Munchausen’ or ‘ Gulliver’s 
Travels,’ how can we possibly say that 
we have made any great progress? If 
such sentiments as thosecan beapplauded 
in a manufacturing borough on the banks 
of the Roche, what must we expect to hear 
in agricultural districts in the neighbour- 
hood of Midhurst ? 

There has been a speech lately made 
by my right hon. Friend, Mr. Bouverie, 
at Kilmarnock, and there seemed to be 
some baillies, who are generally rather 
acute folks, on the platform with him, in 
which he gave utterance to some opinions 
which rather tended to show‘that, in spite 
of what was done in the last session of 
Parliament, we shall have to do with 
this foreign policy and this non-interven- 
tion just what we did with the Corn 
question—reiterate and reiterate, and 
repeat and repeat, until that comes to 
pass which O’Connell used to say to me, 
‘I always go on repeating until I find 
what I have been saying coming back 
to mein echoes from other people.” Now 
my friend, Mr. Bouverie, talks in favour 
of a foreign policy which should be 
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founded upon a benevolent, sentimental 
principle—that is, that we shall do what 
is right, true, and just to all the world. 
Well, now, I think, as a corporate body 
—as a political community—if we can 
manage to do what is right, and true, 
and just to each other—if we can man- 
age to carry out that at home, it will be 
about as much as we can do. I do not 
think I am responsible for seeing right 
and truth and justice carried out all over 
the world, I think, if we had that 
responsibility, Providence would have in- 
vested us with more power than He has. 
I don’t think we can do it, and there’s 
an end of it. But my friend talks as 
though at some time or other it was the 
practice in this country to carry out a 
sentimental policy ; and he carried us 
back, first of all, to the times of Queen 
Elizabeth. He says that she was a Sov- 
ereign who did what was right and true 
and just, and in the interest of Protest- 
antism, all over the Continent of Europe. 
Now, I think he could not have made 
a more unhappy selection than that 
example he has given ; for if ever there 
was a hard-headed and not a soft-hearted 
Sovereign it was she ; if there ever was 
a place where there was little of that 
romantic sentiment of going abroad to 
do right and justice to other people, I 
think it was in that Tudor breast of our 
‘Good Queen Bess,’ as we call her. 
Why, when I read Motley’s ‘ History of 
the Rise of the Dutch Republic ’—an 
admirable book which everybody should 
read—when I read the history of the 
Netherlands, and when I see how that 
struggling community, with their whole 
country desolated by Spanish troops, 
and every town lighted up daily with 
the fires of persecution, —when I see the 
accounts of what passed when the envoys 
came to Queen Elizabeth and asked. for 
aid, how she is huckstering for money 
while they are begging for help to their 
religion,—I declare that, with all my 
principles of non-intervention, I am al- 
most ashamed of old Queen Bess. And 
then there were Burleigh, Walsingham, 
and the rest, who were, if possible, 
harder and more difficult to deal with 
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than their mistress. Why, they carried 
out in its unvarnished selfishness a 
national British policy; they had no 
other idea of a policy but a national 
British policy, and they carried it out 
with a degree of selfishness amounting 
to downright avarice. 

Mr. Bouverie next quotes Chatham. 
Do you suppose that Chatham was run- 
ning about the world protecting and 
looking after other people’s affairs? 
Why, he went abroad in the spirit of a 
commercial traveller more than any 
Minister we ever had. Just step into the 
Guildhall in the metropolis, and read 
the inscription on the monument erected 
by the City of London to Lord Chatham. 
It is stated to be ‘as a recognition ’—I 
give you the words—‘of the benefits 
which the City of London received by 
herampleshare in the public prosperity ;’ 

_and then they goon to describe by what 
means this great man had made them so 
prosperous, and they say—I give you 
again the very words: ‘By conquests 
made by arms and generosity in every 
part of the globe, and by commerce for 
the first time united with and made to 
flourish by war.’ Well, they were living 
under another dispensation to ours. At 
that time, Lord Chatham thought, that 
by making war upon France and seizing 
the Canadas, he was bringing custom to 
the English merchants and manufacturers, 
and he publicly declared that he made 
those conquests for the very purpose of 
giving a monopoly of those conquered 
markets to Englishmen at home ; and 
he said he would not allow the colonists 
to manufacture a horseshoe for them- 
selves. 

Well, that was the old dispensation, 
when people believed that the only way 
to prosper in trade was by establishing a 
monopoly, and that blood and violence 
would lead to profit. We know differ- 
ently. We know that that is no longer 
necessary, and that it is no longer pos- 
sible. Now, if I take Chatham’s great 
son; if I take the second Pitt, when he 
entered upon wars, he immediately be- 
gan the conquest of colonies. When he 
entered upon war with France in 1793, 
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and for three or four years afterwards, 
our navy was employed in little else than 
seizing colonies, the islands of the West 
Indies, &c., whether they belonged to 
France, Holland, or Denmark, or other 
nations, and he believed by that means 
he could make war profitable. Weknow 
that is no longer possible. We know it, 
and I thank God we live in a time when 
it is impossible for Englishmen ever to 
make a war profitable. Now, what we 
want in statesmanship is this—that we 
should understand what are the interests 
of our days, with our better lights and 
knowledge, and not be guided by maxims 
and rules which appertain to a totally 
different state of things. For no states- 
man ever was great unless he was carry 
ing out a policy that was suited to the 
time in which he lived, and in which he 
wrought up to the highest lights of the 
age in which he flourished. ‘That is the 
only way in which a statesman can ever 
distinguish himself; and I have no hesit- 
ation in saying, that any modern states- 
man who is trusting for fame or for 
future honour to anything he has been 
doing in foreign policy for the last 
twenty or thirty years, is most miserably 
mistaken, and that he will be forgotten 
or only remembered as an example to 
be avoided within two years after his 
death. 

Now, I am going to touch upon a 
very delicate question. It is not enough 
that our Government should not interfere 
in foreign questions; it is not enough 
that our Government should not lecture 
and talk to foreign countries about what 
policy they should pursue. There is 
something more required. Englishmen, 
through their publicspeakersand through 
their press, must learn to treat foreign 
questions in a different spirit to what 
they have done. And they must learn 
to do it as a point of honour towards 
foreign countries as well as a matter of 
self-respect which is due to themselves. 
You will mislead foreign countries by 
demonstrations of opinion in this country 
which are not to be followed by acts. 
Instead of benefiting a country, instead 
of benefiting a people abroad, you are 
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very often injuring them with the very 
best possible intention. 

Of all the public men who have been 
prominently engaged in politics, pro- 
bably there are none who, so much as 
my friend Mr. Bright and myself, have 
always avoided public demonstrations 
in favour of some nationality or some 
people abroad. Nothing would have 
been cheaper from time to time than for 
us to get immense applause and popu- 
larity by going down to the Guildhall or 
somewhere else, to attend a meeting and 
make a flaming and declamatory speech 
about the Poles, or Hungarians, or some 
people else a thousand miles away. But 
I have always felt that in doing that we 
were very likely to do a great deal of 
harm to the persons with whom we sym- 
pathised. I hope that nobody will sup- 
pose that my friend Mr, Bright, and 
myself, and those of the Free-trade 
school who have acted with us, have 
less sympathy for other people abroad 
than these gentlemen who come either 
to speak at public meetings, or to write 
in the papers in favour of some foreign 
nationality. I maintain that a man is 
best doing his duty at home in striving 
to extend the sphere of liberty—commer- 
cial, literary, political, religious, and in 
all directions ; for if he is working for 
liberty at home, he is working for the 
advancement of the principles of liberty 
all over the world. See what mischief 
has been done. I have no hesitation in 
saying—and I speak with the authority 
of persons who have been parties inter- 
ested and who have been themselves 
victims of that which was done in Paris 
and in London last year upon the subject 
of Poland, which has led thousands of 
the generous youth of Poland to prema- 
ture graves, and sent thousands more 
into Siberian exile. The manifestations 
and the instigations in London and Paris 
incapacitated that unhappy insurrection 
—if it can be called by the name of an 
insurrection—in Poland last year. It 
never had a chante from the beginning. 
I never like to speak disrespectfully of 
any movement of the kind—there are 
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those who have failed—but the insur- 
rection never had the slightest chance. 
The mass of the people never were with 
it; the insurgents were a few generous 
enthusiasts, always young men. Out of 
a population asserted to be many mil- 
lions, and said to be interested in this 
revolt, you never saw more, even by the 
most favourable reports, than 2,000 or 
3,000 engaged in some guerilla warfare 
at a time. 

Now, however, I hear from the very 
best authority, that the class of nobles 
and proprietors in Poland from whom all 
the previous efforts at national emancipa- 
tion have sprung, have been practically 
ruined, if not exterminated. by this last 
abortive effort; and they themselves— 
many of the most intelligent men you see 
here or in France—tell you it is futile to 
expect another effort from that same 
class; that God, in His own good time, 
may probably bring up a class of peasant 
proprietors—the serfs are now made 
peasant proprietors—and at some future 
time, either from religious impulse or 
motives of patriotism, that this more 
numerous class may take the field; but 
that the class that has always hitherto 
moved is practically hors de combat. 
There was a meeting held in the London 
Guildhall in favour of that insurrection. 
There were present Members of Parlia- 
ment and noble Lords; and the Lord 
Mayor was in the chair. I, who have 
travelled in those very countries, know 
what vast and exaggerated ideas are 
attached to a political meeting held in the 
London Guildhall, with the Lord Mayor, 
Members of Parliament, and Peers pre- 
sent. You may say that by a public 
meeting like that you only meant moral 
support and moral force ; but you cannot 
persuade the poor people abroad but 
that other consequences would follow a 
meeting like that, and that England 
would give material aid to this revolu- 
tion. So of Sleswig-Holstein. There 
is no doubt in the world that England 
and her Government encouraged that 
small country of Denmark to hopeless 
resistance by the false expectation excited 
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But that is not the only mischief we 
do. The moment another nation appears 
in the field you excite far more resent- 
ment, and you stimulate to far greater 
efforts, the Government which is en- 
gaged in putting down aninsurrection. I 
have no hesitation in saying that the 
manifestations which came from England 
and France respecting Poland, did more 
than anything else could have done to 
consolidate and unite the power of the 
Russian empire just at the time when it 
was in danger of being thrown into dis- 
cord and confusion by the emancipation 
of the serfs. Directly France and Eng- 
land began to address their despatches to 
the Russian Government, the Russian 
Government made an appeal to their 
own people, not so much against the 
Poles, against whom there was no great 
resentment, but to resist the attempt of 
_ the Western Powers to dictate to Russia ; 
and Russia was enabled by that appeal, 
not only to call out the patriotic efforts 
of her own people, but to incur expenses 
in preparing for a war with Poland, such 
as she never would have ventured on 
had it not been for the assumption that 
she might have gone to war with France 
and England. A friend of mine who 
was travelling in Russia was told on 
very good authority that the Russian 
Government spent three or four millions 
of money in consequence of what were 
understood to be threats held out by 
France and England, and that was of 
course available to put down the Poles. 
These are considerations that ought to 
make the best-intentioned in the world 
pause before they join in any demonstra- 
tions of this kind. You must not only 
discourage your Government from taking 
proceedings, but you must do nothing 
that is calculated either to mislead the 
people abroad, or to stimulate the Go- 
vernments abroad to increased efforts 
against their own populations. Now, 
you know, if I would only flatter you, 
instead of talking these home truths, I 
really believe I might be Prime Minister. 
If I would get up and say you are the 
greatest, the wisest, the best, the happi- 
est people in the world, and keep on 
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repeating that, I don’t doubt but what 
I might be Prime Minister. I have seen 
Prime Ministers made in my experience 
precisely by that process. But it has 
always been my custom to talk irrespec- 
tive of momentary popularity. You 
know I always get afterwards, with ex- 
orbitant and usurious interest, far more 
than I deserve. 

Now, we English people have a pecu- 
liar way of dealing with foreign questions. 
We are the only people in the world that 
ever make of a foreign topic a matter of 
passionate, earnest, and internal politics. 
You never see in France, or in America, 
or in Germany, newspapers taking up 
foreign questions, and attacking one 
another because they are not of the same 
opinion. But this is the commonest 
thing in the world in England. I have 
had a message from some hon. Gentle- 
man, living in this town, to say that he 
would not vote for me again, because I 
did not entertain the same opinions that 
he did about the American war. Well, 
I said in reply, that I did not profess at 
all to dictate to other people what opin- 
ions they should have upon a matter of 
such pure abstraction as that, but I 
wanted to know who made him my 
political Pope. Now, when we come 
to have a proper and due opinion of how 
little we can really do to effect any 
change abroad, if we act wisely we shall 
change our tone with regard to foreign 
policy, and we shall discuss—if we dis- 
cuss those questions at all, which every- 
body will do who is intelligent, and lives 
in an age of electric telegraphs—we shall 
discuss these questions calmly and tem- 
perately, as I intend to do now just for 
one or two minutes, upon the subject of 
the American question. 

I am exceedingly tolerant with everys 
body that differs from me about this 
dreadful civil war in America. I have 
intimate friends—some of my dearest 
friends—who differ totally from me on 
this question. It never drives me from 
their doors, or prevents my associating 
with them in just the same way as if our 
opinions coincided. Nay, more, I have 
always said that, while I believe there 
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are many who take a sinister view of that 
question in America, there are, on the 
other hand, a great many people who 
have taken up the side of the South 
because they are the weaker party— 
because they are the insurgent party; 
and also because, looking at the map 
and looking at the extent of the coun- 
try, they don’t believe it possible that 
the North can succeed in subduing them, 
and that therefore it is a hopeless strug- 
gle, which ought to be put an end to by 
separation. Well, all that is very fair 
and reasonable, and ought to be regarded 
with perfect tolerance; but at the same 
time I repeat there are parties in this 
country, and they have not had the sense 
to conceal their motives, who want to 
see America humbled. They have not 
concealed their sentiments, because we 
had an explosion in the House of Com- 
mons. ‘That republican bubble has 
burst,’. They could not contain them- 
selves when the war broke out. 

T’ll tell you what my opinion is with 
regard to Republicanism. I think we 
may have every advantage in this country 
with an hereditary monarchy that we 
might have by electing a president every 
four or six years. That is my theory. 
But, at the same time, I see a people 
raising up a Government upona standard 
very far in advance of anything that was 
ever known in the world,—a people who 
say, ‘ We rule ourselves by pure reason ; 
there shall be no religious establishment 
to guide us or control us; there shall 
be no born rank of any kind, but every 
honour held, every promotion enjoyed, 
shall spring from the people, and by selec- 
tion ; we maintain that we can govern 
ourselves without the institution of any 
hierarchy or privileged body whatever.’ 
Well, every one will admit that at all 
events that programme is founded upon 
an elevated conception of what humanity 
is capable of. It may be a mistaken 
estimate, —it may be too soon to form so 
high an estimate, —it may fail ; but don’t 
ask me, who always consult to the best 
of my ability the interests of the great 
masses of my kind—don’t ask me to 
wish that it may fail—don’t ask me to 
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exult if it seems to fail, because I utterly 
repudiate the possibility of my partaking 
in any such sentiment as that. 

We have lately seen that country 
brought into just such a stress and diffi- 
culty as we might be thrown into to- 
morrow. We are governing India. The 
world never saw such a risk as we run, 
with 130 or 140 millions near the anti- 
podes, ruling them for the sake of their 
custom and nothingelse. I defy you to 
show that the nation has any interest 
whatever in that country, except by the 
commerce we carryon there. I say that 
is a perilous adventure, quite unconnected 
with Free Trade, wholly out of joint with 
the recent tendency of things, which is 
in favour of nationality and not of do- 
mination. You might have something 
happen to you there at anytime. You 
might have the same in Ireland. 

Is it Conservatism to jump upandexult 
immediately this great Republic falls into 
the throes of civil war, from no fault 
of any one who is now living ; but, if you 
may trace it back to the first cause, rather 
from the fault of the British nation and 
the British Court some 150 years ago? 
I ask, is it Conservatism in this country, 
or amongst the ruling classes in Europe, 
that they should have jumped so hastily 
into a kind of what I must call partisan- 
ship with this insurrection? Let us see 
what itis. Here you havea great poli- 
tical disruption, in which the active 
parties, who are very able men—I know 
the leaders on both sides—were aware 
of what they were doing; they knew 
the tremendous consequences they were 
going to entail upon this cotton region, 
for instance. They meditated a disrup- 
tion, by which they were going to throw 
into convulsion this great and populous 
district ; and many a man here present 
is wearing a paler brow than he would 
have worn but for this civil war. What, 
then, do they do to justify themselves in 
the eyes of foreign States, that our states- 
men and the ruling classes on the Conti- 
nent should spring forward to recognise 
them immediately as belligerents ? 

Now, in all other great political con- 
vulsions that I remember, the parties 
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who have sought to create a disruption 
which tends to shake a community, and 
by that means to cause loss and incon- 
venience abroad, have always put out, 
in decent respect to the opinion of the 
world, a programme of their grievances. 
Where is it here? Take the case of 
our civil war, when Cromwell and his 
party, who, I always think, followed on 
the heels of much better men, committed 
then acts of greater violence and greater 
tyranny than the Stuarts whom they had 
put down, and left very little trace of 
good on their own account to posterity. 
But what was done when Cromwell and 
his party and the Parliament deposed 
and decapitated Charles I.—a crime that 
has been followed by a reaction, as all 
crimes of blood are, down even to our 
own time? The Parliament put out a 
programme of their grievances; they 
published it in three languages ; they 
circulated it all through Europe, stating 
to the whole world why they had deposed 
a king, and why they had established a 
commonwealth. What happened when 
James II. fled, and William III was 
invited over? Read the Declaration 
of Rights with which the Parliament met 
William III.; there was on one hand a 
narrative of the grievances they had 
against James IJ.; there was a pro- 
gramme, and a compact of the conditions 
they required from the succeeding king ; 
there was a justification of what they did. 
What did the Americans do when they 
declared their independence in 1776? 
They put forward a declaration of griev- 
ances, and no Englishman can now read 
it but will admit that they were justified 
in that rebellion, and in the separation 
from the mother country. But here you 
have a civil war of far more gigantic 
proportions than those I have alluded to 
—than them all put together ; where the 
parties knew and calculated upon their 
losses as a means of success—knew they 
were going to convulse a peaceful district 
by their insurrection. Have they ever 
put forth a programme? Have they 
ever stated, a grievance? I know the 
men, and I know no one more competent 
to write such a programme than Mr. 
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Jefferson Davis. He could do it as well 
as Thomas Jefferson did the Declaration 
of Independence in 1776. But there is 
none. And why is therenone? Because 
they had but one grievance. They 
wanted to consolidate, perpetuate, and 
extend slavery. But, instead of that, 
what do they constantly say, these emi- 
nent men—eminent, I mean, for their 
intellect—who could so well state their 
case, if they dared to state the truth? 
‘ Leave us alone; all we want is to be 
left alone.’ And that is a reason that the 
Conservative Governments of Europe, 
and so large a section of the upper 
middle-class of England, and almost the 
whole aristocracy, have accepted as a 
sufficient ground on which to back this 
insurrection. How would they have 
liked it, if, when Essex and Kent had 
been beaten on the Corn-law question 
(and we know Essex gave a united and 
unanimous vote against us), Kent and 
Essex had chosen to set up themselves 
as an East Anglia right across the mouth 
of the Thames, as the secessionists have 
done by Louisiana across the mouth of 
the Mississippi, and if, when we asked 
them why they did it, they should reply, 
“We want to be left alone’? Can any 
Government be carried on if a portion 
of the territory, or a section of the people, 
can at any time secede when beaten at the 
pollsin a peaceful election? I again re- 
peat, where is the Conservatism amongst 
the governing class of this country? I 
come to the conclusion that there is more 
Conservatism amongst the Democracy, 
after all. 

Now, we have heard news from Ame- 
rica lately which I confess has struck 
me as presenting to us one of the most 
sublime spectacles in the whole history 
of the world. You have twenty-three 
or twenty-four millions of people spread- 
ing over the territory of some thousands 
of square miles, exercising on one day 
the right of suffrage upon a question 
about which torrents of blood are flow- 
ing. You have seen the result of that 
peaceful election given without as much 
tumult as I have seen in the dirty little 
village of Calne, or the little town of 
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Kidderminster. Well, I say that is a 
thing for humanity to be proud of, and 
not for any particular party to exult over, 
or for any party to scowl upon. A 
people that can do that, have given to 
the world a spectacle such as never was 
presented before by any other people. 
And what have they done? They have 
decided, mind you, after three years of 
war, and after every other household 
almost has lost an inmate ora relative by 
war. The contest that arose was this: 
Gen. M‘Clellan offers himself as a candi- 
date to put down the war and to restore 
the Union without making the abolition 
of slavery a condition of it. On the other 
side, Abraham Lincoln says, ‘We will 
put down the war, and we will extirpate 
slavery.’ And, notwithstanding that 
the appeal was made to the whole people 
who have been suffering from this war, 
they have preferred, in the interest of 
humanity—for that can no longer be 
questioned now—you can no longer call 
it pride, it is the lofty motive of human- 
ity that has induced them to risk the 
longer continuance of the war rather than 
allow the degrading institution of slavery 
to continue. 
more of the old talk about this not being 
a war to put down slavery. Everybody 
now admits, that whatever the issue of 
this struggle may be, slavery will be 
abolished by it, and the slaves will be 
emancipated. 

Now, with regard to the issue itself. 
I told you here two years ago, that I did 
not believe I should ever live to see two 
independent States on the Continent of 
North America. I have repeated it 
since, and I come to confirm that 
Gpinion, but with far more emphasis than 
I ever expressed before. I do not be- 
lieve that that country will, in our day, 
ever be separated, for I consider the 
geographical difficulties in the way of a 
separation to be absolutely insuperable. 
For instance, take the case of the Mis- 
sissippi River. There are 20,000 miles 
of navigable waters through that great 
western region that fall into the Gulf of 
Mexico at the mouth of the Mississippi. 
In order that the United States might 
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have the mouth of that river in their 
own keeping,—that they might, so to 
say, have the key of their own door in 
their own pocket, they purchased, with 
the money of the whole Union, from the 
first Napoleon, the State of Louisiana 
for three millions sterling. And now, 
some two or three hundred thousand 
who have squatted there —some French, 
some Spanish, some Irish, some English, 
some Americans—have taken it into 
their heads that they will carry off this 
State of Louisiana, and put the mouth 
of that great river and the outlet of all 
these vast tributaries into the hands of a 
foreign State. I just now illustrated this 
question by a reference to Essex and 
Kent, and I say it would be far easier 
for Essex and Kent to carry off the 
mouth of the Thames and to set up an 
East Anglia, than it will be for Louisiana 
to carry off the mouth of the Mississippi 
and set itself up as an independent 
State, and for this reason :—in the case 
of the Thames there may be a popula- 
tion at some future time, perhaps, of ten 
millions of people interested in that 
question in the valley of the Thames, 
and there will be a few hundred miles 
of navigable waters ; in the case of the 
Mississippi River, there will be two 
hundred millions of people, the richest 
and most prosperous in the world—no 


| doubt of that—living in that Mississippi 


valley ; and therefore it makes it ten 
times impossible, if the word may be 
used, that they should ever allow the 
mouth of the Mississippi River to be 
blocked. And besides, they can prevent 
it almost with no expense ; a few gun- 
boats patrolling in the Mississippi will 
keep absolute possession of it; and if 
they could not in any other way capture 
Louisiana, why, they might cut the 
dykes—(as the Dutch did against their 
enemies the Spaniards)—above New. 
Orleans, and drown the whole State of 
Louisiana. 

Now, I am speaking merely of motives 
and of forces; I am not speaking my 
own opinion, not uttering my own wishes 
in the matter—I am only speaking of 
what you have to look to when you are 
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estimating the probable future of this | 


struggle. Ifyou think that Mr. Jefferson 
Davis and his Southern Confederacy 
would like to have a slave empire merely 


confined to the cotton States—that he | 


should not be allowed to extend his go- 
vernment across the Mississippi into 
Texas-—why, he would not thank you 
for anything of the kind. What they are 
fighting for is to be allowed to carry 
their slaves not only across the Missis- 
sippi into Texas, but into new regions 
beyond it. And, therefore, when you 
tell them that they shall not have the 
Mississippi River, it is giving up the 
whole question on which their whole 
cause depends. I say that the chief diffi- 
culty, if it had been looked at by our 
ruling class, by many of those who write 
in the newspapers, lies in geographical 
causes, which these writers ought to 
have considered, for if they had done so 
they would not have arrived at the con- 
clusion they have as to the success of 
the Southern cause. 

I have spoken of the newspapers. 
There is a newspaper in London, which, 
I suppose, is read by almost everybody, 
and I have marvelled at the ignorance 
it has displayed on this question. In 
one leading article, a river of 580 miles 
internal navigation, to which the largest 
river in this country is a mere brook or 
rivulet, was made to run uphill a great 
number of miles into another river, and 
then these two rivers united, the waters 
of which are never blended at all, were 
made to flow into a third river, into which 
neither of them pours a drop of water. 
Now, I think there is a real danger in 
this ignorance of what I must call for 
want of a better term the ruling class of 
this country—in this total ignorance of 
everything relating to America. These 
people may get you into a difficulty 
from their ignorance, which it may cost 
you much of your national honour to 
escape from. If I were rich, I really 
think I would endow a professor’s chair 
at Oxford and Cambridge for teaching 
modern American geography and modern 
American history. I will undertake to 
say—and I speak it advisedly—I will 
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take any undergraduate now at Oxford 
' and Cambridge — there is a map of the 
United States there—and I will ask this 
young gentleman to walk up to that 
map and put his finger upon the city of 
Chicago, and I will undertake to say that 
he will not go within a thousand miles of 
it. And yet Chicago is a city of 150,000 
inhabitants, from which from one to 
two millions of our people are annually 
fed. These young gentlemen, I allow, 
know all about the geography of ancient 
Greece and Egypt. 

Now, I shall be pelted with a heap of 
Greek and Latin quotations for what I 
am going to say. But I think I have 
said it before; therefore I think all the 
severe things they can say to me they 
have said. When I was at Athens, I 
sallied out one summer morning to see 
the far-famed river, the LIlyssus, and, 
after walking for some hundred yards 
up what appeared to be the bed of a 
winter torrent, I came up to a number of 
Athenian laundresses, and I found they 
had dammed up this far-famed classic 
river, and that they were using every drop 
of water for their linen and such sanitary 
purposes. I say, why should not the 
young gentlemen who are taught all 
about the geography of the Ilyssus know 
something about the geography of the 
Mississippi, the Ohio, and the Missouri? 
There has been of late a good deal of 
talk about the advantages or disadvant- 
ages of classical education. I am a great 
advocate of culture of every kind; and 
I say, where you can find men who, in 
addition to profound classical learning, 
like Professor Goldwin Smith, or Pro- 
fessor Rogers, of Oxford, have a vast 
knowledge of modern affairs, and who, 
as well as scholars, are at the same time 
thinkers, —these are men I acknowledge 
to have a vast superiority over me, and 
I bow to those men with reverence for 
those superior advantages. But to bring 
young men from college with no know- 
ledge of the country where the great 
drama of modern political and national 
life is being worked out—who are totally 
ignorant of countries like America, but 
who, for good or for evil, are exercising 
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and will exercise more influence in this 
country than any other persons,—to take 
young men, destitute of knowledge about 
countries like that—their geography, 
their modern history, their population, 
and their resources, and to place them 
in responsible positions in the Govern- 
ment of this country—I say it is imperil- 
ling your best interests, and every earnest 
remonstrance that can be made against 
such a state of education ought to be 
made by every public man who values 
the future welfare of his country. 

You all know my opinion with regard 
to the future of America. I want nothing 
done to enforce my opinions. I should 
never even have said so much as I have 
upon American affairs, if there had not 
been so much said upon the other side. 
I wanted to trim the scales, to prevent 
there being an undue preponderance in 
favour of the other side. I wanted no 
intervention, I wanted nothing but neu- 
trality: but if we are to have perfect 
neutrality on this subject, for Heaven’s 
sake let us try also to havea little temper 
in the discussion of those questions for 
which we are, happily, not at all re- 
sponsible. Take up the newspapers and 
see them assailing each other, or public 
men, because they have no particular 
views on foreign questions. It is sheer 
childishness, when you come to con- 
sider that we are not responsible for the 
facts. 

If any one attacks me for my political 
opinions on home questions, I recognise 
his perfect right to do it; the more the 
better. Every public man’s language, 
and his acts, and policy should be well 
sifted; but to quarrel with each other 
about a country over which we can exer- 
cise no influence whatever, seems to me 
the most absurd thing in the world. If 
we were a nation that never went to war, 
then as a nation we might with justice, 
perhaps, complain that America is shed- 
ding so much blood; but Iam mute, Iam 
silenced when I recollect that I have been 
protesting against the wars of England 
ever since I came into public life—war 
in India, China, Russia, New Zealand, 
Japan, and all over the world—but I 
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never could succeed in this country in 
preventing bloodshed. We have a fresh 
war every year, upon an average, with 
some country or other, and therefore I 
am mute. I could not say to America, 
‘ Why do you carry on this civil war?’ 
Should I not be subject to the reply, 
‘Take the beam out of your own eye 
before you take the mote out of ours’? I 
should have some ground for using that 
language as compared with some other 
people; but I find those who have been 
the advocates of all these wars against 
which I have been protesting are now 
turning up the whites of their eyes, and 
exclaiming for all the world as if they 
had been Quakers from their birth. 

Now, gentlemen, I have done with 
foreign policy, and I have only spoken 
so much to-night upon these subjects in 
violation of my usual rule, because I say 
that last session was an exceptional one; 
and if I have spoken upon the subject of 
non-intervention, it is because I wish to 
have less to say about it in future, and 
that we may be able to talk upon home 
affairs without this eternal meddling 
abroad to distract our attention and pre- 
vent our doing anything for our own 
people. Iam happy to give you, from 
a very orthodox source, what I consider 
to be very sound doctrine in few words 
with regard to our foreign policy. The 
Edinburgh Review of last month thus 
defines the views of foreign policy which 
have now been accepted by Parliament, 
and the majority of the nation, as to our 
relations with the Continental Powers of 
Europe, and here are the words of the 
orthodox Whig reviewer. It is not my 
language. It was my language some 
years ago, but I am very glad to disap- 
pear altogether now, and place before 
you the much more influential words of 
the Edinburgh reviewer :— 


‘That this country should enter into no 
official discussion and no public engage- 
ments on affairs remotely concerning her- 
self; that she will reserve her power and 
influence for British purposes; that she will 
not pronounce an opinion unless she is 
resolved to support it by action; and that 
she will throw on other States the whole 
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responsibility of acts affecting themselves 
more directly than they affect us.’ 


Now, that is unquestionably a wise and 
sound doctrine. The only wonder is 
that ever anybody should have had any 
opposite opinions to that, and that they 
should have now to pronounce it for the 
first time. That is taking the pledge, 
you know, after the headache in the 
House of Commons, I must say I am 
very glad indeed also to have the oppor- 
tunity of quoting the same orthodox 
publication on another most important 
question. The Reviewer speaks of the 
measures that still require to be carried 
out in England in our domestic policy, 
for which course we shall have time, when 
we give up meddling with everybody’s 
affairs on the face of the earth. Now, 
here are the Reviewer’s own words in 
speaking of the domestic reforms that 
await our attention :— 


‘At home, we have still to apply to land 
and to labour that freedom which has 
worked such marvels in the case of capital 
and commerce.’ 


Bear in mind, that is not my language 
about free trade in land. But I say 
‘Amen’ toit. If I were five-and-twenty 
or thirty, instead of, unhappily, twice 
that number of years, I would take Adam 
Smith in hand—I would not go beyond 
him, I would have no politics in it—I 
would take Adam Smith in hand, and 
I would have a League for free trade in 
Land just as we had a League for free 
trade in Corn. You will find just the 
same authority in Adam Smith for the 
one as for the other ; and if it were only 
taken up as it must be taken up to suc- 
ceed, not as a political, revolutionary, 
Radical, Chartist notion, but taken up 
on politico-economic grounds, the agita- 
tion would be certain to succeed; and 
if you can apply free trade to land and 
to labour too—that is, by getting rid of 
those abominable restrictions in your 
parish settlements, and the like—then, 
I say, the men who do that will have 
done for England probably more than 
we have beén able to do by making free 
trade in corn. 
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Now, allthat has to bedone. Really, 
the chief embarrassment one has in 
meeting one’s constituents once a year 
to talk over so many questions is that 
you cannot logically follow out any 
subject but that you are obliged to break 
off from one to another. As our eloquent 
friend, unhappily, cannot succeed me, 
you will excuse me if I take up ten 
minutes more of your time than I should 
otherwise have done. Besides the ques- 
tion of Reform in Parliament, which lies 
at the bottom of most things, there is 
something for next year which must be 
done, in the way of our finances; and 
it will be done very much asa corollary, 
as already showing the fruits that may 
be reaped from the adoption of our new 
foreign policy. You must needs see this 
reform, if you will onlyavow the principle 
that you are not going to fight for any- 
thing but your interests and honour — 
and by honour I mean, not the honour 
of the barrack-room—for I maintain that 
the honour of this great Christian country 
need never, with a wise Government, 
be dissociated from its interest. But if 
you will only admit that you will never 
fight for anything but a direct question 
of your own honour and interest, I defy 
you to keep up your present establish- 
ment, and spend twenty-five and odd 
millions a year on your army and navy. 
There is no pretence for that; and 
already I see from authoritative quarters 
that there is to be a reduction next year. 
I am glad of it; and I am glad of it very 
much indeed for thesake of Mr. Gladstone, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. 
Gladstone is the best Chancellor of the 
Exchequer England ever had,—and I say 
that, knowing that hehas had amongst his 
predecessors William Pitt. But I am 
going to say that Mr. Gladstone has been 
the most extravagant Chancellor of the 
Exchequer we have ever had. He has 
been a master in the adjustment of the 
burdens of the country ; that is, he found 
the weight placed upon the animal in 
such a way as rendered it the most 
difficult to carry his burden. It was tied 
round his knees, it was fastened to his 
tail, it was hung over his eyes, it blinded 
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him, and impeded him, and lamed him 
at every step. Now, .Mr. Gladstone 
took the burdens off these limbs, and he 
placed them most ingeniously over the 
softest possible pad upon the animal’s 
shoulders. But the beast is carrying the 
burden still, and carrying a great deal 
more than it did before all this beautiful 
process was commenced. We never 
before had a Government that extracted 
from the people ten millions of income 
in a time of peace. People exclaim 
against the American expenditure. A 
friend of mine wrote to me the other 
day, and told me that the Americans 
were spending two millions of dollars a 
day; what did I think of it? Well, I 
said—I think it was rather more, but I 
took him at his own word—if you take 
into account the depreciation of the 
American currency, and at the present 
rate of exchange, the dollar there being 
worth 20d., or 25. here, that was as near 
as I could possibly calculate the amount 
Mr. Gladstone in a time of peace was 
drawing from this country. And, mind 
you, as long as the English people are 
given up to that comfortable compla- 
cency, that they can go abroad only to find 
out objects of pity, they will always be 
persuaded that they are very clever peo- 
ple, and are doing agreat deal better than 
other folks. Why have the Americans 
astonished everybody? Why have they 
laughed to scorn the predictions of all 
your City magnates, all your authorities 
upon finance, who told them that they 
could not go on for six months in their 
war without coming to Europe for a loan? 
How is it, then, the Americans have so 
deceived and disappointed the whole of 
Europe? I'll tell you why. Because the 
Americans never spent—never allowed 
their Government to incur a war expend- 
iture in time of peace. That is the 
whole secret. They were spending from 
fifteen to seventeen millions sterling per 
annum for their Government, for a 
population about. our own size, at the 
time the war broke out; and the saving 
and accumulation that they were thus 
making has enabled them to go through 
this terrific strain. You just take only 
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| ten millions of savings for forty years ; 


add ten millions every year to it for 
compound interest, and at the end you 
will see what a fabulous amount it will 
come to. You will hardly be able to 
calculate the amount. That is just what 
the Americans were doing. What are 
you doing here? You are committed to 
a war expenditure in time of peace, and 
your people are discontented with the 
extravagant expenditure, and the conse- 
quence is, if you were to go into a war, 
you would certainly find yourselves 
comparatively crippled by your previous 
expenditure. 

I hope, therefore, that Mr. Gladstone 
will be enabled, for the next session, to 
make a large reduction in the actual 
expenditure. I do not want any more 
of this delusion about the reduction or 
diminution of particular taxes. I want 
to look at the whole amount of revenue 
the Government is getting from us. For 
instance, here is a very customary piece 
of deception: we are told how many 
Customs and Excise duties have been 
abolished, and how many have been 
reduced, during the last twenty years. 
Yes; but I look at the whole amount 
now paid, and I find that, this year, it 
will be about forty millions sterling more 
than ever we used to pay before these 
reductions began. Now, I say, the 
proper way to look at that is to see how 
the whole amount of the income from 
the taxpayer is reduced; and I hope that 
this next session will not pass without 
Mr. Gladstone doing justice to himself; 
because you must bear in mind that Mr. 
Gladstone has been telling us repeatedly 
that he considers the expenditure exces- 
sive. It is sailing very near the wind 
indeed for any Minister to attempt to 
justify himself in saying, ‘1 am spending 
more money than I think I ought to 
spend; and do you, the people of Eng- 
land, come and try to prevent it.’ But 
I am constrained to say that Mr. Glad- 
stone, by his immense services in other 
directions, is the very man who enables 
the Government to get this money. I 
am perfectly ready to admit that Mr. 
Gladstone has, by his skill in dealing 
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with finance, justified himself, up to this 
time, in remaining in the Cabinet and 
doing what he has done. But I am sure 
he will perceive that he has nearly 
finished his career of manipulating the 
sources of our taxation. He has removed 
every protective duty; he has reduced 
most of the other duties. And though 
I am by no means prepared to say that 
other Chancellors ot the Exchequer may 
not do a great deal more in giving us 
direct instead of indirect taxation, yet, 
as regards the question of protection, 
Mr. Gladstone has finished his work; 
and therefore any further services he 
must render us must be in the reduction 
of expenditure—in taxing us less. He 
must remember, too, what we have 
heard from the other side. Lord Stanley 
intimated, you know, not long ago, that 
he could not see his way to sixty mil- 
lions of expenditure. I think, when 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer sees his 
opponent on the other side—the most 
distinguished member of the Opposition 
—announcing sixty millions, if I were 
Mr. Gladstone I should hurry back to 
that amount as fast as I could, for fear 
of being tripped up by the other side, 
and I would recommend him to take 
advice from that quarter. He has de- 
clared the present expenditure to be 
profligate—I think ‘profligate expend- 
iture’ is the term he used—and I know 
Mr. Disraeli talked of bloated arma- 
ments; so that we have the whole thing 
condemned all round. Mr. Gladstone 
makes an appeal to the British public. 
I do not know how the British public 
can interfere in the arrangement of his 
Budget in the House of Commons; but, 
as there is to be a general election next 
year, I advise him to appeal to the 
British public at the general election on 
the question of taxation as the way to 
give them a chance of expressing thejr 
opinion, and 1 am very much inclined 
to think that is the only way the British 
public can interfere in the matter. 

But I consider the House of Commons 
to be a great deal more extravagant than 
the Government. That is my experience. 
I once stated it in the House. Since I 
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have been in the House, we have voted 
upwards of five hundred millions sterling 
for the army and navy services ; and I 
never saw one item of a single shilling 
reduced in all that time; though I have 
constantly known items increased. Last 
session the Government proposed to save 
200,000/, by not calling out the yeomanry ; 
but the country gentlemen went up, and 
compelled them to give the money. 
The House of Commons is more ex- 
travagant than the Government, and is 
always urging them to expenditure. 
But if Mr. Gladstone will invite the 
British public to speak in the only way 
in which they can exercise their voices, 
at the general election, I am quite sure 
they will support him, and not support 
any other Government that attempts to 
oppose him in the reduction of expend- 
iture. What is the obvious remedy for 
this state of the House of Commons? 
We all know that the House of Com- 
mons wants an infusion of the popular 
element. I see before me middle-class 
men, and I see beyond the operatives. 
Now, you are told, and some of you 
persuade yourselves, that the middle- 
class govern the House of Commons. 
It is a great delusion. The middleclass 
element is very small in the House of 
Commons, and it is getting less and less. 
We are becoming more and more a rich 
man’s club. That is just it. What you 
want is a greater infusion of the popular 
element, and you cannot have that unless 
you have an enlargement of the political 
rights of the people. And I would 
advise the middle class not to allow this 
to be dealt with as a working man’s 
question. The middle class themselves 
are interested in having a reform of Par- 
liament, in order that their influence 
should be felt there, for it is not much 
felt there now, I assure you; we area 
very small ingredient. The world is not 
standing still, and you must not stand 
still. A friend of mine the other day said 
to me, ‘I will lay a wager that the blacks 
in America have votes before the English 
working-man.’ Well, now, I should 
not like to see that—I don’t think that 
that would be becoming in this country, 
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which has boasted of itself as being in 
the van of free nations. But of this I 
am quite sure—and I say it to the middle 
class here—you cannot with safety exclude 
the great mass of the working people 
from a participation in the suffrage ; for, 
recollect, this question never before got 
into the position it isin now. You have 
had several successive Governments in 
their Queen’s Speeches recommending a 
reform of Parliament with the view of 
increasing the number of votes in this 
country. But nothing is done, and the 
mass of the people feel that they are 
trifled with. There is nothing that breeds 
such a resentment in the great mass of 
the people—all history shows it—as a 
sense of having been betrayed. You 
will find in all history that the mass of 
the people are magnanimous and forgiv- 
ing for everything else but the conviction 
—sometimes erroneous—of having been 
betrayed. 

The working classes are very signifi- 
cantly silent upon the subject of the 
suffrage. That is something new; and 
if they did not move at all, I should say 
that that was an additional reason to the 
middle class why they ought to move in 
the matter; because times and circum- 
stances do come—they always turn up 
once in twenty or thirty years—when 
there must be an appeal to the whole 
mass of the community; when the power 
of the nation really falls into the hands 
of the mass of the people, as it always 
is virtually in their hands, whenever 
they choose to exercise it. Now, it is 
not desirable that you should leave the 
mass of the people with a grievance 
not a grievance of their own creating, a 
grievance for which they can convict you 
upon your own declarations. Itis your 
Government, the middle class, it is your 
Sovereign, speaking through her Prime 
Minister, who dictate the public policy; 
it is they who have told the working 
people that they ought to have the vote, 
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and who have trifled with them for ten 
or fifteen years, while nothing is done. 
I say there is danger in it; and the shape 
which the controversy is taking is, to 
my mind, very undesirable; it now takes 
the broad aspect of a question whether 
the working classes as a whole should 
be enfranchised, or whether they should 
not. But it never presented itself in that 
way before, because we all know that in 
olden times, in the times of the guilds, 
the working classes were represented in 
many forms. You had boroughs, with 
scot and lot suffrage; you had in the 
City of London, for instance, guilds 
where every man belonging to a certain 
business had a right to exercise his fran- 
chise as a freeman. And do you sup- 
pose, now, it is possible that, in an age 
when the principles of political economy 
have elevated the working class above 
the place they ever filled before, and 
when that elevation is constantly in- 
creased by discoveries and the inven- 
tions of machinery, that you can perma- 
nently exclude the whole mass of the 
working people from the franchise? 
You say you must not give them the 
whole power. Well, they answer, 
‘You giveus none.’ And I say it is the 
interest and duty of the ruling class of 
this country, and of the middle class who 
are supposed to have power, that it is 
their interest as soon as possible to solve 
that question, and that there is danger 
in allowing it to go on unsolved. 

You know, gentlemen, I never pero- 
rate; when I have done I leave off, and 
sitdown. On this occasion I most cor- 
dially thank you. When I came into this 
room I confess I felt daunted, for I did 
not believe I could have talked so as to 
be heard by this whole assembly ; but 
your kindness and your exceeding in- 
dulgence has made the task pleasant to 
me, and I thank you for the manner in 
which you have received and listened 
to me. 
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[On June 3, 1853, Sir Charles Wood introduced his India Bill. 


Lord Stanley moved an 


Amendment, the object of which was to delay the measure, but this Amendment 


was rejected by 182 votes: 322 to 140. 
minority. ] 


I Do not know whether I should have 
-deemed it necessary to address the House 
myself but for the circumstance of my 
having served upon the Committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into the Government 
of our Indian territories; but, before 
troubling the House with the fewremarks 
which I feel bound to make, I should 
wish to offer an observation on the ques- 
tion which has just been asked by my 
hon. Friend the Member for Ashton- 
under-Lyne (Mr. Hindley). With regard 
to the conduct of that Committee, allu- 
sion had been made to its proceedings 
during the last Parliament, and it isallow- 
able to speak of that Parliament as one 
would speak of the Long Parliament, 
without offence to the House, since it has 
passed away and is now matter of history. 
Now, I feel bound to say, that during 
that Parliament the conduct of that Com- 
mittee was not such as to entitle it to be 
cited as an authority, or to inspire any 
very great degree of confidence in its 
action. 

That Committee was appointed to in- 
quire into the important question of the 
Government of India, and it was divided 
into eight heads. The first was the ques- 
tion as to the machinery by which the | 
Government, of India was carried on. 
Upon that head the Committee examined 


Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright were in the 


eighteen witnesses, every one of whom 
had been officially in the employment 
of the Court of Directors or of the 
Board of Control, or had been in some 
manner connected with one or other of 
those services ; and, after the examina- 
tion of those persons, the Committee came 
to a kind of qualified Resolution ap- 
proving the conduct of the Government 
of India. In my opinion, at a future 
period, if some dusky agitator on the 
banks of the Ganges should want to find 
a grievance in the conduct of the British 
Legislature towards the Hindoo popu- 
lation, he would cite the fact which I 
have just mentioned, and he would find 
it potent to raise the indignation of the 
population, fora more unfair proceeding 
was never pe:petrated by any tribunal 
calling itself impartial. I will mention, 
as requested by the hon. Member for 
Montrose(Mr. Hume), that in that Com- 
mittee there were two Members who 
voted against that Resolution. 

But, before the Committee in the pre- 
sent Parliament has proceeded to the ex- 
tent of half their inquiry, it is announced 
to the House that the Government 
measure on the subject is prepared, 
Now, I will confess that from the time 
that this announcement was made, I have 
myself never attended that Committee, 
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for although I always try, when serving 
upon any Committee, to be as assidu- 
ous as any member of it, yet I consider 
that from the moment the Government 
has taken up this question it has passed 
from the hands of the Committee. I 
see no good that we can do in collecting 
facts and information for the Government 
of India, seeing that they are generally 
obtained from persons who come from 
India, or who have been employed there, 
and who are moreaccessible to the Indian 
authorities. It is my opinion that the 
whole case is prejudged, and that a ver- 
dict has been brought in without going 
through the preliminaries of atrial ; and 
I must decline, except under the express 
order of this House, to attend that Com- 
mittee for the future, or in any way to 
sanction such a course of proceeding. 

The question at issue now is—whether 
the subject shall be postponed; and, if 
it be decided that such is to be the course 
pursued, I will willingly return to my 
duties in the Committee, and give my 
constant attention to the inquiry, which 
should, I must say, be one of consider- 
able importance in deciding the question. 
The House is now called upon to decide 
whether the present Bill shall pass, or 
whether the subject shall be postponed 
for two years, leaving the Government 
of India, in the interim, just as it is at 
present. I wish to state now, once for 
all, that I do not consider it a party 
question. The hon. Member for North 
Staffordshire (Mr. Adderley) complains 
that I and my friends have taken too 
material a view of the question, as af- 
fecting the interests of Lancashire and 
the other manufacturing districts. Now, 
if that were true, it cannot be said that 
we have taken up the question in a party 
spirit; but, as far as I am acquainted 
with the feelings of the people of Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire, I believe they are 
generally in favour of postponement. 

In my opinion, the subject is one 
which calls for .further inquiry, more 
particularly as regards the Home Go- 
vernment of India. The problem to 
solve is, whether a single or a double 
government would be most advant- 
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ageous; and, in considering that point, 
Iam met by this difficulty—that I cannot 
see that the present form of government 
is a double government at all. I have 
endeavoured to find out what are the 
powers of the East India Directory, 
which entitle them to be called a Govern- 
ment, and I have looked through the 
Charter Act to see what controlling 
power is bestowed upon them, and, with 
the exception of the disposal of the 
patronage, there is no power granted to 
them by Act of Parliament. The Act 
leaves the whole controlling power to 
the Board of Commissioners for man- 
aging the affairs of India. I, therefore, 
look upon the Court of Directors, not as 
a Government, but as nothing besides a 
screen, behind which the real Government 


; is hid. It is because I wish to get rid of 


that screen, and that the real Govern- 
ment may stand before the House and 
the world in its proper character, and 
take upon its shoulders the responsibility 
of the misgovernment of India—if there 
be any—that I want to have this matter 
simplified, and to do away with the 
double government, that is, to bring into 
office the real Government of India. 
There has been much misapprehension 
with regard to this double government. 
Till the last year or two, I do not believe 
that anybody understood it at all. Lord 
Hardinge spoke of it as a mystery, and 
said it was looked upon as a mystery in 
India; and he mentioned the instance 
of an officer of rank in India, who had 
written an indignant letter to the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control in reference 
to a communication of the Secret Com- 
mittee of the Court of Directors, express- 
ing his amazement at the conduct of that 
Committee; and he was only restrained 
from sending it by Lord Hardinge telling 
him that the Secret Committee of the 
Board of Directors was the President of 
the Board of Control himself. Many 
persons whose opinions on the affairs of 
India are most authoritative, in reality do 
not know what the double government 
really is. Mr. Marshman, the conductor 
of the Friend of India, a strong advocate 
of ‘things as they are,’ when fairly 
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probed and pushed on the subject, shows 
that he, who was instructing them all, 
and sending pamphlets to al) the Mem- 
bers of the Legislature, has very little 
fundamental knowledge of what this 
Government is. Part of the evidence 
given by this gentleman is so illustrative 
of this, that I hope the House will per- 
mit me to read an extract :— 


‘In seeking to acquaint yourself with the 
form of Government for India, you would 
resort exclusively to the Act of Parliament 
under which the present Government of 
India is constituted ?—Yes. 

‘Do you find that by this Act of Parlia- 
ment any discretionary powers are vested 
in the Court of Directors, except with re- 
ference to the disposal of the patronage ?— 
I should think they are responsible to the 
Board of Control. 

‘Admitting that the Court of Directors 
have no uncontrolled power in the Govern- 
ment of India, how can you make them 
responsible either to Parliament or to the 
people of India ?—It was the intention of 
the Act to confer certain powers upon them, 
and to give a control over the exercise of 
those powers to the Board of Control. 

‘You admit that, unless a party has 
power entrusted to it, it cannot be respons- 
ible for the exercise of its power?—No; I 
can, therefore, only say that they are re- 
sponsible for the exercise of all the powers 
given to them in that Act. 

‘You say still that this Act was intended 
to vest a certain power in the East India 
Company ?—There must have been some 
object in view in creating the present Go- 
vernment of the East India Company. 

‘You say you believe that the intention 
of Parliament was to give certain powers 
to the East India Company; having ad- 
mitted that no such powers exist, except in 
the disposal of patronage, you would admit 
that, if Parliament bad such an object, it 
has failed to accomplish it?p—That very 
much depends upon the working of the 
system Although Parliament may have 
exempted nothing from the control of the 
Board of Control, yet it is certain that the 
Court of Directors were intended to bea 
body employed in the administration of the 
affairs of India. 

‘To the extent of the disposal of patron- 
age ?—Not merely to the extent of the dis- 
posal of patronage, because the patronage 
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of the Court of Directors consists only in 
appointment to service, and not in appoint- 
ment to office. The great patronage lies 
in the hands of the Governor-General and 
the Governors of the various Presidencies. 
All the patronage which the Court has to 
dispose of is the appointment to writerships 
and cadetships. 

‘Will you explain to the Committee 
what power the Court of Directors have 
under this Charter Act beyond the disposal 
of patronage ?—I cannot exactly speak to 
that, because I have not seen the interior 
working of the system of either the Court 
of Directors or the Board of Control. 

‘I only wish for an answer founded 
upon this Act of Parliament for the govern- 
ment of India?—All I can say is, if this 
Act of Parliament was intended to give 
them no power whateverexcept the disposal 
of patronage, it could not be considered an 
Act for vesting the administration of affairs 
in the hands of the East India Company.’ 


This great oracle of the East India 
Company himself admits that, if there 
is no power vested in the Court of Di- 
rectors but that of the patronage, there 
is really no government vested in them 
at all. Now, all this mystery is pro- 
ductive of the greatest evils. You have 
been simplifying the procedure, and get- 
ting rid of fictitious forms, in your own 
Courts of Law recently. You have 
banished John Doe and Richard Roe 
from your Courts; but here you still 
have John Doe and Richard Roe in the 
Government of India. Then what is the 
advantage of such a system? Is it for 
the benefit either of the people of Eng- 
land or of India? On this subject I 
would refer to the evidence of a gentle- 
man, the most remarkable for ability 
among all the able men who have been 
brought before the Committee by the 
Court of Directors, who has filled very 
high offices in India—I1 mean Mr. 
Halliday. This gentleman—speaking 
in the face of the Court of Directors—in 
the very presence of his employers and 
masters-—having stated that the Charter, 
giving a twenty years’ lease to the East 
India Company, was considered by the 
natives of India as farming them out, 
was subjected, on account of the use of 
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this word ‘farming,’ to a great deal of 
cross-examination :— 


‘You used the expression ‘‘ farming the 
Government ;" do you believe the people 
of India think the Government of India is 
farmed to the Company in the same sense 
that the taxes were farmed at the period 
you allude to?—They use precisely the 
same word in speaking of the renewal of 
the Charter. They will talk with you as to 
the probability of the ‘‘jarch”’ or ‘‘ farm ” 
being renewed; and, as far as I know, 
they have no other term to express it. 

‘Is not that merely through the infirmity 
of their language; have they any word 
which signifies ‘‘ delegation” 2—They may 
have; I speak of the fact, and their use of 
the term carries with it a corresponding 
idea, 

‘ How would you translate ‘‘ delegation” 
into Hindostanee; might not ‘‘jarch”’ be 
a fair translation of that term ?—It would 
rather signify ‘‘ farm”’ or ‘‘ lease.” 

‘You said that, in fact, the Government 
was that of the Crown, and that the natives, 
as they become more enlightened, will 
more and more understand it to be so ?— 
It is the case. 

‘As they become more and more en- 
lightened, will not the mischief which you 
consider arises from their notion of a farm 
disappear of itselff—It may be in that 
sense, no doubt, and does; and yet there 
arises a proportionate weakness to the 
Government from their seeing that the 
body held up as their apparent governors 
are not their real governors. Without 
wishing to speak irreverently, it has some- 
what the appearance of a sham.’ 


Mr. Halliday, in my opinion, disposed 
of the whole question as regarded the 
interests of India, and of this country 
also, if we wish to govern India cheaply 
and beneficially. He said,— 


‘If you were to change the system, and 
to govern India in the name of the Crown, 
you would immensely add to the reverence 
which the people of India would have for 
your Government, and increase the stability 
of your Empire in the Eastern world.’ 


Mr. Marshman himself, though he did 
not speak of carryifig on the Government 
of India under the Crown, distinctly 
and repeatedly laid it down that the 
Government of India should be carried 
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on in one office; that the President of 
the Board of Control, or whoever was 
the responsible Minister of India, should 
sit in the same room with those who 
constitute the Council, (now the Court 
of Directors in Leadenhall-street,) and 
should communicate with them orally, 
instead of by correspondence, as at 
present. 

But what are the evils of this delusive 
form of Government? The first and 
greatest of all is this, that public opinion 
is diverted from the subject ; that en- 
lightened public opinion is not brought 
to bear on Indian questions, which would 
be the case if India were governed in 
the name of the Crown, in just the same 
way as the Colonies have been. It 
might be answered, that if India were 
governed as the Colonies have been, it 
would be governed badly; but if any 
good has arisen from our government of 
the Colonies, it has come from enlight- 
ened public opinion, emanating from 
this country, and chiefly brought to bear 
on our Colonial Minister in this House. 
If there be any hope for the amelioration 
of India, it must come from the same 
source ; and I want the Indian Govern- 
ment to have such a tangible, visible 
form, that the public opinion of this 
country may be able to reach it, and 
that there may be no mask or screen 
before it as now. With an enlightened 
public opinion brought to bear more 
directly on the affairs of India, there will 
be a better chance of avoiding that 
source of all fiscal embarrassment, con- 
stant wars, and constant annexation of 
territory. In other parts of the world, 
no Minister of the Crown would take 
credit for offering to annex territory any- 
where. On the west coast of Africa, it 
might not be less profitable to extend 
our territory than in Burmah; yet a 
Resolution of a Committee of this House, 
many years ago, forbad the extension of 
our territories in tropical countries. 
When an adventurous gentleman, Sir 
James Brooke, went out and took pos- 
session of some territory on the coast of 
Borneo, the enlightened Government of 
Sir Robert Peel and his colleagues 
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resolutely resisted all attempts to induce 
them to occupy any territory there. 
Recently, when it was announced in this 
House that orders had been given to 
the admiral on that station that on no 
account should any fresh territory be 
acquired, the announcement was received 
with loud cheering. We had arrived at 
a point when public opinion in this 
House and the country would prevent 
any such thing ; and I believe the lead- 
ing statesmen on both sides would reso- 
“utely set themselves against any extension 
of our territory in tropical countries. 

Then how is it that this goes on con- 
stantly in India, to the loss and dilapid- 
ation of its finances? With a declaration 
in the journals of this House, and in an 
Act of Parliament never repealed, that 
the honour and interest of this country 
were concerned in not extending its 
territory in the East, these continual 
annexations still go on in India. Why 
do these things happen? It is because 
at the present time all the authority in 
these matters is left virtually in the hands 
of the Governor-General of India. I 
say virtually, because I believe they rest, 
in point of law, with the President 
of the Board of Control. Nothing can 
be more conclusive than the distinctness 
of the avowal of Lord Broughton, 
that he was responsible for the war in 
Affghanistan; and the declaration of 
Lord Ellenborough, that when he was 
President of that Board, he knew that 
he governed India. I am, therefore, 
astonished, when I hear the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Herries) state, 
that neither he nor his predecessors in 
office were responsible for the wars in 
India, but that the Governor-General is 
responsible for them. 

When there exist such differences of 
opinion on such an important question— 
a question which involves not only the 
fate of India but of England—is it not 
high time to come to some definite un- 
derstanding on the subject? Is it not 
right, when such differences of opinion 
exist between men of the highest author- 
ity, that there should be a little delay, 
in order that we may all come to an 
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understanding on so vital a point? Prac- 
tically, I believe that these things are 
carried on in India, where the Governor- 
General is surrounded by an atmosphere 
of a warlike tendency—where the mere 
rumour of war is received with favour by 
all who constitute public opinion in that 
country. Even Lord Dalhousie himself 
has so far given in to this spirit as to 
make a declaration, that— 


‘In the exercise of a wise and sound 
policy, the British Government is bound 
not to put aside such rightful opportunities 
of acquiring territory or revenue as may 
from time to time present themselves.’ 


Yet this is said in the teeth of an Act 
of Parliament which declares that it is 
contrary to sound policy to annex any 
more territory to our dominions in the 
East. And this declaration of Lord 
Dalhousie came out before the declara- 
tion of the President of the United States, 
General Pierce, who made a qualified 
statement that the United States would 
annex territory by every just and lawful 
means. We can be very censorious when 
we hear of such a declaration being made 
by the President of another State, but 
we do not attach the same importance to 
what is said by Lord Dalhousie. How 
is this? If Lord Dalhousie had been in 
any responsible position in this House, 
or had stood in the character of a Colo- 
nial Minister, he could have been asked 
for an explanation, and might have been 
reminded that such declarations are not 
in accordance with the views and inter- 
ests of the nation. It is, however, my 
firm belief, that nothing will awaken the 
people of this country to a proper sense 
of their responsibility and peril in the 
East, but a due appreciation of the state 
and prospects of the revenue of that 
country. There can be no doubt that 
in India the extension of our territories 
is popular among the servants of the 
Company. In one of the most influen- 
tial organs of the Indian Government it 
is stated, — 

‘Every one out of England is now ready 


to acknowledge that the whole of Asia, 
from the Indus to the Sea of Ochotzk, is 
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destined to become the patrimony of that 
race which the Normans thought, six cen- 
turies ago, they had finally crushed, but 
which now stands at the head of European 
civilisation. We are placed, it is said, by 
the mysterious but unmistakable designs 
of Providence, in command of Asia; and 
the people of England must not lay the 
flattering unction to their souls, that they 
can escape from the responsibility of this 
lofty and important position, by simply 
denouncing the means by which England 
has attained it.’ 


When asked if Calcutta was a good cen- 
tral station for the metropolis of India, 
Mr. Marshman, the proprietor of the 
above newspaper, stated to the Com- 
mittee that— 

‘It may not be at present, but it will be 
a good central station when we extend our 
dominion eastward.’ 


This shows the projects which the most 
influential men in India have in view. 

I will now refer to the Secret Com- 
mittee of the India House. I should 
like to have the cross-examination of 
every Member of that House, and to ask 
them what they do know of this Secret 
Committee. It is composed of three 
gentlemen from the Board of Directors, 
to whom all the communications from 
the Board of Control are made. It is in 
the power of the President of the Board 
of Control to sit down and write an 
order to annex China, and send that 
order to these three Gentlemen, who 
form what is called the Secret Commit- 
tee at the India House; and they are 
obliged to send the order to India, for 
prosecution by the Governor-General. 
They may altogether disapprove of the 
order, but nevertheless they are com- 
pelled to send it to India. Mr. Melvill, 
Secretary to the East India Company, 
stated, that in all cases of declaration of 
war, it is within the power of the Board 
of Control to act through the Secret 
Committee, without the concurrence of 
the Court of Directors—that orders may 
be sent out by the President of the 
Board, through the Secret Committee, 
to annex the Burman or Chinese Empire 
to India, without the English people 
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knowing anything about the order. The 
Court of Directors cannot know it. On 
the question being asked, — 

‘How are the English people to know 
it, if the Court of Directors do not know 
it?’ his reply was—‘ Till it comes back 
from India, till it is a fazt accompli, or the 
result of the orders is ascertained, they 
cannot know it.’ 


Now, what is the practical effect of 
this state of things? The Court of Di-. 
rectors are often attacked for not making 
railways and works of irrigation; and I 
think they deserve the charges brought 
against them, so long as they submit to 
the humiliation of their present condi- 
tion. How can they be expected to make 
railways and other public works, when 
they cannot prevent the President of the 
Board of Control, or the Governor-Gen- 
eral, at any time wasting the substance 
in war which should be applied to these 
improvements? Suppose that some of 
the twenty-four Directors should sit 
down, having 4,000,000/. surplus, which 
the hon. Member for Guildford (Mr. 
Mangles) spoke of, and a surplus of 
2,000,000/. a year besides, for the pur- 
pose of devising plans of railways, and 
other works for India? Suppose that 
they have the maps and plans before 
them, and that they have called in the 
assistance of such able engineers as Mr. 
Locke and Mr. Stephenson? At that 
very time a letter may come from the 
office of the President of the Board ot 
Control requiring them to send out an 
order to Lord Dalhousie to fit out an 
expedition to Rangoon for the conquest 
of Burmah; and when that is done, then 
adieu to the railways and the fabulous 
4,000,000/. which the hon. Member for 
Guildford speaks of. But the most ridi- 
culous part of the matter is, that the 
gentlemen of the Secret Committee, 
looking over these surveys, plans, and 
maps, and knowing the orders sent from 
the Board of Control, must be perfectly 
aware that all this is a mere waste of 
time; and yet they dare not tell their 
own colleagues, and they must remain 
in complete ignorance till they learn how 
the matter stands, by the arrival of the 
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Indian mail. Under such circumstances, 
they do not deserve the name of a Go- 
vernment. 

And what can be the motive for in- 
ducing these twenty-four gentlemen to 
endure being taunted with the evils of a 
system under which they are held to be 
responsible, and yet are not trusted with 
power? The reward which they receive 
for submitting to this humiliation is the 
patronage of India, and this is another 
evil arising from the system of double 
government. Now, it is one of the evils 
of this system, that the patronage is ina 
great many instances given to Europeans, 
where it ought to be given to natives. 
But as the Court of Directors are paid 
by patronage and not by stipends, they, 
of course, dispose of that patronage to 
their friends in this country. I want te 
see a large number of natives brought 
into the employment of the Government. 
(Hear.) Yes; but the same thing was 
promised in 1833, and it was contem- 
plated in the Act of Parliament, but it 
was never carried out, and it never will 
be, as long as the patronage is disposed 
of in its present form. But if we get rid 
of the double government, and make the 
Minister for India responsible for the 
government of India, then public opinion 
in this country will be brought to bear 
upon him, and he will be invited to dis- 
tribute more of his patronage amongst 
the natives, because the people of this 
country will not endure that the vast 
patronage of India shall be in the hands 
of the Minister of the Crown for distri- 
buting amongst his political supporters 
here. 

I have been particularly struck with 
the overwhelming evidence which is 
given as to the fitness of the natives of 
India for high offices and employments. 
Nothing comes out clearer before the 
Committee than this—that the natives 
are well fitted to hold the higher class of 
offices. It was stated that ninety-seven 
per cent. of the judicial cases were dis- 
posed of by them. But they are em- 
ployed to do the humblest work, at low 
and insufficient salaries. I wish to see 
some of the offices, which are now filled 
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by Europeans, at salaries from 2,000/. 
to 3,000/. a year, filled by natives at half 
that stipend, which will be as much 
to them as double the amount to the 
Europeans who receive it. All the great 
authorities in Indian matters, Munro, 
Metcalfe, Malcolm, and Elphinstone, 
advocate the distribution of patronage to 
the natives. I was greatly struck with 
the answer of Sir G. Clerk to a question 
on this point. He says, that the natives 
are perfectly competent to decide cases 
and settle differences. Mr. Halliday also 
gave evidence to the same effect. But 
the only way of ensuring the employ- 
ment of natives in the higher offices is to 
take away the patronage from the Court 
of Directors. 

I will now call the attention of the 
House to a point of considerable import- 
ance, which was strikingly illustrated by 
the facts attending the commencement 
of the Burmese war in which we are 
nowengaged. It is another fact, which 
is a proof of the precipitancy with 
which the measure has been brought 
forward, and I believe it has not beer 
noticed before in the course of the debate. 
I wish to refer to the state of the rela- 
tions between the vessels of war in the 
Indian waters and the Government of 
India; and, in illustration of what I 
mean, I beg leave to state what has taken 
place on the breaking out of this war. 
In the month of July, 1851, a small 
British vessel arrived at Rangoon, the 
captain of which was charged with 
throwing a pilot overboard, and robbing 
him of 500 rupees. The case was brought 
before the Governor of Rangoon; and, 
after undergoing a great many hardships, 
the captain was mulcted in the amount 
of rupees. A month after this, another 
English vessel arrived, having on board 
two coolies from the Mauritius, who 
secreted themselves in the vessel when 
she left. On their arrival, they said that 
the captain had murdered one of the 
crew during the voyage. The captain 
was tried for this, and he was mulcted 
also. An application was made to the 
Governor-General for redress, and a 
demand was made on the Burmese 
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authorities to the amount of 1,900/. for 
money extorted, for demurrage of the 
vessels, and other injuries inflicted. The 
Governor-General ordered an investiga- 
tion of the case, and he awarded 920/. 
as sufficient. At this time there was 
lying in the Hooghly a vessel of war com- 
manded by Commodore Lambert, and 
the Governor-General thought that the 
presence of this vessel afforded a good 
opportunity for obtaining redress. The 
House should understand that there was 
no other case to be redressed than these 
two; that the parties in them were 
British subjects, and that the Governor 
of Rangoon did not adjudicate between 
Burmese subjects and British subjects. 
Commodore Lambert was furnished with 
very precise instructions indeed. He was 
first to make inquiry as to the validity 
of the original claim, and, if he found 
that it was well founded, he was to apply 
to the Governor of Rangoon for redress ; 
and, in case of a refusal on his part, he 
was furnished with a letter from the 
Governor-General to the King of Ava, 
to be sent up by him to the capital ; and 
he was then to proceed to the Persian 
Gulf, for which place he was under 
orders. He was told not to commit any 
act of hostility, ifredress was refused, till 
he had heard again from the Governor- 
General. These were very proper and 
precise instructions. On the arrival of 
the Commodore at Rangoon, he was met 
by boats filled with British subjects, who 
complained of the conduct of the Go- 
vernor of Rangoon. Ifthe House wishes 
for an amusing description of the British 
subjects of Rangoon, I would recommend 
them toread Lord Ellenborough’s sketch 
of them in a speech which he delivered 
in the House of Lords. Rangoon is, 
it appears, the Alsatia of Asia, and is 
filled by all the abandoned characters 
whom the other parts of India are too 
hot to hold. Commodore Lambert re- 
ceived the complaints of all these people; 
and he sent off the letter to the King of 
Ava at once, which he was instructed to 
send only in case redress was refused ; 
and he made no inquiry with respect to 
the original cause of the dispute, and 
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the validity of the claims put forward. 
He also sent a letter from himself to the 
Prime Minister of the King of Ava, and 
demanded an answer in thirty-five days. 
The post took from ten to twelve days 
to go to Ava, and at the end of twenty- 
six days an answer came back from the 
King to the Governor-General, and to 
Commodore Lambert from the Prime 
Minister. It was announced that the 
Governor of Rangoon was dismissed, and 
that anew Governor was appointed, who 
would be prepared to look into thematter 
in dispute, and adjust it. Commodore 
Lambert sent off the King of Ava’s letter 
to the Governor-General, with one from 
himself, stating that he had no doubt the 
King of Ava and his Government meant 
to deal fairly by them. Meantime, the 
new Governor of Rangoon came down 
in great state, and Commodore Lambert 
sent three officers on shore with a letter 
to him. The letter was sent at twelve 
o’clock in the day, and when they arrived 
at the house they were refused admit- 
tance, on the plea that the Governor was 
asleep. It was specifically stated that 
the officers were kept waiting a quarter 
of an hour in the sun. At the end of 
that quarter of an hour they returned to 
the ship, and, without waiting a minute 
longer, Commodore Lambert, notwith- 
standing that he had himself declared 
that he had no doubt justice would be 
done, ordered the port to be blockaded, 
having first directed the British residents 
to come on board. During the night, 
he seized the only vessel belonging to 
the King of Ava, which he towed out 
to sea. 

This brings me to the point to which 
I am desirous of calling the attention of 
the House. Lord Dalhousie had no 
power to give orders to Commodore 
Lambertin that station ; he could merely 
request and solicit the co-operation of 
the commanders of the Queen’s forces, 
Just as we might solicit the co-operation 
of a friendly foreign Power. See what 
the effect of this system is. If Commo- 
dore Lambert had been sent out with 
orders from the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, he would not have dared to 
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deviate from them in the slightest re- 
spect, much less to commence a war. 
Owing, however, to the anomalous system 
existing in India, Commodore Lambert 
felt at liberty to act on his own respons- 
ibility; and hence the Burmese war. 
Why has not this blot been hit upon by 
the framers of the present Bill? Can 
there be a stronger proof of the undue 
precipitancy with which the Govern- 
ment measure has been introduced than 
this — that it leaves the great defect 
which I have pointed out—a defect lead- 
ing to results of immense gravity—un- 
cured? The Government cannot plead 
ignorance; they cannot allege that their 
attention had not been directed to the 
matter. On the 25th of March, Lord 
Ellenborough referred to the subject in 
the House of Lords; and on that occa- 
sion Lord Broughton, who had just left 
office, stated that he had received an 
official communication from Lord Dal- 
housie relative to the anornalous charac- 
ter of the relations subsisting between 
the Governor-General and the Queen’s 
commanders, and expressing a hope that 
the evil would be corrected in the forth- 
coming Charter Act. But there is 
nothing on this important subject in the 
present Bill; and is not this another 
ground for delay till we have obtained 
further information ? 

I have now to say a few words on the 
subject of the finances of India; and, 
in speaking on this subject, I cannot 
separate the finances of India from those 
of England. If the finances of the Indian 
Government receive any severe and 
irreparable check, will not the resources 
of England be called upon to meet the 
emergency, and to supply the deficiency ? 
Three times during the present century 
the Court of Directors has called on the 
House of Commons to enable them to 
get rid of the difficulties which pressed 
upon them. And do you suppose, that 
if such a case were to occur again, that 
England would refuse her aid? Why, 
the point of honour, if there were no 
other reason, would compel us to do so. 
Do you not hear it said, that your Indian 
Empire is concerned in keeping the 
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Russians out of Constantinople, which 
is, by the way, 6,000 miles distant from 
Calcutta; and if we are raising outworks 
at a distance of 6,000 miles, let no man 
say that the finances of England are not 
concerned in the financial condition of 
India. The hon. Member for Guildford 
(Mr. Mangles), referring to this subject 
on Friday night, spoke in a tone that 
rather surprised me; he taxed those who 
opposed the measure with a readiness to 
swallow anything, and twitted my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Bright) with saying that the 
debt of India, contracted since the last 
Charter Act, was 20,000,000/. The 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Mangles) said it 
was only 9,000,000/7. There has, he 
said, been 13,000, 000/. increase of debt, 
but that there was 4,000,000/. of reserve 
in the Exchequer. I will quote the 
evidence of Mr. Melvill, who signed all 
the papers that have come before the 
Committee on this point. Mr. Melvill, 
being asked what the amount of the debt 
was, says :—‘ The amount of the debt is 
over 20,000,000/7,’ After this answer of 
Mr. Melvill, what becomes of the state- 
ment of the hon. Member for Guildford? 
But I must say that there is a very great 
difference in the opinions and statements 
of Indian authorities. The evidence of 
Mr. Prinsep was different from that of 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Mangles) ; 
that of the hon. Gentleman was different 
from the opinion of the hon. Member 
for Honiton (Sir J. Hogg); that of Mr. 
Melvill was different from all of them, 
and Mr. Melvill was sometimes of a dif- 
ferent opinion from his own papers. I 
want to give youan opportunity of making 
up your minds on this subject, and of 
correcting the statements that come be- 
fore you, for you are to judge of the 
financial results of your management of 
India. 

The honourable Baronet the Member 
for Honiton stated the deficiency at 
15,344,000/. ; but he has not taken into 
the account, as he was bound to do, the 
sum realised by the commercial assets of 
the Company. Three or four years sub- 
sequently to the renewal of the Charter, 
in 1833, the Company’s assets, consisting 
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of ships, stock, &c., were sold, and 
realised 12,661,000/, What people want 
in taking stock, is to know how much 
richer or poorer they are as compared 
with the last time of striking the balance ; 
and yet these gentlemen kept out of view 
a sum of upwards of 12,000,000/., which 
they have consumed, exhausted, and 
spent ; and they say that there is only 
a deficiency of 15,344,000/., when, in 
fact, there is a deficiency of 28,000, 000/., 
as compared with the former period. 
The hon. Member for Guildford shakes 
his head; but I appeal to the House 
whether those who are entrusted with the 
affairs of the East India Company, and 
who cannot take stock in a way to satisfy 
any Commissioner of Bankruptcy in the 
case of the humblest retail trader, are 
entitled to manage the vast concerns 
with which they are now entrusted ? 
The amount, then, of defalcation, in the 
last nineteen or twenty years, has been 
28,000, 000/. ; and, if things are to go on 
in the same way for the next twenty 
years, we should have a debt very nearly 
approaching 100,000,000/. But the worst 
part of the case is, that whereas in former 
instances, when this question has been 
discussed, there was something very bad 
indeed in the present and the past, yet 
the House was always told that there 
was something in the future to be ap- 
pealed to which would compensate for 
all previous calamities ; but now it isa 
remarkable circumstance, that, while 
there is nothing satisfactory in the past, 
still less is there anything consolatory in 
the prospects for the future. The hon. 
Member for Honiton has told the House, 
that, with respect to one essential item 
of Indian revenue—that of opium—he 
considers it in peril. That hon. Gentle- 
man does not seem to see how he is 
changing his tone, and assuming two 
characters in the course of his speech, 
when dealing with the future and the 
past. The hon. Gentleman, while an- 
swering in an indignant tone the remarks 
of the hon. Member for Manchester (Mr. 
Bright), said, with a view of showing 
ne the ‘Constitution had worked well,’ 
that— 
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‘The gross revenue has increased nearly 
g,000,000/., yet many taxes have been en- 
tirely abolished and others reduced. Is it 
not astounding, when the Indian revenue 
has increased to such an amount, to hear de- 
clamation about the misery, the destitution, 
and the poverty of the country? The debt 
shows an increase of 15,344,000/.; but 
what is this compared with the increase 
which I have shown to have taken place in 
the revenue? The revenue has increased 
in an infinitely greater proportion, so that 
the increase of the debt is perfectly im- 
material.’ 


Now, what would a person think of a 
steward who came before him with an 
account of the condition of his estate, 
and told him that the debt had increased 
so much, but, as the rents had increased 
so much more, it did not signify how the 
debt had increased? Yet the steward 
might have said that he had spent the 
money in improving the estate, in erect- 
ing buildings, and making roads. The 
Directors of the India Company, how- 
ever, do not tell the House that they 
have increased irrigation, or the facilities 
of communication in India. All this 
money has been wasted, and is gone, and 
the people have no compensation for it. 
The hon. Member for Honiton argues, 
that it is of no consequence how the 
India Company got into debt, so long 
as they have increased the revenue thirty 
per cent. Is it, then, to such financiers 
that the fate of India and of England— 
for the interests of both are connected— 
is to be entrusted? But, after giving this 
glowing description, the hon. Member 
for Honiton took the other side, when 
he had another purpose to serve; and 
then he endeavoured to show that, after 
all, the state of the Indian finances was 
not such as to encourage Parliament to 
assume the possession of them on the 
part of the Crown. The hon. Gentleman 
said that— 


‘The cultivation of opium was, he be- 
lieved, about to be legalised in China ; and, 
if that were so, it would have a considerable 
effect upon the finances of India, and the 
House ought, under such circumstances, to 
hesitate before assigning India entirely to 
the Crown with its liabilities and its debts.’ 
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And then he turned round and said, — 

‘Will you, with the Burmese war at 
hand, and with the prospect of losing the 
opium revenue, take upon yourselves all 
the responsibilities involved in governing 
India ?’ 


I am sorry to find the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Sir C. Wood) falling into the 
same tone :— 

‘Seeing,’ he said, ‘into what a debt the 
East India Company has fallen, do you 
think it would be a pleasant thing for me 
to announce to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that he would have this deficit 
to provide for in his financial scheme ?’ 

Was there ever anything more utterly 
indefensible than such a position as that ? 
If we allow the right hon. Gentleman 
to have another lease, on the plea that 
the finances have been brought into such 
a state that it is not desirable for us to 
assume the management for ourselves, 
what inducement do we hold out to him 
to do better in future? I think this 
House must be very shallow indeed, and 
the country greatly wanting in that sa- 
gacity for which it has credit, if they 
allowed themselves to be deluded by 
such a plea as this. The hon. Member 
for Guildford (Mr. Mangles), in the 
course of his remarks, took the hon. 
Member for Manchester (Mr. Bright) to 
task on the subject of the Punjaub and 
its expenses. The hon. Member stated, in 
the jaunty style to which I have alluded, 
that the acquisition of the Punjaub had 
not increased our expenses, because the 
troops there have been pushed forward 
from the frontier, and, therefore, consti- 
tute no addition to our expenditure. I 
will again quote on this subject from the 
East India Company’s own authority, 
the statement made by Mr. Kaye in his 
‘History of the Administration of the 
East India Company.’ Mr. Kaye said,— 


‘The Punjaub is not yet remunerative. 
Some little time must elapse before the 
revenues of the country can be made to 
exceed the cost of its productive and ad- 
ministrativeestablishments. The estimated 
amount of revenue for 1851-2 is 130 lacs 
of rupees, with about four lacs of addi- 
tional receipts in the shape of proceeds of 
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confiscated Sikh property and refunded 
charges. The total expenditure is esti- 
mated at about 120 lacs of rupees. This 
leaves only a surplus of fourteen lacs for the 
maintenance of the regular troops posted 
in the Punjaub ; and, as a large reduction 
of the army might have been, indeed would 
have been, effected but for the annexation 
of the Sikh States,it cannot be argued that 
the military expenditure is not fairly charge- 
able to the province. It is true, of course, 
that the possession of the Punjaub has en- 
abled us to withdraw a considerable body 
of troops from the line of country which 
constituted our old frontier, and that a 
deduction on this score of frontier defence 
must be made from the gross charges of the 
regular military establishments employed 
beyond the Sutlej. Still, the cost of the 
regular troops fairly chargeable to the 
Punjaub absorbs the estimated surplus, and 
leaves a balance against the newly-acquired 
States. 

Mr. Kaye says, there would have been 
a large reduction of the army, if it had not 
been for the occupation of the Punjaub. 
In 1835, the number of troops, European 
and native, was 184,700; in1851, accord- 
ing to the last return, it was 289,500, be- 
ing an increase of upwards of 100,000, 
What was this increase for, unless it 
were that the new acquisitions required 
an augmentation of force? During the 
same period, the European force was in- 
creased from 30,800 to 49,000 men ; the 
ground of this particular increase being, 
that the Sikhs, being a northern nation, 
could only be kept in awe by Europeans. 

Now, if I could treat this question as 
many persons do ; if I could believe that 
the East India Company is a reality ; if 
I believed that they could transfer India 
to the management of some other body, 
and that England would be no more re- 
sponsible ; that we could have the trade 
of India, and be under no obligations in 
reference either to its good government 
or its future financial state, I should not 
be the person to come forward and seek 
a disturbance of that arrangement. 
Other people may not share in my 
opinion ; but I am under the impression 
that, so far as the future is concerned, 
we cannot leave a more perilous pos- 
session to our children than that which 
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we shall leave them in the constantly- 
increasing territory of India. The Eng- 
lish race can never become indigenous 
in India; we must govern it, if we 
govern it at all, by means of a succession 
of transient visits; and I do not think it 
is for the interest of the English people, 
any more than of the people of India, 
that we should govern permanently 
100,000,000 people, 12,000 miles off. 
I see no penefit which can arise to the 
mass of the English people from their 
connection with India, except that which 
may arise from honest trade ; I do not 
see how the millions of this country are 
to share in the patronage of India, or to 
derive any advantage from it, except 
through the medium of trade ; and there- 
fore, I say emphatically, that if you can 
show me that the East India Company 
is the reality which many persons sup- 
pose it to be, I shall not be the party to 
wish to withdraw their responsible trust 
and to place it again in the hands of a 
Minister of the British Crown. But 
when I see that this vast territory isnow 
being governed under a fiction, that the 
Government is not a real one, but one 
which one of the most able and faithful 
servants of the Company has declared 
to be a sham, I say, ‘ Do not let the 
people of this country delude themselves 
with the idea that they can escape the 
responsibility by putting the Government 
behind a screen. I wish therefore to 
look this question fairly in the face; I 
wish to bring the people of this country 
face to face with the difficulties and dan- 
gers with which I think it is beset. Let 
it no longer be thought that a few 
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gentlemen meeting in Leadenhall-street 
can screen the people of England from 
the responsibility with which they have 
invested themselves with regard to India. 
Since the granting of the last Charter, 
more territory has been gained by con- 
quest than within any similar period 
before, and the acquisition of territory 
has been constantly accompanied with 
a proportionate increase of debt. We 
have annexed Sattara, and our own blue- 
books prove that it is governed at a loss ; 
we have annexed Scinde, and our own 
books prove that it, too, is governed 
at a loss ; we have annexed Pegu, and 
our own authorities said that this annex- 
ation also will involve a loss. All these 
losses must press on the more fertile 
provinces of Bengal, which are constantly 
being drained of their resources to make 
good the deficit. Let me not be told, by- 
and-by, that the annexation of Pegu and 
Burmah will be beneficial. What said 
Lord Dalhousie? He said in his despatch - 
—and the declaration should not be for- 
gotten—that he looked upon the annex- 
ation of Pegu as an evil second only to 
that of war itself; and if we should be 
obliged to annex Burmah, then farewell 
to all prospect of amelioration in Indian 
affairs. Well, then, believing that if this 
fiction be destroyed—if this mystery be 
exterminated—the germ of a better state 
of things in reference to this question 
will begin to grow; and believing that 
as yet we are profoundly ignorant of 
what was wanted for India, I shall vote 
for the Amendment, that we should wait 
for two years ; and I hope sincerely that 
the House will agree to it, 
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(The following was a Speech made at a great meeting in Wales, held under the 
auspices of the Peace Society. } 


OF all the memorable meetings I have 
_ever attended in the United Kingdom, 
I do not think there has been any which, 
in some respects, is more significant and 
surprising than that which I have the 
honour of addressing. The present would 
be a large assembly in any town, upon 
any subject ; but when I remember the 
size of Wrexham, and when I remember 
that the large assembly before me is not 
admitted within the precincts of this 
building without payment, and that a 
tolerably large payment, I think this 
part of the United Kingdom must con- 
tain a very great number of persons who 
are, at all events, ready to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity of hearing 
discussed the subject now submitted to 
their consideration. 

I have heard my own name mentioned 
here several times, and received with 
more kindness and partiality than I could 
possibly have expected to attract from 
such a meeting. But it is my happiness 
to be half Welsh, and that the better 
half. Though I never before had the 
honour of addressing a Welsh audience, 
I am happy that my first meeting with 
you should be on a question second in 
importance to none that can be brought 
before you. We have met this night to 
talk about péace and the Peace Congress ; 
and let me once for all say, that when I 


came here to talk of peace, I did not 
mean to treat it as an abstraction. I 
came here as a practical man, to talk, 
not simply on the question of peace and 
war, but to treat another question which 
is of hardly less importance—the enor- 
mous and burdensome standing arma- 
ments which it is the practice of modern 
Governments to sustain in time of peace. 
For I confess to you, what I have before 
avowed again and again, that I have 
never felt any alarm about any war in 
which England should necessarily be 
concerned, I am quite sure it will be 
our own fault if we enter into any war, 
for there is no danger of anybody coming 
to molest us. Still, I find that we are 
placed in a state of things hardly different 
from that of actual war, being, indeed, 
subject to the burden of war in time of 
peace. 

I am not ashamed to avow that I have 
approached this question not altogether 
and exclusively from that point of view 
from which Mr. Richard has surveyed it. 
I have been brought to the discussion of 
the question from another consideration. 
In dealing with the practical affairs of 
the country, and especially as a politician 
and Member of Parliament, whose duty 
it is to study and control the finances of 
the country, I have come to my conclu- 
sion, apart from those high convictions 
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which Mr. Richard and Mr. Sturge have 
avowed, and in which I concur, though 
in their presence I am not the proper 
person to dilate upon them. I gather 
my conclusion as one desiring to see that 
the country is governed with economy, 
and the people are not burdened with 
ruinous taxation; that there is a necessity 
for the people of this country to unite 
in supporting the principles of peace, 
as the only means of improving their 
temporal condition. 

Now, I say that I deal with this 
question as a practical man. I have 
lately been travelling in the rural parts 
of Wales, and I find that there is a con- 
siderable amount of inconvenience among 
the rural population, among the farming 
world, who complain of low prices, and 
the weight of tithe-rent and taxation. 
We shall have those questions to talk 
over next session. The whole question 
of taxation will then come up. Govern- 
ment and Parliament will then have to 
deal with a Budget of pretty nearly 
50,000, 000/. a year, and they will have to 
vote money to meet this enormous out- 
lay out of funds raised by taxation on the 
people. Now, while the great mass of the 
people are in the enjoyment of a large 
amount of comfort, probably never ex- 
ceeded in the centres of industry in former 
times, I do not conceal that there is also 
another great mass of the population, and 
not the least important in a political point 
of view, who are suffering considerable 
pecuniary uneasiness; and therefore there 
will be next session a pressure on Par- 
liament for a remission of taxation. 
Now, it is in order to be able to deal 
constitutionally and honestly, and not to 
take the Government or the country by 
surprise on any vote, that I now wish to 
record my opinions, and to prove that 
no sensible remission of taxation can be 
made, unless the country comes to the 
principles of the Peace Society, or at all 
events, goes some length towards its 
objects, and determines to make a very 
large reduction in the military estab- 
lishments. 

Will any one, then, dare to say that 
I am making a Utopia of this Peace 
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question, and that I am not a practical 
man? Can there be any doubt that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, viewing 
his position in his retirement and during 
the recess, must have directed his mind 
to this question, and that he finds dan- 
gers and difficulties impending over him 
in the enormous amount of taxation he 
is compelled to demand? There is a 
Budget of nearly 50,000,000/. to vote 
next session, and has it never entered 
the minds of Gentlemen present to ana- 
lyse what it was composed of? In the 
first place, we haveto provide 28,000,000/. 
in round numbers out of the taxation, to 
meet the interest of the funded and float- 
ing debt—that debt ofnearly 800,000,000/. 
having been almost every farthing con- 
tracted in former wars. Deducting those 
28,000,000/., there are left 22,000,000/., 
about 6,500,000/. of which (I still speak 
in round numbers) are alone required to 
carry on the civil government, including 
the expenses of the courts of law, of 
diplomacy, consular establishments, offi- 
cial salaries, and everything necessary to 
cover the charge of civil government. 
After that, we have to vote about 
15,500,000/, (I speak of what was done 
last year) for the expenses of the army, 
navy, and ordnance; so that out of 
22,000,000/. required of you to pay the 
current expenditure of the State, more 
than two-thirds are required for military 
expenses—for these two-thirds, taken 
from the taxation of the people, are spent 
on red-coats, blue-jackets, and their 
appurtenances—and one-third covers all 
the other expenses. I cannot but think 
that I should deserve to be scouted if, 
talking to the people of financial reform, 
I advocate the principle of Free Trade, 
that is, of subjecting all classes to the 
rivalry of the foreigner, and declare that 
I wish to see the burden of taxation 
reduced, and yet conceal from you the 
fact, that out of our current expenditure 
about two-thirds go to the army, navy, 
and ordnance. 

I therefore declare, that if you wish 
any remission of the taxation which falls 
upon the homes of the people of Eng- 
land and Wales, you can only find it by 
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reducing the great military establish- 
ments, and diminishing the money paid 
to fighting men in time of peace. No 
doubt the next session of Parliament 
will open amidst great clamour for the 
reduction of a great number of taxes ; 
but we cannot reduce taxation unless we 
reduce expenditure. If the expenditure 
is kept up, we must have taxes to pay 
for it; and therefore taxation can only 
be reduced by coming to a resolution 
that we will in some way curtail the 
expenditure. But how am I, as an indi- 
vidual Member of Parliament, to deal 
with these questions? Motions were 
frequently brought forward to repeal 
obnoxious taxes—such as the window- 
tax, the taxes on knowledge; and one 
motion last session was to repeal the tax 
on attorneys, who, we are told, were very 
oppressed individuals. One hon. Mem- 
ber wanted half the duty on malt taken 
off; and another, with more reason, 
wished to repeal half the duty on tea, 
These motions are submitted, one after 
the other, to the House of Commons, 
which is then called on to vote ‘Yes’ or 
‘No’ upon them: but I cannot vote for 
taking off taxes that have been rendered 
necessary by the expenditure which has 
been voted, and I have said, ‘ Meet a re- 
duction of taxes by a reduction of expendi- 
ture.’ But having acted inthis way, I have 
now no hesitation in declaring in these 
meetings, that if the Government doesnot 
do that which the country is told by the 
organs of military men they are not go- 
ing to do, if it makes no reduction in 
military establishments, then, under these 
circumstances, I shall vote for taking off 
taxes, and see whether it is possible to 
pay for the military establishments with- 
out money. This, I own, is a clumsy 
way, and does not recommend itself tomy 
reason ; and I would rather go to work 
as in private matters, and rationally 
discuss what we can reduce in our ex- 
penditure, before taking off taxation ; 
but if I find an unfair, unreasonable 
resistance to what I believe to be a fair 
and rational proposition for some reduc- 
tion, I must’ adopt the course I have 
referred to, 
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I am not liable to the charge of advo- 
cating the total and immediate abolition 
of all our war establishments; but, after 
such meetings as the present, and after the 
declarations which I have openly made 
for many years, I feel I shall be perfectly 
free next session, with clean hands, and 
with full consistency and honesty, to vote 
for the removal of taxation, and leave 
the Government to cut the coat accord- 
ing to the cloth. I have no doubt that 
in the volume written by Sir F. Head, 
the author of ‘ Bubbles from the Brunnen 
of Nassau,’ which has been referred to, 
we may find some statements which run 
counter to our principles and reasonings. 
But I dare say these ‘ bubbles’ are just as 
substantial as the facts in the volume; for 
there is something in the antecedents of 
Sir F. Head, and his conduct in Canada, 
which does not recommend him to me 
as a good authority in this affair of our 
finances. Butnodoubt I shall be told that 
we are in great danger from other coun- 
tries keeping up large military establish- 
ments and coming to attack us. Now, 
the answer I give to that is, that I would 
rather run the risk of France coming to 
attack us than keep up the present estab- 
lishments in this country. I have done 
with reasoning on that subject. I would 
rather cut down the expenditure for 
military establishments to 10,000,000/, 
and run every danger from France, or 
any other quarter, than risk the danger 
of attempting to keep up the present 
standard of taxation and expenditure. 

IT call those men who write in this way 
cowards. Iam not accustomed to pay 
fulsome compliments to the English, by 
telling them that they are superior to all 
the world; but this I can say, that they 
do not deserve the name of cowards. 
The men who write these books must 
be cowards; for I know nothing so 
preposterous as talking of a number of 
Frenchmen coming and taking posses- 
sion of London. Who is afraid of them ? 
I believe there never was an instance 
known in the history of the world of as 
many as 50,000 men in military array 
being transported across salt water with- 
in twelve months. Napoleon, on going 
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to Egypt, had not so many; and France, 
with twelve months’ preparation, could 
not transport across the sea 50,000 men, 
with all the appliances and muniments 
of war. It never has been, and I do not 
believe that it could be, donein twelve 
months. But I repeat, that I would run 
any risk, and not listen to those who 
would frighten me. I must, however, 
say that I am not one, because I advocate 
the reduction of armaments, who would 
plead guilty to the charge of being a 
coward, or who would submit to injustice. 
Many people suppose, that because I do 
not advocate bullying every nation on 
the face of the earth, that, therefore, I 
would necessarily submit to any one who 
might do me an injury. That is not the 
character of the Peace Society, nor of 
the members of the Society of Friends, 
who constitute the main force of the 
Peace Association. Read history, and 
see what great courage had been shown 
by the Society of Friends, and whether 
they did not extort from cruel and in- 
tolerant Governments toleration before 
any other sect, not by buckling on 
armour, but by knowing how to suffer, 
and by defeating through passive resist- 
ance those who attempted to do them 
injustice and wrong. And I say that 
those people on the Continent, who 
have a righteous cause, and wrongs to 
redress, would do well to imitate the 
calm endurance and patient long-suffer- 
ing of the members of the Society of 
Friends. I know more than one com- 
munity on the Continent to which this 
attitude might be adopted—Lombardy 
has been mentioned—in which was situ- 
ated that town of Brescia, where were 
perpetrated those enormities by Haynau, 
and referred to by Mr. Richard. The 
population of that country consists of 
Italians; and men, women, and children 
all joined in opposition and hatred to 
the Austrian rule. But what chance 
had they in conflict with an enemy who 
possessed all the fortresses and muni- 
ments of war? How would it be if the 
Lombards folded their arms, and pro- 
fited by the example of the members of 
the Society of Friends? Might they not 
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by passive resistance alone set at nought 
the power of the strongest Government 
in Europe? Let me not be told that I 
am advocating injustice, and a supine 
acquiescence to wrong; for I have ob- 
served, that those who take up arms to 
contend against tyranny are not generally 
remarkable for having any success in the 
process, and I have a suspicion that the 
people on the Continent will ultimately 
find better means of emancipating them- 
selves from their wrongs than by fighting 
and soldiering, which too often prove 
disastrous to the cause of liberty. 

The best way for us, as Englishmen, 
todeal with the question, isas politicians, 
and more particularly as looking at facts 
from a financial point of view. Every- 
body can see, and everybody admits, 
that the course pursued on the Continent 
cannot be continued for five years longer 
by any Government. Everybody admits 
that Austria is bankrupt. When some 
time ago I went to the London Tavern, 
and spoke against the Austrian loan, 
and denounced the Austrians as bank- 
rupts, there was an attempt to oppose 
my views; but everbody now admits 
that their bankruptcy is inevitable. 
Well, let us take France, Prussia, and 
Russia; and they too, through their 
enormous military establishments, are 
hastening to bankruptcy and revolution. 
And it is by peace meetings, by peace 
congresses at Frankfort and elsewhere,— 
it is by such means alone that attention 
is awakened to the danger of such a 
course ; and by such means alone,—by 
public meetings, and agitation, and 
public discussion, is any great reform 
effected in the affairs of the world. 

But when we call attention to these 
evils, we do not leave them without 
suggesting practical remedies. We say 
to the Governments of the world, ‘ Can- 
not you find some other way of settling 
your disputes, and for guaranteeing 
peace, than by an array of enormous 
armaments ? Cannot you recognise 
between Governments the principle of 
submitting your disputes to the arbitra- 
tion of a neutral party ?’? _In France and 
England, and other countries, instead of 
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keeping up those gigantic forces in time 
of peace, cannot the Governments of the 
world in 1850 devise some other means 
of providing something like a guarantee 
for the continuance of peace? There is 
no present quarrel between France and 
England—no tender question, and no 
claim that ought to interrupt the profes- 
sions of eternal peace and concord which 
are made by both parties. Yet we are 
told that something might arise which 
would cause a war; and, therefore, the 
country must prepare for war. But the 
contingency of a dispute arising might 
be prepared for by other means than 
war; and we, the advocates of peace, 
say, Let the Governments refer their 
disputes to the arbitration of some im- 
partial umpire. I ask Governments to 
do in the case of anation what we always 
do in the case of individuals. If a 
Frenchman living in London commits 
‘a crime, the law—and Englishmen may 
be proud of it—allows him to claim to 
be tried by a jury, half of whom are 
foreigners. Now, all I want is, that the 
nations of England and France, and 
other countries, should carry the same 
principle into operation, and that when 
they have a dispute—when they charge 
a country, as Greece had been, of being 
in debt to another, and when that country 
denies the justice of the claim (and in 
the case of Greece subsequent events 
prove she is right), then let the matter 
be referred to arbitrators, instead of 
sending out a dozen ships of war, and 
saying, if another nation does not take 
our account of the matter, we will com- 
pel them. Let two arbitrators, one for 
each nation disputing, be appointed ; 
and if the two cannot agree, let them 
appoint an umpire to settle the dispute 
according to reason and the facts of the 
case. Thus would be avoided the re- 
course now had to enormous forces. _ Is 
there anything so Utopian in this? The 
Peace Congress came to a resolution to 
recommend the nations of the world to 
enter ona system of disarmament. I have 
referred to this topic again and again, 
and I have learned that the only way 
to instruct men is to do with them 
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as with children, and to repeat the 
lesson. 

We have a Treaty with the United 
States, according to which only a certain 
number of ships of war are to be main- 
tained by each nation on the limitary 
lakes—only one on each lake. Now, 
what has been the consequence? Why, 
from the moment of the existence of 
that treaty, both parties have totally 
disregarded the maintenance of the force 
altogether, and there is not at the present 
moment more than one crazy English 
hulk on all these lakes, and I do not 
believe that the Americans have one at 
all! This occurred from the moment 
our country showed that she had no 
desire to run with America that race of 
national rivalry which Sir F. Head 
would persuade England to run with 
France, fitting out a new fleet at Ports- 
mouth, to be followed by an increased 
French fleet at Cherbourg, and by an 
augmentation, I suppose, of 100,000 
men to the military force of each nation. 
If England enters with an honest spirit 
into a treaty with France, similar to 
that which exists with America, it would, 
if accepted, be advantageous to the 
interests of both countries; and if we 
have not got a Minister for Foreign 
Affairs who understands his business, and 
would enter into such an arrangement, 
then let the English people, who under- 
stand their business, advertise for a 
Foreign Minister, who, instead of fol- 
lowing old courses, shall be alive to the 
spirit of the age, who shall be deemed 
worthy to have lived in the age of electric 
telegraphs, railways, and steamboats. 
It would simplify our foreign policy, if 
we entered into arrangements with other 
countries, binding ourselves by previous 
treaties, in case of dispute and hot blood, 
not to have recourse to war or violence, 
but to submit to arbitration. If I could 
only get the people of England and 
Wales to feel alive to this question, and 
to deal with the scorners of the peacemen 
as they deserved—with that contempt 
which Englishmen are sure, in the long 
run, to throw on such offenders, —if I 
could only get these views implanted 
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into the minds of the people, it would 
not be long before we should have 
another Sir Robert Peel to carry them 
out. 

I cannot mention the name of Sir 
Robert Peel without expressing my deep 
regret, not for the fame of that states- 
man, — for, probably, under all the 
circumstances, he could not have died 
at a moment more favourable for his 
fame, — but for the sake of his country. 
There are many reasons why we should 
regret that we have lost such a man at 
such atime. I cannot be expected, of 
course, to endorse the acts of Sir R. 
Peel’s long political career. Sir R. Peel 
was in early life placed, before, probably, 
he had the choice of his own career, in 
a wrong political groove; but that such 
a man, after forty years’ training in an 
adverse political school, should at the 
end of that time have taken the course 
he did, entitling himself, as he had done, 
by the last act of his political life, to the 
lasting veneration of his countrymen, 
makes me firmly hope that England 
has great future benefits to expect 
from the wise counsels of that great 
statesman. On those questions on 
which I am now addressing you, and 
which are agitated by the Peace Con- 
gress, I watched Sir R. Peel’s course 
during the last three years, and, as my 
friends know, predicted that Sir R. Peel 
was preparing gradually to do for his 
country what he had done on another 
question, only secondary in importance 
to that advocated by the Peace Congress. 
It was in 1851 that Sir R. Peel was the 
first to recommend that agitation in 
which the Peace party and I are now 
engaged. That statesman then referred 
to the numerous standing armies, to the 
danger caused thereby to the finances, 
and to the consequent risk of revolutions 
incurred by the Governments of Europe; 
and he said that those Governments 
ought to endeavour to come to terms on 
the basis of a mutual reduction of the 
military establishments ; and he declared, 
emphatically, that he hoped the Govern- 
ments would take that course; or, if 
not, he hoped the different communities 
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of Europe would so spread their opinions 
as to force their Governments to adopt 
that plan. I have frequently referred 
to that declaration as being a direct 
incentive to the course which is adopted 
at peace meetings; and I claim for the 
peace meetings the sanction and approval 
—nay, I claim for them the origination 
of the most practical statesman that ever 
lived. 

But this is not all. In the House of 
Commons, on the 12th of March, 1850, 
Sir R. Peel spoke as I will presently 
read ; and I well remember the feeling 
of surprise, not unmingled with a feeling 
of dissatisfaction, which pervaded that 
peculiar assembly when the words were 
delivered. I remember, when they were 
finished, that half-a-dozen of the Mem- 
bers sitting round me, congratulated me 
on having again got Sir R. Peel’s assist- 
ance for a movement in favour of re- 
ducing expenditure. The words of Sir 
Robert Peel, to which I now allude, 
were these :— 


‘For what was said about the compara- 
tive lightness of taxation I care nothing, 
for there are many taxes pressing on the 
energies of the country and diminishing the 
comforts of the humbler classes ; and their 
repeal, if it could be effected with good 
faith and public security, will be of ines- 
timable advantage to the nation. Nay, 
more; I will say, that in time of peace, 
you must, if you mean to retrench, incur 
some risks. If in time of peace you must 
have all the garrisons of our colonial pos- 
sessions in a state of complete efficiency— 
if you must have all our fortifications kept 
in a state of perfect repair,—I venture to 
say that no amount of annual expenditure 
will be sufficient; and if you adopted the 
opinions of military men, who say that they 
would throw upon you the whole responsi- 
bility in the event of a war breaking out, 
and some of our valuable possessions being 
lost, you would overwhelm this country 
with taxes in time of peace. The Govern- 
ment ought to feel assured that the House 
of Commons would support them if they 
incurred some responsibility with respect 
to our distant colonial possessions by run- 
ning a risk for the purpose of effecting a 
saving. Bellum para, st pacem velts, isa 
maxim generally received, as if it were im- 
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possible to contest it; yet a maxim that 
admits of more contradiction, or should be 
accepted with greater reserve, never fell 
from the lips of man.’ 


When Sir R, Peel delivered those 
words, discrediting the authority of mili- 
tary men, he spoke in an assembly and 
especially from a side of the House 
where the military spirit was dominant ; 
and he must have felt those sentiments 
strongly, or he never could have delivered 
them in such an assembly and in such an 
atmosphere. And orators should not 
forget that statesman’s advice, when in 
after-dinner speeches they propose ‘ the 
Army and Navy,’ and declare that to 
have peace it was necessary to be pre- 
pared for war. That was not Sir R. 
Peel’s opinion ; and yet I dare say that 
many of the men who utter the sentiment 
about being prepared for war would 
have shouted for Sir R. Peel, and would 
subscribe for a monument to him. 

I remember, not long ago, a speech 
delivered by a sheriff of London at the 
sheriffs’ inaugural dinner. I do not 
remember the sheriff's name; in fact, 
very few persons ever remember the 
names of the sheriffs of London, and as 
the gentleman I allude to happened to 
be sheriff and alderman of the City of 
London,—a very corrupt corporation, — 
it is not to be wondered at that his name 
has escaped my recollection, though it 
has been inserted in the columns of that 
very best champion of peace—Punch, 
which ought to be seen on the table of 
every one, both in wealthy drawing-rooms 
and humble cottages. This gentleman 
hiccuped out a great deal of incoherent 
nonsense about Cobden, and also said 
that he was in favour of armaments to 
preserve peace, and called the principles 
of the Peace Society ‘ Utopian,’ for that 
is the standard word. Now, what has 
the Corporation of London lately done? 
I must say I had not supposed they 
possessed so much wit—I had not given 
them credit for having a joke in their 
whole body. Why, they have changed 
their programme of that great children’s 
raree-show on Lord Mayor’s-day, and, 
instead of exhibiting men in armour, 
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they provide in their stead a figure em- 
blematical of Peace, followed by repre- 
sentations of Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America. No doubt that was intended 
as a sly vote of censure on this talkative 
alderman and sheriff; but it was too 
bad that, after eating his dinner, they 
should have gone away and served him 
such a scurvy trick as that. It was said 
that the peace which the Peace Society 
was aiming at, and the reduction of 
armaments, was Utopian and quite im- 
practicable ; but, somehow or other, I 
find that everybody comes before the 
public with the pretence of being a lover 
of peace, and endeavours to point out 
facts in the world with the view of show- 
ing that we were going to arrive at peace. 
But if it is said, ‘Then let us gather 
these facts together ; let us make use of 
the railways, and visit different parts, as 
Paris and Frankfort had been visited, 
and let us invite people to talk over the 
question of peace, and see if it cannot 
be forwarded,’ then these people turn 
round, denounce and ridicule the peace- 
men, and affect a great deal of scorn 
for their reasonings, while they very 
probably desire peace in their hearts a 
great deal less than they pretend. 
There is a large portion of the com- 
munity which does not want peace. 
War is the profession of some men, and 
war, therefore, is the only means for 
their occupation and promotion in their 
profession. 15,000,000/. sterling are 
spent on military establishments. That 
is a considerable sum of money spent 
upon classes who are not very likely to 
be favourable to peace. Read the United 
Service and the Army and Navy Gazette, 
Do you think that these publications are 
intended to promote peace? Do they 
not seek the opportunity of exciting 
jealousies, —pointing to the ships of war 
of foreign countries, and saying, ‘There 
are more guns there, and, therefore, we 
must have more’? Do they not endea- 
vour to produce that rivalry of establish- 
ments and armaments which is always 
tending of necessity to hostile feelings 
and hostile acts? Again, there is a large 
portion of the continental community 
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which is similarly situated to the portion 
of which I have just spoken in this 
country. Four millions. of men— the 
flower of Europe—from twenty to thirty- 
three years of age, are under arms, living 
in idleness, There are often no men in 
the country parts ; the women are doing 
their farm work, and toiling up to their 
knees in manure, and amidst muck and 
dirt, at the age of thirty and forty. 
They may be constantly seen thus em- 
ployed, tanned and haggard, and looking 
hardly like the fair sex. They do this, 
in order that the muscle and strength of 
the country should be clothed in military 
coats,and should carry muskets on their 
shoulders—a scandal to a civilised and 
Christian age. Thus there is a large 
body of men who do not desire peace. 
I do not believe that peace is their object. 
I do not know why they entered the army 
if they did not want war. This is their 
employment, and they must be idle if 
they have not war; and, therefore, it is 
not unfair to argue that they are not 
altogether favourable to peace, whatever 
they may say; and consequently I do 
not believe that all those men who use 
these cant phrases about peace care 
for it. 

I have endeavoured to show that I 
have a practical object in view, and that 
the members of the Peace Society have 
some sanction from practical men for 
what is sought after by this Society. 
What do other men propose—those most 
opposed to the Peace Society ? Do they 
say that the system which we are oppos- 
ing will last for ever? Why, every man 
admits that it cannot last five years. Is 
there any person prepared to reverse 
this system of enormous expenditure and 
ruinous establishments—of waste, bank- 
ruptcy, and ultimate revolution? The 
conduct which the Governments are pur- 
suing is calculated to shake the faith of 
the mass of the people in the very ex- 
istence of Government—marching and 
countermarching troops—and all for mere 
parade and the exhibition of armed men. 
It seems to me as if there ought to have 
been a battle long ago on the Continent, 
and then, I think, there would have been 
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more chance that this turmoil would have 
been put an end to. For what purpose 
does this marching and countermarching 
of troops serve, unless the secret and 
covert design of bringing the system into 
disrepute? Andit is coming into disre- 
pute. And if we could only prevent the 
Governments from ‘raising the wind’ 
(as Mr. Richard said), we should put an 
end to it. 

I now come to another point of our 
Peace doctrine, and that is, that we want 
to prevent people lending money to those 
bankrupt Governments in order that they 
may keep soldiers. Isaid, last August 
twelvemonths, that the Russian Govern- 
ment, about whose rich and ample re- 
sources so much was then uttered, could 
not make the campaign in Hungary with- 
out coming to London or Amsterdam 
fora loan. I was laughed at; but the 
campaign was hardly over before a loan 
was applied for, under the pretence that 
it was wanted for arailway. I denounced 
that loan as an Imperial falsehood. I 
do not mean to say that the Emperor 
knew so when he signed the decree, but 
the Emperor knows that to be the case 
now, and he ought to repudiate it. It was 
raised to pay for the atrocities perpetrated 
in the Hungarian war, not from the 
savings of Barings or Rothschilds, for 
they are not the people who lent the 
money, but from the small capitalists in 
England, who have small savings, and 
who wish to get five instead of four per 
cent. They lent that money, by which 
they as much cut the throats of the 
Hungarians and devastated their villages 
as if they had gone there and done it with 
their own hands. I was asked whether 
I, as a Free-trader, was consistent with 
my principles when I denounced this 
use of money? I was told that a man 
had a right to lend his money without 
inquiring what it was wanted for. But 
if he knew it was wanted for a vile pur- 
pose, had he the right of so lending it ? 
I put this question to a City man :— 
‘Somebody asks you to lend money to 
build houses with, and you know it is 
wanted for the purpose of building in- 
famous houses, would you be justified in 
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lending the money?’ He replied, ‘I 
would.’ I rejoined, ‘Then I am not 
going to argue with you—you are a man 
for the police magistrate to look after ; 
for if you would lend money to build 
infamous houses, you would very likely 
keep one yourself, if you could get ten 
per cent. by it.’ I say that no man has 
a right to lend money if he knows it is to 
be applied to the cutting of throats. 
The whole of this system of enormous 
armaments is built on the system of 
lending money ; and thereby there are 
concentrated into one generation those 
evils of war, which would not have been 
suffered except successive generations 
were called upon to pay for them. 

The system is indefensible, both on 
the principles of humanity and political 
economy ; and I believe the time will 
come—it is coming (for I have heard 
the principle broached in high intellec- 
tual places)—when future generations 
will raise the question whether they shall 
be held responsible for debts incurred, 
often for keeping their own country in 
slavery, and also for foreign wars, in 
which they can have no possible in- 
terest. 

We have all heard of the disturbances 
in Sleswig-Holstein ; and I join both 
with Mr, Sturge and Mr. Richard in the 
expression of opinion that our Govern- 
ment is heavily responsible for having 
meddled in that affair in the way in which 
it did, and in joining France, Russia, 
and Denmark in a hostile demonstration 
against Sleswig-Holstein. We have no 
business to do so; and I could corro- 
borate every word used by the preceding 
speakers to the effect, that it had left a 
feeling of deep alienation among the 
whole Protestant community of Germany. 
I do not use that term with a view of 
instituting an invidious comparison in 
respect to the Roman Catholics ; but the 
Protestant part of Germany is the most 
constitutional ; it is the part which has 
been, and most naturally, in sympathy 
with England ; but, in consequence of 
that proceeding of our Foreign Minister, 
deep, lasting, if not ineradicable feelings 
of alienation and indignation have been 
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produced against the Government and 
people of this country. 

But the point to which I wisn to refer 
is this, —Last year these two parties 
(the Danes and Sleswig-Holsteiners) 
were in collision, and then there ensued 
a suspension of arms. In the interval, 
Denmark raised a loan of 800,000/. 
That money was spent in preparation 
for bloody conflicts ; and, if it could not 
have been raised from the English or 
Dutch, I firmly believe that, from the 
destitution of the resources of Denmark, 
peace must necessarily have ensued, and 
those hostilities, which have caused so 
much devastation within the last few 
months, could not have been renewed. 
So with respect to Russia. We heard of 
the Emperor dictating to Germany at 
Warsaw. I believe that the cost of the 
visits between Petersburg and Warsaw 
has been defrayed out of themoney raised 
from the English; and if that money had 
not been raised-—if those 5,000,000/. had 
not been lent out—if English capitalists 
had folded their arms, or better still, 
had closed their purse-strings—if, too, 
they had lent no money for perpetrating 
atrocities in Hungary, and had declared 
that henceforth no assistance need be 
expected from them for wars and deeds 
of violence, then those armaments must 
have been reduced, and instead of the 
Czar, in consequence of being full of 
money, riding backwards and forwards 
from one city to another, he would have 
been kept at home, minding the affairs 
of his own country and not those of 
Germany, and we should have been 
saved this turmoil which will very likely 
be made an excuse next session for not 
reducing the army of this country. 

Before I sit down, let us prepare for 
what will be said of this meeting. We 
shall be called enthusiasts and Utopians, 
who think the millennium is coming. 
Now, as the gentlemen who use these 
phrases are very much at a loss for some- 
thing new, I will say, once for all, that 
I am not dreaming of the millennium. 
I believe that long after my time iron 
will be used to make the spear, as well 
as the pruning-hookand the ploughshare. 
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I do not think the coming year is to pro- 
duce any sudden change in the existing 
practice, or that the millennium will be 
absolutely realised in my time ; but I 
think, if the principles of the Peace 
Society are true, we are engaged in a 
work in which conscience, and, I believe, 
Heaven itself, will find cause for appro- 
bation. In that course, therefore, I shall 
persevere, in spite of sneers and sarcasms. 
I believe we shall not have long to wait 
before we shall find from our opponents 
admissions that they are wrong and we 
right. I have seen some such things 
before from the same quarters on another 
question ; and I expect to hear the same 
things again, Those parties tell us that 
we must look to Free Trade and to other 
causes to accelerate the era of Peace— 
those parties who opposed Free Trade. 
But when I advocated Free Trade, do 
you suppose that I did not see its 
relation to the present question, or that 
I advocated Free Trade merely because 
it would give us a little more occupation 
in this or that pursuit? No; I believed 
Free Trade would have the tendency to 
unite mankind in the bonds of peace, 
and it was that, more than any pecuniary 
consideration, which sustained and act- 
uated me, as my friends know, in that 
struggle. And it is because I want to 
see Free Trade, in its noblest and most 
humane aspect, have full scope in this 
world, that I wish to absolve myself 
from all responsibility for the miseries 
caused by violence and aggression, and 
too often perpetrated under the plea of 
benefiting trade. I mayat least beallowed 
to speak, if not with authority, yet cer- 
tainly without the imputation of trespass- 
ing on ground which I may not reason- 
ably be supposed to understand as well 
as most people, and to say, when I hear 
those who advocate warlike establish- 
ments or largearmaments for the purpose 
of encouraging our trade in distant parts 
of the world, that I have no sympathy 
with them, and that theynevershall have 
my support incarrying out such measures. 
We have nothing to hope from measures 
of violence in aid of the promotion of 
commerce with other countries, 
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Away with all attempts to coerce any 
nation, whether civilised or barbarous, 
by ships of war, into the adoption of 
those principles of Free Trade, which 
we ourselves only adopted when we be- 
came convinced by the process of reason 
and argument that they were for our own 
interest. If we send ships to enforce by 
treaties this extension of trade, we shall 
be doing more harm than good to the 
cause we pretend to aid. Such a policy 
is calculated to react on the people, by 
imposing on them great burdens, in order 
to support those armaments by which it 
is endeavoured to force our views on other 
nations. Ishall have something to say 
on another occasion about China and 
Borneo. I will give some facts, and, be- 
fore long, I will adopt the most effectual 
mode which I can, and show the people 
of this country that they are mistaken, 
in a pecuniary point of view, when they 
think that they enforce their interests by 
ships of war or troops. Therefore, asa 
Free-trader, I oppose every attempt to 
enforce a trade with other countries by 
violence or coercion. 

I never thanked the Foreign Minister 
who came with a Treaty of Commerce 
from China, or Borneo, or St. Domingo, 
or Russia, binding them to extend their 
commerce with this country, and to relax 
their restrictions, should that Treaty be 
obtained either by force, chicanery, or 
fraud; for, depend on it, a policy so 
enforced will react, and we shall never 
make progress in the principles which 
we advocate until we leave it to other 
countries to take the course they believe 
to be best for their own interest, after 
calm consideration, and until they have 
seen by the example England had set, 
that the Free Trade adopted by her was 
beneficial to her own interests. 

Therefore, on high religious grounds, 
and on Free-trade grounds, I support 
the gentlemen who are devoting them- 
selves to the cause of Peace. I think 
myself that I have done very little in this 
matter, and I am ashamed when I find 
myself singled out for obloquy, which I 
do not deserve, in relation to this cause. 
I am not ashamed of the title of the 
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‘Champion of Peace,’’—I only wish I 
deserved it. I thank the gentlemen who 
have taken up this cause on all these 
grounds. I know that they consider no 
sacrifice too great in order to carry out 
their conscientious convictions. I thank 
them for it, and for the opportunity they 
have afforded me in addressing this 
meeting, and at the meetings at Frank- 
fort and other places, to address all the 
countries of Europe, and I entreat them 
togoon. They are the sons of parents 
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who fought the battle of Catholic Eman- 
cipation— (applause) —I meant to have 
said Slave Emancipation, but the cheer 
needs not to be recalled, for they were 
the friends of liberty of every kind, 
whether to the white man or to the black. 
Let them not be discouraged by sneers, 
but let them go on unfalteringly, and, as 
on the Slave Question, they will bequeath 
this struggle from father to son until as 
glorious a result will be accomplished as 
any yet recorded on the page of History. 


Beh Gee: 
He 
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[The following is one of the speeches which Mr. Cobden made with the purpose of 


disabusing the public of a panic which was common some years ago. 


The second 


Empire had just been established in France. } 


I conFEss I have listened to those 
letters from our French correspondents 
with feelings of shame and humiliation, 
—shame, that it should be deemed 
necessary by our well-wishers on the 
other side of the Channel that theyshould 
give us assurances that there is no in- 
tention on the part of France to come 
and, without provocation, to invade our 
shores; and humiliation, that there 
should have been a considerable number 
of the people of this country who could 
have been deluded by the merest child’s 
cry, the mere baby’s talk that we have 
been listening to, for the last few months, 
and that they should have believed for a 
moment that anything so absurd and all 
but impossible was going to happen. 

Now, let me just call your attention 
to the source from which those assur- 
ances come. The outcry that we hear in 
this country about an invasion from 
France is levelled at the present Govern- 
ment of France. The parties who are 
addressing us are not the partisans of 
that Government. We have had a letter 
from M. Carnot; he is not a friend of 
the present Government. I have an ex- 
tract here from the Journal des Débats, 
which is a pacific newspaper, not in the 
interest of Louis Napoleon, but a decided 
advocate of peace and free trade; and 


what is the tone in which that paper 
speaks of this cry of invasion in this 
country? It says, that ‘whilst the Brit- 


_ish journals are every day accusing our 


Government of making large augment- 
ations of its navy, we observe that under 
this unfounded pretence, England is 
constantly adding to its fleet and other 
armaments ; and we are led to believe 
that the English press can have no other 
object in thus declaiming against the 
imaginary armaments of France, than to 
conceal the real preparations that are 
going on in that country.’ Well, you 
have had a letter from M. Emile de 
Girardin; he is not a partisan of the 
present Government; he was an exile 
after the last revolution, and he is ex- 
pressing his doubts whether the prepar- 
ations we are making for ‘a disembark- 
ation from France without an object ’— 
for, mind you, with his usual logic, he, 
in a word, has hit upon the whole point 
of this absurd outcry, —these prepara- 
tions, he is rather inclined to think, there 
must be something else to account for, 
than the absurd supposition that we are 
preparing for adescent from France with- 
out an object ; because nobody has ever 
professed that there is any object; we 
have had no quarrel; there is no dispute, 
—no unsettled boundary, no Spanish 
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marriages, no Tahiti question, no Mr. 
Pritchard ; there is no quarrel at all; 
and, when I ask our invasionist friends 
what it is the French are coming here 
for, I never could hear an intelligible 
answer. Sometimes they say that some 
five thousand men are coming here to 
burn down one of our towns, and yet 
they admit these men will never go back 
again! JI amas much ata lossas M. de 
Girardin is to see any logical ground for 
any such attempt as that. 

But you may depend upon it that you 
are apt to underrate the effect of all this 
kind of menacing demonstration, The 
effect will be precisely the contrary of 
what these alarmists want. Instead of 
damaging Louis Napoleon, you will 
unite all parties in France with him as 
against England. And that is the great 
evil of such demonstrations as this,— 
you make every man in France, that has 
one atom of self-respect, or of French 
spirit in his blood,—you make him feel 
indignant that you have lowered him 
and his country to the rank of savages, 
in supposing that they are to come here 
some day, without notice, without declar- 
ation of war,—a thing that never hap- 
pened in any civilised country in the 
world ; that you are assuming that it is 
going to be done, some day, without any 
fact to warrant it; and that you are 
making all the preparation which he sees 
in your ports, in order to receive those 
savages. And you find people who are 
still considered fit to be trusted in the 
management of their business, whom 
you meet in the streets every day, who 
will shake their wise heads, and tell you 
that they believe that there is some 
danger of a French invasion. Might 
not I say, ‘I think there is some danger 
of somebody attacking me in the street,’ 
—nmight not I, with just the same logic, 
prepare myself with a dreadnought club 
or life preserver ; or, perhaps, a brace of 
pistols, if I deemed it necessary; might 
not I make any kind of provision against 
any such imaginary danger as that? But 
I should be no more rational in doing it 
than we are as a nation in making 
these preparations against France. 
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I wish I could get some of these public 
instructors and bring them to the test of 
how far they are in earnest when they 
writein the way some of these Manchester 
papers write about a French invasion, 
Now, to my knowledge, they have been 
writing in the same way these last five 
years ; I have had them upon me ever 
since December, 1847, which is about 
five years ago. They were writing in 
the same way when Louis Philippe was 
King of the French, and when M. Guizot 
was his Prime Minister. I will not let 
them off on their protesting that all they 
want now is to guard us against a usurper 
and a despot. I say they raised that cry 
as long ago as in 1847, when Louis 
Philippe was king, as loudly as they do 
now. They have been five years in this 
state of panic and alarm; and I say it 
is high time that such people should 
take some assurance against the conse- 
quences of this invasion, when it comes. 
Well, now, I am prepared, not only to 
give them that assurance on moderate 
terms, but I will put their sincerity to 
the test. Bring me that public instructor 
in your town, that has been telling you 
for the last five years, and upwards, that 
this invasion is so imminent ; bring him 
to me, and I will make a proposal to 
him. If he will pay one shilling a week 
to your Infirmary, as a subscription, I 
will enter into a legal bond to pay him 
down ten thousand pounds when this 
invasion takes place. Well, but you 
sometimes have your public instructors, 
who write as though they had some 
special sources of information from 
London. 

Now, I tell all those writers in news- 
papers in the provinces, who have 
joined in this cry of invasion, that they 
are being heartily laughed at by those 
in London, who are profiting by the cry. 
The Government has no belief in any 
danger of a sudden invasion. Iwill prove 
it to youina moment. Ifan invasion took 
place without notice, our Government 
would be certainly impeached, because 
they are allowing our largest concen- 
trated fleet—a fleet more powerful than 
the whole American navy ;—now, I am 
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speaking deliberately when I say that we 
have a fleet before which, if every ship of 
war which the Americans have were 
brought, they could not exist for twenty- 
four hours; and that fleet is now lying at 
Malta, or amusing itself between Malta 
and Corfu (with a great expenditure on 
the part of the officers for kid gloves for 
their parties and excursions) ; and I say 
that if Parliament believed what the 
Government and the instructors of the 
people are saying, as though it were 
derived from some special sources of 
information, that any Government that 
ever existed in the country, and which 
was proved, if an invasion or descent on 
our shores took place, to have suspected 
it, to have anticipated it, and to have 
given a hint of it to some of those 
public instructors in the country, would 
inevitably be impeached, and deservedly 
so, for having left our largest fleet 1,200 
miles off, and at such a distance that 
it could not be collected in less than 
a month’s time. So I assure gentlemen 
in the provinces who join in the cry, 
that they are only being heartily laughed 
at for their pains, and that the Govern- 
ment, which may profit by the cry, is by 
no means a sharer in the panic. And 
that is one of the worst parts of the 
panic—that Governments do manage to 
tide over a session, and gain time when 
they can find silly people through the 
country who will occupy their fellow- 
citizens by such a cry as this, because 
those who would be better employed in 
urging forward the Government to do 
something, are kept trotting about the 
country to try to prevent the mischief 
which these alarmists create. Don’t you 
think, now, that I and others on this 
platform, who form humble units in the 
political world, might be better engaged, 
and might perhaps be troublesome to 
some party in the Government, if we 
were not kept on trotting about by this 
cry of an invasion? It is a very clever 
contrivance, and is the very thing that 
despotic Governments are always seeking 
for — something to keep the country 
always in a state of agitation, from a 
fear of invasion by any other Power than 
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themselves. That has been the system 
that has always been adopted from the 
very beginning of misgovernment ; since 
Governments will always find not only 
silly people who will believe them and 
become their dupes, but also people who 
will perform the part of impostors to 
those dupes ; for there is quite as much 
knavery as folly at the bottom of this cry. 

Now, I think that we are playing 
very much the part of bullies in this 
matter. If I have read history to any 
purpose at all, we have some atonement 
to offer to the French people. We are 
not in a position to put our fist constantly 
in the face of the French, and accuse 
them of an intention to come and molest 
us. The last French war arose out of 
a gross and unprovoked aggression on 
our part. The last war on the Continent 
originated with us, from an oligarchical 
Government, fed from the resources of 
this great nation, but carried on against 
the interests of liberty and in the in- 
terests of despotism. But, after that war 
is at an end, I think we might have 
expected that if there were any com- 
plaints, or accusations, or suspicions, 
they would more naturally have come 
from the other side of the Channel. I 
think that, under the circumstances, 
when we investigate the origin and cha- 
racter of the last great French war with 
this country, it is surprising that there 
is not a greater feeling of resentment 
and indignation on the part of the 
French nation against the English. But 
are the English people in a position to 
begin again to exasperate the French 
people by accusing them of an intention 
to invade us, and of entertaining those 
base intentions against our shores, when 
the only example in the memory of 
living man, is one in which we played 
that part against them? If there should 
be suspicion in the minds of any, it 
should be in the breasts of Frenchmen. 
If we follow the Christian maxim, of 
doing as we would that others should 
do unto us, we should try a different 
tone, and see what a little conciliation 
towards France would do. 

I will tell you what is at the bottom 
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of the whole of this cry in England 
about a French invasion. It is ignorance 
in the minds of the great masses of the 
people, as to what the real condition 
and circumstances of the French people 
are. I have told my friends who are 
met here from different parts of the 
country, and who are proposing to take 
steps for a vigorous agitation on behalf 
of peace, that the first thing they have 
to do is to spread four or five lecturers 
over the face of the land, to enlighten 
the public mind as to the state of feeling 
in France. We have no danger, it is 
admitted on all hands, from any other 
country. If it was not for this bug-bear 
of France and the French invasion, 
there would be lamentation and woe in 
some clubs in London, for I do not 
think they could have any excuse for 
keeping up so large a military and naval 
force. As to America, they do not give 
us any excuse for keeping up our navy. 
If France was out of the way, and we 
had only to look to and to be prepared 
for competition with America, or even 
with Austria or Russia, that would 
hardly afford us an excuse for keeping 
up our present armaments. It is France 
alone that you are threatened with 
danger from, and I say that the people 
of this country are alarmed with respect 
to France, simply because they don’t 
understand the circumstances of that 
nation; and, being in ignorance, you 
may persuade them anything. It is like 
blindfolding a man and spinning him 
round once or twice. He then does not 
know where he stands, and you may 
persuade him that anything in the world 
is coming to eat him up; but unbandage 
his eyes, and he is not easily frightened. 
You must go through the country with 
lecturers, deluge them with tracts, and 
show them the actual position of the 
French nation. I tell you candidly my 
firm belief is, and I am quite prepared 
to meet the consequences, that if you 
will let the people of this country know 
the whole truth as to the economical 
and social condition of the millions of 
France, instead of their fearing that the 
French people are coming to take any- 
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thing they possess, they will be them- 
selves possessed of a considerable amount 
of dissatisfaction that their owncondition, 
as a mass, is not equal to that of the 
French. The French people coming 
here, like a band of pirates, to take 
what the English people have! Why, 
you have to deal with 8,000,000 of 
landed proprietors. A very worthy 
friend of ours, who is now travelling ir 
the south of France, and who is known 
to most of my friends about me, has 
written within the last few days to us, 
that, as the result of his inquiries and 
investigation, the condition of the rural 
population of France is very superior to 
that of the English peasantry. The 
French peasantry are the proprietors of 
the land. When the man follows his 
horse to field there, he is turning up the 
furrows upon his own soil. 

Now, do you think that is exactly 
the population to run over from their 
acres and come here on a mere ma- 
rauding expedition? Our mistake is in 
judging the French people altogether 
by our own standard. It is true the 
French have not yet quite got an appre- 
ciation of the representative forms of 
government according to our machinery, 
and the habit of association and public 
meeting, and the freedom of the press 
which we have; it is because it does 
not enter into French feeling to appre- 
ciate these things. For instance, the 
French people have no Habeas Corpus 
Act, as we have in England, to give 
them the guarantee for their personal 
liberty. We attach the utmost import- 
ance to the inviolability of individual 
freedom, and I think we are quite right. 
But the French, though they have had 
three or four times possession of power 
in the streets, have never known one of 
their leaders, when he had absolute 
possession of their assemblies, — have 
never seen one of their democratic 
leaders getting up and inserting a funda- 
mental clause in their Constitution to 
give them that protection which we 
have against any arbitrary and undue 
infringement of our personal liberties. 
Again, with regard to their habits of 
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association and public meeting, it does 
not enter into the ideas of the French 
people to have public meetings such as 
we have, and discuss such questions as 
we do. It is not in their habits to do it. 
No class or party in the country has used 
it or adopted it with any general success. 
And, therefore, these things which we 
prize, the French, up to this time, have 
not shown that they attach much im- 
portance to. Now, the time may come 
when they may have precisely the same 
feelings and views that we have with 
reference to these questions. The time 
may come. Recollect that hitherto 
they have been about fifty or sixty years 
in pretty constant and successive revolu- 
tions, so far as the political form of their 
Government goes. Well, but we had 
to go through a century of revolution 
before we settled down. From the 
time of the commencement of the civil 
war with Charles I. down to the time of 
our last civil war in 45, this country 
ies through a whole century of revo- 
utions. Give them time, and perhaps 
at some future period the French may 
have your tastes upon those questions 
to which you attach so much import- 
ance. 

And now T’'ll tell you the lesson I 
think we ought to learn from the French 
having parted, apparently with so little 
reluctance, from their representative 
form of government, and their freedom 
of the press; and the lesson, I say, is 
this—that we English ought to learn— 
not to stroke our beards and to thank 
Heaven we are not as other men; but 
we ought to say, ‘ Let us take care that 
our newspaper press shall be such a use- 
ful organ, both in the cause of morality, 
of truth, but, above all, so useful in the 
cause of international peace, that the 
popular mind shall cling to it as an 
institution, and never allow it to be in- 
fringed upon; and let public men, lead- 
ing statesmen, be so truthful in their 
representative capacities; and let them 
show patriotism enough, that the people 
shall have confidence in them, and cling 
to their representative system, and not 
abandon it as the French have done, 
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because probably they have not found 
those attributes of which I am speaking.’ 
Now, what the French do, is this. 
Recollect Iam now, with all submission, 
indicating what I think is the line neces- 
sary for peace lecturers to take, and 
whatever it is absolutely necessary to 
take, if we are to put an end to this 
howl of a French invasion. What the 
French do prize, and we don’t prize 
much, is equality in social rank. The 
French people have abolished and de- 
stroyed feudalism for sixty years, com- 
pletely. They don’t tolerate any arbi- 
trary rank or title, or any entails, or 
anything which can tend to give social 
inequality. They carry that principle 
of equality into their religious concerns ; 
the French people won’t tolerate one 
exclusively endowed religion, even 
although you had the Church selected 
that comprises nearly the whole popula- 
tion. All people are treated alike in 
France. Every religion is put upona 
perfect footing of equality. So in the 
taxation, which is the most equal, fair 
system of taxation in the world; you 
could not have in France a probate and 
legacy duty upon one description of 
property and not upon another. 

Now, I see that France could not 
have what we have in this country, 
because public opinion revolts at it. 
They would not have an hereditary 
House of Peers. Louis Napoleon would 
fall instantly—his throne would not be 
worth twenty-four hours’ purchase if he 
were to attempt anything of the kind. 
Therefore, they have their tastes, and 
we have ours. They do not understand 
our tastes;—I can vouch for it, from 
being a good deal among them, that 
they are very much puzzled at our little 
regard for this principle of equality 
which they attach so much importance 
to; but they discriminate, and they say, 
“We envy you your jealousy of personal 
liberty ; we wish we had it; we wish no 
man might have his personal freedom 
infringed. But that is not our taste. 
We have a passion for equality—you 
have a passion for personal liberty; and 
we should be better if we perhaps inter- 
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change a little and share our respective 
qualities,’ 

Well, now, I say, let the English 
people be told exactly what is the con- 
dition of French society. Let them 
understand, when we are told the French 
are coming here to rob our banks, that 
the French have had more silver in the 
Bank at Paris than we have had of gold 
and silver in the vaults of the Bank of 
England at the time that we were treat- 
ing them as pirates who were coming to 
rob our Bank. Then we talk of their 
coming to carry off the various commo- 
dities we have in this country. There 
are more silver forks and spoons in 
France than in England, a great deal. 
If you were to go to a roadside public- 
house in France, you would get a nap- 
kin and a silver fork; and we know in 
all their private families the class of 
people who live in that style are much 
more numerous than they are with us; 
the spirit of equality keeps up a vast 
mass there who have not similar tastes 
or aspirations here; and, therefore, when 
we hear of the French coming to com- 
mit a piratical incursion upon our shores, 
we are dealing with a people who would 
not be bringing all their worldly wealth 
in their canoes, like the New Zealanders 
or the Malays, but with a people that in 
many respects are considered by the rest 
of the world more civilised than our- 
selves. The rest of the world imitates 
their dress, their language, their amuse- 
ments, and not ours. We are dealing 
with a people having more portable 
property in their country than they 
would find here. Well, then, I say, to 
tell us all that of a people that have 
never molested us within the lifetime of 
any living being, is absurd. On the 
contrary, they have a good right to 
complain of a most aggressive attack 
upon their shores on the part of our 
aristocracy sixty years ago. Well, I say 
we are placing ourselves in the attitude 
of an insolent, impudent bully that goes 
about the streets holding up both his 
fists, and trying to incite peaceable men 
to attack him. I hope that we shall not 
separate until we have organised a plan 
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by which we can spread this information, 
and a good deal more, through the coun- 
try, in the interest of peace. 

Now, something has been said about 
the financial reformers. I cannot under- 
stand what a financial reformer can be 
thinking of who expects ever to get any 
reduction of Government expenditure, 
or any remission of those taxes which 
are pressing us in so many places, unless 
he can hope to effect a reduction in our 
warlike expenditure. Now, take in 
round numbers—I won’t trouble you 
with figures, but take in round numbers 
our expenditure : say eight-and-twenty 
millions annually go to pay the interest 
of the debt incurred in past wars, —I am 
sorry to say, aggressive wars; well, then, 
we have about twenty-four or twenty- 
five millions more to pay. Out of that, 
about sixteen millions go for our present 
warlike expenditure. Well, these inva- 
sionists tell us, that cannot be reduced ; 
and if the interest of the debt must be 
paid, which we all admit, there you have 
twenty-eight millions and sixteen mil- 
lions, which make forty-four millions, 
that must not be touched. Then the 
financial reformers find some five or six 
millions more, which make the whole 
expense of our civil Government. Ours 
is not an expensive Government, really, 
for twenty-eight millions of people. We 
can find no fault with these six or eight 
millions. But if the financial reformers 
join in this great cry for more warlike 
armaments, and give way to this red- 
herring drawn across our path in the 
shape of an invasion, then, I think, they 
ought to close their books and retire 
from business, and no longer call them- 
selves financial reformers. 

Now, gentlemer, if you can only de- 
stroy this wicked delusion, that is spread 
abroad respecting the conduct of France 
and the intentions of France, there is a 
very productive mine still to be worked 
in this large amount of military and 
naval expenditure. I won’t promise you 
that it shall be quite as productive as 
the repeal of the Corn-laws, and yet I 
really don’t know but what, if you would 
give me the amount which, by putting 
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an end to this wicked spirit of animosity 
which has crept between France and 
England, might be fairly taken from our 
warlike expenses, and let me deal with 
it in the readjustment of taxation, in the 
reduction of taxation, I think I could so 
relieve industry by removing its trammels 
in the shape of custom-houses and excise- 
men, that I verily believe I could give a 
new lease to trade, almost as profitable 
as that derived from the repeal of the 
Corn-laws, And if you tell me that this 
invasion cry is founded in common sense 
and reason, that we must be prepared 
with our present armaments and then 
increase them, I should be guilty of the 
grossest imposture in the world if I were 
to tell you that any appreciable diminu- 
tion could be made in the amount of our 
Government expenditure. You must, in 
that case, make up your mind to bear it, 
and I advise those who advocate this 
expenditure to do it without grumbling, 
and without making wry faces over it. 
I would not, if I believed what these 
people tell me; I would pay my taxes 
with right goodwill, and be very glad 
indeed to paymy money for such security. 

Well, now, one word upon that which 
is of most vital importance in any agita- 
tion which may be renewed from this 
time. We are going to make this a re- 
vival, gentlemen ; this is to be a new 
start. Now, you will all remember—I 
am sure my friend, Mr. Sturge, will—in 
fact, he has said as much to me this very 
day himself, and, therefore, I need not 
appeal to him to confirm what Iam going 
to say, —no taunts ever thrown upon me 
have ever, to this moment, that I am 
aware of, led me to open my mouth to 
say that I disavowed the principles upon 
which the Peace Society is founded, 
and that I don’t profess to go the 
lengths which the members of the Peace 
Society go. I have been told, I confess 
candidly, by political friends as well as 
political enemies, that I was doing my- 
self a great deal of. harm by allowing it 
to be thought that I was opposed to all 
defensive armaments. My answer has 
been :—If anybody believes that of me, 
and chooses to make that a reproach to 
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me, I don’t suppose that if I disabused 
him it would do much good, for he would 
be sure to find something else, to invent 
something else; and, besides, I add, I 
have so much respect for those gentlemen 
who belong to the Peace Society, and 
see that they are doing so much good, 
that I don’t feel disposed at all to say 
anything that should appear to be con- 
strued to imply anything like a slight or 
disapproval of their conduct. But it is 
very well known to my friend Mr. Sturge, 
and others with whom I have acted,— 
and who know me very well, that 
although I am as anxious as they are to 
put an end to war at once and for ever, 
and see universal peace, yet that I was 
not educated in the principles of the 
Society of Friends, and it is generally to 
our education that we are indebted for 
our principles. And I have never avowed 
—I should be hypocritical if I avowed— 
that I entertained the opinion, that, if 
attacked, if molested in an unprovoked 
manner, I would not defend myself from 
such an act of aggression. Nobody, I 
presume, who wishes to do me justice, 
ever dreamed that I would do so. But 
it was not necessary, because I found 
every one bullying and crying, ‘ We will 
remind them of Waterloo ; we will sing 
‘* Rule Britannia ;” we will remind them 
of Trafalgar and the Nile ;’—it was not 
necessary I should join in reminding 
them of that. But I hold opinions 
which are held by the great body of my 
countrymen, and an unprovoked attack 
would find, I dare say, as resolute a 
resistance from me as from many of those 
who are now crying out in a panic, and 
who, I suspect, would be very likely to 
run away from the enemy. 

Now, the Peace Society has just as 
tolerant views towards me as I have 
towards them. The Peace Society has 
never attempted to coerce me into their 
principles of non-resistance. I must say 
I have never found them attempting to 
make a proselyte of me. They perfectly 
understand what my views are on this 
subject, —that I will put an end to war 
if I can, but will submit to no injustice 
if I can prevent it. Now, it is intended 
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from this time that we shall enlarge 
the scope of this movement. We have 
met this morning, and we have had 
a gathering which has reminded me of 
the good old time of the League. I 
have seen at the very outset of this agita- 
tion noble-minded men put down their 
names for a sum of money which we 
were glad to wind up with in our League 
agitation after five years’ struggle—I 
have seen 500/. put down to one name 
this morning ; and it is proposed that 
there shall be not a new society, because 
the Peace Congress Association forms 
the common ground on which all men 
may co-operate. We don’t propose to 
found any new society, but we intend to 
extend the operations of that body which 
was founded when we began the Peace 
Congress which visited the Continent, 
and also satin London. We intend that 
there shall be a more abundant supply 
of the sinews of war placed in the hands 
of your committee by the addition of 
some other names in Manchester and 
elsewhere ; and we hope to set at work, 
not only with a machinery for inundat- 
ing the country with printed papers for 
its information and instruction, but we 
hope to set four or five lecturers to work 
in visiting every borough in the country, 
and see whether we cannot counteract 
the poison that is being infused into the 
minds of the people. When I met one 
of my friends in the streets of Manchester 
yesterday, he said, ‘Why, you have 
come at a very inopportune time for 
your Peace meeting; for everybody is 
in a panic, and thinks you wrong.’ I 
said, ‘ Why, that is the very reason why 
we are here; there never wasa time yet 
when it was so necessary for the Peace 
party to redouble their efforts as at 
present.” And I venture to predict that 
the creation of the militia, and the pre- 
sent cry for an increase of our arma- 
ments, will give a date for the downfall 
of this very system which we condemn. 
This insane and wicked attempt at mis- 
leading and exasperating the people will 
recoil upon its authors—there will be 
from this time but the beginning of a re- 
action ; and we won’t fail to profit by it. 
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Then our lecturers and our tracts will 
be directed to disabuse the public mind, 
in the first place, of the impression 
which is created with respect to the 
intentions of France. That is the first 
thing to be done, because there’s where 
the danger is. Then let them deal with 
the economical view of the question—I 
mean the pressure of the enormous 
burdens on the industry of this country. 
Let our lecturers go and show what each 
town pays—why, I heard it stated that 
Manchester has to pay 200,000/. as its 
share for our past wars, and for our 
present preparations. Let them go and 
show in all our towns and boroughs 
what are our economical objects. But 
don’t let us lose sight of the still higher 
motives for peace. I have always been 
of opinion that the mainspring of this 
movement must be with those men who 
look beyond temporary concerns of any 
kind—who, instead of viewing this as a 
pounds, shillings, and pence question, 
or even a question of physical suffering, 
have an eye to the eternal interests 
involved in it. I say these are the men 
who are the mainspring of this move- 
ment. If anything be done to destroy 
the energy, or check the zeal, or to wound 
the consciences of those men who, from 
1815 to the present time, when there was 
little attention paid to the question, kept 
the sacred lamp burning in the midst of 
contempt and contumely—if we do any- 
thing to disparage these men, I would 
not give a button for the prospect of this 
movement. And, therefore, our lecturers 
and tracts and publications must not 
only advocate the cause of peace on the 
ground of religious duty and the interests 
of morality, but they must not say one 
word that shall wound the convictions of 
those men who conscientiously believe 
in the inviolability of human life, and 
who would not resist to the death even 
to save their own existence. 

Now, I know well that our opponents 
will try to make it appear that it is 
very inconsistent for men to co-operate 
together with such different objects, and 
for those who call themselves members 
of the Society of Friends to co-operate 
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with others who stop short of their prin- 
ciple. Well, that is a new doctrine, at 
all events. It was not so when the French 
war broke out. I find that then the 
Society of Friends co-operated with 
Mr. Fox and his colleagues of the Whig 
party in trying to prevent that most un- 
righteous and most unhappy war of 
the French revolution. I find that Mr. 
Gurney, of Norwich, corresponded con- 
stantly with Mr. Fox in the House of 
Commons, and that Mr. Fox corre- 
sponded with Mr. Gurney, entreating him 
to get up a county meeting in Norfolk, 
and encouraging him to get up numerous 
petitions from Norwich; but I certainly 
never heard anybody among the Whig 
party saying that Mr. Fox was inconsist- 
ent in co-operating with Mr. Gurney to 
prevent that dreadful war, or saying that 
Mr. Gurney sacrificed his principles in 
lending his help to Mr. Fox; although, 
if they had come together and sought 
out their points of difference instead of 
seeking out their points of union, they 
would have found, very likely, that their 
principles were quite as opposite, as the 
principles I hold would be found if com- 
pared with those of my friend Mr. Sturge. 
But we shall not have from the present 
Ministry, I think, any cavilling—no, nor 
from their organs of the press either; we 
shall not, I should think, have any cavil- 
ling or criticising as to men co-operating 
who don’t agree on all points. 

I recollect that during the debate on 
the Militia Bill, a certain noble Lord, 
who is now filling a very important 
office in the present Government, some- 
how picked up a pamphlet, written by a 
gentleman to show the inconsistency of 
a clergyman joining a rifle club, and the 
object of the writer was to show that the 
taking of human life at all, under any 
circumstances, was inconsistent with a 
belief of the New Testament ; but who, 
being pushed by his adversary to the 
logical consequences of his own argu- 
ment, made sundry admissions which, to 
those who have not‘adopted these views, 
appeared somewhat absurd. Well, this 
noble Lord, I say, got this pamphlet, 
and very dexterously turned this pam- 
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phlet, written by this gentleman, who, I 
dare say, was very consistent and very 
honest in what he wrote—he turned its 
contents against us who were opposing 
the militia. Well, that noble Lord is 
now filling an important office in the 
Government of Lord Aberdeen. I think 
I remember when the Earl of Aberdeen 
was Foreign Secretary under Sir R. Peel, 
that that noble Lord, from 1841 to 1846, 
employed a vast deal of his time, when in 
opposition, in criticising and condemning 
in no very measured terms, the principles 
upon which Lord Aberdeen’s foreign 
policy was carried out. But I suppose 
the noble Lord must now have changed 
all his views on foreign policy since he 
took office under Lord Aberdeen ; or if 
he has not, I suppose now that he will 
contend that it is not impossible for men 
to co-operate together without having 
identical views, and without being ready 
to go to the same extent in their views 
upon every question. If that be the case, 
I should hope that the noble Lord will, 
from the exigencies of his present situa- 
tion, have learnt toleration for others, 
and that we shall hear no more of those 
taunts against men in the House of 
Commons who advocate the reduction 
of our armaments, or who resist the 
increase of those armaments, and who 
still may no more be identified with all 
the views of the Society of Friends than 
the noble Lord would be with all the 
foreign policy of the Earl of Aberdeen. 
Gentlemen, our object here is business. 
You are here, from all parts of the coun- 
try ; and we have made a beginning in 
the essential part of our business this 
morning. At the meeting that has been 
held since the morning meeting, I think 
some four or five thousand pounds have 
been subscribed. It is proposed that it 
should be made up to ten thousand 
pounds, and that we go to work at once. 
Now, let us tell those people who have 
fancied they have it all their own way, for 
some time, in calling out formore soldiers, 
and in threatening us with a French in- 
vasion, that we are going to have a good 
deal to say upon that question, and they 
may expect to meet us in every borough 
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and town in the kingdom. I presume 
that our friends who are here will take 
charge of counties ; for instance, suppose 
my friend Mr. Bowley would take charge 
of Gloucester,—I was going, almost, as 
a challenge to him, to take charge of a 
county myself ; but I certainly think that 
all those who are, as I am, imbued with 
the conviction that the present is a most 
critical time in the cause of Peace, should 
bestir themselves now. I hope they will, 
and that they will be ready, not only to 
give their time to it, in all parts of the 
kingdom, but that they will subscribe the 
sinews of war; and if it be only known 
through France that in Manchester, in 
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the centre of the Free-trade agitation, 


| surrounded by the very men who won 


that battle, there are men here now who 
are prepared to commit themselves, ay, 
and to commit liberally of their fortunes, 
to the agitation of this Peace question, 
and to the disabusing the minds of the 
people of this country as to the inten- 
tions and as to the condition of the 
French people,—I believe that if this be 
known in France, it will have more effect 
than anything that could possibly be done 
to counteract the mischievous effects 
which are being produced by those 
publications which are now issuing from 
the press. 
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(The most important or engrossing public business discussed in the Session of 1850 was 
the dispute between the Foreign Office and the kingdom of Greece in the affair of 
Pacifico. Towards the end of the year occurred what was called the Papal Aggression, 
the Pope having divided England into dioceses. This act caused great excitement, 
and a law was passed, under the name of the ‘ Ecclesiastical Titles Act,’ prohibiting 
the Roman Catholic prelates from adopting territorial designations. From the 
commencement the Act was a dead letter. In the following speech Mr. Cobden 
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IT used to be my practice, when I was 
agitating with my friend Bright, to stipu- 
late that I should speak before him, and 
I need not tell you why. In entering 
this room to-night, I was under the same 
difficulty that he has expressed. I was 
not quite aware of the character of the 
present meeting; but when I looked 
round upon the countenances of the 
gentlemen assembled, I perfectly under- 
stood the character of the meeting. It 
comprises, I can vouch for it from per- 
sonal knowledge, the pith and marrow 
of the Reform and Free-trade party in 
South Lancashire. It comprises men 
who worthily represent those who cannot 
be present in this room,—men without 
whose co-operation no election can be 
carriedin South Lancashire, Manchester, 
or Salford, and against whose opposition 
it is equally important to know that no 
victory can be won. I appear here to- 
night as a spectator and visitor, to be a 
witness of your reception of those who 
represent you in Parliament. Iam glad 


to have had the opportunity of beholding 
the cordial, the kind, and the flattering 
reception with which you have greeted 
them. It is right they should be so 
received by you. They are the men who 
stand the brunt of abundance of abuse; 
they have to meet detraction coming 
from your own city, and professing to 
express your own sentiments. The shafts 
of calumny, the mean insinuations of 
base motives, are continually flung at 
them—those unfair weapons of political 
warfare which are never resorted to 
except when men are either conscious of 
a bad cause, or acting solely from per- 
sonal pique and spite. This is the abuse 
and this is the calumny with which these 
men have to contend, not only in the 
arena where they have to fight your 
battles; but I repeat it, in the very city 
which they represent, whose best senti- 
ments they express. It is right, when 
they have to bear the brunt of such 
attacks, that they should, when they 
meet you, receive the reward which you 
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bestow upon them. But I, for my part, 
come here, not to answer to you for my 
conduct in Parliament, nor to share the 
tribute of respect and gratitude which 
you have bestowed upon them; it is as 
a listener and spectator that I rise here, 
at half-past ten o’clock, to say a few 
words; for, after the speeches you have 
just heard, I should be doing great in- 
justice not only to you but to myself if 
I were to attempt long to arrest your 
attention. 

This has been called a meeting to talk 
over all sorts of subjects. Now I am not 
going to deal in vague generalities. I 
do not mean to say that anybody who 
preceded me has done so, for they have 
been special enough; but I will not 
range the wide topics of political contro- 
versy. I will say, generally, that after 
we succeeded in the Free-trade contro- 
versy, I set myself a certain task in public 
life. I thought that the natural and col- 
lateral consequence of Free trade was 
first toendeavourtogive thepeople, along 
with physical comfort and prosperity, 
improved intellectual and moral advant- 
ages. I thought that the country which 
had bargained for itself to enter into the 
lists of competition with the wide world, 
seeking no favour, but asking only fora 
fair field and free competition, would 
set about to economise its resources, and 
in every way to attempt to mitigate a 
load of taxation which must impede 
the career of any nation that is unduly 
burdened in its competition with more 
favoured countries. I thought that, when 
we had said, ‘ We offer to trade with the 
whole world, and we invite the whole 
world to trade with us,’ by that very 
declaration we told the wide world we 
sought peace and amity with them. 
Entertaining these views, I set myself 
the task, as a public man, of endeavour- 
ing, by every effort which, in my humble 
capacity, I could bring to bear, to stand 
prominently forward as the advocate of 
education, peace, and retrenchment. I 
do not come here to enter into a discus- 
sion on these questions, each one worthy 
of an essay by itself; but I will say this, 
that whilst upon all these subjects we 
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have met with keen opposition, and upon 
two with obloquy and derision, I see such 
progress making, and made, as will en- 
courage me to persevere in the advocacy 
of these principles with renewed and 
redoubled efforts. I find education as- 
suming a prominence and importance, 
even by the admission of those who, until 
lately, have been opposed to it in every 
form, that I cannot have a doubt in my 
mind, that public opinion will be brought 
to bear on that topic with such irresist- 
ible force, that, ere long, we shall find 
a solution for this, which is one of the 
most difficult problems of our social 
existence. I find the question of peace, 
even in the eyes of those who have been 
attempting to ridicule its advocates, has 
become a leading topic of the day. 
Those who have derided us for helping 
forward the movement in favour of peace, 
do not hesitate to signalise this as an age 
which has the pleasing advantage over 
all preceding ages, of being character- 
ised by symptoms which indicate that 
we are approaching an era when peace 
will become the maxim of the whole 
world. I find that what I told you in 
the Free Trade Hall, just three years 
ago,—that we might live to see the time 
when the expenditure which sufficed for 
1835 would suffice again — is in process 
of being realised. We have already 
made such progress, that some four or 
five millions of reduction in our expend- 
iture has taken place. I have no doubt 
that further retrenchments are going on 
at this very moment; and I now repeat, 
not only my conviction that we may 
return to the expenditure of 1835, but 
that we shall, ere long, attain that point, 
and that we shall not stop even there. 
As fiscal questions will engage a good 
deal of attention in the ensuing Parlia- 
ment, I would have you draw a rigorous 
distinction between two questions which 
are very often jumbled together, causing 
great confusion in the public mind. I 
mean the difference between a surplus 
caused by increased revenue, and a 
surplus occasioned by reduced expend- 
iture. The Government comes forward 
with a surplus of 2,000,000/., arising 
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from an increase in the receipts of the 
various existing taxes ; and the Govern- 
ment is then too apt to take credit to 
itself for the great merit of having 
effected the superabundant revenue. 
They do not tell you, and you are too 
apt to forget it, that this surplus is 
merely the effect of your having given 
out of your pockets 2,000,000/. more 
into the hands of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in one year than you did in 
the last year; and then the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer tells you, ‘I have 
2,000,000/, more than I estimated, I 
will return it to you.’ ‘Thank you for 
nothing,’ is all you should ever say for 
that. But I wish that when the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer brings forward 
his Budget, you would look critically to 
the amount of the reduction of his 
Estimates for the next year’s expenditure 
as compared with the Estimates of last 
year. If, in the ensuing session, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer does that 
which we may do, bring forward a re- 
duction in our establishments, then you 
may leave an estimated surplus over the 
expenditure of next year of nearer 
5,000, 000/. than 2,000,000/. The surplus 
that is now being estimated is upon the 
present year’s Estimates. I want to 
see the next year’s Estimates and the 
Budget, that we may judge of the 
Government by their Estimates, and 
not by any revenue they may have 
reached. I am not going into any 
tedious fiscal argument to-night. I only 
want to take this opportunity of saying 
two words upon a question which has 
been already alluded to. I have not 
since the close of Parliament addressed 
any audience upon general political 
topics. I have addressed peace meet- 
ings; I have addressed meetings of 
freehold land societies; I have ad- 
dressed education meetings; but I have 
addressed no meeting where so wide 
a range of discussion and observation 
has been permitted as is now open 
to us in this assembly. I very much 
regret it, because I should like to say a 
few words upon a controversy which 
has been raging in this country for two 
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or three months, and to which if I did 
not refer I should be guilty of cowardice, 
seeing it is always my practice to deal 
with the prominent topics of the day. 
In these few words I beg to say I speak 
to you solely as a politician. For the 
last two or three months there has not 
been a calm in this country. We have 
heard of a great political calm, but 
there has been no calm. On the con- 
trary, there has been an agitation. It 
has, I admit, been mainly sectional, but 
it has been widespread, and it has 
almost exclusively occupied the atten- 
tion of the leading public prints. 

I need not tell you that the question 
is that which is called the ‘ Papal 
Aggression.” The remark I wish to 
make is, that the discussion of this 
topic, as a political topic, has overlaid, 
arrested, and smothered for a time 
every other political topic. It is well 
known that in this country the public 
mind entertains but one question at a 
time ; therefore the first remark I wish 
to make is, that the discussion of this 
topic, as a political topic, has prevented 
the public mind from occupying itself 
with fiscal questions, and questions 
affecting reform in the representation, 
and other questions which politicians 
have had for many years at heart, so 
that we approach the meeting of Parlia- 
ment without the opportunity being 
afforded, or taken, by the country, of 
signalling to the Government the views 
we take upon those questions. I wish 
you to bear in mind that when we meet, 
ere another fortnight, in Parliament, our 
time will then, I fear, be very much 
occupied with the discussion of this same 
question; for, if we may believe Mr. 
Hugh Stowell in what he told us at a 
very large assembly, every political 
question, whether fiscal, social, or re- 
formatory, must be suspended until this 
one great question be settled by the 
House of Commons. What, I want to 
ask, is this demand? Is this a question 
that can be settled by politicians? I 
speak as a politician. I may settle it 
in my own mind as a Protestant, and as 
a Protestant I may have my own opinions, 
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I have my own opinions, for it is every- 
body’s duty to have his own opinions, 
and if he has an aggressive opponent, I 
doubt if it be not his duty to defend 
actively the opinion he entertains—al- 
ways, of course, as an individual. But 
I want to ask, if there is any reason 
why religious questions should not be 
removed out of the domain of politics, 
just as they are in the United States of 
America? Lord Carlisle, when he, I 
will not say descended from his seat in 
the Cabinet to deliver an address to the 
Mechanics’ Institution of Leeds, but 
when he honoured himself by coming 
out of the Cabinet for that purpose, 
made a remark which, coming at the 
time it did, I think, expressed more 
than the ordinary meaning of the words, 
when he said, ‘I confess I do envy the 
complete toleration which exists in the 
United States.’ I think that was a 
“significant expression, and might be 
taken, probably, to justify those who 
believe in the rumour, that the Cabinet 
is not quite united upon the question of 
Papal Aggression. Inthe United States, 
the Pope may appoint bishops whenever 
he pleases ; he may parcel out that vast 
Continent into as many dioceses as he 
pleases, including even California; he 
may send as many cardinals as he 
pleases ; and no matter by what pompous 
phraseology all that be done, the United 
States politicians, and the United States 
Legislature at Washington, would be 
perfectly indifferent to it all. Why 
cannot we, in this country, as politicians, 
while giving the same security to private 
and individual judgment, leave the 
settlement of this question as it is in the 
United States? Is it that we are so 
ignorant, or that we are so liable to be 
misled? Then, I say, let us look sharp, 
and follow the advice given by Mr. 
Lawrence, the American Minister, and 
educate ourselves. 

But I am told that the reason is that 
we have a State Church in England. 
Well, but does a State Church render 
the people of this country less able to 
protect themselves by their own unaided 
judgment, knowledge, and sound sense, 
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from aggression? Are the people less 
able to protect themselves against error, 
because they have a State Church? Will 
that be the confession? No. But the 
State Church has been made the obstacle, 
or attempted to be made the obstacle, 
in every parish, to the promotion of the 
same liberality that exists in America, 
against every proposal with regard to 
liberty, whether civil, religious, or com- 
mercial, There is no advance made in 
the path of freedom of any kind, but we 
are, and have been, continually threat- 
ened with obstruction by the cry of ‘The 
Church in danger.’ Yet, I must say, 
that in every case the partisans of the 
Church have found their predictions 
singularly falsified. After the repeal of 
the Test and Corporation Act, after the 
accomplishment of Emancipation, after 
the Reform Bill was secured, there was 
the same cry; but I believe it will be 
admitted by both Churchmen and Dis- 
senters, that the Church never was so 
active and prosperous, never were so 
many churches built, and never had the 
Establishment greater authority, than 
after the last of those great reforms down 
to the present day. Where, then, are 
the grounds for fear, on the part of 
Churchmen, for the security of the 
Church? But I say here that we will 
have toleration and religious freedom in 
this country, cost what it may. I do 
not stand here as the advocate of the 
partisans of the Roman Catholic body. 
As a politician, I do not presume to offer 
my opinions on the faith of any man. 
On the polity of that Church, I might 
possibly be allowed to offer an opinion ; 
yet at the present moment, when county 
meetings are held and advertised (partly 
at the expense of Roman Catholics them- 
selves, who pay rates as well as Pro- 
testants) ; when, I say, so much abuse 
is lavished upon them, I should be loath 
to offer any observation upon the polity 
of that Church. But I may be allowed 
to say that I am no friend to the organ- 
isation of the Roman Catholic body. It 
is too centralising for me; it is too 
subduing to the intellect for me ; and if 
I changed my religion at all, I should 
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be as little likely as any gentleman in 
this room to go into their chapel, nay, 
as any one upon the face of the earth. 
But, at the same time, let the Roman 
Catholics living in England judge for 
themselves, not only of their own faith 
and motives, but of the mode in which 
they would constitute the organisation 
that will always follow religious teaching. 
Why should you dictate to the Roman 
Catholic bishops whether they will go- 
vern by a cardinal, an archbishop, or 
diocese? They do not come to me, as a 
politician, to ask me to give force and 
validity to their titles, or to give them 
stipends out of the public purse. What 
right have I, then, as a politician, to 
come before a public meeting, or to get 
up in the House of Commons, and say a 
word upon the subject of their faith, or 
on the polity of the Roman Catholic 
Church ? 

We shall be told pretty often, no 
doubt, that unless Government interferes, 
the privileges and prerogatives of the 
Queen of England will be invaded by 
the Pope,—not by Cardinal Wiseman. 
Cardinal Wiseman is a British subject ; 
he cannot invade the prerogative of the 
Crown without being guilty of high 
treason; and if he is so guilty, let him 
be tried by the law. But what preroga- 
tives have been invaded by the conduct 
of the Pope? Not the temporal prero- 
gative. Why, the Pope has at this 
moment in his army a few thousand 
French and Austrian troops. And I 
have it on the best authority, that if these 
troops were removed, dire would. be the 
dismay and speedy the flight of the whole 
body, Pope and cardinals. It is not, 
then, the army of the Pope that can 
threaten the temporalities of the Crown. 
Are the temporal prerogatives threatened 
by sea? You may have a list of the 
active naval force of the Pope; it 
amounts to two gun brigs and a schooner. 
Put one quarter of the effective service 
which is stationed on the coast of Sussex, 
and it would be quite sufficient to guard 
the whole island against the Pope’s 
navy. It is not, then, the temporal 
sovereignty or the secular privileges 
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of the Queen that can be endangered 
by the Pope, but her spiritual dominion, 
we are told, is to be perilled. 

Now are we, as politicians, who are 
called upon fairly enough to vote money 
for ordnance, and for shot and shells, to 
meet and repel the aggressive enemy 
that meets us with spiritual weapons? 
Are we to forge the spiritual artillery 
with which weare to meet the aggression? 
If we are, I beg you to consider how 
capitally we are suited in the House of 
Commons for that purpose. I won’t say 
a word to asperse the character of that 
body, of which I form a humble unit, 
—TI mean the general character of that 
body, asa religious body. You may say, 
if you will, and believe, if you please, 
—I leave you to enjoy the pleasures of 
your credulity,—that a large majority of 
that House of Commons are living in 
an especial odour of sanctity and piety. 
You may believe it, if you please; I 
offer no opinion on it, for being one of 
the body, and having to face them in 
about a fortnight, I hope you will excuse 
my expressing an opinion on the subject. 
But admitting, if you please, —admitting 
that we are, the great majority of us, 
eminent for our piety,—how are we 
constituted? Are we all Churchmen, 
owning the spiritual authority of the 
Queen? Why, we are about forty or fifty 
of us Roman Catholics, and, mark me, 
you will have a great many more Roman 
Catholics returned from Ireland at the 
next election. We have an Independent 
or two, we have three or four Unitarians, 
and we have a Quaker, I am happy to 
say, and I wish we had a good many 
more; and we have a fair prospect of 
having a Jew. 

Now, is not that a very nice body of 
men to uphold the Queen’s supremacy 
as the head of England’s Church? Why, 
gentlemen, if you wanted to give us a 
task in the House of Commons which 
should last till Doomsday, and that we 
should therefore put off, as no doubt 
Mr. Hugh Stowell would require, al! 
reforms, whether fiscal or parliamentary, 
till that remote day, then give us the 
task of settling this question of Papal 
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Aggression. I say, give it to the poli- 
ticians to settle, if you want it never to 
be settled at all. As has been well 
expressed here by Mr. Bright, politicians 
have been at the work already for four 
or five hundred years. They have used 
every available method. They have tried 
fire and faggot: that is the most effectual 
means, I admit — but, then, you must 
exterminate also those who hold the 
opinions from which you differ. That 
was too shocking even for the sixteenth 
century, and so it was given up—I mean 
the attempt to exterminate those who 
professed these opinions. Then came 
the penal laws, which went every length 
short of extermination. What has been 
the tendency of the last century? Con- 
stant relaxation—a tendency more and 
more to religious toleration. What has 
been the course taken by the leading 
_ Statesmen of this country? Why, to 
their honour be it said, the greatest and 
most illustrious statesmen of the last 
sixty years were so far in advance of the 
latent bigotry still existing inthis country, 
that they were ready to sacrifice their 
fame—I mean such a fame as temporary 
popularity—they were willing to forego 
place, patronage, everything which states- 
men and politicians hold most dear, 
rather than lend themselves to the con- 
tinuance of that system. But I very 
much fear there are men now in the 
Cabinet, who owe all their distinction 
in public life to having been identified 
with that principle of toleration to which 
we are constantly more and more pro- 
gressing, but who are now ready to sully 
their fair fame, and belie, I had almost 
said, the whole of their past political 
career, On entering into the political 
session of 1851. Gentlemen, I entreat 
you to remove this question of religious 
opinions,—remove it out of the domain 
of politicians, if you wish not only to 
make progress in those questions which 
we cannot delay, and if you wish to 
prevent a retrograde policy. It will not 
end in a mere return to the paths of 
religious monopoly, but will be certain 
to conduct you into a retrograde track, 
in questions affecting our temporal inter- 
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ests, and for which many of those who 
fancy themselves sincere, are now lending 
their voices when they raise this cry for 
religious intolerance. I agree with Mr. 
Gibson completely, that if this country 
permits one step backward, in the career 
of religious toleration, you are endanger- 
ing yourselves on questions in which you 
feel most nearly interested. I never felt 
the slightest doubt in the world come 
across my mind onthe subject of retain- 
ing everything we have gained in the 
way of social improvement, until I saw 
the account of a county meeting in Essex, 
which has had its counterpart nearly in 
every part of England, and at which 
Sir John Tyrell was one of the most 
prominent actors, when he called for 
three cheers for Lord John Russell. 
Look at the actors throughout the 
country, in this present movement against 
what is called the Papal Aggression. 
Who are they ? Have you seen those men 
advocating the repeal of the Corn-laws? 
Have you not seen in every case, that 
the most prominent actors in these 
county meetings are the men who resisted 
the establishment of that principle of 
commercial reform? Let me ask you if 
by any accident, —such accidents as may 
happen in our Constitution, which are 
precipitated at any moment,—you who 
entirely agree with ine upon the subject 
of commercial freedom, and generally 
upon questions of liberal policy in secular 
affairs, let me ask you to answer me this 
question: Suppose a general election 
were to take place, and those who are 
prominent in opposing religious toler- 
ation succeeded (and I am not sure that 
they would not succeed), in returning to 
Parliament a majority for re-enacting 
the disabilities and restrictions upon 
Roman Catholics, would not that be a 
majority that would either tamper with 
the Corn-laws, or take care to indemnify 
themselves for what has been taken from 
them? It is so; and those who are 
acting have not been so discreet, 1n this 
case, as to conceal their belief in the 
possibility of retrieving their monopoly. 
I say to those who have generally been 
favourable to commercial freedom, who 
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have been, in fact, friendly to civil and 
commercial freedom, and who join in 
this cry, and lend themselves to the sup- 
port of this party who are in favour of 
religious restrictions,—I say that they 
would, in my opinion, bring back on 
themselves the commercial monopolies 
and political monopolies; and I say to 
them as inconsistent men,—for I don’t 
address myself to those who oppose 
freedom in every shape,—but to those 
who were generally with us in advocat- 
ing civil and commercial freedom,—I 
say if they gain the triumph of religious 
intolerance, and if they gain along with 
it a monopoly in food, they richly merit 
their fate. 

But there is one thing that has been 
said by those who preceded me,—they 
have alluded to the bigotry, and fanati- 
cism, and ignorance, which prevailed 
fifty years ago amongst the mass of the 
people of this country. Now, there is 
one symptom, and almost the only 
symptom, which has consoled me in 
this agitation for religious disabilities, 
and it is this:—the calm, passive, and, 
in many respects, contemptuous silence 
and indifference with which it has been 
regarded by the great mass of the people 
of this country. If the same tumults 
had occurred fifty or sixty years ago, 
owing to the prevailing ignorance and 
bigotry of the mass of the people of 
this country, half the Roman Catholic 
chapels would have been in flames, and 
half their occupants’ lives in danger. And 
I thank the demonstration only for this: 
that it has given me, more than anything 
else, a conviction of the great progress 
that has been made in real intelligence 
by the great mass of the people, especi- 
ally in the north of England. I will 
not say so much of the south. And I 
cannot say much for the Corporation 
of London. Why, only think of that 
Corporation professing to represent the 
City. Only think of it! Last year it 
was setting itself ;up and agitating in a 
ferment of enlightened intelligence and 
patriotism, in favour of religious liberty 
to the Jews. Now it is denouncing the 
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superstitious ceremonies of the Roman 
Catholics. When has there been such 
a spectacle, so absurd a spectacle, ex- 
hibited as that which was shown, when 
the London Corporation took that great 
gingerbread coach, the pattern of 200 
years ago, and clothed themselves in 
that Bartholomew-fair dress of theirs, 
and took a man with a fur cap, whose 
pattern dates back, I believe, five cen- 
turies, with a long sword in his hand, 
and all the other paraphernalia of the 
Corporation of London, and went down 
by the railroad to Windsor, in order to 
present an address to the Queen, in 
order to put down—Popish mummeries ! 
If you want to see mummeries, go and 
see the Lord Mayor’s procession. I 
have seen the grand ceremonies in the 
Vatican at Easter, I have seen the most 
gorgeous religious processions the Church 
of Rome can boast of, but I never saw 
anything half so absurd, or half so 
offensive to intelligenceor commonsense, 
as the mummeries in which the Corpor- 
ation of London indulge every year. 
Now I am glad to say of the north of 
England, that the mass of the people 
here have not joined in this intolerant 
outcry. I only regret that circumstances 
have prevented this meeting from bein, 
held in the Free Trade Hall, that i 
might have heard the cheer which ] 
should have had from five thousand 
auditors, in expressing the sentiments J 
have just enunciated. 

Now, gentlemen, only one word more, 
as a politician again, but not as a party 
politician, if you please. Something has 
been said about conduct or misconduct 
during the last session. I don’t come 
here to answer to you, because I have not 
the honour of representing many of you. 
But this I will say, I am exceedingly 
tolerant of every Member of the House 
of Commons who strains a point to vote 
with the Government, provided he has 
been some fifteen or twenty years longer 
in the political arena than I have been. 
I believe my friend Mr. Brotherton, fox: 
instance, aims as much at benefiting the 
mass of the people in this country, in 
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every form by which he can effect it, as 
I do; but I believe Mr. Brotherton has 
a stronger sentiment of reliance and 
sympathy towards the present Govern- 
ment than I have, and it is easily ac- 
counted for. Mr. Brotherton entered 
Parliament after the passing of the 
Reform Bill, and shared the struggles in 
obtaining that Bill, which I still regard, 
notwithstanding what Mr. Dyer said, a 
great progress in political reform. He 
shared all the struggles in carrying that 
Bill, and it is natural that he should have 
those sympathies. But I will say this in 
vindication of myself, that I entered 
somewhat at an advanced time of life for 
a man who has taken up the discussion 
of a public question, and I did it resolved 
to devote my labours to the solution of 
that question, without reference to the 
temporary interests or conveniences of 
any existing political party; and the 
result of that agitation in the case of 
the Corn-laws has convinced me that if 
anything is to be done in this country for 
the great mass of the people, if you are 
to succeed in establishing any reform of 
magnitude, it can only be done by the 
people out of doors, and in the House 
resolving to do that one thing, and 
totally disregarding the existing political 
parties in that House. 

Idesire to see something accomplished. 
I have set myself the task of accomplish- 
ing certain things, and amongst them 
that which is most dear to my heart is 
the advocacy of a more peaceful and 
conciliatory policy in the intercourse of 
nations, or, as I would especially say, in 
the intercourse between this country and 
weaker nations. If you want to wound 
my principles most acutely, it will be to 
show me England violating the principle 
of aconciliatoryand humane policy when 
it has to deal with a weak Power, which 
is likea childin its grasp. I look upon 
inhumanity, rudeness, or violence, on the 
part of England towards a powerless state 
like Greece, with additional resentment, 
just as I should regard that man as a 
coward as well as a despot who molested 
and ill-used‘a child. Feeling, then, that 
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my principles were violated in the case 
of Lord Palmerston, in the Greek affair, 
I voted against him on that occasion, 
and I should do so again, if ten thousand 
seats in Parliament depended on the 
issue of my vote. 

Now, gentlemen, let me give one 
word of advice to those who are in 
Manchester or elsewhere, and take up a 
hasty conclusion against some of our 
Members, with whom you generally 
agree, and in whose judgment and saga- 
city you have some confidence, to beware 
how you take a side against them, merely 
because you see a certain line of policy 
argued in certain public prints. Give 
them credit for being wary : they have 
a better opportunity of sifting public men 
than you have. A man must be a fool. 
if he does not, after being in Parliament 
seven or eight years, and sitting in 
Committees with nearlyall the Members, 
discover the motives of Governments 
when they are disclosed, not on the public 
arena, but where they are chatted over by 
friends in private. Depend upon it your 
Members will have rather better oppor- 
tunities than you will have of judging 
the conduct of public men. And if you 
happen to think that Lord Palmerston, 
although he did try to maintain a fixed 
duty long after Lord Aberdeen had 
become the advocate of total repeal and 
untaxed bread, —if, notwithstanding cer- 
tain other symptoms I could mention, 
which prove that Lord Palmerston is 
not the champion for liberty that you 
suppose,—if, I say, notwithstanding you 
have an impression in favour of Lord 
Palmerston, your Members come to a 
different conclusion, why, give them 
credit for the same honesty of purpose 
and intelligence with yourselves; and 
bear in mind, that they have the better 
opportunity of forming an opinion than 
yourselves. I have no desire to stand 
out singularly in my vote. As was well 
expressed by Mr. Bright, it is a very 
unpleasant thing to do so; it would be 
far more agreeable to make companion- 
ship with those men on the Treasury- 
benches, instead of treading on their toes 
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and poking them in the ribs, and making 
them uncomfortable. Is it any satisfac- 
tion to me, do you think, that Lord 
Palmerston’s organ, the Glode, has de- 
nounced me, over and over again, as a 
disappointed demagogue, and hurled 
language at me which no other journal, 
the Zimes, for instance, has ever levelled 
at me? I know perfectly well that on 
the Manchester Exchange, and the Leeds 
Exchange, and the Liverpool Exchange, 
where the Glove paper is taken, and is 
understood to be a Whig paper, when 
persons see it speak in such terms of the 
Member for the West Riding, they are 
apt to think there must be a great deal 
in it, and that the Member must be 
making himself especially ridiculous in 
the House of Commons. I am not a 
disappointed demagogue ; if ever there 
was anybody who ought to be satisfied 
with his public career, itis I. I thank 
you for giving me the only response which 
could relieve me from the imputation of 
great egotism in saying so. 

Well, as I said before, my position is 
not the same as that of Mr. Brotherton. 
I cannot see the line of demarcation 
between Whig and Tory which he sees. 
I cannot see what principle the Whigs 
advocate which the Tories do not adyo- 
cate. I find in Lord John Russell, in 
the House of Commons, not simply 
great impatience but petulance, and I 
had almost said great insolence, in his 
dealings, particularly in the remarks he 
has made to our friend, Mr. Bright. He, 
I am sure, is very indifferent to the 
remarks themselves, but they are suffici- 
ently important as indicating the tone of 
the man who is supposed to be the leader 
of our party. I must confess that, in 
regard to fiscal matters, I am bound to 
say, I believe the Opposition party would 
do quite as much in the way of retrench- 
ment as the Whigs; Iam not sure that 
they would not do more. I believe 
Sir James Graham, for instance, would 
show less subseryiency to the Duke of 
Wellington, in military arrangements, 
than Lord J. Russell or Lord Palmerston. 
I believe in Colonial policy, whilst Sir 
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R. Peel resolutely refused to add another 
acre to our tropical possessions, the pre- 
sent Government are taking possession 
in Asia, as well as Africa, of tracts of 
tropical territory, which, I believe, not- 
withstanding anything that may be said 
to the contrary by the Manchester Asso- 
clation, are only calculated to entail 
additional expense upon us, instead of 
benefiting us, as a free-trading commu- 
nity; and I fear that next session we 
shall be placed in a still worse dilemma. 
If we are to believe the reports that 
Lord J. Russell, instead of being the 
champion of religious liberty, is going to 
embark in a crusade against religious 
freedom, I shall find myself then still 
further alienated from the present party. 
But this I say : if Ido not see that I have 
at least the liberty of voting in the House 
of Commons for something different to 
that which now exists,—if I cannot hope 
to see some change and some reform, — 
at least if I am not allowed the free 
advocacy of my own opinions for some 
distinct principle different from that which 
is now the rule of conduct with Whig 
and Tory,—why am I to be sitting up 
till twelve o’clock every night in the 
House of Commons? This disappointed 
demagogue wants no publicemployment ; 
if he did, he might have had it before 
now. I want no favour, and, as my 
friend Bright says, no title. I want 
nothing that any Government or any 
party can give me; and if I am in the 
House of Commons at all, it is to give 
my feeble aid to the advancement of 
certain questions on which I have strong 
convictions. Deprive me of that power ; 
tell me I am not to do this, because it is 
likely to destroy a Government with 
which at the present moment I can have 
no sympathy ; then, I say, the sooner I 
return to printing calicoes, or something 
more profitable than sitting up in the 
House of Commons night after night in 
that way, the better both for me and my 
friends. I have come here, then, merely 
to renew personal acquaintances,—or 
rather, anxious by a short sojourn in this 
neighbourhood and in Yorkshire, not to 
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lose old acquaintances which I highly 
prize and value. I come, moreover, in 
order to have an opportunity of testing 


the current of public opinion a little, and, 


sounding its depth, to see whether it be 
an unusual tide, or a steady, permanent 
stream. I think this meeting has demon- 
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strated to me, that whatever exists in 
other parts of the country, here at least 
there is noreaction ; andthat, remember- 
ing- what are our recorded opinions, you 
in Lancashire, and I hope my friends in 
Yorkshire, will always be found true to 
the principles of liberty and toleration. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 
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[On June 20, 1848, Mr. Hume moved the following resolution Ser oe this House, 
as at present constituted, does not fairly represent the population, the property, or 
the industry of the country; whence have arisen great and increasing discontent in 
the minds of a large portion of the people; and it is therefore expedient, with a 
view to amend the National Representation, that the elective franchise shall be so 
extended as to include all householders, that votes shall be taken by Ballot, that 
the duration of Parliaments shall not exceed three years, and that the apportion- 


ment of Members to population shall be made more equal.’ 


was rejected by 267 (321 to 84).] 


I RISE under great disadvantages to 
address this House, after the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Serjeant Talfourd) 
who has just sat down; and the diffi- 
culty of my position would be very 
much increased if I were called upon to 
address myself to this question in the 
manner, and with the eloquence and 
fancy, by which his speech has been 
distinguished; but I make no pretence 
to follow in such a track. I can only 
help observing, that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman has not given us any facts as 
the groundwork of his reasoning. There 
is one statement, however, made by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, which is 
not a fact, but on which the opponents 
of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Montrose (Mr. Hume) seem very much 
torely. The statement to which I allude 
is to this effect, —that the wishes of the 
country are not in favour of the change 
which my hon. Friend proposes. That 
assertion, as we all know, was made by 
the noble Lord the Member for London. 
Now, it must be generally felt that this 
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statement is of more importance than 
any other that has been uttered upon 
this subject. On other subjects connected 
with the Government and Constitution 
of this country there may be much 
diversity of opinion; but I ask, is there 
any great diversity of opinion, at this 
moment, amongst the great class, who 
are now excluded from the franchise? I 
put it to the noble Lord to say, does he, 
or do his friends, mean to say, or do they 
not, that the masses of the unrepresented 
population in this country have no desire 
to possess political power and privileges? 
Will any one utter such a libel on the 
people of England? Will any one say 
that they are so abject, so base, so servile, 
as not to desire to possess the rights of 
citizens and freemen? I havenot believed, 
and I do not believe, that such are the 
sentiments of my fellow-countrymen. I 
should entertain a very poor opinion 
indeed of the people of this country if I 
were to give a vote in favour of such a 
proposition ; but yet it forms an import- 
ant element in the reasonings of the 
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Gentlemen who oppose my hon. Friend 
the Member for Montrose. If you admit 
the most evident truth that can come 
under the notice of any man, you must 
admit that at least six-sevenths of the 
male population of this United Kingdom 
are earnestly pressing for and claiming 
the rights which you are denying them. 
I will go further, and tell the House 
that a very large proportion of the middle 
class regret that so many belonging to a 
humbler order of society than themselves 
should have been included amongst the 
unrepresented portion of the community. 
They express a sincere desire that the 
franchise should be extended; they look 
with great interest to the result of this 
night’s division; and I undertake to say, 
that you will find those Members of this 
House who represent large and inde- 
pendent constituencies, comprising, for 
. the most part, persons belonging to the 
middle class, you will find such Mem- 
bers voting with my hon. Friend—they 
are the men who will go into the lobby 
in favour of his motion. It is thus that 
the strongest and most useful appeal will 
be responded to by the great mass of the 
middle orders, and thus, I think, it will 
be shown, that the middle class entertain 
no such feeling of hostility against the 
admission of working men to political 
power as they are said to indulge. In 
proportion as the middle class are free 
and independent, in so far do they desire 
the freedom and independence of the 
rank nearest to themselves, in that pro- 
portion do they desire to open the portals 
of the Constitution to the poor man. 
Some hon. Members in this House have 
contended against this truth; but I take 
the liberty of saying, that I have for a 
long time been accustomed to watch the 
progress of opinion on this subject out 
of doors; and this I tell the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, and I can prove it, 
even to his satisfaction, that I have had 
better opportunities than he possesses of 
estimating the state of opinion out of 
doors upon this matter; and I beg to 
inform him, that this opinion in favour 
of my hon. Friend’s motion has arisen 
spontaneously—that there has been no 
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organization; and the best proof of this 
assertion that I can offer is to be found 
in the fact, that the number of public 
meetings to consider, discuss, and peti- 
tion upon this subject, has been no fewer 
than 130. I find it so recorded in the 
Daily News, and I repeat that this is a 
purely spontaneous movement. I have 
no hesitation in frankly acknowledging 
that we were five years agitating for a 
repeal of the Corn-laws, before we 
reached so advanced a point as that 
which the friends of the present question 
now occupy. Respecting the repeal of 
the Corn-laws, the mass of the people 
were said, truly enough, perhaps, to 
have been galvanized from a centre. 
But, with regard to the motion of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Montrose, 
the practice has been reversed; and 
whatever manifestations of opinion have 
been displayed out of doors, they have 
arisen without any exertion of central 
influence. 

I do not say that all men are agreed 
upon this subject—that there are no 
diversities of opinion ; but I say there is 
much less of this than those who resist 
my hon. Friend’s motion at all like to 
see. We have had petitions from those 
who favour the Charter, and from those 
who desire universal suffrage, and very 
many in favour of the particular plan 
upon which we are now speedily to 
divide. I have not anything to say 
against those petitions in favour of the 
Charter, or in favour of universal suf- 
frage. I am not contending against the 
right of a man, as a man, to the franchise 
—I mean the right that a man ought to 
enjoy apart from the possession of pro- 
perty ; but I feel I should not be justified 
in taking the line of argument adopted 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman, and 
by the noble Lord the First Minister of 
State, who addressed himself to the ad- 
vocates of universal suffrage, and seemed 
to argue that they were more right than 
the advocates of household suffrage. If 
he intends to vote for universal suffrage, 
I can understand the force of that argu- 
ment ; but as I am not going to oppose 
universal suffrage, and as I do not stand 
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here to support it, I leave him in the 
hands of the advocates of universal suf- 
frage, and, judging by what has been 
done, they seem disposed to make the 
most of the argument which has been 
put into their hands. 

I will not occupy the time of the 
House in discussing this point further, 
but rather prefer to direct attention to 
this circumstance, —that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman did not display his 
usual legal skill and knowledge in deal- 
ing with the question of household suf- 
frage, for it certainly is not surrounded 
with the difficulties which the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman has imagined. 
To judge from his speech, it would seem 
to be the law, that no one except the 
landlord and occupier of a house enjoys 
a vote in right of that house. Surely 
the hon. and learned Gentleman ought 
to have known that the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas has decided that lodgers 
paying more than 10/. annually, and 
rated to the poor-rates, are entitled to 
be placed on the list of voters—that is to 
say, in cases where the landlord does not 
live on the premises. That is the state 
of the law as established by the Reform 
Act, and my hon. Friend seeks only to 
extend that privilege a little; it therefore 
can scarcely be considered a matter diffi- 
cult of arrangement. The mere extension 
of the existing rule gets rid of all diffi- 
culty, and gives the franchise to prudent 
young men—too prudent to marry and 
take houses with insufficient means ; to 
them, being lodgers, and paying a rent 
exceeding 10/., the plan of my hon. 
Friend gives the franchise. The law of 
the land already goes very near to this. 

The allusion which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman made to the case of 
Cooper must be fresh in the recollection 
of the House. I am sorry he alluded to 
that part of Cooper’s career, who, I 
believe, greatly regrets those events, and 
would be glad to forget the part that he 
took in the affair at the Staffordshire 
Potteries. I again say, I am sorry that 
the subject was introduced here, for we 
want no additional examples to prove to 
us that a very good poet may be a very 
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bad politician. The object of the motion 
of the hon. Member for Montrose is, that 
he may bring in a bill for the purpose, 
among other things, of giving votes to 
householders; that is to say, that parties 
not only paying taxes to the country, but 
rates to the poor, should have a voice in 
the election of Members to this House. 
In advocating this principle, we are 
really acting on the theory that exists as 
to the franchise of this country; for we 
say that the people of this country elect 
the Members of this House. Is that 
sham, or is it reality ? 

Now, if there is one thing more than 
another that the people do not like, it 
is sham. The people like realities. 
The theory of this country is, that the 
people like political power; and there 
is nobody responsible, as the hon. and 
learned Gentleman in his poetical flight 
seemed to imagine, for the education 
of the people and the preparation of 
them for the political franchise. If there 
had been any such responsible parties, 
the thing would have been done long 
ago. But, I ask, what danger is there 
in giving the franchise to householders ? 
They are the fathers of families; they 
constitute the laborious and industrious 
population. What would be endangered 
by giving this class the franchise? When 
our institutions are talked of, I always 
hear it said that they live in the affections 
of the country, and that the Queen sits 
enthroned in the hearts of the people; 
and I have no fear of danger from any 
such wide extension of the suffrage as we 
now contemplate. I do not believe that 
it would lead to any change in the form 
of our government. I say, God forbid 
that it should. I sincerely hope, if there 
is to be a revolution in this country in 
consequence of which the monarchical 
form of government shall give way to 
any other form, that that revolution may 
happen when I shall be no longer here 
to witness it, for the generation that 
makes such a revolution will not be the 
generation to reap the fruits of it. I do 
not believe that the people of this country 
have any desire to change the form of 
their government, nor do I join with 
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those who think that the wide extension 
of the suffrage, of which we now speak, 
would either altogether or generally 
affect a change in the class of persons 
chosen as representatives. I do not 
think that there would be any great 
change in that respect. The people 
would continue, as at present, to choose 
their representatives from the easy class, 
—among the men of fortune; but I be- 
lieve this extension of the suffrage would 
tend to bring not only the legislation of 
this House, but the proceedings of the 
Executive Government, more in har- 
mony with the wants, wishes, and inter- 
ests of the people. I believe that the 
householders, to whom the present pro- 
position would give votes, would advo- 
cate a severe economy in the Government. 
I do not mean to say that a wide exten- 
sion of the suffrage might not be accom- 
panied by mistakes on some matters in 

~ the case of some of the voters; such 
mistakes will always occur; but I have 
a firm conviction that they will make no 
mistake in the matter of economy and 
retrenchment. I havea firm conviction, 
that, if proper political power were 
given to the people, the taxation neces- 
sary for the expenditure of the State 
would be more equitably levied. 

What are the two things most wanted? 
What would the wisest political econo- 
mists, or the gravest philosophers, if 
they sat down to consider the circum- 
stances of this country, describe as the 
two most pressing necessities of our 
condition? What but greater economy, 
and a more equitable apportionment of 
the taxation of the country? I mean, 
that you should have taxation largely 
removed from the indirect sources from 
which it is at present levied, and more 
largely imposed on realised property. 
This retrenchment and due apportion- 
ment of taxation constitute the thing 
most wanted at present for the safety of 
the country ; and this the people, if they 
had the franchise now proposed, would, 
from the very instinct of selfishness, 
enable you to accomplish. Let me not 
be mistaken, I do not wish to lay all 
the taxation on property. I would not 
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do injustice to any one class for the 
advantage of another; but I wish to 
see reduced, in respect to consuinable 
articles, those obstructions which are 
offered by the Customs and Excise 
duties. You ought to diminish the 
duties on tea and wine, and you ought 
to remove every exciseman from the 
land, if you can; and I believe that the 
selfish instinct—to call it by no other 
name—of the great body of the people, 
if they had the power to bring their will 
to bear on this House, would accomplish 
these objects, so desirable to be effected 
in this country. 

Then where is the danger of giving 
the people practically their theoretical 
share of political power? We shall be 
told that we cannot settle the question 
by household suffrage ; and I admit that 
by no legislation in this House in 1848 
can you settle any question. You cannot 
tell what another generation or Parlia- 
ment may do. But, if you enfranchise 
the householders in this country, mak- 
ing the number of voters 3,000,000 or 
4,000,000, whereas at present they are 
only about 800,000, will any one deny 
that by so doing you will conciliate the 
great mass of the people to the institu- 
tions of the country, and that, whatever 
disaffection might arise from any re- 
maining exclusion (and I differ from the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, who 
thought that more disaffection would 
thereby be created), your institutions 
will be rendered stronger by being 
garrisoned by 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 of 
voters in place of 800,000 ? 

The hon. and learned Gentleman has 
expended a great deal of his eloquence 
on the question of electoral districts. 
Now, when you approach a subject like 
this, with a disposition to treat it in the 
cavilling spirit of a special pleader, 
dealing with chance expressions of your 
opponents, rather than looking at the 
matter in a broad point of view, it is 
easy to raise an outcry and a prejudice 
on a political question. But, as I under- 
stand the object of the hon. Member for 
Montrose, it is this,—he wishes for a 
fairerapportionment of the representation 
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of the people. He said that he did not 
want the country marked out into 
parallelograms or squares, or to separate 
unnecessarily the people from their 
neighbours; and I quite agree with the 
hon. Member for Montrose, that his 
object can be attained without the dis- 
ruption of such ties. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman dealt with this ques- 
tion as if we were going to cut up some 
of the ancient landmarks of the country, 
as the Reform Act cut up some counties 
in two, and laid out new boundaries. 
But I will undertake to do all that the 
hon. Member for Montrose proposes to 
do without removing the boundary of a 
single county or parish; and, if I do not 
divide parishes or split counties, you 
will admit that I am preserving suf- 
ficiently the old ties. I must say that I 
consider this question of the reapportion- 
ment of Members to be one of very 
great importance. 

When you talk to me of the franchise, 
and ask me whether I will have a man 
to vote who is twenty-one years of age, 
and has been resident for six or twelve 
months, whether a householder or lodger, 
there is no principle I can fall back upon 
in order to be sure that I am right in 
any one of those matters. I concur 
with those who say that they do not 
stand on any natural right at all. I 
know no natural right to elect a Member 
to this House. I have a legal right, 
enabling me to do so, while six-sevenths 
of my fellow-countrymen want it. I do 
not see why they should not have the 
same right as myself; but I claim no 
natural right ; and, if I wished to cavil 
with the advocates for universal suffrage, 
I should deal with them as I once 
good-humouredly dealt with a gentleman 
who was engaged in drawing up the 
Charter. He asked me to support 
universal suffrage on the ground of prin- 
ciple; and I said, ‘If it is a principle 
that a man should have a vote because 
he pays taxes, why should not, also, a 
widow who pays taxes, and is liable to 
serve as churchwarden and _ overseer, 
have a vote for Members of Parliament?’ 
The gentleman replied that he agreed 
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with me, and that on this point, in 
drawing up the Charter, he Rad been 
outvoted ; and I observed that he then 
acted as I did,—he gave up the question 
of principle, and adopted expediency. 
Isay that, with respect to the franchise, 
I do not understand natural right ; but 
with respect to the apportionment of 
Members, there is a principle, and the 
representation ought to be fairly appor- 
tioned according to the same principle. 
What is the principle you select? I will 
not take the principle of population, 
because I do not advocate universal 
suffrage; but I take the ground of 


‘property. How have you apportioned 


the representation according to property? 
The thing is monstrous. When you look 
into the affair, you will see how property 
is misrepresented in this House; and I 
defy any one to stand up and say a 
word in defence of the present system. 
The hon. Member for Buckinghamshire 
alluded the other night to the represent- 
ation of Manchester and Buckingham- 
shire, and made a mockery of the idea 
of Manchester having seven representa- 
tives. Now, judging from the quality 
of the Members already sent to this 
House by Manchester, I should wish to 
have not only seven such Members, but 
seventy times seven such. I will take 
the hon. Member’s own favourite county 
of Buckingham for the sake of illustra- 
tion, and compare it with Manchester. 
The borough of Manchester is assessed 
to the poor on an annual rental ot 
1,200,000/., while Buckinghamshire is 
assessed on an annual rental only of 
760,000/. The population of Bucking- 
hamshire is 170,000, and of Manchester 
240,000; and yet Buckinghamshire has 
eleven Members, and Manchester only 
two. The property I have mentioned 
in respect to Manchester does not in- 
clude the value of the machinery ; and, 
though I will grant that the annual 
value of land will represent a larger 
real value of capital than the annual 
value of houses, yet, when you bear in 
mind that the machinery in Manchester, 
and an enormous amount of accumulated 
personal property, which goes to sustain 
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the commerce of the country, is not 
included in the valuation I have given, 
[ think I am not wrong in stating that 
Manchester, with double the value of 
real property, has only two Members, 
while Buckinghamshire has eleven. At 
the same time, the labourers in Buck- 
inghamshire receive only gs. or Ios. a 
week, while the skilled operatives of 
Manchester are getting double the sum, 
and are, consequently, enabled to expend 
more towards the taxation of the country. 
If this were merely a question between 
the people of Buckinghamshire and 
Manchester,—if it were merely a ques- 
tion whether the former should have 
more political power than the latter, 
the evil would in some degree be miti- 
gated, if the power really resided with 
the middle and industrious classes; but, 
on looking into the state of the repre- 
sentation of the darling county of the 
hon. Member, I find that the Members 
are not the representatives of the middle 
and industrious classes, for I find that 
eight borough Members areso distributed 
as, by an ingenious contrivance, to give 
power to certain landowners to send 
Members to Parliament. I will under- 
take to show that there is not more than 
one Member in Buckinghamshire re- 
turned by popular election, and also 
that three individuals in Buckingham- 
shire nominate a majority of the Mem- 
bers. If called on, I can name them. 
What justice is there in, not Bucking- 
hamshire, but two or three landowners 
there, having the power to send Mem- 
bers to this House to tax the people of 
Manchester? When this matter was 
alluded to on a former occasion, the 
hon. Member for Buckinghamshire 
treated the subject lightly and jocosely, 
as regarded the right of Manchester to 
send its fair proportion of Members to 
this House, and that jocularity was 
cheered with something like frantic de- 
‘ight in this House; but I think this is 
-ne last time such an argument will be 
so received. I maintain that Manchester 
has a right to its fair proportion of 
representatives, and I ask for no more. 
I will now refer to the case of the 
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West Riding of Yorkshire. That con- 
tains a population of 1,154,000; and 
Wilts contains a population of 260,000, 
The West Riding is rated to the poor on 
an annual rental of 3,576,000/., and 
Wilts on an annual rental of 1,242,000/., 
yet each returns eighteen Members; and 
when I refer to Wilts, I find six of its 
boroughs down in Dod's Parliamentary 
Companion as openly, avowedly, and 
notoriously under the influence of certain 
patrons, who nominate the Members. I 
hold in my hand a list of ten boroughs, 
each returning two Members to Parlia- 
ment, making in all twenty Members ; 
and I have also a list of ten towns in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire which do not 
return any Member; yet the smallest 
place in the latter list is larger than the 
largest of the ten boroughs having two 
Members each. Is there any right or 
reason in that? According to a plan 
which I have seen made out, if the 
representation were fairly apportioned, 
the West Riding of Yorkshire should 
have thirty Members, whereas it now 
has eighteen only. We do not wish to 
disfranchise any body of the people,— 
we want to enfranchise largely; but 
what we would give the people should 
be a reality, and they should not be 
mocked by such boroughs as Great 
Marlow, where an hon. Gentleman re- 
turns himself and his cousin; as High 
Wycombe, Buckingham, and Aylesbury ; 
but there should be a free constituency, 
protected by the ballot. 

With respect to Middlesex, the assess- 
ment to the poor is on an annual rental 
of 7,584,000/.; and the assessment of 
Dorsetshire is on an annual rental of 
799,000/. Yet they both have fourteen 
Members, while the amount of the 
money levied for the poor in one year in 
Middlesex is as large within 6/. as the 
whole amount of the property assessed 
to the poor in Dorsetshire. The assess- 
ment to the poor in Marylebone is on an 
annual rental of 1,666,000/., being more 
than the annual rental of two counties 
returning thirty Members. Why should 
not the metropolis have a fair represent- 
ation according to its property? I believe 
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that the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government did intimate a suspicion of 
the danger of giving so large a number 
of Members to the metropolis as would 
be the result of a proportional arrange- 
ment. Iam surprised at the noble Lord 
holding such an opinion, as he is himself 
an eminent example and proof, that the 
people of the metropolis might be en- 
trusted safely with such a power. I 
observed, that in the plan for the repre- 
sentation in Austria, it was proposed to 
give Vienna a larger than a mere pro- 
portional share in the representation, 
because it was assumed that the metro- 
polis was more enlightened than the 
other parts of the country. 

Now, notwithstanding all that may be 
said to the contrary, I maintain that the 
inhabitants of your large cities—and of a 
metropolis especially—are better quali- 
fied to exercise the right of voting than 
the people of any other part of the 
empire ; for they are generally the most 
intelligent, the most wealthy, and the 
most industrious. I believe that the 
people of this metropolis are the hardest- 
working people in England. But where 
is the difficulty? An hon. Gentleman 
has objected to large constituencies, on 
the ground that Members would then be 
returned by great mobs. Now, my idea 
is, that you make a mob at a London 
election by having too large a constitu- 
ency. Some of your constituencies are 
too large, while others are too small. 
Take Marylebone, or Finsbury, with a 
population of between 200,000 and 
300,000; the people there cannot confer 
with their neighbours as to the election 
of representatives. But you may give a 
fair proportion of representatives to the 
metropolis; and you may lay out the 
metropolis in wards, as you do for the 
purpose of civic elections. I do not 
undertake to say what number of electors 
should be apportioned to each ward, 
that is a matter of detail ; but if the sub- 
ject were approached honestly, it would 
not be difficult to come to a satisfactory 
conclusion. I believe that if the metro- 
polis were laid out in districts for the 
election of Members of Parliament, the 
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people would make a better choice of 
representatives than any other part of 
the kingdom. Do not be alarmed by 
supposing that they would send violent 
Radicals to Parliament. You would 
have some of your rich squares, and of 
your wealthy districts, sending aristo- 
crats: while other parts of the metropo- 
lis would return more democratic Mem- 
bers. It is a chimera to suppose that 
the character of the representation would 
be materially changed ; the matter only 
requires to be looked into to satisfy any 
one that it is achimera. I tell you that 
you cannot govern this country peace- 
ably, while it is notorious that the great 
body of the people, here in London and 
elsewhere, are excluded from their fair 
share of representation in this House. I 
do not say that you should have an in- 
creased number of representatives. I 
think we have quite as many represent- 
atives in this House as we ought to 
have; but if you continue the present 
number of representatives, you must give 
a larger proportion to those communities 
which possess the largest amount of 
property, and diminish the number of 
Members for those parts of the country 
which have now an undue number of 
representatives. You cannot deal with 
the subject in any other way; and you 
cannot prevent the growing conviction 
in the public mind, that whatever fran- 
chise you may adopt—whether a house- 
hold or a 10/. franchise—you must have 
a more fair apportionment of Members 
of this House. Do not suppose that this 
is a mere question of mathematical 
nicety. No; where the power is, to 
that power the Government will gravi- 
tate. The power is now in the hands of 
persons who nominate the Members of 
this House,—of large proprietors, and 
of individuals who come here represent- 
ing small constituencies. It is they who 
rule the country ; to them the Govern- 
ment are bound to bow. But let the 
great mass of the householders, let the 
intelligence of the people be heard in 
this House, and the Prime Minister may 
carry on his Government with more se- 
curity to himself, and with more security 
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to the country, than he can do with the 
factitious power he now possesses. 

Upon the ballot I will say but a few 
words ; and for this reason—because it 
stands at the head of those questions 
which are likely to be carried in this 
House. I mean, that it has the most 
strength in this House and in the country 
among the middle classes, and particu- 
larly among the farmers, and among 
persons living in the counties. Some 
hon. Gentlemen say, ‘Oh!’ They are 
not farmers who say ‘Oh, oh!’ they are 
landlords. The farmers are in favour 
of the ballot. I will take the highest 
farming county—Lincolnshire. Will any 
one tell me that the farmers of Lincoln- 
shire are not in favour of the ballot? I 
say this question stands first ; it will be 
carried. Why, no argument is attempted 
to be urged against it, except the most 
ridiculous of all arguments, that it is 
un-English. I maintain that, so far from 
the ballot being un-English, there is 
more voting by ballot in England than 
in all the countries in Europe. And 
why? Because you are a country of 
associations and clubs, — of literary, 
scientific, and charitable societies,—of 
infirmaries and hospitals, —of great joint- 
stock companies, —of popularly governed 
institutions ; and you are always voting 
by ballot in these institutions. Will any 
hon. Member come down fresh from the 
Carlton Club, where the ballot-box is 
ringing every week, to say that the ballot 
is un-English? Will gentlemen who 
resort to the ballot to shield themselves 
from the passing frown of a neighbour 
whom they meet every day, use this 
sophistical argument, and deny the tenant 
the ballot, that he may protect himself 
not only against the frowns but against 
the vengeance of his landlord? 

As to triennial Parliaments, I need not 
say much on that subject. This, also, 
will be carried. We do not appoint 
people to be our stewards in private life 
for seven years ; we do not give people 
seven years’ control over our property. 
Let me remind the House that railway 
directors are elected every year. Some- 
thing has been said by the Prime Minister 
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as to the preference of annual to triennial 
Parliaments. I think I can suggest a 
mode of avoiding all difficulty on this 
point. Might it not be possible to adopt 
the system pursued at municipal elections 
—that one-third of the members should 
go out every year? I mention this only 
as a plan for which we havea precedent. 
If one-third of the Members of this 
House went out every year, you would 
have an opportunity of testing the opinion 
of the country, and avoiding the shocks 
and convulsions so much dreaded by 
some hon. Gentlemen. 

I will only say one word, in conclusion, 
as to a subject which has been referred 
to by the hon. and learned member for 
Reading (Mr. Serjeant Talfourd) and 
the hon. Member for Buckinghamshire 
(Mr. Disraeli). They complain that 
leagues and associations were formed 
out of doors, and yet in the same breath 
they claim credit for the country that it 
has made great advances and reforms. 
You glorify yourselves that you have 
abolished the slave-trade and slavery. 
The hon, and learned Gentleman has 
referred, with the warmth and glow of 
humanity by which he is distinguished, 
to the exertions which have been made 
to abolish the punishment of death. 
Whatever you have done to break down 
any abomination or barbarism in this 
country has been done by associations 
and leagues out of this House; and why? 
Because, since Manchester cannot have 
its fair representation in this House, it 
was obliged to organise a League, that 
it might raise an agitation through the 
length and breadth of the land, and in 
this indirect matter might make itself felt 
in this House. Well, do you want to 
get rid of this system of agitation? Do 
you want to prevent these leagues and 
associations out of doors? Then you 
must bring this House into harmony 
with the opinions of the people. Give 
the means to the people of making 
themselves felt in this House. Are you 
afraid of losing anything by it? Why, 
the very triumphs you have spoken of 
—the triumphs achieved out of doors— 
by reformers, have been the salvation of 
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this country. They are your glory and 
exultation at the present moment. But 
is this not a most cumbrous machine? 
—a House of Commons, by a fiction 
said to be the representatives of the 
people, meeting here and professing to 
do the people’s work, while the people 
out of doors are obliged to organise 
themselves into leagues and associations 
to compel you to do that work? Now, 
take the most absurd illustration of this 
fact which is occurring at the present 
moment. There is a confederation, a 
league, an association, or a society,—I 
declare I don’t know by what fresh name 
it may have been christened, formed in 
Liverpool, a national confederation, at 
the head of which, I believe, is the 
brother of the right hon. Member for the 
University of Oxford, Mr. Gladstone, 
a gentleman certainly of sufficiently 
Conservative habits not to rush into 
anything of this kind, if he did not think 
it necessary. And what is the object of 
this association? To effect a reform of 
our financial system, and to accomplish 
a reduction of the national expenditure. 
Why, these are the very things for which 
this House assembles. This House is, 
par excellence, the guardian of the people’s 
purse; it is their duty to levy taxes 
justly, and to administer the revenue 
frugally; but they discharge this duty so 
negligently, that there is an assembly in 
Liverpool associated in order to compel 
them to perform it, and that assembly 
is headed by a Conservative. 

It is not with a view of overturning 
our institutions that I advocate these 
reforms in our representative system. It 
is because I believe that we may carry 
out those reforms from time to time, by 
discussions in this House, that I take my 
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part in advocating them in this legitimate 
manner. They must be effected in this 
mode, or they must be effected, as has 
been the case on the Continent, by 
bayonets, by muskets, and in the streets. 
I am no advocate for such proceedings. 
I conceive that any man of political 
standing in this country—any Members 
of this House, for instance—who join in 
advocating the extension of the suffrage 
at this moment, are the real conservators 
of peace. So long as the great mass of 
the people of this country see that there 
are men in earnest who are advocating 
a great reform like this, they will wait, 
and wait patiently. They may want 
more; but so long as they believe that 
men are honestly and resolutely striving 
for reform, and will not be satisfied until 
they get it, the peace and safety of this 
country — which I value as much as 
any Conservative—are guaranteed. My 
object in supporting this motion is, that I 
may bring to bear upon the legislation of 
this House those virtues and that talent 
which have characterised the middle and 
industrious classes of this country. If 
you talk of your aristocracy and your 
traditions, and compel me to talk of the 
middle and industrious classes, I say it is 
to them that the glory of this country is 
owing. Youhavehad your government 
of aristocracy and tradition; and the 
worst thing that ever befell this country 
has been its government for the last 
century-and-a-half. All that has been 
done to elevate the country has been the 
work of the middle and industrious 
classes ; and it is because I wish to bring 
such virtue, such intelligence, such in- 
dustry, such frugality, such economy into 
this House, that I support the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Montrose. 
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[The object of the meeting held at the London Tavern, and of which Mr. Samuel 
Morley, now Member for Bristol, was Chairman, was to advocate the scheme of the 


Metropolitan and National Freehold Land Association. 


Mr. Cobden’s Speech 


introduced the following resolution :—‘ That this meeting is of opinion, that the 
Freehold Land movement, adapted, as it is, to the varied position and circumstances 
of all classes of the people, is calculated to improve the parliamentary representation 


of the country.’] 


Ir I understand the character of this | published on the first of next month, the 


meeting, it is assembled solely for busi- 
ness purposes. We are the members 
and friends of the Metropolitan and 
National Freehold Land Society, and 
we meet here to promote the objects of 
that society. It is an association framed 
for the purpose of enabling individuals, 
by means of small monthly contributions, 
to create a fund by which they may 
be enabled, in the best and cheapest 
way, to possess themselves of the county 
franchise. You will see, then, that this 
society has a double object in view: it 
is a deposit for savings, and a means of 
obtaining a vote. Now we don’t meet 
here to-day, as a part or branch of the 
Birmingham Society, which was formed 
a few days ago, and called the Birming- 
ham Freeholders’ Union. That is a 
society composed of individuals, from 
all parts of the kingdom, who choose 
to subscribe to it, for the purpose of 
enabling a committee in Birmingham to 
stimulate throughout the country by 
lectures, and by means of a periodical 
journal called the Freeholder, to be 


formation of freehold land societies. 
We do not meet as part of an agitating 
body, but merely to promote the objects 
of the Metropolitan and National Free- 
hold Land Society. The plan of that 
society is, to purchase large estates — 
large, comparatively speaking, and to 
divide them amongst the members of 
the association at cost price. In that 
explanation consists the main force and 
value of this association. The principle, 
you will see in a moment, is calculated 
to give great advantages to those who 
wish to join associations of this kind. 
I know that some gentlemen, who have 
given their attention to building societies, 
will say that this is not a building 
society. Why, the building societies, 
as they are called, are none of them, 
strictly speaking, building societies. 
They may be properly called mutual 
benefit security societies; but this Free- 
hold Land Association is enrolled under 
the Building Society Act, and certified 
by Mr. Tidd Pratt, the revising barrister ; 
and the object is, that members of the 
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association shall have all the benefits the 
Act of Parliament can_give them, and 
all the security it confers ; and we pro- 
pose to give them some other additional 
advantages. It has been said by those 
who look closely into the rules of this 
association, ‘ You have no power under 
the Building Act to purchase estates and 
divide them.’ That is perfectly true. 
We have no such powers; but the 
directors will, at the risk of the parties 
who buy the estates, undertake to 
purchase land, and to give the members 
of this-association the refusal of that 
land. So that our object is to give you 
all the benefits of the Building Societies 
Act, and also the refusal of portions of 
the estates which have been bought at 
the risk of others. 

I need not tell you, that a great deal 
of the success of all associations of this 
kind depends, first, on correct calcula- 
tions being made in framing the society ; 
and next, and, perhaps, most of all, on 
the character and stability of those who 
have the responsiblemanagement. Now, 
with regard to the calculations on which 
this society is founded, I should be very 
sorry to allow this opportunity to pass, 
without coming to a perfectly clear 
understanding with all who areconcerned 
in the association, as to what I propose, 
as a member of the board of directors, 
to undertake to do towards the share- 
holders. It has been stated that we 
undertake to find a freehold qualification 
for a county at a certain sum, say 30/. 
I believe that, in the first prospectus, 
that sum was stated; but, when I heard 
of it, I stipulated that it should be with- 
drawn, for I will be no party to any 
stipulation of the kind. I do not appear 
here, having myself land to sell. All I 
promise you is, that, while I remain for 
twelve months as a responsible director, 
all the property bought shall be divided 
without profit, and that the members of 
the association shall have its refusal at 
cost price. But, whether it cost 20/., 
or 30/., or 40/., or 50/., is a matter to 
which I do not undertake to pledge 
myself, because it is a matter which I 
cannot control. It has happened, at 
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Birmingham, that many persons obtained 
as much land as gave them a qualification 
for as little as 20/., but that may be a 
lucky accident. I will not be a party to 
any pledge that we shall procure land 
for others on equally favourable terms. 

Well, having cleared the ground, so 
that there may be no misunderstanding, 
I next come to the consideration of the 
character of those who have the direction 
of the affairs of the society. JI am very 
happy to see our chairman (Mr. S. 
Morley) here on this occasion. He is 
one of the trustees, and I need not tell 
you that he stands very well in Lombard 
Street. The other trustees are respons- 
ible men; not merely responsible in 
point of pecuniary circumstances, but 
men, any one of whom I should be 
happy, were I making my will to- 
morrow, to leave as trustees for my 
children, of every farthing I had in the 
world. This is the only test you can, 
with safety, apply. If you have not 
men, whose private characters will bear 
such a test as that, you had better have 
nothing at all to do with them in public 
matters. Besides the trustees, you have 
the board of directors. I have attended 
every meeting of the board of directors 
when in town, and there is not one of 
the gentlemen I have found at the board 
whom I should not be happy to meet in 
private life, and to call my friend. I 
believe, therefore, leaving myself, if you 
please, out of the question, that the 
affairs of the association are in truly 
responsible and honourable hands. And 
here I beg not to be misunderstood. 
We do not come here to puff ourselves 
off at the expense of other associations. 
There are other societies formed, or 
forming, and, no doubt, their directors 
are as trustworthy as those of our 
association. We are not so badly off in 
England that we cannot find honout 
and honesty enough for every situation 
in life. You will get the strictest integrity 
for 20s. a week, and as much as you 
wish to hire. 

It has been objected (and I confess 
there was some difficulty in my mind on 
the subject) that, in working an asso- 
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ciation of this kind, you may not be | send us in the shape of wheat, he cannot 


able to find freehold property, in con- 
venient situations, or of convenient size, 
to carry out the movement. There may 
be that difficulty; but there are diffi- 
culties in every useful undertaking in 
this world, and there always will be. 
Those who make it their business to 
tum a green eye on our proceedings, 
will, no doubt, find plenty of diffi- 
culties; but, from every inquiry I have 
made, since my connection with the 
board of directors, I believe that there 
will be no insurmountable obstacle in 
working out our plan. It is perfectly 
true that, in seeking property, you may 
not find it at your own doors. If you 
live in a street in this metropolis, you 
may not be able to buy building-land in 
the immediate neighbourhood of your 
own residence, but you must be content 
to go farther from home, just as you 
would in other investments. One man 
buys Spanish bonds, andanother Russian 
and Austrian bonds. Others, again, 
buy railway shares, which are running 
all over the country, and some of them 
running away. But give me a freehold 
investment in the earth, which never 
does run away, and it does not matter 
whether it is in my own parish or not, 
so that I have good title-deeds, and 
receive my rent by the penny post, I 
need not care, then, whether I see it or 
not. With that proviso, that you cannot 
always get land at your own doors, I do 
not see any difficulty in qualifying a 
person in the county in which he resides, 
with a freehold franchise. Many people 
think, that the only object for which 
they should buy land is, to build a house 
upon it; but there are other ways of 
disposing of it. Gardens, for instance, 
than which nothing is more sure of a 
rent; for if you buy land in theneighbour- 
hood of any town, that land is always 
increasing in value; since, whatever the 
Corn-laws may have done to the agricul- 
turist, you may depend upon it that, if 
food be cheap, population will be 
increasing in towns, and land, in the 
neighbourhood of towns, will increase 
in value. Whatever the foreigner may 


send us garden-ground. 

Now, for the purpose of illustration, I 
will take the case of Surrey. Many of 
you, I have no doubt, come from the 
other side of the river. I will suppose, 
then, that our friend Mr. Russell, the 
indefatigable solicitor of this association, 
whom I have had the pleasure of know- 
ing and co-operating with for many years, 
has heard that there is a bit of land to 
be sold in the neighbourhood of Guild- 
ford. I will suppose that there is a farm, 
or one hundred acres of land, to be sold, 
within a mile or two of that town, and 
that Mr. Russell goes, with one of the 
directors, to look at it. They get a valuer 
to examine it; and, having learned the 
price at which this farm can be bought, 
they buy it ; and then, instead of letting 
the hundred acres to one farmer, they 
determine to cut it up into plots of one 
or two acres. Now, if the shopkeepers 
and mechanics of the town were told that 
this land was to be let, I will venture to 
say that there is not one of the plots 
which would not let at the rate of 40s. 
an acre. 

I know the avidity with which the 
peasantry of our towns and villages take 
half an acre or an acre of land. It is an 
article which is in greater demand than 
any other. I could find land in Wilt- 
shire, which is, I am sorry to say, let to 
the peasantry at the rate of 7/. or 8/. an 
acre. I am supposing that a person 
wished to buy as much land as would 
give him a county vote, but, living in a 
borough, did not require land for his 
own purposes. Such a person might 
let his acre of land for 4os., in the form 
of garden allotments, without any diffi- 
culty. 

And here I wish much to guard my- 
self against being supposed to counten- 
ance a very popular, but, in my opinion, 
a most pernicious delusion. I would 
not have it imagined that I am a party to 
the plan of transferring people from their 
employments in towns to live on an acre 
or two ofland. Ifa person leaves a work- 
shop, a foundry, or a factory, and tries 
to live on even two or three acres of land, 
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why all I can say is, that he will be very 
glad to get back to his former occupation. 
No, no; we have no such scheme as that. 
If a man has followed a particular pur- 
suit, whatever it may be, up to the age 
of five-and-twenty, and if he is still 
receiving wages or profit from that pur- 
suit, that man had better, as a general 
rule, follow his business than go to any 
other. In ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred he will succeed better in that 
pursuit than in any other to which he 
can turn his hand. But what we say is 
this, that it is a very good thing for a 
man who is receiving weekly wages to 
have a plot of land in addition. Nothing 
can be more advantageous to people 
living in the country than to have, besides 
their weekly wages, a plot of ground on 
which they can employ themselves with 
the spade, when they have not other 
employment. With the proviso which I 
have mentioned—guarding myselfagainst 
being supposed to be a party to the delu- 
sion to which I have alluded—I say, that 
if you have a freehold qualification in 
the neighbourhood of an agricultural 
town at a distance from you, but in the 
same county, even in that case the 
security will be good, the rent will be 
received, and the value of your plot of 
land will always be increasing instead of 
diminishing. If your object be to get a 
vote, and to have along with that vote 
a freehold property, even at the worst, 
if you cannot get a bit of garden-ground 
near the metropolis, you can always get 
it in the county. The freehold being 
in the county, you can claim to vote in 
any part of that division of the county. 
If the property be situated at one end, 
you can poll at the other. I have looked 
at this matter with some care, and, I 
will confess, with some suspicion ; and 
I must say that I see no difficulty in the 
way of everybody qualifying, and obtain- 
ing good security for his money. 

I have explained practically what is 
the object of this association; suppose I 
go a little more widely into the question. 
Leaving our immediate practical object 
to others who will follow me, and who 
will answer any questions that may be 
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put to them, let us look at this matter 
generally. Now, here we are, standing 
in the ancient ways of our Constitution. 
Nobody can say that we are red re- 
publicans or revolutionists. Here we 
are, trying to bring back the people to 
the enjoyment of some of their ancient 
privileges. Why, we have dug into the 
depths of four centuries, at least, to find 
the origin of this 40s. freehold qualifica- 
tion. But now, as to the practicability 
of our plan, as a means of effecting 
great changes in the depository of poli- 
tical power in this country. That is 
the question. Can you by this means 
effect a great change in the depository 
of political power? Because I avow to 
you that I want, by constitutional and 
legal means, to place, as far as I can, 
political power in this country in the 
hands of the middle and industrious 
classes; in other words, the people. 
When I speak of the middle and in- 
dustrious classes, I regard them, as I 
ever did, as inseparable in interest. 
You cannot separate them. I defy any 
person to draw the line where the one 
ends and the other begins. We are 
governed in this country—I have said 
this again and again, and I repeat it 
here to-night — we are governed, in 
tranquil and ordinary times, not by the 
will of the middle and _ industrious 
classes, but by classes and interests 
which are insignificant in numbers and 
in importance in comparison with the 
great mass of the people. Every session 
of Parliament, every six months that I 
spend in the House of Commons, con- 
vinces me more and more that we waste 
our time there—I mean the seventy or 
eighty men with whom I have been 
accustomed to vote in the House of 
Commons, and to whom your chairman 
has alluded in terms of so much kind- 
ness—I say, we waste our time in the 
House of Commons, if we do not, in 
the recess, come to the people, and tell 
them candidly that it depends upon 
them, and upon them alone, whether 
any essential amelioration or reform 
shall be effected in Parliament. I re- 
peat, that in ordinary times we are 
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governed by classes and interests, which 
are insignificant, in real importance, as 
regards the welfare of the country; and 
if we did not occasionally check them— 
if we did not, from time to time, by the 
upheaving of the mass of the people, 
turn them from their folly and their 
selfishness,—they would long ago have 
plunged this country in as great a state 
of confusion as has been witnessed in 
any country on the Continent. Take 
the class of men who are ordinarily 
returned by the agricultural counties of 
this country. What would they do, if 
you let them alone? Nay, what are 
they trying to do at this moment? 
Why, at the very time, when even the 
Austrian Government is proposing to 
abandon the principle of high restrictive 
tariffs; when the Government of Russia 
has in hand a reduction of duties; when 
_ America has participated in the spirit of 
the times; when Spain, which some 
wicked wag has called the ‘ beginning 
of Africa,’ has imitated the example set 
by Sir R. Peel three years ago; these 
county Members and Members for 
agricultural districts are thinking of 
nothing but how they may restore pro- 
tection, Surely such people must be 
the descendants of those inquisitors who 
put Galileo into prison! Galileo was 
imprisoned because he maintained that 
the physical world turned upon its axis, 
whereas these men insist that the moral 
world shall stand still; and, if left to 
themselves, they would soon reduce 
England to the state in which Austria 
is now. But is it a wholesome state of 
things, that nothing can be done in this 
country except by means of great con- 
gregations of the people forcing the 
so-called representatives of the people 
to something like justice and common 
sense in their legislation? Nothing of 
importance is ever done by Parliament 
until after a seven-years’ stand-up fight 
between the people on the one side, and 
those who call themselves the people’s 
representatives on the other. Now, J 
say that this is an absurd state of things, 
and that, by constitutional and moral 
means, we must try to alter it; and I 
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believe that we have now before us a 
means by which such an alteration can 
be effected. 

I am here speaking on a subject to 
which [ have given much attention for 
many years. It is more than six years 
since it was attempted to secure the 
repeal of the Corn-laws by means of 
the 40s. franchise, as part of the tactics 
of the Anti-Corn-Law League. I should 
be sorry to claim to myself exclusively 
the merit of first suggesting it. I rather 
think that Mr. Charles Walker, of Roch- 
dale, recommended it before I announced 
it publicly. But from the moment that 
the plan devised was put forth at a great 
meeting in Manchester, I never doubted 
of the ultimate repeal of the Corn-laws ; 
although until then I could never con- 
scientiously say that I saw a method by 
which we could legally and constitution- 
ally secure their abolition. I will give 
you the result of our labours at that 
time in two or three counties. You 
know that the West Riding of Yorkshire 
is considered the great index of public 
opinion in this country. In that great 
division, at present containing 37,000 
voters, Lord Morpeth was, as you are 
aware, defeated on the question of Free 
Trade, and two Protectionists were 
returned. I went into the West Riding 
with this qos. freehold plan. I stated 
in every borough and district that we 
must have 5,000 qualifications made in 
two years. They were made. The silly 
people who opposed us raised the cry 
that the Anti-Corn-Law League had 
bought the qualifications. Such a cry 
was ridiculous. The truth was, that 
men qualified themselves, with a view 
of helping the League to obtain the 
repeal of the Corn-laws; and you are 
aware that, in consequence of this 
movement, Lord Morpeth walked over 
the course at the next election. We 
followed the same plan in South Lanca- 
shire, and with a similar result. Our 
friends walked over the course at the 
next election, although at the previous 
one we had not a chance. My friend, 
the Member for East Surrey (Mr. Locke 
King), joined us in carrying out our 
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plan in his division; and its adoption 
was there also attended with success. 
I am not sure that it would not have 
been better in some respects if the Corn- 
taws had not been repealed so soon— 
though of course I should like to have 
had them suspended for three or four 
years; for in that case we should have 
carried half the counties of England. 
Now, when I came back from the 
Continent, after the repeal of the Corn- 
laws, 1 told my friends—(I have never 
disguised my feelings from that day to 
this)—as the result of constant reflection 
for several years, ‘If you want to take 
another step, constitutionally and legally, 
you must do it through the 40s. freehold ; 
by no other process will you succeed.’ 
Let us talk this matter over, as men 
of common sense. Ask yourselves how 
do you purpose to obtain reforms? Do 
you intend to try violence and fighting ? 
No, no; you see the result of that 
everywhere that it has been tried. 
Violence does no good to those who 
resort to it. I do not mean to blame 
those in other countries, who have not 
the right of meeting in assemblies like 
this, 1f they do not pursue the same 
course that we do. I do not blame 
them, because, being without experience, 
and not being permitted to gain experi- 
ence, they do not succeed, when they 
make a bold and sudden trial of con- 
stitutional forms. No; I leave those to 
blame them, who will blame us equally, 
for adopting constitutional means. The 
very same parties who are now so in- 
tolerant, with regard to the failure of 
Hungarians, and Italians, and Germans, 
were the constant assailants of my 
friends and myself, at the early stage of 
the League agitation. Every species of 
abuse, every sort of misrepresentation, 
every kind of suppression, was resorted 
to by them, until we became strong ; 
and when we were both strong and 
fashionable, we were beslavered with 
their praise ; and I confess I liked it 
less than their abuse. No; we do not 
come here to censure other countries. 
England is under no necessity for resort- 
ing to force or violence. Our ancestors 
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did all that for us, and they were obliged 
to doit. During the greater part of the 
seventeenth century, England presented 
a scene of commotion almost as great 
as that which has been witnessed in 
Hungary, Germany, and Italy; and to 
the great sacrifices then made, we owe 
almost all the liberties we possess at 
present. But to go back to the kind of 
warfare pursued in the seventeenth 
century, would be to descend from the 
high position, which, at the expense of 
so many sufferings, our ancestors ob- 
tained for us. 

But as everybody admits that we must 
not go into the streets to fight, let me 
ask my friends what other step they 
intend to take? Petition Parliament! 
Petition Parliament to reform itself! 
Why, no; the clubs would not like that ; 
it would not suit their cards. Nobody 
thinks of getting a reform of Parliament 
by petitioning. Well, then, how are 
you to get it? I find that every person is 
brought to the same dead lock, as regards 
substantial reform or real retrenchment, 
that I was in when, in 1843, I sat down 
to think of the freehold movement. You 
must aim at the accomplishment of your 
object, through the plan which the Con- 
stitution has left open to you. Men of 
common sense, when they have a certain 
thing to do, look round for instruments 
for effecting their purpose. In other 
countries, men who resort to physical 
force, always adopt that plan. They 
adapt their tactics to the physical features 
of the country. If the people of Swit- 
zerland have to fight for their liberties, 
they retire to the mountains, and there 
defend them ; in Hungary, the army of 
the people, retreating beyond barren 
heaths, puts two rivers between itself 
and the enemy; while the patriots of 
Holland in former days cut their dykes 
and let in the water to drown their 
enemies, ‘These are the means adopted 
by parties who have to use physical force. 
What are we to do, who have to fight 
with moral force? Why, here is a door 
open, which is so expansive that it will 
admit all who have the means of qualify- 
ing themselves through 4os. freeholds, 
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These are our tactics—these are our 
mountains — these our sandy plains — 
these our dykes. We must fight the 
enemy by means of the 4os. freehold. 
Now, what chance have we of suc- 
ceeding? I have paid a great deal of 
attention to this subject, and I shall 
proceed to trouble you with a very few 
figures, from which you will be astonished 
to find how little you have todo. We 
have as near as possible at this moment a 
million of registered electors for the whole 
kingdom. According toa valuable return 
made on the motion of Mr. Williams, 
the late Member for Coventry, the total 
number of county votes on the register 
in 1847 was 512,300. What proportion 
of them do you suppose are the votes 
of occupying tenants? 108,790. All 
that boasted array of force, which con- 
stitutes the basis of landlord power in 
this country, and about which we have 
‘frightened ourselves so much, amounts 
only to 108,790 tenants-at-will in the 
fifty-two counties of England and Wales, 
Why, half the money spent in gin in one 
year would buy as many county freeholds 
as would counterpoise these 108,790 
tenant-farmers. What resources have we 
to aid us in the process of qualifying for 
these counties? I shall surprise you 
again, when I inform you how very few 
people there are who are qualified for 
the counties. I will take, for illustration, 
three or four of the counties at random. 
There is Hampshire: there are in 
Hampshire, according to the last census, 
93,908 males above twenty years old. 
The registered electors inthesame county 
amount to 9,223; so that only one-tenth 
of the adult males are upon the register, 
and 84,685 are not uponit. In Sussex, 
there are of males abovetwenty years old, 
76,676 ; of registered electors only 9,211, 
or one-eighth of the entire number of 
adult males : 67,466 adult males are not 
voters. Take the purely agricultural 
county of Berkshire, which has 43,126 
males above twenty years old ; 5,241, or 
one-eighth, was the number of registered 
electors ; 37,885 are not voters for the 
county. In Middlesex, the numbers I 
find are as follows :—males above twenty 
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years old, 434,181; registered electors, 
13,781, or one-seventeenth ; 420,400 
not being voters. In Surrey, the males 
amount to 154,633 ; of these, 9,800, or 
one-sixteenth, is the proportion of regis- 
tered electors ; and thus 144,833 are not 
voters. Why, if only one in ten of the 
men who are not qualified to vote in 
London and Southwark, would purchase 
votes in the neighbouring counties, it 
would almost suffice to carry every good 
measure that youand I desire. In round 
numbers, there are sixteen millions of 
people in England and Wales; there are 
four millions of adult males above twenty 
years of age. There are 512,000 county 
electors in the fifty-two counties of 
England and Wales; so that at this 
moment there is but one in eight of the 
adult males of England and Wales who 
is upon the county register, and seven- 
eights of them have no votes. That is 
our ground of hope for the future. We 
must induce as many as we possibly can 
of these unenfranchised people to join 
this association, or some other associa- 
tion; or by some means endeavour to 
possess themselves of a vote. 

I do not disguise it from you, there is 
a class in this country that has not the 
means of finding money to purchase a 
vote. The great bulk of the agricultural 
peasantry, earning 8s., 9s., 10s. a week 
—it is impossible that you can expect 
that any considerable portion of that class 
can possess a vote; but when I speak of 
the mechanics and artisans of our great 
towns, I will say, there is not one of them 
that, if he resolutely set to the work, may 
not possess the county franchise, ina few 
years; and, having the county franchise, 
who will not be ina position to help his 
poorer and humbler neighbour. 

I am perfectly well aware that this is 
work that cannot be doneina day; and, 
if it could be done ina day, it would not 
be worth doing. I have no faith in any- 
thing that is done suddenly. My opinion 
is, that no very great change in the policy 
or the representation of this country will 
be effected in less than seven years. 
Many great struggles have lasted seven 
years. The great war of independence 
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in America took seven years; the civil 
war, in which our ancestors were engaged 
against prerogative, in the reign of 
Charles I., lasted seven years; the Anti- 
Corn-law contest lasted seven years. I 
think we might assert of these great 
public questions, that the danger is, that 
when you have effected your object sud- 
denly, you do not know how to value it, 
and have not the conviction that it is 
valuable and worth preserving. That is 
the great advantage of having to struggle 
some time for a great object; and I tell 
you candidly, when I enter on this 4os. 
movement, it is with the idea, that it will 
be a long and arduous struggle. I am 
prepared, ifhealth and strength are given 
to me, to give some portion of every 
working day for the next seven years to 
the advancement of this question. I do 
not propose this in exclusion of other 
reforms; I do not propose this as an 
obstacle to any other plan which other 
persons may have in view. If anybody 
thinks he can carry reform in Parliament 
by any other plan than this, I hope he 
will show us how he would do it; I do 
not see any other way. Let no one who 
has any other popular object or great 
reform to carry in this country—if he does 
not co-operate with us, let him not look 
disparagingly at our efforts; for I tell 
him, that in proportion as this 40s, free- 
hold qualification movement makes pro- 
gress, just in that proportion will he find 
that the votes of the House of Commons 
on all liberal questions will also make 
progress. And when I say that it may 
be necessary to work for seven years to 
accomplish this object—that is, to effect 
a great change in the depository of public 
power in this country (for this is the 
object, and I avow it), although it may 
be necessary, that for these seven years 
there should be continuous work in this 
matter, it does not follow you will not 
reap the fruits long before the seven years 
are expired. They are wise people in 
their generation whom we wish to influ- 
ence. They gave up the Corn-laws, for 
they saw the question was settled when 
we carried South Lancashire, the West 
Riding, East Surrey, and Middlesex. I 
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always said, if we can carry these coun- 
ties, they will give up the Corn-laws. 
In proportion as you exert yourselves 
for this great movement, you will become 
powerful. Every class of men that sets 
itself vigorously to work, by means of 
the 4os. qualification, to place as many 
as possible of that class on the register, 
will find itself elevated, politically and 
socially, by the position it has given itself. 
Take the mechanical class. Nothing 
could so elevate them in the eyes of 
their countrymen as tu know they had a 
voice in the representation of the country 
—that the knights of the shire were 
partly indebted to them for their election, 
Take the class of Dissenters. Their very 
existence is ignored by the County Mem- 
bers; the most moderate measure of 
justice they ask is the removal of church. 
rates. I do not believe that there are 
ten County Members who would vote 
for that moderate instalment of justice 
—([from the meeting, ‘ Not five!’]—per- 
haps not five; but I have heard the 
most insulting language from County 
Members towards Dissenters on that 
very question. Why is it? Because 
this numerous and really influential body 
of men have not had self-respect enough 
to guard themselves, by the possession 
of the franchise, so as to be in a position 
to protect their religious liberties, by the 
exercise of the dearest privileges of free 
men. ‘Throughout the country you will 
find great bodies of Dissenters, who are 
religious men, moral men, and, which 
always is the consequence of morality, 
men who keep themselves from those 
excesses which produce poverty and 
degradation ; and these are the very men 
who ought to possess the franchise. We 
tell them to place themselves on the 
county list. We do not wish to give 
them complete dominion and power in 
the country. I say to no class, come 
and gain exclusive power or influence in 
the country ; I am against class legisla. 
tion, whether from below or above ; but 
I say, if you wish to have your interests 
consulted — your legitimate rights re- 
spected ; if you wish no longer to have 
your very existence ignored in the coun- 
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ties ; then come forward, and join such 
a movement as this, and by every possible 
means promote the extension of the 4os. 
freehold qualification. 

In conclusion, let nobody misunder- 
stand me. I do not come here to seek 
this or that organic change, without 
having practical objects in view, which 
I believe to be essential for the interests 
of this country. I believe our national 
finances to be ina perilous state. I say 
that the extravagant expenditure of the 
Government is utterly inconsistent with 
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the prudent, cautious, economical habits, 
which the great body of this people are 
obliged to follow. I want to infuse the 
common sense which pervades the bulk 
of the people into the principles of the 
Government, and I declare I see no 
other way of doing it, but by increasing 
the number of voters, and no other way 
of doing so, independent of the House 
of Commons, but by joining yourselves 
to this movement, and possessing the 40s. 
freehold. 
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[The subject of Parliamentary Reform occupied the attention of the House of Commons 
for a short time during the session of 1851, for Mr. Locke King carried the first reading 
of a bill to reduce the county franchise, on Feb. 20, an occurrence which was followed 


by a Ministerial crisis. 


In the country, however, the feeling in favour of Reform grew 


till it was arrested by the Russian war, and the circumstances which followed that war. ] 


I FEEL too much commiseration for 
you to delay you more than a very few 
minutes with any remarks upon this 
important question. I have been sitting 
on a comfortable chair with a back to it, 
and have been surveying the scene before 
me, and I have felt my heart melt at the 
position in which you must be placed. 
And after all, gentlemen, there is no- 
thing new to discuss about the matter 
that is before us. There have been four 
propositions, as old as the hills almost, 
that have been now submitted to this 
meeting. We have had a discussion in 
a Conference this morning for five hours ; 
this Conference resulted simply in de- 
claring itself in favour of those four 
points, which Mr. Hume has for four 
successive years been bringing before the 
House of Commons, — household suf- 
frage, with a right to lodgers to claim to 
be rated and to be upon the rate-books, 
—triennial Parliaments, —a redistribu- 
tion of electoral power, and the ballot. 
Why, gentlemen, these four points have 
been subjected to a discussion, within 
the House and out'of it, which I am sure 
renders it impossible for any one to say 
anything new upon the subject here. 
There may be persons who think that 
this programme of Mr. Hume, who is as 


honest, and sincere, and disinterested, as 
any man in this assembly or out of it, 
does not go far enough to satisfy the 
demands of all. On the other hand, I 
have no doubt there will be many people 
who will laugh at us, and treat with scorn 
a demand which they will consider so 
unreasonable, because so great. 

Well, now, household suffrage is the 
old recognised Saxon franchise of this 
country. The whole community in an- 
cient times were considered to be com- 
prised in the householders. The head 
of the family represented the family ; the 
heads of all the families represented the 
wholecommunity. With the addition of 
a clause which shall give to those who 
are not themselves householders, but who 
may become so, the right to claim to be 
rated, I think the rate-book of this coun- 
try may be taken now for as good a 
register as it could have been in the time 
of our Saxon ancestors. When you have 
a redistribution of the franchise pro- 
posed, no one would suppose that you 
could continue to give Manchester and 
Harwich the same number of represent- 
atives. It does not require an argument ; 
the figures that the chairman gave you 
are sufficient to settle the point. There 
is not an argument that can be used to 
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enhance the force of those figures. We 
don’t propose—Mr. Hume never pro- 
posed—that you should cut the country 
into parallelograms in a new fashion; he 
has always said in the House of Com- 
mons,—we have always said in the 
country, —that we will take the ancient 
landmarks and respect them as far as we 
can. Keep to the bounds of your coun- 
ties ; group boroughs together where they 
are too small to have a representative of 
their own, that by such means you may 
get an equalisation of political power, a 
fair distribution of the franchise, which 
alone can give anything like a fair repre- 
sentation to the whole country. 

Well, we come to triennial Parlia- 
ments. Many people say it ought to be 
annual ; in America they say biennial ; 
some people say triennial; we had friends 
at the Conference who were for quin- 
quennial Parliaments. I think we have 
~ precedents for three years’ Parliaments 
in the old custom of the country; but 
as there is a ground of union sought on 
that question, I think there can be very 
little difference about reformers who are 
in earnest agreeing to the extent at least 
of triennial Parliaments. 

Well, now, I come to another question, 
to which I confess I attach great import- 
ance — I mean the ballot. Give us the 
franchise extended, with the other points 
alluded to, and yet they will be com- 
paratively worthless unless you have the 
ballot. The ballot in other countries 
has been adopted as necessary to the 
protection of the voter. You have never 
had, I believe, a large representative 
system anywhere without the adoption 
of the ballot ; but it is perfectly neces- 
sary that you should have the ballot in 
this country, because in no country in 
the world where constitutional govern- 
ment exists, is there so great an inequality 
of fortune as in this country, and so great 
an amount of influence brought to bear 
upon the poorer class of votes. And I 
don’t confine my advocacy of the ballot 
merely to protecting the farmers or the 
agriculturists ; give me the ballot also 
to protect the voter in the manufacturing 
districts ; for you may depend upon it 
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that you have quite as glaring an evil 
arising from the influence of great wealth 
and station, in your electoral proceedings 
in Lancashire and Yorkshire, as you have 
in any purely agricultural district. 

Now, go into any borough like Stock- 
port, or Bolton, or any other neighbour- 
ing borough ; give me the names of the 
large employers of labourers, and I will 
tell you the politics of the men employed 
by these capitalists, by knowing the 
politics of the capitalists themselves. 
Nine-tenths of them in ordinary circum- 
stances vote with their masters. Why 
isthat? Is there any mesmerism, or any 
mysterious affinity which should make 
men think the same as those who happen 
to pay them their wages? No; it is from 
an influence, seen or unseen, occult or 
visible, I don’t care which, but it is an 
influence which operates upon the mind 
of the labouring class. But they have a 
right to a vote without any such restric- 
tion, or any such coercion. I want the 
ballot to protect everybody in their votes 
from the influence of everybody else. I 
want it as a protection against landlords, 
manufacturers, millowners, priests, or 
customers; and I for one would look 
upon any Reform Bill—I don’t hesitate 
here to declare it—as nothing than delu- 
sive, that does not comprise the ballot ; 
and I don’t call myself, and never will 
own myself, as a member of any political 
party, the heads of which set themselves 
absolutely in opposition to the ballot. 

Now, other questions admit of modi- 
fication, and other difficulties also admit 
of being surmounted by electoral bodies 
themselves, and their representatives, 
without going to Parliament at all. For 
instance, though the Parliament won’t 
give a vote to a man, there’s a way by 
which some men may get a vote with- 
out going to Parliament to pray for it. 
Though you don’t get triennial Parlia- 
ments, there’s a way by which constitu- 
ents can arrange with their represent- 
atives, as is often done, and make a bar- 
gain with them that they will come every 
year to give an account of themselves, 
and to receive their re-election. So with 
the question of the redistribution of the 
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franchise. Well, we all know that that 
is a question, after all, so vague, that a 
greater or a less degree of adjustment 
may be pleaded as meeting our demands, 
and I don’t see how you can lay hold of 
any defined principle by which you can 
secure a fair and equal re-adjustment of 
the representation ; but when I come to 
the ballot, it is something ay or no; you 
have the whole thing, or you have no- 
thing ; and you cannot get it without an 
Act of Parliament. And I say, I take 
my stand upon the ballot as a test of 
the sincerity of those who profess to lead 
what is called the Liberal party in this 
country. 

Now I, once for all, beg to state that, 
according to my opinion, settled now for 
three or fouryears, ever since the passing 
of the repeal of the Corn-laws, when 
parties were all broken up, I have never 
considered that we had apolitical party in 
this country, nor a Whig or a Liberal 
party : we have had a Free-trade party 
to fight for and maintain the Free-trade 
victory ; that party is as much a Sir 
Robert Peel party as a Whig party ; but 
I have always thought that the necessities 
of parties, and the difficulties of carrying 
on business in the House of Commons, 
for want of a party organisation, is no 
longer to be rendered necessary, and that 
asthe time must come, andcome speedily, 
when everybody would admit that Free 
Trade was a matter of history, and no 
longer to be made a bugbear for main- 
taining this orthat party in the ascendant ; 
so the time must come when there must 
be a reconstruction of parties, and that 
there should be now a bid made to the 
country, by which there could bea recon- 
struction of what is called the Liberal 
party. Well, now, I once for all state 
that, not recognising the bonds of party in 
any way, since the time of the passing 
of the Corn Law Bill,—feeling that I 
as much belonged to Sir James Graham’s 
party as I did to Lord John Russell’s 
party from that moment, I wanted to 
see where there would be a flag hung out 
that would warrant me in ranging my- 
self under that organisation, without 
adding the gross imposture of pretending 
to belong to a party, when I knew there 
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was no bond of union or sympathy exist- 
ing between us. 

Now, I say, I take the ballot as one 
test, and it is the smallest test I will 
accept, of the identity of any political 
party with myself and my opinions. 
And I say more, that if any body of 
statesmen attempt to carry a Reform 
measure, and launch it on the country 
with the idea of raising such an amount 
of enthusiasm as shall enable them to 
pass such a measure ; and if they think 
that the constituencies will allow that 
Ministry to leave the ballot out of it, 
they are under a very gross delusion, 
and don’t know what they’reabout. In 
fact it is more palpable every day and 
every hour, that what the people have 
fixed their minds upon as one of the 
points in the new Reform Bill, is the 
ballot. Why, listen with what acclam- 
ation the very word was mentioned 
here ;—there was a perfect unanimity in 
the Conference this morning, amongst 
the men who met from all parts of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, upon the 
subject ; and I venture to say, that if you 
take what is called the Liberal party in 
this country,—that party which is reck- 
oned upon by your Reform Ministry 
as a support to them in carrying any 
measure of reform in the House of 
Commons, I have no hesitation in saying, 
that nine-tenths of that partyare in favour 
of the ballot; and that being the case, 
there being a greater unanimity out of 
doors amongst the Liberal party upon 
the ballot than on any other question, I 
say it would be the most absurd, and 
most inconceivably unreasonable thing 
on the part of the leaders of that so- 
called Liberal party, to think that that 
which constitutes the greatest bond of 
union amongst the party, should be left out 
in the programme of their Reform Bill. 

I can understand that people should 
have their doubts about the efficiency of 
the ballot. I am not intolerant at all 
with people who tell me that we are 
deceived with respect to the ballot ; who 
say, ‘I don’t think it would cure this 
drunkenness or demoralisation, or that 
coercion or intimidation would cease ; I 
don’t believe that it would prevent many 
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of these evils ;’—I can fully understand 
that there may he a difference of opinion 
about it; but I never can understand 
how a person calling himself a reformer, 
should set himslf up resolutely to oppose 
the ballot ; that he should make a point 
at all times to speak against it, and to 
quarrel with those who advocate the 
ballot ; that I can’t understand , and I 
must confess, that so far as I am con- 
cerned, I can have no party sympathy 
with any leaders who do take that course 
in repudiating and opposing the ballot. 
Now, gentlemen, I have only to say 
in conclusion, that I have seen to-day a 
meeting at the Conference this morning 
which has exceedingly gratified me, 
because I there met men from all parts 
of these great counties, and other parts 
of the kingdom, among whom were 
some whom I saw thirteen years ago 
this very month, when we began another 
‘struggle, which, after seven years, was 
successful, for the repeal of the Corn- 
laws. I have seen great numbers of 
those men to-day, meeting in Manchester, 
some of them more mature in age, I am 
sorry to say, for the thirteen years that 
have elapsed, but as earnest and resolute 
in giving their adhesion to what they 
believe to be the interest of the great 
mass of the people, as ever they were in 
the contest for free trade in corn. Yes, 
it is a good augury when you find men 
who possess the sinews of war, as these 
men do, joining the rank and file of the 
people in their efforts to obtain political 
justice. And don’t let anybody persuade 
you, the working classes, for a moment 
that you can carry out any great measure 
of political reform, unless you are united 
with a large section of the middle and 
capitalist classes; and don’t let anybody 
persuade you, either, that you have an 
especial quarrel with those rich mill- 
owners and manufacturers down here. 
For I will tell you, the result of my 
observations and experience is this: that 
of all the rich men in the country, the 
most liberal men are those that you have 
among you in these two counties. It is 
not to be expected that a man who has 
a large balance at his banker’s, and 
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perhaps 100,000/. capital in his business, 
should rush at every proposal for change 
quite as readily as a man who is not so 
fortunately situated ; because the natural 
selfish instinct occurs to him,—‘ What 
have / to gain by change? I have got 
the suffrage; I don’t want political 
power ; I don’t want the protection of 
the ballot ;’ and, therefore, you must 
make allowances for all such men ; but, 
also, you must value them the more 
when you catchthem. And I can assure 
you, if you go to Lombard Street, or 
any other quarter where rich men are to 
be seen, you will find much fewer liberal 
politicians, fewer men that will ever join 
together, pulling shoulder to shoulder 
with the working classes for great poli- 
tical reforms, than in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire ; and I was glad to find, this 
morning, the hearty concurrence with 
which thesemen joined in advocating the 
ballot. Let it not be said by the great 
landowners, or any people elsewhere, 
that the manufacturers and millowners 
of this part of the world, those, at least, 
with whom I have ever been accustomed 
to associate, are afraid of giving to the 
working classes political power, and 
ensuring them in the full exercise of that 
power. The experience of this morning 
has redounded to the honour of those 
men ; and if the union which I perceive 
to have arisen between the working 
classet and a large portion of those who 
should be their natural leaders in these 
struggles, be cemented and continued, 
nothing can prevent you, be assured, 
from obtaining those political rights 
which you seek. 

Now, since I have been in Manchester, 
we have heard news from France, which 
probably some of our opponents will 
think ought to be turned in argument 
against us, as discouraging further poli- 
tical change. We have heard that one 
branch of the Government of France at 
Paris has shut up the shop of the other 
branch. And the latest accounts are, 
that he and his soldiers together have 
carried off some hundreds of the repre- 
sentatives of the people, and locked 
them up. Will it be pretended that 
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that is an argument against ouradvancing 
in the course in which we now propose 
to advance? I tell you what I find it 
an argument for,—for doing away with 
some of these soldiers, like those that 
are doing the work for the President 
over there. Is it not a nice illustration 
of the beautiful system of governing by 
350,000 or 400,000 bayonets? The 
Assembly meets, votes the army estimates 
without any discussion at all ; it would 
be quite heretical to think of opposing a 
vote for the maintenance of this army. 
As soon as they have got their pay the 
President sends for them, and says: ‘I 
intend to-morrow to shut up that As- 
sembly ; and you shall assist me by 
occupying all the streets, and I will 
declare Paris in a state of siege, and 
you shall enable me to do it.’ Now, I 
hope one of the lessons learnt from such 
proceedings as this will be, that no 
constitutional Government, at all events, 
is likely to be served by basing itself on 
the power of the bayonet. But what 
other lesson do I find in this state of 
things in France? Why, this, that the 
French people have not learnt to do what 
Englishmen have done—to make timely 
repairs in their institutions; not to pull 
them down, not to root them up, but to 
repair them. The French, instead of 
building upon old foundations, expect 
the house to stand without foundations 
at all. They expect the tree to grow 
without the roots in the ground. The 
English people have been in the habit of 
repairing and improving their institu- 
tions, and widening the base of their 
Constitution, as we are going to do now. 
It is by widening the base that we intend 
to render the structure more permanent. 
And when I look at France, and see 
what a terrible evil it is that men have 
not confidence in each other, and that 
there is such a separation of classes, and 
such a want of cohesion in parties, that 
there scarcely exists a public man who 
can be said now to possess the confidence 
of the people, or'whose loss, if carried 
off to Vincennes, will ever be felt in the 
hearts of the people; therefore do I 
rejoice again for the safety and security 
of my country, that I have witnessed 
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to-day such an instance of the union and 
confidence that exists among the people 
of this country. 

I entreat all classes to cherish this 
union for the common benefit of all; for 
there is no other security for you. I 
remember, quite well, that, at the time 
of the passing of the Reform Bill, I was 
then living in London. Just before the 
Reform Bill passed, as you will recollect, 
the Duke of Wellington was for a few 
days called to power, and there was a 
momentary belief and apprehension in 
the country, that the King, aided by the 
military, was going to resist the passing 
of the Reform Bill; you know the awful 
state of perturbation in which the country 
was placed; you know how you sent 
off, in a carriage and four, your petition 
from Manchester, and petitions were 
carried up with it from all along the line 
of road ; you know what a dreadful state 
of excitement the country was in. I 
remember, at that time, one of your 
largest calico-printers in Manchester 
called upon me, in my warehouse in 
London. He employed between 700 
and 800 men, and was a very rich man, 
but had never formed any decided po- 
litical principles. In our conversation, 
I spoke to him of the crisis then impend- 
ing in the north of England. He was 
deeply anxious, and he said :—‘ Yes, I 
expect every day that the cauldron will 
boil over, and that we shall be in a 
state of social anarchy.’ I said, ‘If 
such is the state of affairs, what do you 
intend to doin this emergency?’ He 
said, ‘I’ll go home this very night by 
the coach, and IT’ll put myself at the 
head of my men, and I’ll stand or fall 
by my men ; for that is the only security 
I have, to join with my men, and to be 
with them.’ Now, I tell all the manu- 
facturers, and the capitalists, and the 
men of station in the country, that, 
whether it be a time of crisis or a time 
of tranquillity, the only safety for them 
is to be at the head of the great masses 
of the people. I therefore do rejoice at 
the proceedings of this day, which have 
given so favourable a prospect of that 
union, in which there is not only strength 
but safety. 
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I AM rather out of practice, for I think 
it is now two years and a half since I 
addressed a public meeting out of Parlia- 
ment, and J am afraid that, with the dis- 
advantage of being under canvas, I may 
fail to make myself heard by every one 
of you who are here present, unless you 
indulge me with silence during the short 
time I shall occupy your attention. And 
first, gentlemen, let me tender to you 
my too-long deferred personal homage 
for the kindness you showed me, when 
I was four thousand miles distant from 
you, in having returned me for your 
constituency, which I make no secret of 
telling you is an honour I coveted beyond 
that of representing any other constitu- 
ency. For having returned me volun- 
tarily, I may say almost without solicit- 
ation, I return you, one and all, my 
hearty thanks for the honour and kind- 
ness you have shown me. I thank those 
gentlemen here present who took the 
leading part in my Committee; I thank 
those gentlemen at a distance, some of 
whose letters caught my eye, who ten- 
dered substantial support in my cause; 
and I will venture — if I am not travel- 
ling beyond the bounds of strict party 
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discipline—also to express my acknow- 
ledgments to our opponents, who on 
this occasion sheathed their sword, and 
granted me’an armistice, and which I 
hope—at all events it will not be my 
fault if it should not be so—may ripen 
into a permanent peace. And now, when 
I read and hear of the transactions at the 
last general election, I think my acknow- 
ledgments are still more due to you for 
having thought of me during my long 
and remote absence; for, if I gathered 
correctly the tenor of the last general 
election, it was this, that there was a 
more than usual avidity to obtain seats 
in Parliament; there were more contests 
than usual to achieve that honour; and, 
unless I am greatly misinformed, some 
of the aspirants for that honour did not 
confine themselves within the strict rules 
of propriety or decorum. 

Now, I do not think it out of place 
here, at our first meeting, to say a word 
or two upon that subject, whilst it is fresh 
upon our memories. We have had pre- 
sented to Parliament upwards of forty 
petitions praying for inquiry into the pro- 
ceedings at so many different elections. 
But I am informed, that if all those had 
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petitioned who had proofs that corrupt 
practices had been resorted to, the num- 
ber of election petitions would have been 
double what they are. Now, Iam going 
to say something which I am afraid, in 
these days, when we are very fond of soft 
phrases, will be considered to be unchari- 
table, and yet, Heaven forgive me if I 
am not telling the truth when I say that 
I do not believe that Parliament is in 
earnest in its attempts to reform this 
system, or it would have accomplished 
the intention long ago. For what do 
these election petitions mean, after all? 
Let us say a word or two about them 
while one is fresh from the scene of their 
operations. 

What is the meaning of an election 
petition? Why, in the first place, when 
the petitioner has been unduly deprived 
of his seat by the improper and corrupt 
proceedings of his opponent, he has to 
appeal to a tribunal for justice,—to a 
tribunal which is the most inaccessible 
and the most costly in the civilised 
world. For I will venture to say, that 
a man who presents an election petition 
to the House of Commons, goes before 
a tribunal the expense of which makes 
the equity which is administered at the 
Court of Chancery dirt cheap indeed. 
In fact, the principal obstacle to a 
petition at all is that the party paying 
for redress of this grievance —-I mean 
the grievance of having been deprived 
of a fair chance of being elected by the 
free and unbought suffrages of his fellow- 
countrymen—that the petition is so costly 
that no man can tell him beforehand 
how much it may cost. The election 
petition may cost a man 500/., or it may 
cost him 5,000/. ; and no Parliamentary 
lawyer who had one shred of conscience 
would ever venture to say that he could 
guarantee him against the larger amount. 
The consequence is, that very few men 
have the courage to present a petition, 
and to undergo the risk and expense of 
following it out before a Committee of 
the House of Commons. But supposing 
he does so—and this is my great griev- 
ance and charge against the proceedings 
of the House of Commons—what does it 
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end in? He proves corrupt proceedings 
on the part of his opponent, he proves 
corruption on the part of the constituency, 
and the result may be that his opponent 
is declared unseated. But that does 
not give him the seat; it merely says 
that there shall be another election in 
the same borough, that he may go 
again, and, if he likes, incur the same 
expense with the same prospect of an 
election petition, and that those very 
men who have been shown to have sold 
their votes before, may have the privilege 
of selling them agam; another election 
in such a case being nothing more nor 
less than a fresh harvest to those corrupt 
voters who make merchandise of their 
privileges as free citizens. Such being 
the case, what wonder is it that not 
one-half of those who lose their elections 
venture to petition for a redress of 
grievances? A friend of mine lost his 
contest for a very large borough in one 
of the Eastern counties, and he told me 
that he had a clear case against his 
opponent for bribery, but he did not 
intend to petition, and for this reason— 
he petitioned once before, and his ex- 
penses cost him 500/. a day, and if he 
went into a Committee again, he had 
no guarantee that it would not cost him 
as much, and therefore he abstained 
from prosecuting his petition at all. 
Well, now, this is the state of things ; 
and I may be asked, What is the remedy 
for it? Well, I repeat, if the House of 
Commons was in earnest to put down 
this system, a remedy would be found. 
In the first place, make this inquiry 
cheaper and more accessible. If you 
cannot have a tribunal on the spot to 
inquire into these proceedings, at all 
events spare the aggrieved party this 
enormous expenditure; and where he 
has a case, and where he is proved to 
have had a case—I would not say where 
you have frivolous and vexatious peti- 
tions, but where there is a good case for 
a petitioner—let the expenses be borne 
by somebody else than by him. If the 
country has an interest in putting down 
this system, if the very foundations of 
our representative system depend upon 
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purity at their source, why then, who so 
interested as the great body of the com- 
munity in not allowing those forty or 
fifty boroughs, that are now going 
scot free, to go unpunished? But who 
are the parties that should so properly 
pay the expense as those communities 
themselves where those transactions are 
permitted, or by the whole country at 
large, if it should be thought more 
expedient? Well, I say, let the inquiry 
be carried on in such a way that it shall 
not be the punishment and probably 
the ruin of the petitioner. But beyond 
that, let there be some punishment 
inflicted upon those who are detected as 
the guilty parties in these transactions. 
Now, I will venture to say that if, 
when a case of bribery is clearly detected, 
the House of Commons would order in 
every such case that the parties detected 
in the act of bribery should be prosecuted 
criminally by the Attorney-General—I 
venture to say that that would very soon 
put down bribery and corruption, more 
than anything else that the House of 
Commons could resort to. Formerly, 
you know, the system of corruption and 
undue influence in our constituencies 
was confined very much to a privileged 
class in this country. One noble family 
contested a county against another noble 
family, and they spent a hundred thou- 
sand pounds apiece, and all the world 
knew it; it was agreed that they should 
all resort to the same habit of expend- 
iture, and it was considered, in fact, the 
legitimate exercise of their wealth and 
their power. In the same way, if a 
contest took place in a borough, it was 
some leading landed proprietor or some 
influential family of the neighbourhood 
who contested with another individual 
having the same pretensions as himself, 
and they fought the battle of some 
borough during fourteen or twenty days 
of saturnalia, extravagance, and corrup- 
tion; and there again it was considered 
so much a matter of course in this 
country, seeing that the system was 
patronised by the titled and the great, 
that those things were passed over with 
very little notice. But now, gentlemen, 
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we have another class of aspirants for 
Parliament altogether. During the last 
general election, I have seen a new 
element in our system of electoral 
corruption. We have had a number of 
gentlemen come over from Australia, 
where, I suppose, they have been suc- 
cessful at the diggings ; they have brought 
over great nuggets, and they administer 
them in the shape of 50/. notes. They 
have gone to some of our boroughs and 
there fought their battles and bribed 
just as their betters did fifty years ago. 
Now, I have great hopes, when this 
system is resorted to in that unblushing 
way by parties who have none of the 
prestige of our ancient nobility about 
them, that very likely it will be treated 
differently by public opinion and by 
Parliament, and that some plan may be 
resorted to to put it down. 

I remember when duelling in this 
country was so regular a mode of meet- 
ing a certain description of insult, that 
if 2 man holding a certain position in 
society received an affront at the hands 
of his equal, he was obliged to meet 
him in deadly combat, as a consequence, 
or he would have been banished from 
the social life of his equals. Well, I 
remember that some linendrapers’ as- 
sistants took it into their heads to go 
down one Sunday morning (I think it 
was to Wormwood Scrubs, or some- 
where where the nobility used to carry 
on that pastime), and they began fighting 
duels; and that as soon as the linen- 
drapers’ assistants took to duelling, it 
became very infamous in the eyes of the 
upper classes. The consequence was 
that some of these young gentlemen 
were sent to Newgate; and now nothing 
would be so ridiculous as any nobleman 
or gentleman thinking of resenting an 
insult by going out and fighting a duel 
about it. Now, I am very much in 
hopes that since this system of bribery 
and corruption has fallen into hands 
such as I have described, —that is, since 
gentlemen coming home from the Aus- 
tralian diggings, or from their broad 
acres and pastures and their flocks and 
herds of those regions, have begun to 
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tush into the market of electoral corrup- 
tion here, and offer to buy their seats by 
the expenditure of 4,000/. or 5,000/. for 
a little dirty borough in the west of 
England—I have very strong hopes that 
the system won’t be as fashionable as it 
has been, and that very likely we may 
succeed in having those parties prosecuted 
criminally. I say criminally—let them 
be indicted criminally, and let the con- 
sequence of their conviction be a few 
months at Newgate, or in the House of 
Correction ; and if they are ex-M.P.’s, 
and they wear the prison dress and have 
their heads shaved, there cannot be the 
least doubt in the world it would do 
very much to put an end to this bribery 
and corruption. 

And now, gentlemen, this is a much 
wider question than that. I do not mean 
to say that it is the only way in which 
our electoral system is to be reformed. 
I shall have something more to say of 
that to-morrow evening, when, I believe, 
IT am to meet the whole body of my 
constituents, who will attend here with 
free access, and to whom a greater 
development of that system would pro- 
perly belong; but this I may say, that 
I look upon all the present attempts and 
pretended measures for putting an end 
to this system of corruption as insincere 
on the part of the House of Commons. 
There is a rule resorted to when bribery 
has been proved, in certain cases, of 
ordering commissioners to proceed to a 
town and inquire into these proceedings. 
Now, I will tell you what that amounts 
to. Your Select Committees that sit in 
the House of Commons produce a pile 
of blue-books after every general elec- 
tion. About five years ago I took the 
trouble to measure and weigh this pile of 
blue-books and it was just four feet high, 
and it weighed rather over a hundred- 
weight, and I will undertake to say that 
these blue-books, recording the mis- 
deeds of all the delinquent boroughs, 
were never read by half-a-dozen people 
in one of them. ‘I will tell you another 
device of the House of Commons. They 
pretend to send out commissioners to 
inquire into these proceedings at parti- 
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cular boroughs, where they have reason 
to suppose the corruption is more than 
usually vile. What does that amount 
to? Why, two or three young barristers 
are sent down to a city like Gloucester, 
and there they pass a few months in 
summer-time very pleasantly, hearing 
stories from Jack, Tom, and Harry. 
They prepare a large blue-book, much 
larger than the blue-book that comes 
from the House of Commons, and then 
in six or twelve months that is presented 
to Parliament. The report is more 
voluminous than the one we had before, 
and if six men read the report from the 
House of Commons, when there were 
some people still feeling an interest in 
it, why, not three people would ever open 
the big blue-book that comes out when 
other things occupy the people’s atten- 
tion. The consequence is, you are put 
to an enormous expense for these com- 
missions, and no result comes from 
them, and no result is intended to come 
from them. 

Now, I myself voted the other day in 
Parliament against the issue of a commis- 
sion in thecase of Gloucester, and nobody 
will suppose that I so voted because I 
wished to screen that city from inquiry ; 
but I knew the futility, the utter value- 
lessness of the inquiry, and, therefore, 
would not lend myself to what I knew 
would be the perpetuation of a delusion. 
I say that any man, who will resort only 
to the existing means of putting down 
corruption, must have a larger credulity 
than I possess. I have no faith in any 
existing means, and I will not lend my- 
self to the delusion that is willing to 
practise them any longer. 

What you want, besides such plans as 
I have spoken of, is honesty enough in 
your Parliament to at least try the expe- 
riment of the ballot. I do not speak of 
the ballot asacure for all these evils ; I 
do not speak of the ballot as a political 
measure, mixed up with other questions 
of organic change; I speak now only of 
the ballot as a means of preventing, to 
a large extent, the exercise of this gross 
corruption, and as a moral instrument to 
check the growth of that rottenness which 
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is sapping the foundations of our elect- 
oral system. You have all observed, I 
dare say, in the accounts that have been 
published of the recent Election Com- 
mittees, that when there has been the 
existence of bribery, particularly in the 
smaller boroughs, the price of votes has 
risen just in proportion as the day has 
advanced ; that whilst the polling has 
been going on, a vote has been worth 
probably 5/. at ten o’clock, 10/. at twelve 
o’clock, 20/. at two o’clock, 50/. at three 
o’clock, 100/. at half-past three o’clock, 
and in some cases 250/. five minutes 
before the clock strikes. Again, you 
have seen, that whenever you have had 
rufhanism and rowdyism, if I may use 
an American phrase—whenever you have 
had the party whom we call the roughs 
at an election called into requisition—it 
has been to hustle and jostle the electors 
just at the critical time of the poll, when 
probably the scale might be turned by 
the forced absence of one or two electors. 
Why, we have seen a trial the other day 
of a gallant admiral who tried to record 
his vote in a borough in the west of 
England, and who was seized by the 
roughs, not knowing that he was a 
valiant servant of the Crown, wearing 
Her Majesty’s livery, and who was 
carried off and prevented from voting at 
the poll. 

Well, now, let us, whilst these pictures 
are fresh in our observation, see their 
bearings upon the question of the ballot. 
If you voted by the ballot, the state of 
the poll would never be known until the 
voting was over, and you would have 
none of this tumult and excitement. The 
great merit and the great recommenda- 
tion of the ballot is this—that it would 
promote order, decorum, and morality in 
taking the poll. I am by no means 
certain—and [I tell it in all frankness— 
that the ballot would have a very decisive 
effect in forwarding any one of the 
particular parties interested in the poll. 
I am not prepared to say that my views 
with regard to public questions would be 
likely to be more represented in the bal- 
lot-box than they are now by open voting. 
I think it very likely that the political 
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party that most dreads the ballot would 
sometimes the most profit by it. But 
this I say, that nobody who has inquired 
as to the proceedings in elections in 
America, in Switzerland, in France, in 
Spain, or anywhere, and compared them 
with the proceedings, the tumults, the 
violence, the bloodshed, the disgusting 
and odious corruption witnessed at our 
elections—that nobody can doubt that as 
a moral engine, as a means of repressing 
these excesses, the ballot is the best 
resource, the best expedient that can be 
resorted to. 

I will mention one illustrative fact 
which I acquired in America upon this 
subject. Now, understand, I am not 
going to quote America as a country 
where you should go for imitation in 
everything regarding their political insti- 
tutions ; theirs are as unfitted for us in 
many respects, as ours would be unfitted 
for them. But this I may say, in pass- 
ing, that the white men of the United 
States have a theory of government, and 
they have laid down a theory of govern- 
ment in their Constitution, which, if the 
human instrument be equal to the poli- 
tical machine, means to deal justly and 
fairly by every man in their community. 
But now I confine myself to one fact that 
was given to me during my travels in 
America. I was speaking to a gentle- 
man—whose letter I might read, for it is 
but a few words—whose name, Mr. 
Randall, is known to some of our states- 
men here, for I remember he gave evi- 
dence before a Committee of the House 
of Commons, upon which I sat, to in- 
quire into the mode of proceeding of our 
Houses of Parliament, in order to furnish 
information as to the results of proceed- 
ingsin the Congress of the United States ; 
he is a man standing high, both socially 
and politically—who mentioned this fact 
in conversation with me, and wishing 
that I should have the full benefit of it 
under his ownsignature, wrote me a letter 
after I had left Philadelphia, where this 
gentleman lives, which letter I will take 
care to have published. The letter was 
addressed to me at Washington, and it 
contains these lines :—‘I have been for 
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fifty years connected with political and 
party movements in Philadelphia, and 
I never knew a vote bought or sold.’ 
Philadelphia is one of the largest cities in 
America, and contains one of the largest 
populations of mechanics and working- 
men ; for Philadelphia has changed its 
character from being, as it formerly was, 
a leading seaport, and it has become 
almost entirely a manufacturing city, 
containing now 600,000 or 700,000 in- 
habitants. Now, this gentleman would 
not have told me, I am sure, that elec- 
tions in America were pure in every 
respect, that there are not a great deal of 
manceuvring and party management, that 
thereare not very often the same liabilities 
as here to personation, to double votes 
and the like; and he would not have told 
me that, without exception, all their elec- 
tions were carried on peaceably and 
tranquilly ; but he mentioned the fact 
that the ballot presented such an obstacle 
to bribery, that nobody cared to buy a 
vote, and pay for it, when they did not 
know that they got value received. 
Well, I will say no more with regard 
to my experience in America at present ; 
for to confess the honest truth, I was so 
kindly treated there, and I felt that I 
was treated so kindly from my connection 
with a great question of cosmopolitan 
interest—and I felt, in all humility, that 
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those who had the same claim as myself 
to receive the kind civilities of that 
people, and who, if they had presented 
themselves there, would have been re- 
ceived with the same hospitalities as 
myself—lI confess, I was so kindly treated 
in America, that I feel I am not an 
impartial witness in the case, and that I 
ought to say as little as I possibly can 
about them. 

It is important that we should see that 
the source of our electoral system is pure, 
inasmuch as it is quite evident that, for 
weal or for woe, public opinion in this 
country, as manifested at the polling- 
booth, must become more and more 
powerful in the government of this 
country. And not merely in our own 
domestic government, but—and it is a 
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question, too, which at the present 
moment we may well refer to—public 
opinion in this country is becoming more 
and more potent in matters of foreign as 
well as domestic policy. We have seen 
lately, and I have seen it with very great 
satisfaction—it was during my absence 
that it occurred—that the public voice of 
this country was raised in opposition to 
any interference by force of arms in the 
dreadful war which has raged on the 
Continent since I left England. I was 
glad to see that outburst of public opinion 
in this country in favour of non-interven- 
tion ; and I congratulate you all, and I 
congratulate this country, that we have 
for the first time, almost, in our modern 
history, seen great armies march and 
great battles take place on the Continent 
without England having taken any part 
in the strife. 

And now, shall we take stock just at 
the present moment—to use a homely 
but expressive phrase—shall we take 
stock, and ask ourselves whether all the 
old musty predictions and traditions of 
our diplomacy have been proved to be 
true on this occasion? They told us that 
if we did not mingle in European wars 
we should lose our prestige with the 
world ; that we should become isolated ; 
that we should lose our power. Well, 
now, I ask you, whilst the thing is fresh 
upon our memory and observation, have 
we lost prestige or power by having 
abstained from the late war in Italy? On 
the contrary, do we not know that now 
the great Powers on the Continent, 
feeling that England is powerful, —more 
powerful than ever, in her neutrality, — 
are anxious, are clamorous, are most 
solicitous, that we should go and take 
a part in the peaceful conferences that 
are to take place with a view of securing 
peace? 

Well, gentlemen, we have preventea 
intervention by force of arms. I say, let 
public opinion manifest itself, as I believe 
it has manifested itself, against any 
intervention by diplomacy, unless it can 
be upon principles and with objects of 
which England may beproud to approve; 
but do not let us have any more Con- 
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gresses of Vienna, where we are parties 
to treaties that partition off Europe, and 
apportion the people to different rulers, 
just with the same indifference to their 
wishes and their instincts as though they 
were mere flocks of sheep. Now, I think 
Lord John Russell in the House of 
Commons laid down certain conditions, 
upon which alone the Government would 
be disposed to go into a Continental 
Congress, in order, if possible, to arrange 
and perpetuate the terms of peace; and 
he made conditions which I thought were 
good, though I think they are not very 
likely to be acted upon or accepted by 
the great Powers of the Continent. But 
what I wish now to express, and I am 
sure I cannot utter any words that will 
be more likely to express yoursentiments ; 
they are these—that if England takes any 
part in the Congress that is to be held 
by the great Powers on the Continent, 
our object, and the sole condition on 
which they should go into that Congress, 
should be,—that the Italians should be 
left free to manage their own affairs ; 
that they should be as secure from inter- 
vention—that they should enjoy the 
privilege of non-intervention in the 
management of their own affairs, just as 
entirely and as sacredly as the great 
Powers themselves. I know what is the 
excuse that ismade by those great Powers 
tor interfering in the affairs of Italy and 
the smaller States ; they do it under the 
pretence of preserving order,—the hypo- 
critical pretence, I have no hesitation in 
calling it. Do the great Powers preserve 
order themselves? Have we had perfect 
order reigning in the Austrian empire or 
in the French empire for the last twenty 
years? Do they preserve the earth from 
bloodshed? Have not those two great 
Powers, Austria and France, during the 
last six months, shed more blood in their 
mad quarrels than has been shed by 
all the smaller states of Europe for the 
last fifty years? And shall these great 
Powers, for the purpose of interfering, 
and sending their armed bands to coerce 
the free instincts of the people of Italy, 
be allowed to set up the pretence that 
they want to preserve order and prevent 
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bloodshed? I will face the chance of 
disorder. I say that if the Italians 
cannot settle their own affairs without 
falling into discord, why should not they 
be allowed even to carry on civil and 
domestic tumult, or even war itself, with- 
out any other Power pretending to take 
the advantage and entering their terri- 
tory? How did we act in the case of 
France, when she fell into her almost 
red republic ten years ago? Was not 
our Government most eager at once to 
proclaim that, whatever happened in 
France, we would never interfere with 
her internal affairs, but would leave her 
free to choose any government she 
pleased ? 

Well, I say, that which you allow to 
the great Powers, allow to the smaller 
Powers; and I say this, not merely in 
the interest of those Powers themselves, 
but of humanity, for I say there can be 
no peace in Europe, there can be no 
chance of peace, and no prospect of any 
abatement of those vast military efforts 
that prevent the people from enjoying 
the fruits of their industry, until you 
have the principle of non-intervention 
recognised as applicable to every small 
State as sacredly as to a large one. I 
say, therefore, and I do not say wrongly 
when I express my conviction that I 
rightly interpret your views on the sub- 
ject—I say that one condition, and 
almost the sole condition, on which our 
Government should be prepared to take 
any part in any Continental Congress 
with reference to the affairs of Italy, 
should be by laying down and insisting 
upon the fundamental maxim that Italy 
should manage her own affairs, without 
the interference, by force of arms, of 
Austria, or Russia, or any other Power 
whatever. 

I confess that I do speak with some 
strong sympathies on this question. I 
have had the opportunity of mingling 
much with the Italians. I have travelled 
in all parts of their country. I have 
watched, with the greatest interest, the 
proceedings of their late elections. I 
have seen, with admiration, the orderly 
moderation in which they have carried 
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on the elections, though plunged sud- 
denly, as it were, into the furnace of 
revolution, and with all their old land- 
marks and all their old politics disap- 
pearing. And I have been very much 
struck with this fact, and I mention it 
not merely for this meeting, but because 
our proceedings will be heard and read 
elsewhere : I say that I have observed 
that both in Tuscany and in the Legations 
of the Pope, as well as in other parts of 
Italy with which I am acquainted, the 
people have elected not only the very 
ablest men, but they have elected the 
men who, by their wealth and their 
position, represent the wealth and pro- 
perty of the country. There are men 
elected—I have seen their names in the 
papers—as their representatives, who 
are as fairly entitled to be taken as re- 
presenting the great wealth and in- 
fluence of the country as Lord Derby 
would be, or Lord John Russell, or Lord 
Lansdowne, or any of our great names 
of historic family fame in this country. 

Well, the Italians having done this, 
having shown themselves capable of 
maintaining order amongst themselves, 
are entitled, at least, to the forbearance 
of those countries which surround them. 
But we all know that if the more power- 
ful nations choose to send secret emis- 
saries, and spend money in corrupting or 
debasing the least instructed part of the 
community, it will be very easy to pro- 
duce disorders in those countries ; or it 
will be very easy to make it difficult for 
those eminent men who have been elected 
as the representatives of the people, to 
carry on a Government with moderation 
or success, But, I say, if they should 
fall into disorder by such means, or be- 
cause they have not within themselves 
for the moment the elements of self- 
government (and, God knows, it must be 
difficult to find them, with so little expe- 
tience as they have had in such matters), 
that is no reason—it is a hypocritical pre- 
tence, it is no reason—why the stronger 
Powers of the Continent should go and 
interfere in their concerns. 

What would have become of this great 
nation, if, when we were in the cauldron 
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of revolution,—if, during the hundred 
years that elapsed from 1645 or 1650 
down to 1745, when the last battle was 
fought in favour of the Stuart dynasty, 
—what would have been the effect on 
this great nation, if, instead of allowing 
us free opportunity to fight out our own 
redemption, to turn away first one king 
and then another, and to overturn one 
Ministry after another, — what would 
have become of us as a nation, if some 
great Power from the Continent, imme- 
diately that we fell into civil war or 
commotion, had planted a large perma- 
nent army on our shores, and had insisted 
on taking the power out of the hands of 
the people—the power to remove their 
grievances—the power to rescue them- 
selves from disorder? What would have 
been the fate of this country? Could it 
have grown up with that stamina, and 
power, and force, and wisdom, and expe- 
rience that we have enjoyed? Why, 
what we went through during that century 
was a process of fermentation, which, in 
the moral as in the physical world, is 
necessary to throw off impurities and 
attain objects which it is desirable to 
secure. What gives strength to nations 
or individuals but battling with difficul- 
ties? Where would have been our max- 
ims of self-government if that century of 
commotion of which I spoke had been 
blotted out from our annals, —if, instead 
of those contests to which I have alluded 
we had had a French army, or a Spanish 
army, or the two united, placed in the 
city of London to control our operations, 
to dictate to both parties? They might 
have preserved peace, but where would 
have been our liberties. 

Now, I contend, and Heaven knows 
I shall not be charged with being one 
who looks with anything like sympathy, 
or anything like toleration, on violence 
or bloodshed as a process of attaining 
any human good in this country ; but I 
stand here to maintain the right of every 
people, however weak, on the Continent, 
having the same opportunity of going 
through the same process which we went 
through ; and (if it cannot be had by any 
other means) attaining to the maxims of 
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self-government which we have attained 
to, by that dreary and melancholy, but, 
in such a case, probably inevitable pro- 
cess of civil commotion and strife. 

Now, gentlemen, I have said that I 
am in favour of non-intervention in the 
affairs of Italy; but it may be said, 
Where would Italy have been at this pre- 
sent moment if there had not been the 
intervention of the Emperor Napoleon? 
Well, I am not going to be so unreason- 
able, as, I fear, some of us have been, 
as first to have a quarrel with the 
Emperor Napoleon for having gone 
Jo Italy, and then having a quarrel 
with him for coming away from Italy. 
He has removed the Austrians from 
Lombardy ; he has left them in Venetia ; 
and I quite agree with Mr. Gladstone, 
that he has done as much good for 
Austria in removing her from that 
perilous position as he has done for 
Italy in getting rid of her hated masters ; 
and I will add one word more, and say, 
that I do not think Austria could doa 
wiser thing than make an arrangement 
with the population of Venice and those 
provinces that are called Venetia, for 
abdicating her sovereignty altogether, 
and, for a consideration, such as that a 
fair proportion of her national debt 
should be borne by those provinces— 
and they are rich enough to bear a very 
considerable pecuniary fine for the 
blessing of independence—I say, that 
Austria could not do a wiser thing than 
to emancipate the rest of Italy, and 
remove herself into territory where she 
will be tolerated and probably loved, 
which she never will be so long as she 
remains in Italy. I have said, if she 
were wise; but Governments never are 
wise : they are never wise in time, and 
the least wise of all the Governments of 
Europe is the Government of Austria. 
It seems to me that this Austrian 
Government is living in so happy a state 
of blessed ignorance, that she has no 
more notion of what public opinion is 
thinking of her Government, than if she 
were in the middle ages. She might 
have avoided all this bloodshed and all 
her present disasters—she might have 
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left Lombardy, and she might have 
received, no doubt, a very much larger 
payment for the independence of Lom- 
bardy—nay, she might have avoided 
this collision with France—if she had 
only undertaken to have abstained from 
interfering with the States of Italy, other 
than those which have belonged to her 
by the Treaty of Vienna. But she loves 
no terms—she listened to none—and 
was mad enough to commence the en- 
counter by crossing into her neighbour’s 
territory; and I say that from such a 
stupid Government as that, —for it is the 
stupidest Government in all creation, — 
it is useless to expect any wisdom ; and, 
therefore, I do not think it is worth our 
while to say anything upon the subject 
of what she ought to do with the 
remainder of her territory in Italy. I 
said I did not blame Louis Napoleon 
for going to Italy, and I did not presume 
to judge his motives for going there ; it 
was no business of mine. I did not 
blame him forcoming from Italy, because, 
as he did not go there to do my business 
or my bidding, I do not think I had 
any reason for calling in question his 
motives for coming back. But I must 
say that we Englishmen have quite a 
due notion of our own importance and 
power of undertaking to judge people 
for what they do and what they do not 
do, and without any reference exactly 
to our rights or pretensions in the 
matter. 

Now, we have an interest, apart from 
the question of Italy, in these questions 
of foreign policy. I may say that our 
Budget is framed with reference to our 
foreign policy, not to our domestic 
policy. It is not what we want to spend 
at home that oppresses the people, and 
troubles them with taxes: it is what we 
want to spend with reference to proceed- 
ings abroad ; and it is on these accounts 
that I talk to you of foreign policy now, 
because I see no progress (and I will 
say a word about it directly)—I see no 
chance of progress in these fiscal reforms 
to which the resolution which has beep 
read to-night refers, unless we can bring 
our relations with foreign countries into 
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a different position to that in which they 
are. I donot come here to advocate, and 
I never have advocated, a principle of 
defencelessness—of total disarmament ; 
that we should trust any man on the 
face of the earth, and not be prepared 
to defend ourselves, like rational beings, 
against all probable contingencies. But 
what I do stand up for is this—that 
which I heard the late Sir R. Peel 
declare in connection with the question 
of our finances, that for England to 
pretend to take precautions so that every 
mile of her coasts, and every mile of 
the coasts of her colonies, shall be safe 
from aggression, that is a hopeless and 
a ruinous policy; and he used these 
words: ‘ We must be prepared to take 
some risks; and the wisest statesman is 
he who will face some risks rather than 
undertake these ruinous precautions.’ 

Now, that is my principle and my 
policy with regard to our foreign policy. 
Gentlemen, what would you say if I 
were to tell you,—and I do it as the 
result of a little calculation, —that if you 
take the amount of money which we 
annually spend in this country as a means 
of defenceand precaution against possible 
warlike aggression from France, as I 
will take it, at the very lowest possible 
amount—six millions sterling,—and I 
believe it is nearer twelve millions, —if 
you assume that we spend six millions 
sterling per annum as a means of pro- 
tecting ourselves against the possible 
aggression of France, beyond the ordinary 
amount which we should sustain with 
reference to the preparations for war 
with the rest of the world,—and if I 
were to tell you that that sum of money 
represents far more than the whole of 
our trade with France, — that, as a 
consequence, as a politico-economical 
maxim, I can say that it would be for 
the benefit of England if France did not 
exist ; and assuming that France’s prepar- 
ations against us are in the same way, 
and on the same scale, that England’s 
are against her, then I say it would be 
equally an economical truth that it would 
be better for France if England were at 
the bottom of the sea. 
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Well, now, I ask you one question as 
a corollary to that. Is that man who 
calls himself a politician, and does he 
then aspire to the rank of a statesman— 
is he deserving of the name of Utopian, 
is he to be considered as living only on 
dream-land, and to be incapable of giving 
counsel to practical men like English- 
men—if he asks whether there is no 
possible remedy to such a state of things 
as that? Is it so hideously unnatural 
that 36,000,000 of people in France and 
28,000,000 of people in England, 
separated by only twenty miles of sea, 
that they, in 1859, are so incapable 
through their Governments of placing 
themselves on any footing of real security 
and of trust towards each other, and so 
unable to believe the professions and 
protestations and engagements of each 
other, that they must keep themselves 
prepared in this deadly attitude for 
mutual attack and defence—I say, is it 
too Utopian to ask whether diplomacy 
and statesmanship cannot devise some 
scheme to spare the age in which we live 
such frightful scandal as this? I need 
not trouble you at length upon the whole 
question; you will say I am harping 
upon the old string ; but I am bound to 
say that we ourselves have much to 
answer for under this unnatural and 
most unprofitable state of things. I 
know I shall be called to account by 
those organs of public opinion which 
claim the right to think for us, to speak 
for us, to predict for us, to guard us, and 
which expect that we shall allow them 
to do all that they say, and which, if we 
attempt to say a word for ourselves, 
immediately chide us as a very intolerant 
and very troublesome people; but I 
venture to say that a large part of the 
newspaper press of this country, and a 
good many of the politicians, themselves 
weak vessels who follow and are easily 
led by a popular cry, have had much to 
answer for this state of things in which 
we are now placed with regard to 
France ; for I hesitate not to say, as an 
observer of this matter for the last ten 
or twenty years, and as a close ob- 
server of it, that the increase of the 
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army of France, and their preparations 
in their dockyards, and their other naval 
and military preparations, so far as they 
relate to England, have been quite as 
much provoked by this country as our 
preparations have been provoked by 
theirs. 

Now, probably in this matter we 
should be more inclined to take the 
opinion of a native of another country. 
I confess to you that most of the good 
feeling and all the high respect which I 
found in the United States was enter- 
tained towards this country—the high 
respect of the offspring towards their 
parents, and of offspring proud of their 
parents, and parents proud of their 
offspring, and I believe and feel that 
they have a very good cause for their 
pride,—arose from the fact that they 
were ever most ready and willing to 
admit that everything that is worth 
possessing in maxims of liberty and 
freedom they owe to that parent. Yet 
one thing which I saw in the papers of 
the United States always struck me 
with shame and humiliation, and that 
was the ridicule which they cast upon us 
for this constant cry in England about a 
French invasion. We were again and 
again the laughing-stock of the news- 
paper press of America. I will just 
read you an extract from the Vew York 
Times, a paper not unfriendly to 
England, and one which evidences great 
knowledge of European affairs; I will 
read one extract, and no more :— 


‘There was a time in English history 
when the “inviolate island” laughed all 
foreign threats to scorn, and met even the 
terrible peril of the great Armada of Spain 
with a front of haughty defiance. But that 
time seems to have passed by. The press 
and the orators of England have now no 
capital stock so rich in sure returns of 
interest and excitement, as the chronic 
terror of invasion which seems to have fixed 
itself in the British mind. On the slightest 
disturbance of the continental relations of 
the great Powers; on the least appearance 
of unusual activity in the dockyards of 
France; on the merest rumourof a new 
combination between one or more States 
of Europe, not commonly united in their 
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policy, England at once sets up her outcry 
of distress. Her leading journals thunder 
alarm over the land; the parliamentary 
candidates make the hustings ring with the 
‘‘dreadful notes of war;” her captains 
take down the sword of Wellington, and 
her poets-laureate take up the lyre of 
Tyrtzus. If England were consciously the 
weakest or the wickedest of Powers, her 
conduct in this respect would be perfectly 
reasonable. If she knew herself to have 
fairly earned the hatred of all the world, 
and felt herself unequal to resist the on- 
slaught of avenging justice, one might 
attribute her propensity for panics to causes 
that would be rational, at least, if not 
respectable.’ 


Now, I repeat, that it is not pleasant 
for an Englishman travelling in a foreign 
country to read paragraphs such as that— 
and that is the mildest part of the whole 
article. There is scarcely a post that has 
not brought me some newspapers from 
some part of France, and particularly 
from a seaport, from Havre, and the 
centres of commerce in France, in which 
they do not speak with a pity and charity 
which you would show to a child of the 
outcry by the English newspapers about 
a French invasion: the Americans call 
this outcry the ‘craze’ — ‘the English 
craze.’ Well, now, is it too much—I 
don’t want our newspapers to abstain 
from expressing their opinion—I don’t 
want to say one word then; I don’t wish 
to curtail their privileges to criticise the 
world. They may say just what they 
please of Louis Napoleon or any other 
arbitrary sovereign on the face of the 
earth; and I tell these sovereigns, that 
if they cannot bear the criticism of the 
English newspapers amidst all their other 
triumphs, they must be difficult to please, 
and that, if they will only sift it, they 
will find a great deal more good than 
bad treatment in this world, and they 
ought to be content to bear it, I don’t 
want to curtail the liberty of the press, 
so don’t let them get up a screech against 
me, and say I want to put down the 
liberty of the press. But I ask these 
newspapers, in lending themselves to all 
this absurd scream about a French inva- 
sion, not to make me and the rest of my 
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countrymen ridiculous in continuing this 
tone hereafter. Is that an unreasonable 
request to make of them? Well, if you 
will only strike—will only treat these 
outcries with the ridicule these panics 
deserve, we shall be able to put an end 
to them. 

Now, what are the facts? When I 
came home, I looked into a blue-book 
that had been presented to Parliament. 
I found—I don’t believe anybody else 
looked into it, because it did not just 
answer the cries of the moment, it was 
not the pabulum that these papers wanted 
for the moment—I found that there was 
a paper presented to Parliament which 
had been drawn up by the late Govern- 
ment, giving us an account of the condi- 
tion of the French and English navies. 
I read the account in the House of Com- 
mons. It has never been contradicted. 
And recollect that this was the state of 
our navy and the French navy in 1848, 
before our present increase. I read these 
figures in the House of Commons, and 
they have never been controverted, They 
showed that for every vessel that France 
has increased in number in her navy 
during seven years—the time when all 
this extension of our navy was going on 
—that for every vessel she (France) has 
added to her fleet, we have added ten; 
and that whilst our writers and those 
public speakers who seem to pander to 
this panic, want to make money out of 
it in some direction or other, while they 
were giving you merely the statistics of 
the line-of-battle ships and the frigates 
that were building and in preparation, 
they ignored and kept out of view alto- 
gether the rest of our naval preparations, 
and which preparations, I venture to say, 
the scientific and nautical men of this 
day declare to be the most perfect prepar- 
ations you could bring against aggression 
by a foreign foe ; because you have in 
all one hundred and sixty steam-gunboats 
lying in the creeks and harbours of our 
coasts, which have been pronounced by 
the highest scientific nautical men in 
Europe and America to be in the event 
of an aggressive war against this country, 
the most desirable means for the defence 
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of the country of any you could possess. 
And for this reason. In the present 
state of the improvement of our canon ; 
in the deadly nature of the missiles which 
can now be projected from our cannon; 
andinthe enormous distances at which we 
canstrike an object, either with solid shot 
or hollow shell—the most scientific nau- 
tical men say that, to put a thousand in 
a line-of-battle ship =Atepent the words 
I made use of in the House of Commons 
—with thirty or forty thousand tons of 
gunpowder inher hold, and to place her 
to be shot at with an Armstrong gun, 
which striking the vessel would blow it 
to atoms, is a piece of suicide, and has 
earned for such vessels the sobriquet of 
‘ slaughter-houses,’ 

Now mark what I tell you. We had 
at the end of 1848, when this panic 
began, when the French accused us of 
making excessive preparations, two hun- 
dred more steam-vessels of all sizes than 
the French had ; and I tell you that we 
had increased tenfold in the number of 
vessels, sailing and steam, as compared 
with the French increase, since 1852. 
Now, what has been the consequence of 
this panic outcry? You have added 
4,000,000/. or 5,000,000/. yearly to the 
taxation and expenditure of the country. 
Bearing in mind the rule laid down 
before, I have no hesitation in saying 
that this has been a perfect waste, and 
that we were as safe before from any 
aggression as now, with all the additional 
expenditure. Well, but what would 
that money have done—that is the point 
which I want to refer to—if left in the 
hands of the Chancellor of the Exchequer? 
It would have given him 5,000,000/. of 
revenue to deal with. Instead of voting 
that money by acclamation, as many do 
for these useless and senseless prepara- 
tions, give him that 5,000, 000/. of money 
to deal with in the modification of taxes, 
in the reduction of the customs duties— 
in relieving us from excise incumbrances 
and interferences, —give him that money 
and see what can be done with it, —see 
how he could remove the incumbrances 
and obstructions to commerce; see how 
he could reduce those high duties which 
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check our intercourse with France itself. 
Give him that money to deal with by 
reducing the duty on French commodi- 
ties, and this would be the most effective 
bond of peace between this country and 
France. Far more will be done by that 
means than will be accomplished by any 
preparations for war, for France is a 
country which we cannot terrify by pre- 
parations; though you may provoke 
them into antagonistic rivalry, you can- 
not coerce them into peace by mere 
shows of superiority of naval strength. 
Let me remind you, that while we 
have heard from France—I don’t pretend 
to know with what truth—a proposition 
for the reduction of her navy, our trusty 
advisers are telling us that we must not 
diminish fora moment our preparations. 
I will tell you in all soberness what the 
consequences will be. If you show 
yourself with ten or twelve line-of-battle 
ships sailing up and down the Mediter- 
ranean—the Mediterranean which be- 
longs as much to France as to us—I say 
no French Government will dare to dis- 
arm or reduce its navy while you make 
such a display on the French coast. 
For bear in mind that France has a sea- 
coast second only in extent to England, 
and her commerce is next in importance 
to our own. Would a proud nation like 
ourselves be content to see a vastly 
superior force at the entrance of her 
seaports ? But it is said that France has 
no occasion to be afraid of England, that 
we have no intention of invading her ; but 
if we consult history, we find that when- 
ever there has been invasion between 
England and France, it has always been 
an invasion of France by England, and 
not an invasion of England by France. 
Bear in mind that the French children 
read in their schoolbooks of our carrying 
armies into France, and our taking their 
great seaports. When they read this, 
they form a different opinion of us to 
that which we entertain ourselves, and 
they don’t believe us to be a nation of 
Quakers, whatever some of us may fancy. 
Now, gentlemen, I am not sure that the 
experience of the last six months may 
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great Powers of the Continent to peace- 
ful counsels, if this country should do 
its best to promote those views. I think 
the experience of the last six months 
must have shown the two great military 
Powers of the Continent that war is too 
serious a pastime in our day to be re- 
sorted to lightly and at very short inter- 
vals. It is a very serious thing, with 
our immense power of locomotion, with 
our tremendous preparations of the 
means of destruction, to bring 500,000 
or 600,000 men in array against each 
other ; for a few days will now do what 
would have taken months to do at the 
beginning of last century ; we now bring 
these mighty hosts into instant collision 
with means of destruction such as the 
imaginations of our forefathers would 
never have conceived. Well, that has 
been found out, and I think something 
more has been found out—that public 
opinion in Europe is not in favour of 
these wars. I have never presumed, 
since I have spoken in public on the 
question of the ruler of France, to offer 
one word of censure or praise on that 
individual, and for this reason. The 
Emperor of the French was elected by 
the whole people of France, and I be- 
lieve freely elected, inasmuch as he 
received more than two-thirds of the 
whole votes of the country for President 
when the ballot-boxes were in the hands 
of his rival, Cavaignac. When I take 
that as a proof that the feeling of the 
people was in favour of Louis Napoleon, 
I take it for granted that they voted for 
him as Emperor as freely as they voted 
for him as President. 

Well, now, such being the case, what 
may have been the motives of 6,000,000 
of people in the election of their chief, 
it is not my business, and I have no 
right, to inquire. I bow to their decision. 
Supposing they have acted from impulse ; 
that may have been very right in them, 
though it might not be rightinus. I 
have had the impression the last seven 
or eight years that the ruler of France 
has a perception of the altered times in 
wh.ch we live, and that his career was 
no to be the career of one who bore his 
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name before; and this I will say, that 
if he or any other ruler on the Continent 
should so far mistake the spirit and re- 
quirements of the age as to dream of 
repeating the career of war, of annex- 
ation, and of conquest which Napoleon 
the First achieved, then he will find that 
public opinion, which was impotent sixty 
years ago, will be sufficiently powerful 
now to avenge itself against the man, 
whoever he may be, who may attempt 
to trouble the industry, commerce, and 
agriculture of the present world, and 
deprive the populations of Europe of 
their just expectations of reaping the 
benefits of those improvements and those 
inventions which characterise the present 
age. I say, if such a man should attempt 
to convert the inventions and discoveries 
of the commerce of our day into such 
purposes—if he should attempt to con- 
vert the steamboat, and telegraph, and 
railroad, merely to purposes of warlike 
accommodation—I say then that he will 
have the prayers and aspirations of nine- 
teen-twentieths of the honest, industrious 
men of Europe in favour of his dethrone- 
ment and downfall. And where nine- 
teen-twentieths, where such a majority 
proclaims its voice now, its power, sooner 
or later, will make itself felt. And such 
an individual, in mistaking the character 
of the age in which he lives, will realise 
very soon in his own person the truth 
of that Divine precept, ‘They who take 
the sword shall perish by the sword.’ 
As I am going to have the pleasure 
of saying a few words in this place to- 
morrow, I will not nowtrespass at further 
length; but I find I am expected here to 
offer an explanation with regard to an 
incident that occurred some little time 
ago. If it should be thought that, even 
at this distance of time, it is becoming 
in me to say a few words to you on the 
subject—(I should have thought it pre- 
sumptuous to say anything on the sub- 
ject to anyone else)—but if I understand 
from your chiefs on the platform that such 
1s your wish, I, of course, must obey. 
Gentlemen, I need not tell you that on 
my arrival in England, on finding myself 
your representative, I received a com- 
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munication from Lord Palmerston, and 
also another from Lord John Russell. 
In Lord Palmerston’s letter, he was kind 
enough to urge many reasons, frankly 
expressed, why I should accept a seat in 
his Cabinet, as President of the Board 
of Trade. Now, I will not affect any 
modesty in this matter: I will say that 
if I was fit for any office in the Cabinet, 
I should be fit for the office of President 
of the Board of Trade. I think, probably, 
if other circumstances had not intervened, 
my being in that place would have been 
really putting a square peg in a square 
hole. But, gentlemen, my reasons, if you 
will have them, for declining to accept the 
honour which was offered to me were as 
follows. |The honour, I beg to assure 
you, I did not consider a matter of 
indifference, it was probably peculiarly 
inviting to me, if I had been one of an 
ambitious character, because, taking it 
for all in all, it would have been the 
first instance of a man springing immedi- 
ately from amongst you, literally a man 
of business, —being offered a seat in the 
Cabinet at all. I was not indifferent to 
the honour; none of the concomitants 
of office could have been a matter of 
indifference to me; but in that case I 
felt that it was a matter calling for my 
conscientious action; the more so in 
proportion to the inducements that were 
held out to take a particular course. 
Well, gentlemen, I went to London, and 
before calling on any one, or receiving 
any one, I thought it best to call upon 
Lord Palmerston, and to express to him 
exactly my views in the matter; and I 
may tell you just as frankly as I have 
told him what passed between us. I 
stated to my Lord Palmerston my case 
thus: I have been for ten or fifteen years 
the systematic assailant of what I believe 
to be your foreign policy. I thought it 
warlike, — not calculated to promote 
peace or harmony between this country 
and other countries. I explained to him 
exactly what my feelings had been, in 
those words ; and I said to him, it is 
quite possible that I may have been 
mistaken in all this ; when a man takes 
an idea and pursues it for ten or twelve 
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years, it is very likely that he takes an 
exaggerated view of his first impressions ; 
but I put it to Lord Palmerston, and 
now I put it to you, whether, having 
regard to those opinions, it was fit and 
becoming in me to step from an Ameri- 
can steamer into his Cabinet, and there 
and then, for the first time, after having 
received at his hands a post of high 
honour and great emolument, to discover 
that I had undergone a change in my 
opinions ; and whether I should not be 
open to great misconstruction by the 
public at large if I took such a course ; 
and I candidly confess that it was incon- 
sistent with my own self-respect. 

Now, gentlemen, I do not intend to 
dwell upon this subject, because it would 
be egotistical to doit. And I do not 
intend to claim for myself more humility 
in the matter than belongs to me, and I 
do not wish that my abnegation should 
be considered to in any way reflect upon 
others who take a different course. I 
must explain to you candidly the course 
which I took had reference solely to my 
own conviction inthe matter. I told the 
gentlemen at Liverpool who did me the 
honour to meet me at my landing there, 
that it was a question which I alone 
could decide ; and I tell you that I alone 
could decide it, because I alone was con- 
versant with the extent of my convictions 
with respect to Lord Palmerston’s policy; 
and I was bound to be faithful to my own 
convictions, and especially was I bound 
to be so when under the temptation which 
his very magnanimous offer presented to 
me. I am bound to say, at the same 
time that whilst my own feelings and 
convictions prevented my taking that 
step which many of you here wished, and 
which so many of my friends in Liverpool 
and Lancashire pressed upon me,— 
though I could not take that course my- 
self, I was very glad to find that my friend 
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Mr Gibson found himself in a position 
to be able to accept office in Lord 
Palmerston’s Government. And I con- 
fess to you that I was glad to find that my 
friend Charles Gilpin has taken a subor- 
dinate office, where there is plenty of 
work if he chooses to do it ; for I will 
avow to you candidly that I like to see 
a man cropping up from the lowest 
stratum,—one who has worked as hard 
as any man here present,—and step into 
a public office from the very ranks of the 
people; because what we want is to show 
that you need not be born in certain 
regions to be able to serve the Queen. 

Now, gentlemen, I need not, I hope, 
add—and it is all I have to add—that I 
had no personal feeling whatever in the 
course I took with regard to Lord 
Palmerston’s offer. If I had had any 
feeling of personal hostility, which I 
never had, towards him, for he is of 
that happy nature which cannot create 
a personal enemy, his kind and manly 
offer would have instantly disarmed 
me; I think I am made of very yielding 
materials when anything in the way of 
conciliation presents itself to me. But 
I had no such feeling. I should be 
sorry if it were thought so; and, as I 
told him, I tell you, if, in my attacks 
upon his foreign policy, I ever said one 
word that was offensive to himself or 
any public man, I am very sorry for it. 
I told him the motives which actuated 
me in the course I have taken. I claim 
no merit whatever for doing more than 
any other public man in my situation 
would have done. I can only justify 
myself by falling back, as I do, upon 
my own strong feelings and convictions 
in the matter; and I will only now say 
to you, that I trust to your kind and 
indulgent interpretation of the course 
which I have thought it my duty to 
pursue. 
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ROCHDALE, AUGUST 18, 1859. 


[This second Speech was delivered to the whole body of inhabitants at Rochdale.] 


I AM more distressed and disappointed 
than I can express to you to find myself 
so hoarse to-night from the effects of our 
last night’s meeting, that I am almost 
afraid I shall not be able to make my- 
self heard by this meeting; but I will, 
at all events, reserve so much of my 
voice, that if there should be anything 
which I shall omit to say that may be 
interesting to any one here present, 
whether elector or non-elector, I shall 
be happy, as your Mayor has intimated 
to you, to answer any questions, and 
consider myself here now in the position 
which I should have been if I could 
have been present when youso generously 
elected me without having the oppor- 
tunity of questioning me as to my views 
on any particular topic; and I shall be 
gratified if any gentleman present, who 
feels any inclination to elicit information 
which I have it in my power to give, 
would give me the opportunity of im- 
parting it. 

Gentlemen, I have heard it announced 
that this is to be considered rather a 
non-electors’ than an electors’ meeting, 
though I believe this assemblage com- 
prises both classes in Rochdale. You 
are fortunate in this borough in having 
less of that jealousy and discord of 
classes than are unfortunately to be 
found in other places; and the very 
fact of my finding myself here to-night, 


at a meeting presided over by the Mayor 
of the borough, shows, at all events, 
that in the eyes of the first magistrate of 
the borough the non-electors hold the 
same rank in the social scale, at least in 
a political capacity, as any other class 
of the community. 

Now, gentlemen, I feel that I have a 
fair right to consider myself at home in 
addressing a body of non-electors, for I 
can conscientiously say—and I do not 
say it in the way of boast, because there 
are many politicians who are just as 
sincere in that respect as myself—but I 
can conscientiously say that I have never 
entertained a political view, or cherished 
a principle in connection with politics, 
that has not embraced the well-being of 
the great mass of the community as the 
fundamental rule and maxim of my 
politics. -And I need not hesitate to 
say, that I do this not from any exclusive 
regard for any particular class of the 
community, but from this view, that I 
hold it to be quite impossible that you 
can promote the permanent well-being 
and prosperity of any part of the com- 
munity, unless you carry with you in 
that career of advancement and pros- 
perity the great mass of the people 
who form the working class in the com- 
munity. And I will go still further 
and say, that any policy which has for 
its effect to promote the prosperity of 
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the great mass of the people, cannot 
fail in the end also to benefit every class 
who are above them in the social scale. 
Therefore, with these doctrines, which I 
conscientiously hold, I always feel my- 
self as much at home, and as fairly 
entitled to the confidence and the 
friendly regard of the working class, as 
I do to those of any other class of the 
community, 

Now, we have on this occasion pro- 
mised ourselves that we will discuss that 
question, which I believe is of most in- 
terest to the non-electors of this borough 
—I mean the question of Parliamentary 
Reform. It is a good sign to find so 
many of the working class, the non elect- 
ors of this borough, taking an interest 
in this question ; for I should despair of 
my country, I should think that there 
was little chance, at least, of our pre- 
serving those institutions which we prize 

“so much, unless the great bulk of the 
people, who are now unfortunately de- 
prived of the electoral franchise, were 
pressing forward, and anxious to elevate 
themselves to the dignity of free citizens. 
Now I will, in the first place, say a few 
words to you upon the subject which I 
consider to lie at the foundation of all 
questions of organic change—I mean the 
suffrage. I am inclined to think that we 
Reformers have probably erred in times 
past in having dealt with the question of 
reform rather as a compound than as a 
simple or separate question. I mean 
this—and I take to myself the full blame 
of any mistake that may have been com- 
mitted in it—we have always lumped 
three or four things together, and advo- 
cated them all as one measure, or one 
bill, when I think it would have been 
wiser if we had dealt with them separ- 
ately, and had begun with the franchise 
as the thing which must carry with it, 
and as a consequence establish, the other 
points of our Reform Bill. I once heard 
Mr. O’Connell, in his humorous way, 
illustrate this policy, which I think we 
have erroneously followed, in this fashion, 
He said, ‘If you want to get through a 
gateway with a waggon, where there is 
hardly room for one horse to go, it isn’t 
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wise to put on four horses abreast, because 
it will bestill more difficult to get through.’ 
I have come to the conclusion that in 
any future measure of reform the wisest 
way would be to deal with the question 
separately, to have one bill for the exten- 
sion of the franchise, to make the ballot 
another measure, to make the shortening 
of Parliaments another, —that, I believe, 
would be the wisest course to pursue; 
and my opinion is, that the franchise 
being that upon which all the rest de- 
pends, ought to be dealt with first. My 
opinions on the franchise have for the last 
twenty years been pretty generally given. 
I do not think I have gone as far as 
everybody in this assembly; I have gone 
a great deal farther than many of those 
with whom I have found myself acting 
in the House of Commons. I always 
voted for household suffrage. I know you 
have many partisans of that amount of 
the franchise, and you have also friends 
of manhood suffrage in this borough. 
My idea is this, that whether you get 
manhood suffrage, or whether you get 
household suffrage, or whether you get 
something different from either,—which 
we are very likely to get before we get 
the other two,—my idea is this, that 
some step in advance in the franchise 
will render future steps in the direction 
of the franchise and other measures of 
reform far easier than the first step will 
be. We have got to a dead-lock now, 
when the question of the franchise must 
be dealt with, for parties in the House 
of Commons have come to that pass, 
that, whilst all of them have agreed to 
some measure of reform, there seems to 
be hardly power in either side of the 
House to carry any efficient measure ; 
and therefore I say, in the interest of 
parliamentary government, as well as for 
the benefit of the people at large, it is 
most important that this question of the 
franchise should be dealt with speedily, 
and I hope it will be dealt with largely 
and generously. 

Now, I have told you what my advo- 
cacy has been ; I have also named what 
others in this borough to a large extent, 
I believe, advocate; but I will not 
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disguise from you, who are non-electors, 
that, in dealing with this question, we 
have to argue it before a tribunal which 
already possesses the franchise, and it 
would not be human nature if we did not 
find that the class that already possess 
the electoral power area little bit jealous, 
and a little bit reluctant to diffuse their 
power over a greater number of voters, 
and thereby lessen the intrinsic value of 
the franchise itself. It is very much like 
somebody having a glass of pretty strong 
wine-and-water, letting somebody come 
and water it for him and make it weaker. 
There is no doubt an idea amongst the 
electors that the extension of the fran- 
chise to a large body of the working 
classes would weaken their own power, 
and probably endanger their influence ; 
and therefore it is only human nature to 
expect a reluctance on the part of those 
who have the franchise to grant it to 
those who have not got it. Now you 
know I was always a practical man; even 
in advocating the repeal of the Corn- 
laws, I never found that I could make 
any progress until I began to take up 
the landlord’s and the farmer’s view of 
the question, and try to reconcile both to 
the change, and show both that they 
were not going to get any harm from it. 

Well, now, in advocating the exten- 
sion of the franchise, on your behalf, I 
should always present myself before the 
present body of electors with such argu- 
ments as I could find to show them that 
they would not derive any injury from a 
large extension of electoral rights to those 
outside of the electoral pale. My first 
question to the electors would be this, 
‘What interest have you of the middle 
class that the people of the working class 
have not also got?’ You cannot separate 
theinterest of theone from theother. The 
question then will be, ‘Are we sure that 
if we let in a large number of voters from 
another class, the working class, that 
they will see their own interest in the 
same way as we see ours?’ Well, I think 
people are generally very quick-sighted 
a3 to their interests; and fortunately 
there is this in the constitution of society, 
ard of all earthly things, that if a man 
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does not pursue his interest, if he does 
what is wrong, he is very soon reminded 
of it by the damage he does to himself as 
well as to others. I therefore do not 
think there is much danger that a large 
proportion of the working class, by 
following merely their own instincts, 
will not take a wise view of their own in- 
terest. But I would ask the middle class, 
if I may call them so, who have now got 
the franchise, whether they may not incur 
some difficulties and dangers themselves 
if they keep out of the electoral pale the 
vast majority of the community who have 
now no interest in the suffrage? The 
working class, and those who are not 
entitled now to vote, I believe amount to 
five millions of persons. Well, I say to 
those who have the vote, ‘Take into 
partnership with you a portion of those 
who are now excluded from the right of 
voting, and do it, if you have no other 
motive, from the selfish motive of being 
secure in the possession of the power you 
have.’ For your electoral system is 
standing now upon so narrow a founda- 
tion that it is hardly safe to reckon upon 
its standing at all in case of some certain 
contingencies arising, which we can im- 
agine may some day arise. Why, what 
have we seen abroad? I remember quite 
well when Louis Philippe, the last king 
of France, was strongly urged by the 
reformers in France to double the elec- 
toral body in that country. They then 
had only about 250,000 voters. He was 
urged to double the number of votes. He 
refused; he continued to govern the 
country through this small minority of 
voters ; and one evening when we were 
sitting in the House of Commons, the 
telegraph flashed the news from Paris 
that the Government of Louis Philippe 
had been overthrown, and a Republic 
proclaimed in its place. And I remem- 
ber quite well when the buzz of the con- 
versation ran round the House as this 
piece of news was passed from Member 
to Member, I remember saying to the 
late Mr. Joseph Hume, who sat beside 
me, ‘Go across to Sir Robert Peel, and 
tell him the news.’ Sir Robert Peel was 
sitting then just on the front seat on the 
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other side of the House, having been 
repudiated by his large party, which he 
had lost by having previously repealed 
the Corn-laws. I remember Mr. Hume 
going and sitting by the side of Sir R. 
Peel, and whispering the news to him, 
and his immediate answer was this: 
‘This comes of trying to govern the 
country through a narrow representation 
in Parliament, without regarding the 
wishes of those outside. It is what this 
party behind me wanted me to do in the 
matter of the Corn-laws, and I would 
not do it... We stand here upon a dif- 
ferent basis; instead of 250,000 voters, 
we have about a million; but recollect 
this, that whilst France had been only a 
constitutional country, at that time, about 
twenty-five years, we have been governed 
under constitutional maxims for cen- 
turies. Recollect that it is our boast that 
the people here do rule, and that they 
have ruled for centuries ; and I do say 
that, taking into account our great pre- 
tensions in regard to the freedom of the 
subject in this country, and comparing 
our present state, when we have but a 
million of voters, I declare that our state 
is less defensible than the case of Louis 
Philippe was in the time of which I 
speak, because, compared with our pre- 
tensions, our system of representation is 
no doubt an enormous sham ; and there 
is no security in shams at any time, be- 
cause they are very liable to be upset by 
any sudden reality such as that which 
occurred in the streets of Paris at the time 
of which I speak. ; 

Now, I can imagine such a thing a 
our hearing some day within the next 
five years of some hurricane of revolution 
passing over the Continent of Europe, 
and we know what the effect of that was 
upon this country in 1830; and I can 
imagine such a state of things as that we 
should be in such a position at some 
time, owing, for instance, to some cir- 
cumstance that has happened in India 
or elsewhere—for we are not without 
our outlying dangers—I can imagine 
ourselves in such a state of things at that 
moment that-there may be very great 
excitement in this country, and probably 
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very great discontent and suffering and 
consequent disaffection; and I can im- 
agine this great change, coming like a 
thunder-clap from the Continent, might 
rouse up elements in this country which 
might produce changes far greater than 
anything which is now contemplated in 
this country, and which would make 
those men who then had to deal with 
this question look back with regret to 
those tranquil times in which we now 
live, and lament that they did not, like 
wise statesmen, deal with this question 
as they ought to deal with it, in a time 
of prosperity and of political calm. I 
am therefore using the most homely and 
the most common-sense counsels when 
I advise the class in this country which 
has the possession of political power, to 
deal with this question now, when the 
people are in a good temper, and when 
we are in a prosperous state. Besides, 
we have seen another change on the 
Continent. We have seen the great 
mass of the people sometimes throw 
themselves into the scale in favour of 
some one great man, or some great party ; 
and although it is not a thing that is very 
likely to happen in this country, yet I 
can imagine in any country, that, if you 
exclude five-sixths of the male adult 
population trom electoral rights,—I can 
imagine a state of things when, if they 
have been proscribed for generation 
after generation, that they might be 
disposed to avenge themselves upon a 
privileged class by turning the scale in 
favour of some other party in the com- 
munity, who might be in favour of 
oppressing those whom they may consider 
to have been their oppressors. I think 
these are not whimsical fancies, but they 
are chances which ought to be considered 
by every thoughtful and prudent man, 
and they should be a motive, even 
though drawn from the instincts of selfish- 
ness, why the middle class of this country 
should seek to deal with this question of 
the franchise at the present moment. 
Well, but still we have the bugbear, 
that the working class of this country are 
not to be trusted with the franchise ; the 
saying is that the people would injure 
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themselvesif you gave them the franchise ; 
that they cannot take care of themselves. 
Now, in answer to that, I will put an- 
other question which has often occurred 
to me in my travels in distant countries : 
‘If the people are not fit to take care 
of themselves, who are to be trusted 
to take care of them?’ That is the 
question which I have asked myself in 
many countries. I have asked it of 
myself where they are governed as they 
are in Russia, I have asked it where they 
are governed as they are in Austria, 
where they are ruled as they now are in 
France—I have asked myself this ques- 
tion : Where will you find a resting-place 
—how will you ever establish a system 
by which the people can be governed 
unless you come to this, that they must 
be left to govern themselves? Why, we 
do not profess to go to any of those 
countries for a rule and system of Govern- 
ment. Well, there is another remedy 
for this difficulty ofignorance. [A Voice : 
‘Go to America.’] A friend says, ‘Go 
to America.’ Well, I have been to 
America. But we must deal with this 
as an English question, and we must 
deal with it in a practical way ; we can- 
not deal with it as an American question ; 
but I have no objection to illustrate what 
I am going to say by a reference to 
America. 

Now, in America they have generally 
universal suffrage, but not everywhere ; 
until lately, the suffrage was not so widely 
extended as it is now. I saw it lately 
stated, ina New York paper, that, thirty 
years ago, the franchise in the State of 
New York was not more popular than 
it is in England now. In the various 
States of the American Union they have 
a great variety of franchises. In some 
parts, it is universal suffrage ; in others, 
it is a tax-paying suffrage ; in some, it 
is a kind of household suffrage ; and in 
others, it is a property qualification. But 
the tendency, everywhere and always, is 
constantly to widen the possession of 
the franchise, coristantly to increase the 
number of voters; and the principle is 
now everywhere admitted, that they 
must come to manhood suffrage for the 
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whole of the white population. And 
this is the point that I was coming to 
as an illustration of my argument with 
reference to the alleged ignorance of the 
people. I have found in America that 
everywhere the question of education 
lies at the foundation of every political 
question. I mean this: that in America 
the influential classes, as you may call 
them, the richer people, everywhere 
advocate education for the people, as a 
means of enabling the people to govern 
themselves. Their maxim is this: the 
people govern for themselves; they 
govern us as well as themselves ; and, 
unless we educate the people, our free 
institutions cannot possibly work. Their 
maxim is everywhere, ‘educate or we 
perish ;’ and the consequence is that the 
influential classes in America devote 
themselves to the education of the whole 
people, in a manner and to an extent of 
which no country in Europe can have 
any idea, Wherever I have been on my 
travels there I have found—and I have 
visited in some places where, when I 
was in America twenty-four years ago, 
the Red Indians were still encamped, and 
where, twenty-four years afterwards, I 
have found flourishing towns—I have 
found that everywhere in these new 
communities the schoolhouses were the 
largest and most conspicuous buildings, 
and that, even whilst the streets were 
unpaved, and whilst most of the citizens 
were still dwelling in wooden houses, 
there were large brick or stone buildings 
run up, containg eight, ten, or twelve 
long rooms, and every room, from the 
floor to the roof, was filled with children, 
receiving, without one farthing fee or 
charge, as good an education as you 
could give to the sons of the middle 
classes in this country. 

Now, I have no hesitation in saying 
that the system of education in America 
has gone hand in hand with the extension 
of the electoral franchise to the people, 
and that the one great strong pervading 
motive of the people of America to 
educate their sons is that they may be 
enabled to exercise the power which they 
possess for the benefit of themselves 
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and the whole country. One of the 
advantages which I expect to see derived 
from the wide extension of the franchise 
in this country is that there will be 
increased attention paid by those who 
are in influential places to the promotion 
of national education. And if it has 
the effect of drawing the different classes 
together, and inciting them to a common 
effort to raise the intellectual and moral 
condition of the great mass of the peo- 
ple, I know of no better effect which 
could be produced by any measure than 
that which will come from an extension 
of the franchise. 

Well, there are questions connected 
with our taxation which some people 
think could hardly be safely left to be 
dealt with by a largely and widely- 
extended constituency. Now, I am of 
opinion that the country will gain in the 
question of taxation; that it will have a 
chance of reforms, which, under existing 
circumstances, there seems to be little, or 
only a very remote, prospect of effecting 
Everybody is, or ought to be, interested 
in a sound and just system of taxation, 
because nothing cripples people more 
than unjust or excessive taxation. But 
having already expressed my belief that 
the extension of the franchise will tend 
to the extension of education in the 
country, I say, in reference to the 
taxation of which some people are 
afraid, that I think that the tendency of 
legislation in our fiscal affairs, as the 
result of a widely-extended franchise, 
would, in my opinion, go very far to 
promote the prosperity of ourcommercial 
system. 

Now, what is it that people are afraid 
of? They say, ‘If you give a vote to 
the people they will tax property, and 
they will relieve themselves of taxes.’ 
Well, now, although I cannot follow 
the subject into all its details, I am not 
at all alarmed at this threat. I believe 
that even if all that is predicted in that 
direction should be fulfilled—I am not 
quite sure that it would be, but assuming 
that the effect of an extension of the 
franchise was that the votes of the 
people removed, to a large extent, taxes 
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which now press upon articles of con- 
sumption, such as tea and sugey, paper, 
and other articles taxed at our eustom- 
houses and excise-offices—I say that if 
it had that effect I do not believe that 
would prove injurious to the country. 
I believe that if the instinct of the 
people—the working people who would 
be thrown in as an addition to our 
electoral list—if their instinct led them 
to substitute for a large portion of our 
indirect taxes, taxes upon property, or 
taxes upon incomes, I believe that it 
would have a beneficial effect upon the 
commerce of this country; and that, 
though urged by their natural instincts, 
their selfishness, you may say, they 
would, in fact, be carrying out the most 
enlightened principles of political eco- 
nomy. 

Now, I do not know anything that 
could come from an extension of the 
franchise that would be more likely to 
benefit the upper cl&sses as well as the 
lower, if I may use the term, than a 
change in our fiscal system, which very 
largely removed those taxes and duties 
that are now paid in the consumption of 
the working classes, and transferring 
that revenue to income and to property. 
I therefore see in that fear of ignorance 
the greatest chance of an improvement 
in the education of the people. In the 
tendency of an extension of the suffrage, 
in regard to taxation, I cannot see that 
the working-classes can possibly do that 
which could prove injurious to other 
classes of the community. But I am 
sometimes told that the working-classes, 
if they had the power, would be very 
likely to deal with their power after the 
manner of a trades’ union, and attempt 
to force measures through Parliament 
that would benefit particular classes. 
Well, I am not afraid of that. We 
have had classes before who have had 
possession of the power of legislation, 
and who have used it for their own 
advantage. We had the Corn-laws 
passed by the landowners, the Naviga- 
tion-laws passed for the benefit of the 
shipowners, we had the timber duties 
passed for the benefit of the timber 
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merchants, and we had the sugar mono- 
polies established for the benefit of the 
West Indies. We have had classes in 
this country who have usurped political 
power, and have applied it for their own 
purposes; but the progress of enlighten- 
ment and the continued discussion of 
these questions have shown that this 
process of selfish legislation is found 
only suicidal to those who follow it, and 
that the best interests of all are consulted 
by those measures which deal fairly with 
the interests of all. And I do not think 
that if the matter came fairly to be 
discussed between those of the working 
classes who are possessed of the franchise 
and those who are above the working 
classes in the social scale,—I do not 
think they would be likely to come to 
any conclusion, respecting these ques- 
tions, which would prove inimical to 
the rest of the community. For bear in 
mind that I always fall back upon this: 
when we have takén into partnership a 
larger section of the working classes as 
electors, we shall all be interested in 
seeing that they get all the information 
we can possibly give them on these 
subjects. The law of self-preservation 
will be immediately at work, and we 
shall, through the newspapers, through 
our addresses, and through our schools, 
be constantly trying to bring up the 
intelligence of the working classes—if 
that be necessary, —so as to enable them 
to fulfil their duties as electors, without 
any of those dangers of which some 
people are—but I am not—afraid. 

Well, now, with regard to the pro- 
bable measure itself, with which we shall 
have to deal—I am sorry to say it, 
because it may have the effect of damp- 
ing some of your spirits, but I do not 
think the country or the House of 
Commons is in a mood for a very con- 
siderable measure of parliamentary re- 
form. Ido not know who is to blame 
—the House of Commons or the coun- 
try. I rather think there is quite as 
much agitation about parliamentary re- 
form in the House of Commons as in 
the country. It has got into the House 
of Commons, and they don’t know what 
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to do with it. It is bandied about from 
side to side, and all parties are professing 
to be reformers; everybody is in favour 
of an extension of the suffrage; and, 
upon my honour, I think in my heart 
that no one likes it much, and that they 
don’t care much about it. Well, then, 
I must deal frankly—because I like to 
speak my mind fairly; and, though it 
may not excite cheers or be very accept- 
able, it is the best way to tell the honest 
truth, and I am sure a Rochdale audi- 
ence will always approve of the truth 
being told them—I must say that there 
has not been very much stir in this 
country in the cause of parliamentary 
reform. When I was travelling in 
America, my friend Mr. Bright was 
making some of the most eloquent 
speeches that ever have been delivered 
by any human being in this country in 
favour of a large measure of parliament- 
ary reform; but I did not gather from 
the newspapers which fell under my eye 
in America that there was much sponta- 
neous combustion in the country to help 
him in his efforts. I will tell you what 
an American friend of mine said in the 
course of conversation about it. He 
was a great admirer of Mr. Bright’s 
eloquence, but he said, ‘ Ah, you made 
a great mistake, you and Mr. Bright; 
if you are going to be political reformers, 
you should have gone for the reform of 
Parliament before you repealed the 
Corn-laws; because now the people are 
well fed, and have plenty of work and 
wages, and they have all turned Tories.’ 
Well, I don’t go so far as that; but in 
looking back to the last forty years, 
over which my memory unfortunately 
extends, I must say I have found that in 
almost all cases of great political excite- 
ment—when reform was most popular 
with the masses,—I must say that it 
was always at a time of great manu- 
facturing distress, when provisions were 
dear and labour was scarce, and the 
people were discontented with every- 
body and everything about them. On 
the contrary, there is no doubt that by 
the measures that have been passed, 
and with which I hope that, without 
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vanity, I may say Mr. Bright’s name 
and my own, and the names of many 
other gentlemen here present, are as- 
sociated, we have put an end to those 
periodical seasons of starvation. People 
are not driven now to eat garbage, or to 
subsist upon cabbage-stalks. There is 
generally plenty to eat; but I should be 
sorry to find that my American friend 
was so far correct that the people of this 
country, because they are well fed, and 
because they are generally getting fair 
wages, are therefore indifferent to their 
political rights. I hope to find it other- 
wise; but it must be admitted there has 
been rather an unusual quiescence in 
regard to this question of parliamentary 
reform. I may tell you candidly, that 
those who advocate reform in Parliament 
find it very difficult to get admission to 
the electoral pale for those outside, 
_unless these outsiders are knocking for 
admission, and knocking pretty loud. 
You know it is not easy to get those 
who are inside the privileged apartment 
to open the door, unless those outside 
manifest some desire to get in. But 
still, I say, this is the time when we 
ought to deal with this question effectu- 
ally, for all parties now agree that in 
the next session we must havea measure 
of parliamentary reform that shall carry 
us over at least the next twenty years. 
Lord John Russell has given notice of 
his view. He has pledged himself to a 
measure, as I understand—I was not 
present at the time, and have not re- 
ferred back to his speech—of a 64. 
rental for boroughs, and a 10/. franchise 
for the counties. 

Well, Isupposea 6/, rental ina borough 
like Rochdale would make a very large 
addition to your electoral list ; because, 
owing to the high rents paid in a town 
like this, a 6/. rental would include a very 
large proportion of the working class. 
But if you go to smaller places in the rural 
districts, into the farming villages and 
small towns generally, a 6/. rental would 
not add largely to the constituency ; and 
I believe that in Scotland and Ireland 
it would have a very slight effect. Al- 
together, this 6/, rental would not, I 
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believe, double the present constituency. 
I have not had an opportunity to inves- 
tigate it, and perhaps it would not be 
easy to ascertain it, but I am told, that 
if we had a franchise extended to a 6/. 
rental, it would not add a million to the 
present million of votes. I have heard 
some people say it would not add more 
than five or six hundred thousand. I 
hear a voice say, ‘Not so much.’ Well, 
I have heard, but I cannot quite believe 
it, that amongst some of the statesmen, 
Lord John Russell’s colleagues, there is 
contemplated a resistance even to this 
measure of a 6/. rental franchise ; but I 
would ask those Lords and right hon, 
Gentlemen, whether it is worth disturb- 
ing the franchise at all, if they do not go 
as far as that at the least ? Let us see— 
it will be thirty years next year since we 
had the last Reform Bill. That Reform 
Bill gave us about a million of voters. 
We wait thirty years, and now it is con- 
sidered an extreme measure if we add 
one million more to our voting list ; but, 
as lunderstand it, there are six millions of 
adult males in this country, five millions 
of whom at present have no votes. Well, 
if we take ina million next year, after 
thirty years’ waiting, and if we are to go 
on no faster than that for the future, it 
will then take four times thirty years to 
bring in the other four millions of voters ; 
and, in fact, it will take 150 years before 
the whole of the adult males are entitled 
to vote in this country. I apprehend that 
nobody would think we were travelling 
too fast at that rate. 

I do not say that it is necessary that we 
should do everything at once. There 
are young men now growing up who will 
have better capacity than their fathers 
to agitate and work and argue for their 
own franchises. I have no objection 
that the measure which I look for shall 
not come all at once, but gradually, and 
as soon as we can get it; but this I do 
say, that if the present Government 
really falter in that measure which Lord 
John Russell has proposed, it will be 
the most unwise and suicidal thing that 
the privileged class of this country, 
who really have the executive power in 
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their hands, could possibly accomplish. | lity as your proceedings ona Sunday do, 


Assuming, atall events, that the franchise 
will be dealt with, there is another ques- 
tion to which I attach the utmost import- 
ance,—I mean the question of the ballot. 
Now, I consider, myself, that the ballot 
is sure to follow an extension of the 
franchise. There are about 230 men now 
in the House of Commons, who are 
pledged to the ballot. One election 
under a Reform Bill would inevitably 
carry the ballot. And, therefore, I con- 
sider that an extension of the franchise 
necessarily leads to the ballot. I am for 
keeping the questions separate. There is 
a society in London organised for the 
purpose of advocating the ballot. I 
have advised them always to keep their 
society separate from all others. They 
have, I believe, some supporters in 
Rochdale. That society is worthy of your 
support, and will, I hope, go on advocat- 
ing the ballot, and adducing, as it is 
adducing, the best possible arguments 
to show its morality and its efficiency. 
Well, now, since I have been home, 
I have been asked a dozen times what 
the people think of the ballot in America. 
It is a very remarkable thing that I never 
heard anybody say anything about it in 
America. It isathing that nobody thinks 
of discussing. It is so perfectly under- 
stood by ninety-nine hundredths of that 
community to be the best way of taking 
votes, that they no more think of dis- 
cussing it than they doas to whether it is 
better to button their waistcoats in front 
rather than button them behind; or 
whether it is better to mount a horse on 
the left side instead of getting awkwardly 
on on the right. It is not a subject that 
ever forms matter of discussion there. 
There are not two sides of it. Nobody 
questions it ; it is the last thing you ever 
hear discussed in America; and the 
reason is this, that everybody admits, 
wherever the ballot has been tried, that 
it is the most convenient, the most peace- 
ful, the most moral, the most tranquil, 
and therefore the most desirable mode of 
taking votes of any that was ever devised. 
In an ordinary case, their votings in their 
large towns go on with as much tranquil- 
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when people walk quietly off to their 
different places of worship. A man goes 
to one of the different polling-places ; 
he deposits his vote; nobody is there to 
shout at him or ask him questions ; no- 
body expects to know how he is going to 
vote ; nobody cares to inquire ; it is as- 
sumed that no one has a right to interfere 
with another man’s right of voting as he 
pleases ; and when that is once assumed 
and once conceded, there is nobody that 
has any interest in opposing the ballot. 

I last night alluded to a communica- 
tion I had received from a gentleman in 
America—in Philadelphia. I had not 
the letter in my pocket then, but I have 
it now. When I was in Philadelphia, a 
large manufacturing city of more than 
half a million of inhabitants, I met a 
gentleman who had been previously very 
well known to me, and who is in the 
highest social and political circles in that 
city, and he was talking to me about the 
ballot ; and after I left Philadelphia, 
and reached Washington, he sent me this 
letter, which I have no doubt he intended 
that I might publish, and therefore I will 
read it to you :— 

‘Philadelphia, April 29, 1859. 

Dear Sir,—I called upon you yesterday, 
a few minutes before twelve o'clock, and 
found that there had been a mistake about 
your time of departure, I desired to have 
had some conversation with you upon the 
subject of vote by ballot, and to repeat, 
what I had verbally stated before, and now 
subjoin in writing. During fifty years’ close 
intimacy with the machinery of parties, 
and in active participation in conducting 
our elections, I have never seen a vote 
bought or sold, nor one which I had any 
reason to believe had been bought or sold. 
—Hoping to see you once more before you 
leave our country, 

‘T remain, yours truly, 
‘JOSIAH RANDALL.’ 

Now, that was written to me by a 
gentleman who is at the head of that 
party in America, which is considered to 
include in its body the largest portion of 
the working classes of that community, 
—I mean the democratic party; and 
that gentleman had never seen a vote 
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bought or sold. Now the reason, no 
doubt, was partly this,—that their con- 
stituencies are so large in most cases that 
it would be quite futile to attempt to 
carry an election by bribery, just as it 
would be impossible to carry one by 
bribery in Manchester or Leeds; and 
consequently you hear much less of 
bribery in the large constituencies than 
in the smaller ones. But I would ask 
whether, considering that we are twenty- 
eight millions of people, ought we not 
to have, as a rule, all our constituencies 
much larger than they are? I know not 
how you are to keep your House of 
Commons within its present numbers, 
unless you are to enlarge all your con- 
stituencies, and thereby secure to a fair 
proportion of the population their right 
of representation. 

And this brings me to the question of 
the redistribution of the franchise ; and 
I would say, gentlemen, I have a very 
strong opinion that where you have to 
give, as you would have to give in 
any new Reform Bill, a considerable 
number of new Members to your 
large cities, —as, for instance, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, and the like,—and 
Rochdale will, of course, be included 
in the number,—it would be the most 
convenient and the fairest plan, if you 
apportioned your large towns into wards, 
and gave one representative for each 
ward. I mean that, instead of lumping 
two or four Members together, and letting 
them be the representatives of a whole 
town or city, I would divide the place 
into four wards, and I would let each 
ward send one Member. I think there 
is a fairness and convenience about that 
plan which ought to recommend it to 
Lord John Russell, and to every one who 
has to handle a new Reform Bill. For 
instance, you will find in a town, 
generally, that what is called the aris- 
tocracy of the town live in one part, and 
the working classes live in another. 
Now, I say, if, in dividing a town into 
three or four wards, it should happen 
that one of the districts where the work- 
ing class predominates should have the 
opportunity of sending a Member which 
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that class may consider will most fairly 
represent their views, and if in another 
part of the town another class, living 
there, choosea Member that more com- 
pletely represents theirs, I do not see 
why the different classes or parties in 
the community should not have that 
opportunity of giving expression to their 
opinions. I think it would be much 
better than having two or four Members 
for one borough; for I have observed, in 
watching the progress of elections in 
England, that where you have one 
Member representing a borough, as in 
the case of Rochdale, there is a tendency 
to maintain a higher degree of public 
spirit—there is a more decided line of 
demarcation in parties; and men are 
more earnest in their political views, 
than where they have two Members to 
a borough; for I have frequently seen, 
as in the case of Liverpool, Blackburn, 
and many other towns that I could 
name, that the people begin to get tired 
of contests, and acquiesce in a division 
of the town. They say, let us vote one- 
and-one, and do not let us have any 
more political contests. That is a very 
bad state of things; because, if a country 
is to maintain its free institutions, it must 
constantly have political discussions and 
contests. 

Well, I do not say anything about the 
shortening of Parliaments; at present, 
we seem to have Parliaments very short, 
and I think that we are likely to have a 
recurrence of elections until, at all events, 
our Legislature deals with this question 
of parliamentary reform, and puts us on 
a footing by which some one party or 
other can have a preponderance in the 
House, But I have always advocated, 
at the same time, the ballot and house- 
hold suffrage, and a return to triennial 
Parliaments. I think that a short lease 
and frequent reckonings are likely to 
maintain the character both of the re- 
presentatives and of their constituents ; 
and the oftener they meet, within 
moderation as to time, to renew the 
lease of the confidence of their consti- 
tuents, the better it will be for the 
working of our free institutions. 
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Gentlemen, I could enlarge upon these 
subjects, if my time and yours would 
permit; but I am to be followed by 
other gentlemen—one, in particular, who 
has more peculiarly identified himself 
with this question, and to whom, if we 

et any measure of reform, the country 
will be largely indebted for succeeding 
init. I am to be followed, also, by a 
gentleman—Mr. Sharman Crawford— 
who was formerly your representative. 
I say yours, for the working men and 
the non-electors never had a more honest 
representative than Mr. Sharman Craw- 
ford. I cannot too much, I cannot too 
heartily, express my gratitude to him, 
coming, as he has, across the stormy 
Channel, to pay us a visit here to-night. 
I cannot forget, either, that when I was 
in America, and my name was proposed 
to this borough, he volunteered to come 
across from Ireland to represent me at 
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the hustings, if there was any need. I 
tender him my warmest gratitude for his 
kindness to me. There are other 
gentlemen here present who will also 
address you. I reserve what little voice 
I have left to answer any questions that 
may be put to me by any gentleman 
here present. I invite discussion now, 
just as if I were going to be elected by 
you to-morrow. And thanking you all 
for the kind support you gave me at the 
late expected contest, knowing, as I do, 
that I owe my election to the enthusiasm 
of the working classes in my favour, as 
well as to the favour of those of their 
employers who sympathise with my 
views, I cordially repeat my thanks to 
you all for your kindness to me in my 
absence, and for the warm and generous 
reception which I have met with on this 
occasion. 


Be. CA sO. 


I. 
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(The National Public School Association, the objects of which were nearly the satne as 
those advocated at present by the Education League, held an annual meeting at 
Manchester, at which Mr. Cobden moved the following resolution :-—‘ That the present 
aspect of the Educational Question gives high testimony to the value of the efforts of 
this association, and promises a complete and speedy triumph.’] 


THE aspect of this room certainly 
affords encouragement to the friends of 
Education. The very numerous and influ- 
ential body of gentlemen that I see before 
me isaproof of the growing interest taken 
in this important question; and I see 
around me many gentlemen,—I see many 
of the old familiar faces with whom I 
was associated in a former struggle; and 
if continuous courage and perseverance, 
and an undeviating adherence to prin- 
ciple under trying circumstances can 
warrant success, then, I think, the past 
experience which those gentlemen have 
given to the world, augurs a triumph for 
the cause we have now in hand. But, 
gentlemen, I don’t disguise from myself, 
—and you will not for a moment conceal 
from your minds, that we are indebted 
for this meeting, in some degree, to a 
recent movement that has taken place in 
this city by gentlemen who have hither- 
to not taken a prominent part in the 
cause of national education. 

Now I join most unfeignedly in the 
expression of congratulation upon the 
fact, that those gentlemen have come 
forward to avow, to a great extent, their 
adhesion to the principles of this associ- 
ation. They have given the sanction of 


their approval to the main features of this 
association, as has been well observed, — 
they have adopted the principles of local 
rating; and I will further say, they have, 
by one of the provisions of that scheme 
which has been published to the world, 
given in their adhesion to the principle 
of secular education, inasmuch as they 
leave to the parents of children the power 
of demanding for their children an ex- 
emption from that doctrinal instruction, 
which has been hitherto held by every 
party an indispensable requisite of edu- 
cation. Now, I must confess, I have 
always been so impressed with the diffi- 
culties of this question, that if a proposal 
had been made by which it was intended 
to give an improved education to the 
people, coupled with conditions ten times 
as objectionable as those we have lately 
had proposed to us, I do not think I 
could have found it in my heart to have 
offered any very strong opposition. I 
have really passed beyond the time in 
which I can offer any opposition to any 
scheme whatever, come from whatever 
party it may, which proposes to give the 
mass of the people of this country a better 
education than they now receive. I will 
say more,—that in joining the secular 
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system of education, I have not taken up 
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system of education which either separ- 
ates itself from religion, or which sets up 
some peculiar and novel model of asystem 
which shall be different from anything 
which has preceded it in this country. I 
confess that for fifteen years my efforts 
in education, and my hopes of success in 
establishing a system of national educa- 
tion, have always been associated with 
the idea of coupling the education of this 
country with the religious communities 
which exist. But I have found, after 
trying it, as I think, in every possible 
shape, such insuperable difficulties in 
consequence of the religious discordances 
of this country, —that I have taken refuge 
in this, which has been called the remote 
haven of refuge for the Educationists, — 
the secular system,—in sheer despair of 
carrying out any system in connection 
with religion. I should, therefore, be a 
hypocrite, if I were to say I have any 
particular repugnance to a system of 
education coupled with religious instruc- 
tion. But there is no one in this room, 
or in the country, that can have a 
stronger conviction than I have of the 
utter hopelessness of ever attempting to 
unite the religious bodies of this country 
in any system of education; so that I 
can hardly bring myself even to give a 
serious consideration to the plan that has 
been now brought forward by gentlemen 
in this city, and who have brought it 
forward, no doubt, with the best possible 
intentions, and who have only to perse- 
vere in order to find what I have found, 
for the last fifteen years,—the hopeless- 
ness of the task. For what is it those 
gentlemen have now proposed to do? Is 
there any novelty in it? Why, it is 
precisely what Parliament, and the Go- 
vernment, and the Committee of Privy 
Council, have been attempting to do now 
for a great number of years, —that is, to 
give a system of education to the country 
which shall comprise religious instruc- 
tion, and which shall call upon the people 
of this country to subscribe, through taxa- 
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There is no novelty in the plan now 
brought forward; it is merely a proposal 
to transfer to Manchester, as the theatre 
of contest, what has been hitherto just 
going on in the House of Commons and 
the Government. It is, in fact, a pro- 
posal by which everybody shall be called 
upon to pay for the religious teaching of 
everybody else. Now, this is precisely 
what has been objected to by a great 
portion of this community, and what has 
prevented the present system, adminis- 
tered through the Minutes of Council, 
from being successful. There is this 
novelty, certainly,—that for the first 
time a body of Churchmen have them- 
selves come forward, and recommended 
that all religious denominations should 
be allowed to receive public money for 
the teaching of their catechisms and 
creeds. Now, that is a novelty, because 
hitherto, although the Church body have 
themselves been in favour of endowment 
for one particular sect,—if I may be 
allowed to call it so,—yet the Church 
has not hitherto been an active promoter 
of any system which shall recognise the 
right of other religious sects to receive 
public money to teach their catechisms. 
So far, then, we have a difference in the 
quarter from which this proposal has 
come; but does this alter the character 
of the opposition we may expect from 
those who have hitherto opposed the 
Minutes of Council and the parliament- 
ary grants for education ? It is precisely 
the same thing over again,—the same 
thing, whether you ask the religious 
voluntaries of this country to receive and 
pay public money for religious teaching 
through a local rate in Manchester, or 
through the Minutes in Council voted by 
Parliament in the annual grants. There 
is no difference in the two proposals, 
except that one is done by rates levied 
in Manchester, and the other by a vote 
in the House of Commons. How then 
are we to escape those difficulties in the 
religious question which we have hitherto 
encountered? If the members of the 
dissenting bodies have been sincere in 
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of Privy Council, there is not the slight- 
est hope of that proposal, which has now 
emanated from the Church party in 
Manchester, being acceptable co this 
city. But I am not sure we are dealing 
with any well-considered or matured 
ei from any particular religious 

ody. We probably have the plan of 
an individual rather than the manifesto 
of a party. I am not sure that any party 
in this city, any religious body as a body, 
or any committee as a committee, has 
yet endorsed the proposal submitted to 
us; and I do not think the gentlemen 
who have so far given in their adhesion 
to this proposal, as to assemble together 
and discuss it, have considered the ulti- 
mate bearing and scope of the proposal 
that has been put forward. It is based 
upon the principle of voting public 
money for the teaching of the religious 
creeds of every religious denomination 
in the country. Ifit does not recognise 
that principle, it is an unjust proposal. 
There are but two principles on which 
you can carry on an education system in 
this country, or in any other, with the 
slightest approximation to justice. The 
one is, if you will have a religion, to 
form your plan so as to pay for the 
teaching of all religions; the other is, 
to adopt the secular system, and leave 
religion to voluntary effort. 

Now, I must say, I doubt if the 
gentlemen who have so far joined this 
new association as to attend in person to 
hear it mooted, —I question if they fully 
understand the ultimate scope of what 
must be their proposal, if carried out 
with fairness ; for it amounts to this, that 
you should pay from the public rates of 
this city the money for educating children 
in the Church schools, where, independ- 
ent of the secular education which they 
shall have secured to them, they shall be 
taught the Church Catechism; and to 
the Independents, the Baptists, and the 
Unitarians and Wesleyans, the same 
system would be applied, in which, 
besides the secular instruction which 
should be enforced, they must be allowed 
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chisms. But there is a large body in 
Manchester and Salford lying at the very 
lowest stratum of society, whose educa- 
tion must be embracedin any plan, orthat 
plan must be worse than a mere pretence, 
fraught with downright injustice and 
negligence, and negligence of the most 
necessitous portion of the people. Ispeak 
of the Roman Catholics, —that portion of 
the people which was described by Dr. 
Kay, now Sir James Shuttleworth, in 
his pamphlet written here, some fourteen 
years ago,—that portion of the popula- 
tion which he has described, comprising 
60,000 or 80,000 of the Irish, or imme- 
diate descendants of the Irish, being all 
Roman Catholics, and who import into 
this city a great deal of that barbarism 
which has, unfortunately, characterised 
the country from which they came. Any 
system which does not embrace that part 
of the population, cannot be entertained 
for a moment as a system. 

Well, then, the proposal of the Church 
party must mean, that the schooling of 
all of those Roman Catholic children 
shall be paid out of the public rates, 
and that, besides the secular instruction 
they may receive, they shall be taught 
their catechism, and be permitted to 
observe their other religious ceremonies, 
precisely in the same way that the 
Church of England and the dissenting 
schools are allowed to do. Have those 
gentlemen made up their minds that they 
will pay rates for the purpose of the 
religious training of the Roman Catholic 
children? Now, I say, I should be a 
hypocrite if I expressed any great repug- 
nance myself to that which would give 
these poor children an education, coupled 
with that sort of instruction which I am 
here to advocate. But have the gentle- 
men who put forward this proposal fully 
considered the scope of their own plan? 
Have they made up their minds that the 
whole of the Roman Catholic children 
in Manchester shall be taught their 
religion at the expense of the ratepayers 
of Manchester? Have they made up 
their minds, when they talk of enforcing 
the reading of the Bible—have they 
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the Bible they mean in all this? Has 
that subject been discussed among them, 
—has it been settled? Do they mean 
that the Douay version of the Bible shall 
be taught in these Roman Catholic 
schools? Because if they do not mean 
that, when they make the Bible the 
condition of receiving any schooling, it 
is at once shutting the door most effect- 
ually to the instruction of the great mass 
of the Roman Catholic children in this 
town. Do not let any one suppose I 
am interposing these objections as my 
objections. They are what I have en- 
countered here for the last fifteen years. 
I remember so long ago as 1836, when 
Mr. Wyse, himself a Roman Catholic, 
and Mr, Simpson, of Edinburgh, and 
others, came down here to enlighten us 
on the subject of education—I remember 
having in my counting-house in Mosley 
Street, the ministers of religion of every 
denomination, and trying to bring them 
to some sort of agreement on the system 
of education we were then anxious to 
advocate. I believe the insuperable 
difficulties that then existed have even 
increased now, and have not been in the 
slightest degree modified ; and I believe 
those gentlemen who, with the best 
intentions, have brought forward this 
plan now, will find, before they have 
pursued it to one-twentieth part of the 
time and trouble gentlemen here have 
given to the Education question, that 
they have attempted an impossibility, 
and will be compelled to turn aside from 
what they are attempting to do. And 
if they view education at all as of that 
paramount importance I trust they do, 
the effect of this well-meant effort will be 
to bring many of those gentlemen to our 
ranks, if, as I sincerely hope and trust 
will be the case, we do nothing in the 
mean time to repel them from joining us. 

The difficulties I spoke of have been 
encountered in two other countries, the 
most resembling us in the state of their 
civilisation and religion —the United 
States and Holland. They have both 
gone through the very same ordeal. In 
the United States, the education was 
once religious. When the Pilgrim Fathers 
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landed in New England, the system of 
education then commenced embraced 
religious teaching ; everybody was taught 
the Catechism, and there wasnoobjection 
made to it. But when the number of 
sects multiplied, this religious education 
became a bone of contention ; a great 
struggle ensued, and the Americans have 
had to go through the same difficulty 
that we have now ; and it has ended, as 
it will end in this case, in the fundamental 
principle laid down in the Massachusetts 
statute for erecting common schools, 
which says that no book shall be 
admitted in the schools, and nothing 
taught, which favours the peculiar doc- 
trines of any particular religious sect. In 
Holland, they have come to precisely 
the same conclusion. There they have 
adopted a system of secular education, 
because they have found it impracticable 
to unite the religious bodies in any system 
of combined religious instruction. 

Well, now, if ever there was a time 
when it was desirable, more thananother, 
to try and separate religious from secular 
instruction, it is the present time. And 
why? Because we have arrived at that 
period when all the world is agreed that 
secular instruction is a good thing for 
society. There are no dissentients now, 
or, if there be, they dare not avow them- 
selves. We are agreed that it is good 
that English boys and girls shall be taught 
to read, and write, and spell, and should 
get as much grammar and geography as 
they can possibly imbibe. There is no 
difference of opinion about putting the 
elements of knowledge into the minds of 
every child in the land, if it can be done. 
But while we are all united on that, can 
any one who moves in society conceal 
from himself that we are also arrived at 
a time when we have probably more 
religious discord impending over us than 
at any period of our history? I do not 
allude to the dissensions between Roman 
Catholics and Protestants; I do not 
allude to them, excepting so far as they 
may lead to schisms and controversies 
in the internal state of other religious 
bodies. But I think there is at the 
moment looming in the distance, 
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and not in the very remote distance, a 
schism of the Church of England itself. 
Ithink you have two parties, one pro- 
bably more strong than the other in 
numbers, but the other far more strong 
in intellect and logic, which are going to 
divide the Church. I see the Wesleyan 
body torn asunder by a schism, which, 
[ think, the most sanguine can hardly 
hope to see healed; and I think there 
are several other religious bodies, not 
perfectly tranquil in their religious or- 
ganization. 

Now, while we have the prospect of 
these great internal dissensions in reli- 
gious bodies,—while we are all agreed 
that secular education is a good thing, — 
is it desirable, if it can be avoided—- 
would it be desirable, if it were practi- 
cable, which it is not, I think, —that our 
national education should be one which 
is united and bound up with the religious 
organisations, when schisms may prevail 
in the churches, and must be necessarily 
transferred with increased virulence to 
the schools? For bear in mind that what 
you see now pervading the churches in 
Scotland, where you have an irreconcil- 
able dispute with regard to the appoint- 
ment of the masters of the parochial 
schools—a dispute between the Old Kirk 
and the Free Church—recollect, if what 
I say be correct, that you have an im- 
pending schism in the Anglican Church, 
that then you will have precisely the 
same difficulty in the appointment of 
masters in the national schools. You 
will have High and Low Church con- 
tending for the appointment of masters ; 
in one parish, High Church predominat- 
ing, the masters will be dwelling on the 
necessity of the old forms of the Church, 
and enforcing the ritual and observances 
prescribed by the Liturgy and Canons ; 
and in another you will have the Low 
Church, on the other hand, dwelling on 
what they regard as the more vital 
essence of religion, and discountenancing 
those forms which the High Church 
regard ; and you will have the same dis- 
cords pervading your schools; and the 
consequence will be, decreased efficiency 
of the masters, and, in some cases, a 
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divided school, a disruption of the school 
along with the congregation ; and you 
will have to fight the battle again, to 
reconcile the different bodies ; and in the 
end, I believe in my conscience, it will 
come as in America and Holland to this, 
—you will be obliged, /after a great waste 
of time, to return to the secular system 
which they have adopted, and which we 
are met here to advocate. 

Since I addressed you here last, I have 
been visiting many places— Birmingham, 
Leeds, Huddersfield, Bolton, and else- 
where, —and I have sought private inter- 
views with numerous bodies of gentle- 
men interested in the question. I have 
especially sought private interviews with 
those who have been supposed to differ 
from us, but have been thought usually as 
ardent advocates of education as our- 
selves,—those connected with the dis- 
senting bodies in different parts of the 
kingdom. I have endeavoured to meet 
them privately, and to have a full and 
free discussion of the question, because I 
thought that such a cause would be more 
likely to put them in possession of the 
real objects of this association, which 
have been so much misunderstood. I 
thought it better to do so in a private 
conference, rather than to enter on an 
antagonistic discussion with them in the 
public arena, where they might be come 
mitted to views which I hope and trust, 
when they have fully considered our plan, 
they may be induced to modify and even 
to change. One of the objections made 
to our plan has been alluded to by my 
friend Mr. Schwabe; and it is that we 
propose by our plan to supersede all ex- 
isting schools, and render all existing 
school-rooms valueless. Now, it seems 
to me, that the plan put forward by 
the Church party here, seems rather to 
insinuate that they have caught us trip- 
ping, when they offer to avail themselves 
of school-rooms already in existence, and 
assume that we contemplate doing no- 
thing of the kind. I have mentioned a 
dozen times, it is my firm belief, if a 
system of education such as we propose 
were adopted, you would have no diffi- 
culty in getting an Act of Parliament for 
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a local rate in Manchester, and in doing 
what your Corporation does with the 
water-works, taking power to use, either 
by purchase or renting, existing school- 
rooms. I do not conceal the fact from 
our friends, that I believe, if we have a 
system of rating for free schools, the 
effect will be to supersede all other 
schools, which are now partly supported 
upon the eleemosynary principle, that 
is, by charitable contributions. I do not 
conceal from others,—I cannot conceal 
from myself,—that if you establish free 
schools in every parish, you will ulti- 
mately close all those schools that now 
call upon the poor children to pay 3d. 
or 4d. a week, and in which the differ- 
ence of expense is now made up by the 
contributions of the congregations. If 
they did not have this effect, they would 
be unworthy of the name of national 
schools. But I have never considered 
that the school-rooms in connection with 
existing places of worship, or otherwise, 
would be rendered useless, for I have 
always considered they might be rented 
or purchased in precisely the same way 
as Mr. Schwabe has suggested; they 
might be rented for the week-time, and 
left on the Sunday in the hands of the 
congregations. This is merely a matter 
of detail; but we should be taking a 
rash leap if we had contemplated closing 
all existing schools, and wasting the vast 
capital invested in bricks and mortar for 
the erection of them. 

Another strong objection which I have 
heard from our dissenting friends has 
been, that the secular system of education 
is adverse to religious teaching. I can- 
not tell how to account for it, but there 
seems to be a pertinacious resolution to 
maintain that the teaching the people 
reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, 
grammar, and the rest, is inimical to 
religion. Now, I have found the most 
curious refutation of this doctrine, where 
I have been, in the practice of the very 
parties who have objected to us. I 
remember at Birmingham, I found there 
a preparatory school built by a joint- 
stock association, by men of every 
religious denomination—I heard of a 
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clergyman sending his son to that school. 
No religion is taught there—the building 
would never have been erected, unless 
by a compromise, which agreed that no 
religion should be taught in that school ; 
and yet, the very parties that object to 
us for not proposing to give religion with 
secular education, send their sons to 
schools where secular education is separ- 
ated, avowedly, from religious teaching. 
Again, in Yorkshire, I was present at 
a meeting where a gentleman stoutly 
maintained it was impossible to separate 
religious from secular instruction. It 
was in Huddersfield. And another 
gentleman said, ‘ How can you possibly 
maintain that doctrine? You know the 
Huddersfield College here could not 
exist a day, unless we consented alto- 
gether and totally to separate religious 
from secular teaching; and you know 
you send your son to the college, and 
that he never received any religious 
instruction there!’ I must say that 
gentleman was silent for the rest of the 
evening. But I also found that at 
Huddersfield they have, in connection 
with their Mechanics’ Institution, a very 
excellent school for young children (not 
for adults), where they may go and 
enjoy the benefits of this institution for 
a week, by subscribing 3d. They give 
the smallest doses of instruction, because 
they see the ginshops and such places 
offer to their customers a twopenny or 
threepenny taste; and so they let the 
children come in for a week for 3%d., 
in hopes that they will be tempted to 
repeat the dose,—I think a very wise 
regulation. I find there are hundreds 
of the children in this admirable school ; 
but that excludes all religious teaching. 
I do not know whether the Bible exists 
in the institution library ; but they never 
touch it in the schools, and never use it 
as a school-book for teaching religion. 
And this applies to the schools generally 
connected with the mechanics’ institu- 
tions in Yorkshire, of the union of which 
my friend, Mr. Baines, is president ; in 
those schools there is no religion taught 
or professed to be taught. And, there- 
fore, in my travels, I have found that 
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gentlemen offered in their own practice 
the best example of the success of our 
principle, and the best refutation of their 
own theories. 

I have heard it said, the voluntary 
principle is succeeding very well, and 
that has been said by men for whose 
judgment in other matters I have great 
respect; but Iam glad, among the other 
advantages afforded by our friends, the 
Church Society in this town, that we 
have got a corroboration of the doctrine 
with which we started, that the existing 
system of schooling is very defective. 
The Church party tell us, what we were 
aware of before, that we have a multi- 
tude of school-houses, but they are badly 
attended, and the instruction is not 
sufficiently good to attract children. 
The great fallacy we have hitherto had 
in the statistics of education is this, —we 
have taken school-houses for schooling, 
and mistaken bricks and mortar for good 
masters. I never doubted we have had 
vast efforts made in building schools ; 
nothing is so easy as to galvanise an 
effort in a congregation or a district for 
raising a school, or to persuade men 
that when they have done that they have 
provided for education. What do bricks 
and mortar do for education? The 
gentlemen of this Church system have 
told us—these schools are in many cases 
standing idle, and the children do not 
come to them, I have heard mentioned, 
wherever I have been, that you have 
plenty of schools, and the people will 
not attend the schools until you adopt 
some system of compulsion, some co- 
ercive system, and compel people to send 
their children to school; it is of no use 
building schools, for the children will 
not attend them. I have heard this 
compulsory system of attendance at 
schools advocated in private meetings, 
in friends’ houses, wherever I have 
been—where gentlemen have spoken, 
probably, with less reserve than they 
would in public; and I have found, to 
my astonishment, everywhere a strong 
opinion in favour of a compulsory 
attendance in schools. 

Now, I beg my friends will understand 
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that I did not bring that principle with 
me to Manchester. We have stopped 
short of that yet; and we say, before 
you call on us to do that you must show 
us first that people will not send their 
children to school. You have two 
things to do: firstly, to establish free 
schools in Manchester, to receive all the 
children of those who may choose to 
send them there; and, in the next place, 
to have good schoolmasters. I am 
firmly convinced, as I have told my 
friends everywhere, that if you set up 
good schools, and have good school- 
masters, you will have no difficulty in 
filling your schools. I have never yet 
found a good schoolmaster that did not 
fill his school, even when the children 
had to pay 2d. or 3d. a week for the 
schooling. And if, after you had 
established a free school, and given 
every one the opportunity of attending 
gratis, and given them good masters, 
you find the people will not send their 
children to the schools, but bring them 
up in idleness and ignorance, I don’t 
know that, under such circumstances, I 
should see that it would be any great 
infringement of the liberty of the subject, 
if you did adopt some plan; first, 
perhaps, to seduce or bribe them to send 
their children to school, and, if that 
would not do, to try a little compulsion. 
I don’t see any objection in principle to 
that; but I say to our friends, before 
you do that, try every inducement to 
make them come; and I should not be 
squeamish about any outcry there might 
be of the liberty of the subject, and so 
on ;—there is just as much liberty in 
Switzerland as in England, and in 
Switzerland they do punish parents who 
do not send their children to the free 
school, unless they can show they are 
giving them an education elsewhere. 
These are some of the objections I 
have heard our friends of the dissenting 
bodies urge to this plan in the last few 
weeks. They have objected, on the 
ground of principle, that they cannot 
separate the secular from the religious 
education. Well, I must say we have 
endeavoured to be very accommodating 
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to these gentlemen, and have found it 
very difficult to please them. When 
the attempt was for many years to have 
an education combined with religion, 
then these same gentlemen told us it 
was contrary to their consciences, either 
to receive or pay money raised by tax- 
ation, for teaching religion. When we 
offer to separate it, we are told by these 
same gentlemen, that it is contrary to 
their conscientious convictions to separ- 
ate religious from secular teaching. I 
do think such a course, if persevered in, 
will go very far to alienate the feelings 
of the great mass of the working com- 
munity, who, I am very much afraid 
(speaking of the surrounding district), 
are not in communion with either Dis- 
sent or Church ; it will do very much, 
I fear, to alienate the great mass of the 
people from those who take an im- 
practicable course, which stops the 
avenues of education to the working 
classes, by setting up obstacles which it 
is impossible for any rational man either 
to obviate or remove. 

Now, have those gentlemen a due ap- 
preciation of the value of the education 
which they are opposing, apart from 
religious instruction? I believe they must 
have an adequate idea of the value of 
secular knowledge. I put it to them, 
do they not value it in their own cases 
and in their own families? I put it to 
a gentleman I met with, one of my 
strongest opponents, —a minister of 
religion, —and he told me, in a party of 
religious men, that ‘he valued secular 
knowledge so much, he would not give 
his secular knowledge, apart from all 
religion, in exchange for all the world.’ 
Well, and if he would not put himself 
on a par with the unenlightened peasant 
for the whole world, is he carrying out 
the Christian principle of doing to others 
as he would be done by, if he lightly 
interposes obstacles to the acquisition of 
some portion of that knowledge which 
he values so highly, by the great mass of 
his poorer fellow-countrymen? I want 
to ask the gentlemen, who interpose at 
all times the question of religion as an 
obstacle to secular teaching, do they or 
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do they not consider that knowledge is 
in itself a good? I will say, apart from 
religion altogether, do they consider that 
Seneca or Cicero were better for their 
knowledge than the common gladiator 
or peasant of their day? But even asa 
matter of religious import, I would ask 
those gentlemen, do they not think they 
will have a better chance of gaining over 
the mass of the people of this country 
to some kind of religious influence, if 
they begin by offering to their children, 
and tempting their children to acquire, 
some kind of secular knowledge? It 
seems to me, that to argue otherwise 
would contend for this, —that ignorance 
and barbarism, and vice, drunkenness, 
and misery, are conducive to Chris- 
tianity, and the opposite qualities con- 
trary toit. I feel we are in danger ot 
alienating the great mass of the people 
in these manufacturing districts from 
every religious communion, and even 
estranging their minds from every prin- 
ciple of Christianity, if we allow this 
unseemly exhibition to go on—of men 
squabbling for their distinctive tenets of 
religion, and making that a bone of con- 
tention, and a means of depriving the 
great mass of the people of the know- 
ledge that is necessary for them to gain 
their daily bread, or to preserve them- 
selves in respectability. Why, what a 
spectacle do we present to the world? 
Where is our boasted common sense, 
which we think enables us to steer our 
way through social and political difficul- 
ties, when we vaunt ourselves with our 
superiority to Frenchmen, Germans, 
Danes, and Italians? Where is our 
boasted superiority, when the American 
Minister can come to our Town Hall 
here, and taunt us with the ignorance of 
our people, and when nobody dares to 
rise up and say, we have done as much 
for education as they have in America? 
Is itnot true (as Mr. Lawrence properly 
said), that we can show a great accumu- 
lation of wealth, that we are exporting 
more largely than any other nation, but 
there is something more wanted ; and I 
agree with him, there is danger so long 
as it is wanted; and that there is no 
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time to be lost—not a day, not an hour 
to be lost. I do not boast of the country 
we live in, so long as the mass of the 
people are uneducated and ignorant. 
Our friend, our worthy president (Mr. 
A. Henry, M.P.), whom I met at Leeds 
—and who, allow me to say, most man- 
fully maintains your principles wherever 
he goes—told them at the Mechanics’ 
Institution meeting at Leeds :—‘ They 
say we are a great nation—that is true, 
we are a great nation, if paying an 
enormous taxation, and keeping up an 
enormous navy, and exporting a large 
amount of goods, constitute greatness, 
we are a mighty nation ; but so long as 
we have an ignorant people, we have not 
much reason to boast of our greatness.’ 
I have nothing more to say than to 
exhort you, now you have encouraging 
symptoms of progress, to continue and 
agitate in the same way you have hitherto 
done. Ihave seen nothing since I joined 
your ranks to make me doubt you have 
got hold of the right principle. I don’t 
think any other can possibly succeed in 
this country, that is, provided what I 
have heard from religious bodies for the 
last fifteen years be truth,—if they have 
been shamming, and telling us they have 
qualms ofconscience while they have none 
at all,—if they have been telling us they 
are voluntaries, when they are looking 
and sighing for endowment, then, I say, 
the parties who have taken up another 
principle may succeed, and we may fail, 
and I can only say I am sorry they 
allowed me to lose time in trying to 
make them take up with this. But I do 
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not think it possible that any plan of this 
kind can succeed. I want you to base 
it on the American experience; they 
have gone through this ordeal, and 
adopted the very plan we want. I call 
for the American system. I do not 
want to have my Bible read in the 
schools ; because, if so, the children of 
60,000 people here must go uneducated. 
Iam neither an advocate for the Bible 
as a school-book, nor for its exclusion 
as a school-book ; I am for the American 
system precisely asit stands. And Isay, 
now is the time for you to continue the 
agitation of this question, and more 
actively than ever. The very fact of the 
attention paid to what is going on in 
Manchester by the press of the whole 
kingdom shows to what a degree the 
whole kingdom looks to Manchester to 
solve this great and difficult question. 
You have had the honour of commenc- 
ing this agitation ; youare now met with 
another agitation, which is far from being 
an enemy or a rival, and will ultimately 
be an assistant. I will say,—go on— 
quarrel with nobody—invite their con 

currence. If you will appoint me to the 
Conference, I shall be happy and proud 
to be one of a deputation to their body, 
to seek an interview, and ask a private 
and confidential conversation with the 
gentlemen taking the lead in this scheme. 
I say, don’t goin opposition to anybody, 
but keep your own course. I believe 
you have got the right principle, and, if 
you have—I know you of old—I believe 
you are the right men to succeed in it. 
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IF some stranger had entered the 
House during the speech of my hon. 
and learned Friend (Sir D. Dundas), he 
would suppose that the motion of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Oldham 
(Mr. Fox) is not a proposition for voting 
an additional sum of money to remedy 
a defect in education, the existence of 
which we are all ready to admit, but he 
would rather imagine it to be a proposal 
to withdraw the funds already applied to 
the instruction of the people in general, 
or that my hon. Friend intends to 
abolish the National Church, and to 
withdraw the 5,000,000/. or 6,000, 000/., 
which is its present endowment; and 
that the moment he should succeed in 
carrying his motion, all the present 
voluntary contributions of the dissenting 
bodies would entirely cease. That would 
be the conviction of any one who en- 
tered the House during the speech of my 
hon. and learned Friend. When my hon. 
and learned Friend charged the hon. 
Member for North Staffordshire (Mr. 
Adderley) with fallacy, I thought that 
his (the Solicitor-General’s) speech had 
been founded on fallacy from begin- 
ning to end. And I think the hon. and 
learned Gentleman has misunderstood 


and misapplied the argument of the hon. 
Member for North Staffordshire ; for he 
went upon the assumption that the hon. 
Gentleman supported two kinds of edu- 
cation—an education of a secular, and 
an education of a religious kind, both 
out of the public funds. I understood 
the hon. Gentleman to say, that there is 
an ample provision for religious, but 
that there is no sufficient provision for 
secular education, and that he would 
agree to a system of secular education, 
rather than havenoneat all. The hon, 
and learned Gentleman the Solicitor: 
General said this question was impracti- 
cable; but the hon. and learned Gentle. 
man forgets that his own plan has been 
tried for fifteen years in this country, and 
has been brought to a dead-lock; and 
the right hon. Baronet the Secretary for 
the Home Department (Sir G. Grey) 
has informed us that a deputation has 
come from Manchester, and informed 
him that the scheme which has origin- 
ated and has been attempted to be carried 
out by the men of Manchester has failed ; 
and that, he contended, was an argument 
against the proposition of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Oldham. 

Now, before the House decides upon 
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the subject, it is, in my opinion, right 
that we should examine the statistics 
which are before us. Let us, in particular, 
look to the amount of money which we 
have granted for educational purposes. 
For the last five years we have had a 
grant of 125,000/. a year, while there has 
been but a very trifling increase on the 
population, and scarcely any to the 
persons who have received education in 
consequence of the State grant. And 
why? Because it is a subject that the 
Government dare not touch in this 
House; because the present system is 
so unsatisfactory, that, in spite of two 
large blue-books of correspondence and 
minutes, and an expenditure of 125, 000/, 
per annum, the little education we do 
get in this country is owing to the efforts 
of the Committee of Privy Council; and 
I do not blame them for those efforts ; 
but I honour them for trying to do that 
which cannot be done in this House. 
No one knows better than Government 
does that it dares not stir the question 
with a view of getting a grant commen- 
surate with the wants of the country, in 
order to carry out the system which at 
present exists. And now what is it that 
Government is falling back upon? A 
local scheme in Manchester, which has 
already failed in precisely the same way 
as the Government plan has failed on 
these religious difficulties. The gentle- 
men who came to town from Manchester 
did me also the honour of calling upon 
me; and I rejoiced to see them endea- 
vouring to overcome the difficulties of 
realising a system of education. They 
told me, as they told the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary, that 
they had the concurrence of all the reli- 
gious sects—that the Roman Catholics 
had joined them as well as the Dissent- 
ers; but I received a letter from them, 
after their return to Manchester, that, 
to their surprise and regret, they had 
to tell me that not two of the Roman 
Catholic clergy, as the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had stated, but eighteen, 
virtually the whole body of the Roman 
Catholic clergy in that town, had se- 
ceded from that plan of education. And 
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why? Simply because the Committee 
that met in Manchester made it a funda- 
mental principle of their scheme, that in 
all schools erected at the public expense 
in Manchester the authorised version of 
the Bible should be read; and that being 
a condition which the Roman Catholics 
could not comply with, that, of course, 
separated them altogether from this plan 
of education. 

Now, I ask any one in this House, if 
any plan of public education can be 
satisfactory in the boroughs of Man- 
chester and Salford combined, which 
excludes the poorest of the poor classes? 
There are in Manchester and Salford at 
least 100,000 Roman Catholics. They 
are the poorest of the population ; and, 
if ignorance be an evil, they are the most 
dangerous part of the population to be 
left in ignorance. And yet this is a plan 
on which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary relies, in order to relieve 
him from the difficulty he was in. They 
are in precisely the same difficulty in 
Manchester that we are in this House ; 
for I maintain that the little good that 
is done was done surreptitiously by the 
Educational Committee of the Privy 
Council, and not by a vote in this House. 
What are the Minutes of the Privy 
Council? Do you suppose they represent 
the debates in this House any more than 
they do the motion of my hon. Friend 
(Mr. W. J. Fox)? Bring forward a vote 
for the maintenance of Roman Catholic 
colleges, in which they will be allowed 
to carry on in their own peculiar way 
their own doctrines and worship, and do 
you think that such a vote will pass this 
House? There is a fundamental evasion 
and fallacy about the whole of this 
educational vote. I ask you, when you 
talk so much of religious education, if 
this 125,000/, is for religious teaching ? 
—because I understood, when we were 
passing an educational vote, it was not 
for religious education. When the vote 
was first agreed to, in 1834, it was called 
school-money; it was 10,000/. or 20,000/, 
to begin with. Afterwards it was 
changed to a vote for education; but 
you did not vote the money for religious 
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education. Could you vote any sum in 
this House, if it were asked fairly for 
religious instruction? No, it could not 
be done; and it could not be done for 
many years past, and never more shall 
we vote any money in this House as an 
endowment for religion ; and, therefore, 
when you talk to me about voting for 
religious education, I say it is not an 
accurate description of what we vote it 
for. 

The hon. and learned. Gentleman the 
Solicitor-General has talked as if there 
were some great conspiracy in the coun- 
try,-—as if there were some parties 
aiming to deprive the country of its 
religious faith ; and he seems to assume 
that, if we allow schools to be established 
without religious teaching, they would 
practically be establishing schools to 
teach infidelity ; and he also says, that 
by establishing schools for secular edu- 
cation without religion, we are, in fact, 
divorcing morality and religion from edu- 
cation. Now, when the hon. and learned 
Gentleman rung the changes about 
advancing the attributes of our nature, 
and of promoting the intellectual quali- 
ties at the expense of the religious and 
moral, he might surely give us credit for 
knowing that it was practically impossible 
to do anything of the kind. We know 
that religion is a part of moral training 
as well as the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man does; but what we say is, that there 
is ample provision in this country already 
for religious training. There is twice 
as much spent in this country for religious 
training as there is in any other country 
in the world. Then how can it be said 
that we should exclude religion from 
education? I want to do nothing of the 
kind. 

Again ; we have been taunted with 
the use of the word ‘secular.’ Well, I 
do not know any other word we could 
use. I say once for all, I consider there 
is provision made for religious training, 
but not for secular training, and there- 
fore I wish to provide for secular educa- 
tion. I want people to be able to read 
and write—to be able to write their 
names when they sign a contract, or 
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register the birth of their children; I 
want people to be trained in habits of 
thought and forethought ; and I do not 
know any other term than ‘secular’ for 
this kind of education. But why ring 
the changes upon secular education? I 
say, once for all, that I am not opposed 
to the Bible, or any other religious book, 
being read in schools. 

What I want is, to have the same sys- 
tem of education in England that they 
have in Massachusetts, in the United 
States of America. I will not go to 
Louisiana or Georgia, but my system is 
that of Massachusetts; and I challenge 
hon. Gentlemen to test that system by 
the experience of that State, and the 
good it has effected there. That State 
is not open to the argument that it was 
a thinly-peopled country: it is an old 
country, and one which sends forth vast 
numbers of emigrants ; the people are 
of our own race, and have our own 
habits; and I want to know why we 
cannot adopt the same plan in England 
that they have adopted with success in 
Massachusetts? We have just now a 
competition with all the world in the 
production of that which ministers to 
the comforts of mankind. If we see the 
result of ingenuity in any part of the 
world, we plume ourselves that we can 
imitate it. If we goto the Great Exhi- 
bition, and find a machine there, how- 
ever cunningly it may be contrived, we 
shall find men say that what is done in 
Boston, in America, we can do in Eng- 
land. But if we adopt the Massachusetts 
system of education, you say it will make 
the people an irreligious people. I will 
meet you on that ground. I have been 
in Massachusetts, and, testing them by 
any test you may wish—by the number 
of their churches, by the number of at- 
tendants at their churches, by the amount 
paid for the teaching of religion, by the 
attendance at Sunday-schools, by the 
observance of the Sabbath, by the re- 
spect paid to religious teachers, by any 
one test with regard to religion,—I 
can challenge a comparison between 
Massachusetts and any part of England. 

Well, then, the system of education 
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adopted in Massachusetts is a secular 
system ; and do they prevent thechildren 
from reading the Bible? Why, I ven- 
ture to say, that in the report which I 
hold in my hand of the Board of Educa- 
tion in Massachusetts, there is not a 
single word about religion from begin- 
ning to end; and yet, probably, there is 
not one in a hundred of these schools 
where the Bible is not read. I have no 
objection to a parish having local man- 
agement having the Bible in its schools 
as well as any other book; but what 
they do in Massachusetts we should do 
here, by saying, as a fundamental prin- 
ciple, no book shall be admitted into the 
common school which favours the pecu- 
liar doctrines of any Christian sect. 
Well, now, with a people so jealous of 
their religious independenceas the people 
of Massachusetts are, what they had 
been able to do surely we can do in 
England. They had the same battle to 
go through there that we have. In 
Massachusetts, originally, they taught the 
Catechism in their schools, which had 
been taken there by the Pilgrim Fathers 
when they left England, and who carried 
with them as much intolerance almost as 
they left behind; but another system 
now prevails, and with the greatest pos- 
sible advantage. 

Practically, I believe that system will 
work as well in this country as it does 
in Massachusetts; and if the system pro- 
posed by my hon. Friend the Member 
for Oldham were carried out, I am 
persuaded that in ninety-nine out of a 
hundred of the parishes of England, 
nobody would object to the Bible being 
read in the schools, provided it were 
read without note or comment. In a 
vast proportion of these parishes there 
are no Roman Catholics; but I have 
that opinion of the good sense and 
rational conduct of men, that, if there 
were a very small minority—if there 
were a few families of Roman Catholics 
who objected to the reading of the 
Bible—the reading of it could be so 
adapted to ease see times as not to 
interfere with any one’s religious con- 
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viction, and in a way that would exclude 
nobody. 

I believe that when the system of free 
schools is adopted, such will be the 
estimation in which education will be 
held by the mass of the people, that it 
will not be easy to keep children from 
the schools. Where is the difficulty of 
our doing what has been done in 
Massachusetts? I will not be driven 
from that ground. Give me the Massa- 
chusetts plan. I declare my belief, that 
the mass of the people in Massachusetts 
are as superior in intelligence to the 
population of Kent, as the latter are to 
the people of Naples. I say this ad- 
visedly. I ask, then, why we cannot 
have this system in England? Will 
you tell me it is on account of the 
Established Church? Why, surely, 
having an Established Church with a 
very rich endowment, which supplies a 
clergyman to every parish, and the 
means of religious instruction to the 
mass of the people—for the mass of the 
people has religious instruction without 
paying a farthing for it in the rural 
parishes—will you tell me, having this 
advantage, you could not maintain your 
ground against another people, who 
have left religion to voluntary effort, 
and who have endowed their secular 
schools ? 

Now, there has been an objection 
made that this scheme is intended to 
supersede existing school-rooms; it has 
been assumed that the plan of my hon. 
Friend (Mr. W. J. Fox) must necessarily 
throw to waste all existing schools be- 
longing to places of worship. I see no 
necessity for that at all. I consider 
that we may make use of the existing 
school-rooms, as well for this system as 
for any other, and I never contemplated 
such a waste as to render useless existing 
school-rooms, The hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Solicitor-General has 
told us, and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for Home Affairs 
is of the same opinion, that if we adopt 
this plan of secular education we shall 
shut up all the other schools. That is 
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an admission, by the way, that we are 
going to establish something better than 
the old system. But they went further, 
and said, when we shut up the schools 
we shall deprive the people of religi- 
ous education, because the great bulk of 
the people get no religious instruction 
now, except what they get in their 
schools. 

When my hon. Friend the Member 
for Tavistock (Mr. Trelawny) ejaculated, 
‘What are the clergy doing?’ I thought 
that was a natural exclamation. We 
pay 5,000,000/. or 6,000,000/. a year to 
the clergy, and it is rather a bold thing 
for a devotee of the Church to say, if 
the children do not get religious training 
in the schools, they will get no religious 
training at all. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Solicitor-General, when 
he answered that ejaculation of the hon. 
Member for Tavistock, turned immedi- 
ately to the manufacturing hives, where, 
from increase of population, hesays, there 
is much ignorance. I beg the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s pardon; but the 
great mass of ignorance is not in the 
manufacturing towns but in the rural 
districts. I admit, indeed, that there is 
much ignorance in the manufacturing 
districts, but it is because the surplus 
population of the agricultural districts 
go to the manufacturing districts. I do 
not blame the clergy for being the cause 
of that ignorance in secular matters, 
although I think there is a great deal to 
be said as to the duty of the clergy to 
see that all persons in their parishes can 
read, inasmuch as I cannot see how a 
person can be a Protestant at all, who 
cannot read; yet I do not attempt to 
fasten upon the clergy all the responsi- 
bility for the ignorance that exists in the 
country parishes. I know that in many 
districts they have undertaken more 
than any one else for the cause of 
education, and I know that they find 
great difficulty in maintaining their 
schools by voluntary efforts in some 
places. In many rural parishes, three- 
fourths of the land is owned by absentees, 
and the clergy have very little chance of 
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getting support from absentee landed 
proprietors. 

How, then, are we to raise the funds 
to maintain the schools? I want a plan 
by which, for the purposes of secular 
education, a parish would be able to 
rate property. Let property be rated, 
and each proprietor, whether he were 
an absentee or resident, would contribute 
towards the education of the people. I 
am firmly convinced that money cannot 
be better applied in any of the small 
rural parishes than in providing good 
secular education. By such an educa- 
tion, the people will gain self-reliance 
and self-respect. Let them be taught a 
little geography; let them learn what is 
going on in other parts of the world— 
what, for example, is the rate of wages 
in the Colonies—and they will not then 
rot in parishes where they are a burden 
on the poor-rates. 80/. or 100/. a year 
laid out on education in a rural parish 
will do more to keep down the poor- 
rates, and to prevent crime, than the 
same amount expended in any other 
way. 

I cannot help expressing the great 
gratification which I feel at the difference 
between the tone of the discussion this 
evening, and the tone of the debate last 
year. For my own part, I must say 
that there is no other subject on which 
I feel so tolerant towards everybody as 
I do on this subject of education. If I 
see the Government doing something—I 
care not how—I am grateful for it. If 
I see hon. Gentlemen opposite—whether 
High Church or Low Church—trying 
to secure for the people a better educa- 
tion, I thank them. I see the enormous 
difficulty of taking any combined step, 
owing to the religious element, which 
always stands in the way. If ever there 
be a time, however, when it is necessary 
for parties to combine in a system of 
secular education, apart from religious 
sects, the present is such a time; for no 
one can deny that never before was 
there so much strife and disunion 
amongst different religious bodies. The 
hon. Member for Stockport (Mr. Heald) 
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belongs to a religious community which 
is torn in twain. Is there to be one set 
of schools for the reformed, and another 
for the old Wesleyans? As a matter of 
economy—as a matter of charity, good- 
will, and kindness—let us all try to get 
on neutral ground; let us try to do so, 
not only on account of the good which 
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will thus be done to the mass of the 
people of this country, who will never 
be educated under any other system, 
but in order that we may have an 
opportunity of meeting, as it were, out 
of the pale of those religious strifes 
which are now more threatening than 
ever. 
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{In 1851, two schemes, called respectively the National Public School Association, and 
the Manchester and Salford Scheme of Education, were recommended to the public, 
the latter being antagonistic to the former, and projected in rivalry of it. Mr. Cobden 
gave in his adhesion to the former plan, under which, in the face of religions differ- 
ences, it was advised that rate-supported schools should not be denominational.] 


WE are hardly arrived at that point 
in this great struggle in which we can 
venture to say that we will define what 
the particular kind of secular education 
shall be which shall be enjoyed in the 
schools which are to be erected or to be 
maintained out of the public rates. But 
when that time shall come, I am quite 
sure that a great deal of that knowledge 
appertaining to our own nature, and 
to our own design and object in this 
world, as described by our friend Mr. 
Combe, will undoubtedly form a part of 
the secular education of this country—as 
a part, and only a part of that education 
—combined, as it will be, with the 
religious instruction. But, gentlemen, 
we have yet to settle this question, — 
‘Shall we have any education at all in 
this country, such as is enjoyed in almost 
every other civilised country,—I mean 
an education supported by all, and free 
to all?’ Now, that is the question. I 
hold anything else but that to be short 
of the real end and object of this con- 
troversy. Shall there be a system of 
education supported by all, and common 
to all? Well, you are going to settle 
that question, as you have settled so 
many other important topics, in Man- 


chester. For I don’t conceal from 
myself, that upon the local contest in 
which you are now engaged, will depend 
the kind of education which is likely to 
be adopted in this country. 

The application which is about to be 
made to Parliament for a private bill 
embodying a scheme for giving to 
Manchester and Salford a local system 
of education, a system confined to those 
two boroughs, will, if it be adopted, I 
have no doubt in the world, be made a 
model for the adoption of all other 
localities similarly circumstanced —I 
mean, manufacturing districts and our 
great commercial centres ; and whatever 
may beadopted as the Act of Parliament 
for Manchester, will, as in the Municipal 
Corporations Act, become a general 
Act, under which other places may put 
themselves, just as they now apply for 
the benefit of a charter under the 
Municipal Corporations Act. I have no 
doubt of that; and therefore you are 
engaged in a struggle of vast importance, 
not only to yourselves, but to the whole 
community. Scotland, as Mr. Combe 
says, has its eyes upon you. The rest 
of the country is equally interested in 
what you are now doing. 
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I do not want the National Public 
School Association to think that at 
present their important duties lie else- 
where. Their duties lie here at home ; 
and my opinion is, that if their exertions 
are not centred here, in Manchester and 
Salford, we shall fail to do our duty in 
this crisis of this controversy. Now, 
what is the question at issue between 
the National Public School Association, 
which would apply their scheme to 
Manchester and Salford, and the Man- 
chester and Salford Association, which 
applies merely for a local bill? Why, I 
think the whole difference between you 
may be traced to that long-standing and 
almost sole difficulty in the way of a 
national system of education in this 
country—I mean the religious difficulty. 
The real question which you are now 
disputing is this—shall the education be 
one in which the secular shall be separate 
from the religious element, or shall it be 
one where the teacher in your schools 
shall be paid out of a public rate to 
teach all kinds of religion, at the expense 
of all sorts of people? That is the sole 
difference—I mean, that is the source of 
all your differences; because, if you 
removed the religious difficulty, I do not 
think that people in Manchester would 
be at all disputing as to whether there 
should be more or less of self-govern- 
ment in your scheme. I believe that 
the members of the Manchester and 
Salford Scheme Association would be 
just as much inclined to preserve the 
municipal self-government of Manchester 
as you would be; but they remove a 
part of the administration, and control, 
and discretion, in their school business 
to London, simply and solely because 
they think by that they are going to 
escape the religious difficulty which lies 
in their way. And it is not a question 
of whether the school-rooms that are 
now in existence shall be used for giving 
both secular and religious instruction, 
because by the plan which has been 
adopted by this society at a Conference 
which met this morning, it is now the 
tule of this society, —it is a plan which 
we propose to adopt as a part of our 
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bill for Parliament, that all schools 
belonging toseparate churches or chapels 
which may be disposed to give education, 
subject to inspection, insuring that the 
secular instruction shall be good in 
quality, may receive payment per head for 
all the scholars educated in those schools, 
just in the same way as it is proposed 
in the Manchester and Salford plan, only 
there is a stipulation, there is asafeguard, 
that there shall be no payment made to 
those teachers for religious instruction ; 
that the religious instruction shall be 
given apart, and at separate times ; and 
that it be distinctly understood, that out 
of the public rates there shall be no 
payment made for instruction in religion. 

Well, then, let it no longer be said 
that, by the plan which we propose, we 
are going to sacrifice the existing schools. 
We propose to take authority for buying 
existing schools, or for renting existing 
schools; and we now propose, in ad- 
dition, by the resolution of this morning, 
to do precisely what the Manchester and 
Salford Society proposes to do,—that is, 
to pay for the instruction of children in 
secular knowledge, in all schools be- 
longing to the churches or chapels where 
they may be disposed to give us the 
guarantee by inspection that they are 
giving a proper secular education. The 
question between this association and 
the rival association is simply reduced to 
this: — they insist that in all schools 
religious education shall be given at the 
expense of the whole community. That 
involves one or two difficulties and ob- 
jections, which I think are insuperable. 
In the first place, what a reflection it is 
upon the office of religious teacher ;— 
they say, ‘ We will make schoolmasters 
the teachers of religion.’ Do they pro- 
pose that schoolmasters shall graduate 
in a course of divinity in order to be 
qualified for that instruction? Why, 
how they discount and degrade their 
own profession, in making a school- 
master, who is never taught divinity at 
all, on equality with clergymen, and 
calling upon him to give religious in- 
struction! But it involves a greater 
difficulty than that; and here is my 
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objection to the principle which requires 
absolutely and without exception that 
religious instruction is to be given in the 
school. It involves this grand and 
insuperable difficulty and injustice, — 
that by these means you exclude from 
those schools many of those whose 
parents have been rated to the mainten- 
ance of those schools. 

Now, in the first place, I find in the 
local bill, as drawn up here, that in all 
schools which are to be built out of the 
rate levied upon all the property of this 
borough, the reading of the Holy Scrip- 
tures in the authorised version shall be 
a part of the daily instruction of the 
scholars. Everybody will remember 
that I took my stand against the ex- 
clusion of the Bible from any schools, 
when we were settling our points of faith 
as a secular association. I said, ‘I 
never will be a party to any scheme that 
attempts to lay down in an Act of 
Parliament this monstrous, arrogant, 
and dictatorial doctrine—that a parish 
or community shall not, if it please, 
introduce the Bible into its schools.’ I 
made my stand against that, and said I 
never would put my hand to any such 
doctrine ; but at the same time, I am 
just as prepared to take my stand against 
any system which levies taxes upon Jews 
and Roman Catholics, which sends the 
tax-gatherer round to their houses, and 
calls upon them to contribute to the 
school-rate, and then insert a clause 
like that which says they and their 
children shall enjoy no advantage from 
those schools. 

Now, I ask those gentlemen, have 
they any scheme by which they propose 
to exempt these parties from paying the 
taxes, whom they exclude by this clause 
in their bill? Well, then, I ask them if 
they are prepared to carry us back, not 
only into a worse state of intolerance 
and bigotry than any that exists on the 
Continent of Europe at the present time 
in any Protestant country, but actually 
to the times when, in towns like Frank- 
fort in olden times, Jews were shut up 
and set apart in the town, and made to 
live in certain streets, and be locked up 
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at home at night long before Christians 
were required to be in their domiciles! 
Why, it is a worse treatment to the Jews 
than they received in those countries 
where they were thus persecuted. You 
educate Christians out of Jewish money, 
and you deny them the right of having 
education themselves for their own chil- 
dren. What would be said,—now just 
put a parallel case,—if, after levying a 
rate for lighting the town and supplying 
it with water, you compelled the Jews 
to live in some street by themselves, 
where there was neither a gas-lamp nor 
yet a water-pipe carried? And I won’t 
say merely the Jews, but the Roman 
Catholics ; because you absolutely pro- 
hibit the Roman Catholic from entering 
those schools, if you mean what you say 
in the clause of this bill. You say, ‘the 
authorised version of the Bible,’ nine 
hundred and ninety-nine thousand parts 
of which are verbatim the same as in the 
Roman Catholic version ; but it contains 
two or three passages, in which I never 
yet could perceive any very material dif- 
ference of meaning, and by retaining 
those passages, by making that the test, 
and thereby striking at a point of con- 
science in those who object to that 
version of the Bible, you prohibit them 
as much as though you put a policeman 
at the door, and said, ‘No Roman 
Catholic shall enter here.’ Well, I say 
it is impossible that such a thing as that 
can continue permanently to be a recog- 
nised state of things in a country that 
asserts in the slightest degree that it is 
under the government of just principles. 

And now, where is the difficulty of our 
opponents agreeing to our own terms? 
Where’s the difficulty of the friends of 
the other society joining in the principle 
which is now enunciated by this society ? 
They insist upon making the schools 
doctrinal and denominational, but at the 
same time they have so far receded from 
the stand which the Church formerly 
made, that they will allow a scholar to 
enter other schools and be exempted 
from the doctrinal teaching of those 
schools, provided he carries a written 
request from his parents to be so exempt. 
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So far, they go a great way towards 
recognising our principle, that secular 
education may be given apart from 
religious instruction, inasmuch as those 
children who are allowed to carry in 
their pockets a pass by which they are 
exempt from this religious teaching, at 
all events are placed very nearly in the 
position in which we would place all our 
schools ; and therefore, in point of fact, 
they recognise the principle which we 
advocate, with this exception, that they 
require absolutely that the Bible—the 
authorised version of the Bible—shall be 
read daily in all their schools. Now, I do 
hope that the authors of the Manchester 
and Salford School Society will address 
themselves to-morrow to that question, 
and see whether they cannot move one 
step farther, and abstain from the attempt 
to inflict injustice and wrong upon a 
large section, and that the most necessi- 
tous part of the community, by attempt- 
ing to make them read that which, if 
they did read, they could only do it with 
hypocrisy ; and, therefore, by practising 
that hypocrisy for the sake of getting 
education, certainly could not, in the 
eyes of any rational being in the world, 
become more just or more moral by the 
process. 

Well, gentlemen, there’s the posi- 
tion in which we stand, or, rather, you 
stand, in Manchester. I have stated the 
amount of difference between your two 
schemes, which will next session come 
before Parliament. Were I now living 
in Manchester, I should address myself 
solely to the question, for the present, at 
least, as it affects these localities ; be- 
cause, I repeat to you, whatever is done 
in Parliament the next session will, in my 
opinion, act very much as a model for a 

reat part of the kingdom ; and, there- 
ore, it is your business. We shall have 
only that strength in Parliament to deal 
with these two topics which you give us 
by your support out of doors. It is for 
ou to decide which of these two plans 
shall be adopted ; but sorry I am to see 
that a great portion of those who I 
thought were, above all others, vitally 
concerned in this question,—I mean the 
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dissenting bodies, —- have stood aloot 
from this controversy under the most vain 
and delusive ideas that ever possessed 
human beings,—that this was not a ques- 
tion solely as to one or another scheme, 
but because they are under the impression 
that there is a possibility in this country 
of going back tono scheme at all. How 
men moving in society can be at all under 
the delusion that there is a doubt about 
such a subject, I cannot imagine. If 
there is one point upon which this great 
community, I think, has more made up 
its mind than another, it is in adopting 
some system of combined action tor 
public education, under the sanction of 
Government, through local rates and 
local management, as far as possible. 
There’s no doubt but that is determined 
on by the great mass of the community ; 
and however any body in sincerity, which 
is so involved in this question as the dis- 
senting body is, can be moving about 
the country and trying to advocate or 
plead for thatimpossible cause—no public 
education at all—passes my comprehen- 
sion. I believe them to be sincere, I 
cannot doubt they are sincere; but if 
they were really aiming at playing the 
game of that party which they have al- 
ways considered inimical to their religious 
interests and their religious freedom, they 
could not have taken a more effectual 
course than they have been during the 
last twelvemonth, by ignoring the exist- 
ence, almost, of this National School 
Society, and detaching themselves from 
that side of the question in which I should 
have thought, at all events, looking upon 
their principles as they avow them them- 
selves, they were more interested than 
any part of the community. 

Now, I speak with some degree of 
feeling on this subject, because I have 
taken to this secular school association 
simply and purely, as I have avowed 
again and again, because I thought there 
was a great act of injustice perpetrated 
upon Dissenters. I thought they were 
going to be wronged by another system 
which they regarded as a system of en- 
dowments. I have again and again said, 
that as one who every Sunday take my 
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children to a parish church, and therefore 
am living, as it were, upon endowments, 
I could not plead for myself that I had 
those conscientious scruples which I was 
told and believed the Dissenters had. I 
took up this secular system, because I 
thought, while it did no injustice to the 
Church, that it did justice to Dissenters. 
I find the great body of Dissenters not 
only holding aloof, but some of them,— 
Dr. Halley, for instance, and his friends, 
and the great organ of their party, the 
Banner,—stating that if driven to take 
one or the other, they will take the 
Church system. Do they understand 
their own principles? Have I done 
right in believing what they have told 
me of their principles,—that they shun 
the system of endowments? I was ad- 
vocating the American system of educa- 
tion, because I knew there, in America, 
it was applied to the satisfaction of those 
descendants of the Nonconformists who 
have not forgotten their principles, and 
where we know the system works with- 
out injury to the rights of conscience of 
any individual in the country. I speak 
thus emphatically upon this subject, be- 
cause I don’t hesitate to say, I am for 
the education of the people. I believe 
the great mass of the people take less 
interest in this sectarian squabbling than 
many others of us are apt to imagine. 
The great mass of the people want edu- 
cation for their children; they are sick 
to death of these obstacles you throw in 
their way. I believe that when our ex- 
tended franchise throws more power into 
the hands of the multitude, you will see 
that what I say is true,—that there’s a 
feeling for national education which will 
sweep away all these cobwebs with 
which you attempt to blind the great 
mass of the people; and feeling this, and 
having done my best to do justice to all 
parties in the matter, I say now, empha- 
tically, ‘I vote for education ; I’ll support 
education ; I’ll do the best I can for 
Dissenters ;? but I'll never oppose a 
system of education, which promises to 
give to the mass of the people an oppor- 
tunity of raising themselves in life, and 
oenefiting their children, by having a 
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share in its advantages, which, as Mr. 
Combe says, those alone above them have 
hitherto enjoyed. I don’t, therefore, 
profess to come here to oppose the local 
plan. I believe, if that plan be adopted, 
it won’t remain where it is. 

I believe, if we once get a system of 
free schools, the spirit of a free-school 
system will very soon possess itself of the 
minds of the people; that it will be found 
here, what it has been found in Ireland, 
under a far severer pressure and test than 
it ever can have in this country ; it is 
superior in its strength to almost all other 
influences ; and I believe, if we once 
establish a system of free schools sup- 
ported by rates in this country, it won’t 
be long that you who pay rates here in 
Manchester will allow either Roman 
Catholics or Jews to be excluded from 
the benefits of those rates. 

I won’t go into the question of how 
far the people of this country want 
education. Go and inquire amongst 
the people themselves. Go and ask 
the agricultural labourer at his plough ; 
test the amount of thought and capacity 
that that man has had by instruction 
imparted to him; ask him where the 
guano he’s dealing with as a manure, 
day after day, comes from: he has no 
idea. He never heard such a subject 
suggested. Ask him whose land it is 
he’s working upon. He can tell you the 
farmer’s name, because the farmer pays 
his wages ; but ask him who his landlord 
is ;—ten to one hehas never thought of it ; 
because in England, from want of educa- 
tion, and training the mind tothought and 
reflection, such men don’t learn to note 
cause of any kind. Ask him the geo- 
graphy of the next parish. As for the 
geography of the world, he can’t tell you 
whether America is in France or in 
Spain. It is unquestionably true, and 
cannot be denied by any one that has 
travelled, that we are the worst educated 
people of any Protestant country in any 
part ofthe earth. Mr. Combe hasborne 
witness to this; Mr. Baines has borne 
witness; and I challenge denial on 
personal investigation. Is that a safe 
state of things to be left in? They 
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tell us that voluntaryism has worked 
well. I say weare the only people that 
have had voluntaryism, and we are 
behind all the world. What do they 
say in America? Hear what Mr. Daniel 
Webster said, in a speech delivered at 
an open-air meeting the other day, in 
Washington :— 


‘The population of the United States is 
23,000,000. Now take the map of the 
Continent of Europe, and spread it out 
before you. Take your scale and your 
dividers, and lay off any one area in any 
shape you please, a triangle, a circle, a 
parallelogram, or a trapezoid, and of an 
extent that shall contain 150,000,000 of 
people, and there will be found within the 
United States more persons who do habi- 
tually read and write than can be embraced 
within the lines of your demarcation.’ 


But inthe United States they don’t trust 
to voluntaryism. They make use of their 
parochial and their municipal organis- 
ation to secure a systein of schools free 
to all, paid for by all, and not a sys- 
tem of schools merely for that class of 
destitute people to whom Mr. Baines 
has alluded. The New England schools 
have so grown and improved, that they 
have taken in by degrees from one class 
to another, from one grade to another, 
till now, in many parts of New England, 
you find no private schools at all. All 
classes are educated at the common 
public schools. 

Itis my firm belief that, in this country, 
a system of schools once established, 
paid for by all, would very soon here— 
as, in fact, we have seen in the case of 
the King’s Sombourn school, conducted 
so admirably by the Rev. Mr. Dawes— 
be found to go on so, that, by degrees, 
the small farmer’s son would be sitting 
by the labourer’s son; and as you 
improved still more in your system of 
education, the small farmer’s son would 
be coming and taking his seat by the 
side of the rich farmer’s son. I have no 
doubt in the world that would be the 
case, because by combination—by co- 
operation— you would have a better 
system of schools than you could have 
anywhere else; and therefore I don’t 
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look to a system of free schools as one 
of charity for the great mass of the 
people, —I mean for the poorest people. 
One of the benefits we should derive 
from common schools would be, that it 
would cause that greater intermixture 
and blending of society that would arise 
from the middle and working classes 
sending their children to one common 
school, where they would become more 
familiarised in their common views, and 
tastes, and habits, and the boys would 
be brought up in genial sympathies and 
more intercourse than that which prevails 
at present in this country. I do not 
argue with those gentlemen who tell us 
that the voluntary system has answered ; 
I don’t argue with them. I say, ‘Go 
into the highways, and byways, and 
inquire for yourselves if it answers.’ 

I don’t think it is safe for us as a 
nation to be the most ignorant Protestant 
people on the face of the earth. This is 
a period in the world’s history when the 
very security, the trade, and the progress 
of a nation, depend, not so much on the 
contest of arms, as on the rivalry in 
science and the arts, which must spring 
from education. Even lately, we have 
been inviting all the world to a great 
competition. Did any reflecting man 
walk through the Great Exhibition with- 
out feeling that we were apt to bea little 
under a delusion as to the quality of men 
in other parts of the world, and their 
capacity to create those articles of utility 
of which we are apt to think sometimes 
we possess a monopoly of production in 
this country? Did nobody feel somewhat 
struck at the vast superiority of the 
French in articles of taste and delicate 
manipulation ; and were we not equally 
struck to find ourselves so closely trod 
on the heels in everything that relates to 
themore rude utilities of life, in American 
productions, where we found ourselves 
beaten in shipbuilding, in locks, pistols, 
and many other things we had to show? 
Did it not make Englishmen feel that 
they had to look about them? And how 


| will you be able to rally, how will you 


attain to further improvement in arts 
and manufactures but by improving the 
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education of your people? I don’t think 
we can wait. And this is a reason why 
I am tired to death of this sectarian 
quarrel, which is preventing the people 
from being educated : year after year is 
passing away, and the time we are losing 
is not to be recalled. Why, it has been 
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our public records, that the poor people 
don’t send their children to school, upon 
an average, more than two or three 
years, and in some cases not more than 
ten months. 

Well, we have passed over two or 
three years in this sectarian strife, in 
which we prevent the people from having 
education as they have in America, by 
a system of common schools, and whilst 
we are doing so a generation, a section 
of the community, passes into mature 
life without any education at all. One 
great wave of humanity passes on, and 
we never get a reflux of the tide, we 
never have a chance of giving these 
people an education. We cannot wait! 
I hope the people of Manchester will 
rouse themselves to a consideration of 
the danger and difficulty of this matter. 
I hope you, who have gained so many 
victories in other things, will find your- 
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| selves called upon to exert yourselves, 
| not only for your own benefit, but for 
the benefit of the people at large, I 
augur well from the large meeting I see 
here to-night; I augur from it that you 
take an interest in this question. I am 
told that a still larger meeting is to take 
place to-morrow, on this subject. All 
this augurs well of the interest you take 
in this question. If Manchester men 
will direct their minds to this question 
perseveringly and energetically, and if 
you consider that in this case, as in a 
former struggle, you are fighting the 
battle, not only for England, but, in 
some degree, for the whole civilised 
world, I have no doubt you will present 
such a case to the House of Commons 
next session, that we shall be relieved 
from any doubt or difficulty as to the 
course we shall have to pursue. Send 
up your petitions for what you conceive 
to be the right measure for Manchester 
and Salford ; give us your support, and 
your Members, I have no doubt, will 
do their duty in this matter, and most 
happy I shall be to be found alongside 
of them in that which is found to be 
necessary. 


PED UC AMON, 
IV. 


BARNSLEY, OCTOBER 25, 1853. 


{Mr. Cobden made the following Speech in the Hall of the Mechanics’ Institute at 
Barnsley. During the time that he sat for the West Riding, it was his custom to 
deliver addresses at the principal towns within that division of the county.] 


THE details we have heard of the 
early difficulties and infant struggles of 
this association are only just those trials 
which we are all liable to encounter in 
every good and great work which we 
undertake; and I should not consider a 
good worth possessing, unless it were 
deserving of those efforts which are 
required to make such an institution as 
this prosper. I remember the time when 
the first mechanics’ institutions were 
launched under the auspices of Dr. 
Birkbeck — a man whose name can 
never be held in too high reverence for 
disinterestedness and truly Christian 
patriotism, and his honoured colleagues, 
Lord Brougham and others. I remember 
when they launched the first mechanics’ 
institutions. They were intended not so 
much as schools in themselves, but as 
something to supply the defects of early 
education to that class which in former 
times had not had an opportunity of 
receiving such education; for you must 
remember that Dr. Birkbeck and others 
were the strenuous advocates of a better 
system of education for the young, and 
the mechanics’ institutions were, to a 
large extent, something devised as a 
resource for those who had not had any 
opportunities for early education. Such 


being the case, in order to carry out the 
object of the founders of these institu- 
tions, it is not enough for you to draw 
together a large number of members in 
your lecture-room or your library, or to 
collect books in your library; these 
things could have been obtained, pro- 
bably, in a less convenient way before 
mechanics’ institutions were created; but 
one of the primary objects of mechanics’ 
institutions was to enable young men, 
feeling themselves deficient in some 
particular branch of knowledge, to join 
a society where they could have the 
opportunity of repairing such a de- 
ficiency. For this purpose it has been 
customary, in all good mechanics’ in- 
stitutions, to establish classes—classes 
for different branches of study, which 
young men, or men of middle age, or 
even old men, could join, and find that 
particular knowledge they were in quest 
of. Now, I believe your institution has 
not such classes. I don’t mean to men- 
tion it as a reproach, because you have 
had so many difficulties to fight against, 
that I did not expect you could get over 
all these things at once; but, having 
surmounted so many difficulties, and 
placed your institution, as I cannot but 
hope, on a firm basis, —for an institution 
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which has grown under so many diffi- 
culties must have a firm basis,—you 
must determine that it shall be—what 
all mechanics’ institutions were intended 
to be—a means of instruction to the 
neglected adult population. I think, 
too, you must have classes—classes for 
teaching arithmetic, geography, draw- 
ing; and even chemistry is not too much 
to aspire to. You must have also—and 
I hope you will—a class for French. 
Now, there has been an allusion to 
one branch of study which particularly 
interests the manufacturers of this dis- 
trict—I mean drawing and designing. 
I think I have heard the gentleman 
who last spoke say that there was no 
drawing-master in Barnsley; that you 
must have an itinerant drawing-master, 
who, located at Sheffield, must have 
his circuit, radiating from that town, 
and who must pay occasional visits to 
Barnsley. If I were a Barnsley manu- 
facturer, and dealt in figured damask 
linens, I should beg and entreat the 
reporter not to let that fact get out ; don’t 
let the world know that Dunfermline 
has got all the designs. I am told, for 
I am very curious in inquiring anything 
about the art of design, inasmuch as my 
own business was very much connected 
with that art,—I have been told, I say, 
in consequence of inquiries I have made 
since I arrived here, that your damask 
linens—the patterns of those damask 
linens which we all so much admire, are 
made by the weavers themselves; that 
the patterns are designed by the labourer 
who weaves the cloth; and that he, so 
far from having had any instruction in 
the art of designing, has been living in 
a town where there is no drawing- 
master. Now, I take it as a proof that 
you have a talent for drawing among 
you; that you have had a body of men 
brought up as weavers, who have been 
able to make patterns for you; but I 
say to the capitalists, ‘You are not 
doing justice to ‘that mechanic, if you 
are only going to give him a ninth ora 
tenth part of a drawing-master. You 
must let it go forth from this moment— 
and I hope my friend on the left (Mr. 
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Harvey), who is interested in the matter, 
will rise before the conclusion of these 
proceedings and declare it—that another 
month shall not elapse before steps are 
taken to insure the presence of a draw- 
ing-master in Barnsley; and that all 
those ingenious young weavers who are 
able to put together a damask pattern 
shall be so circumstanced as to be able 
to learn something of the art of design 
from a practical teacher before we meet 
here again. 

I say, then, that one of your classes 
must be a drawing-class; and in this 
respect you will be aided by the Govern- 
ment in a way which I think it is 
perfectly legitimate for a Government 
to aid—I mean this, you will be sup- 
plied by the Board of Trade with the 
best possible models, both of sculpture 
and drawing. Iam an advocate so far 
for centralisation, that I will at all times 
sanction and applaud a Government 
which draws to one centre the best 
designs and models for drawing and 
sculpture, and then multiplies those 
designs and models in the cheapest 
possible way, with a view to their diffu- 
sion among the general public. I rather 
think you have already been to the 
Board of Trade, and got something in 
the way of models, or something of that 
kind; and, if you have, I suppose you 
are going to make some use of them; 
but you can’t make any use of them 
unless you have got classes; and I will 
undertake, on behalf of this meeting 
and the intelligent manufacturers of 
Barnsley, to say, that it is intended to 
connect with this institution a drawing- 
class, and that a drawing-master shall 
be appointed who will be capable of 
giving efficient instruction. 

With regard to other branches—take, 
for instance, a class for arithmetic—I 
would ask, how many young men are 
there who may be sitting at their looms 
with the best of heads upon their 
shoulders—phrenologically speaking— 
but who, from some circumstances not 
under their control, had no opportunity 
of cultivating those heads when children? 
And yet such young men feel within 
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them a capacity to fill any station of life, 
if they had only had the necessary 
education to enable them to rise in 
society. The first thing such young 
men require, if they are to do anything 
in the way of business, is to learn some- 
thing of arithmetic; but in your insti- 
tution how is a young man to learn the 
“rule of three, or obtain any know- 
ledge of arithmetic? It is necessary, 
therefore, that you should havea master. 
I don’t mean a stipendiary master, for I 
hope you will find independent, public- 
spirited men enough in Barnsley who 
will begin and initiate the necessary 
classes in connection with your institu- 
tions ; and that you will not only have 
drawing and arithmetic classes, but also 
a French class ; for, now that French is 
very generally spoken, a knowledge of 
it is necessary to enable you to enter 
into communication with a large portion 
of the public, and there is no reason 
why you in Barnsley should not be able 
to do this as well as others. It is the 
object of mechanics’ institutions to bring 
those branches of knowledge within the 
reach of adult mechanics and. labouring 
men in all the towns of the kingdom. 
Now, Barnsley is of such a size, that it 
ought to be ableto maintain a mechanics’ 
institution of such a magnitude as to 
support all these classes. I am aware 
it is difficult in a small town to do this ; 
but here you have a population of from 
14,000 to 15,000 in Barnsley and the 
neighbourhood, and I must say that 
250 members are not enough for a 
population of such magnitude. You 
must double that before we have another 
anniversary. Let every member try to 
find another member, and then the 
thing is done. Your terms are Ios. a 
year. How in the world can anybody 
buy amusement, or gratification, or 
enlightenment, cheaper than at 10s. a 
year? And I would say to the members 
who already belong to the institution, 
you have a particular motive in trying 
to add to your numbers. You have a 
large lecture theatre, a reading-room, 
and library y and I venture to say, if 
you double your numbers, you may still 
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comfortably accommodate yourselves in 
your lecture-hall, reading-room, and 
library, while your fixed expenses remain 
the same. If your income at the present 
is 130/. a year, your fixed charges will 
be from 70/. to 80/., leaving you not 
more than 50/. for the purposes of 
lectures, purchasing newspapers, and 
such-like things. Your current expenses 
must be going on, whether you have 
few or many members ; and, therefore, 
by increasing your numbers, the ad- 
ditional subscriptions you get will be so 
much gain in the way of providing edu- 
cation, and increased attraction in your 
institution. 

I think you ought also to try to 
establish a school in connection with 
this institution. That is one of the most 
useful of the adjuncts of the Huddersfield 
and other mechanics’ institutions. I 
would recommend you to endeavour to 
connect a school with this institution, as 
a feeder to it, for it is by means of 
schools that you are to get members. 
If, in consequence of the advice given 
by our friend, Mr. Wilderspin, twenty 
years ago, there had been an infant- 
school established in every village, you 
would not have wanted customers for 
your mechanics’ institutions; they would 
have grown up around you. And this 
brings me to the question — leaving 
for a moment this institution — what 
were these institutions established for ? 
Not as a system of education, but 
to supplement the want of education, 
and we want the education still which 
we wanted when these institutions were 
founded. I know that it is made a 
vexed question, and to some extent a 
party question. I never regarded it as a 
party question. I don’t care through 
what it comes. Give me voluntary 
education, or State education — but 
education I want. I cannot accept 
statistics to prove the number of people 
who attend schools—to prove that the 
people are educated, because I cannot 
shut my eyes to what is evident to my 
senses, — that the people are not edu- 
cated, —that they are not being educated. 
I was talking only yesterday with a 
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merchant in Manchester, who told me 
that he had attended at the swearing-in 
of the militia in one of the largest manu- 
facturing towns of England, and that 
not one-half of those sworn in could 
read, and not one-third could sign their 
names. Now, without wishing to utter 
any fanatical opinion with regard to the 
Peace question, I must say, with all 
sincerity, I think it would have been 
much better to hand these young men 
over to the schoolmaster rather than to 
the drill-sergeant; for I think the safety 
of this country would be more promoted 
by teaching them to read and write than 
by teaching them to face-about-right 
rightly. 

I was talking this subject over to an 
old friend of mine at Preston, and he 
said, ‘I attended the coroner one day 
last week at an inquest. There were 
thirteen jurymen; five signed their 
names, and eight made their mark.’ 
Can I shut my eyes to what is going on 
around us? JI cannot; and, therefore, I 
say, we are not an educated people ; 
and I say it is our duty, and our safety 
calls upon us, to see that the people are 
educated; and I know of no place more 
fitting to discuss this subject than in 
such a meeting as this, because I take it 
for granted you are all interested in it. 
You all admit the deficiency of juvenile 
instruction, or you would not have at- 
tended to the defective adult education. 
We are not an educated people, and I 
have no hesitation in asserting that, in 
point of school learning, the mass of the 
English people are the least instructed 
of any Protestant community in the 
world. I say that deliberately. I re- 
member quite well, at the time of the 
Hungarian emigration into this country 
after the revolution, a very distinguished 
minister or religious teacher of Hungary 
was talking to me on the subject of our 
education, and I told him a large portion 
of our people could neither read nor 
write. He could not believe it, and 
said, ‘If it is true a large proportion of 
your people can neither read nor write, 
how do you maintain your constitutional 
franchises and your political liberties? 
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Why, it is evident to me that your 
institutions are rather ahead of your 
people, and that this self-government is 
only a habit with you.’ It is a habit, 
and we will cling to it and hold it; but 
I want a safer foundation. I want to 
have our self-government a habit of 
appreciation — something our people 
will be proud of, not simply a habit ; 
and there is no security unless it is 
based upon a wider intelligence of the 
people than we meet with at the present 
moment. It meets us at every turn— 
you can’t do anything in social reform 
but you are met with the question of 
education. Take the question of sanitary 
reform. Why do people live in bad 
cellars, surrounded by filth and disease? 
You may say it is their poverty, but 
their poverty comes as much from their 
ignorance as their vices; and their vices 
often spring from their ignorance. The 
great mass of the people don’t know 
what the sanitary laws are; they don’t 
know that ventilation is good for health; 
they don’t know that the miasma of an 
unscavenged street or impure alley is 
productive of cholera and disease. If they 
did know these things, people would 
take care they inhabited better houses; 
and if people were only more careful in 
their habits than they are, and husbanded 
their means, they might get into better 
houses. And when I hear persons 
advocate temperance, which I, as one 
of the most temperate men in the world, 
always like to hear advocated, I say the 
best way is to afford them some other 
occupation or recreation than that which 
is derived only through their senses— 
the best way is to give them education. 
If the working man is deprived of those 
recreations which consist of the intel- 
lectual and moral enjoyments that 
education and good training give, he 
naturally falls into the excitement of 
sensual indulgence, because excitement 
all human beings must have. Therefore, 
when you wish to make them more 
temperate, and secure moral and sanitary 
and social improvements among the 
working-classes, education, depend upon 
it, must be at the bottom of it all. 
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Gentlemen, I see in different parts of 
the country a great social quarrel going 
on between different classes of the com- 
munity. For instance, in the town of 
Preston, you have 20,000 to 30,000 per- 
sons out of work; and there is in that 
place not a chimney but is cold and 
cheerless — neither smoke nor steam 
cheering your eyes. Look at the desti- 
tution and misery caused by laying a 
town in this state for a month or six 
weeks. Why is this? I answer, it 
springs from ignorance. Not ignorance 
confined to one party in the dispute. It 
is ignorance on both sides, and deplor- 
able is its result. But do you suppose 
that when the world becomes more en- 
lightened, you will have such a scene as 
this,—of a whole community stopping 
its labours for a month or six weeks, and 
creating misery, immorality, and destitu- 
tion, that may not be removed for five or 
six years to come? When masters and 
men understand the principles upon 
which the rate of wages and profits de- 
pend, they will settle their matters and 
arrange their differences in a less bun- 
gling way than that which now brings so 
much misery upon all parties to the 
quarrel. Even now, however, we see 
great progress in this respect. I remem- 
ber the time when the cessation of labour 
by 25,000 persons would have led to 
riot and disturbance, and the calling out 
of the military. This is not to be seen 
now. We see passive resistance and 
firmness to an extent which, if they had 
policy and propriety at their back, would 
be highly desirable and most commend- 
able. But we shall probably live to see 
the time when another step will be taken 
onward. You will live to see the time 
when men will settle these matters, not 
by resorting to blind passion, by vituper- 
ation, and counter-vituperation— when 
the question of wages will be left to the 
master and man to arrange according to 
their own interest-- when the whole 
question of wages and the rate of wages 
will be settled just as quietly as you now 
see the price of any article fixed in the 
public market. I am not saying one 
word of the merits of either side upon 
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this question. Both parties think them- 
selves right, and both are, no doubt, 
right in attempting to get the best price 
they can, the one for his labour, and the 
other for his capital ; but if there were 
more intelligence upon this question—if 
the laws were better understood which 
decide finally and inexorably the relative 
value of labour as well as everything 
else, these matters would be settled 
without that hideous amount of suffering 
which I deplore to see accompanying 
these strikes and troubles in the manu- 
facturing districts. And when I say, 
gentlemen, that intelligence will put an 
end to these things, I am only saying 
that will be done here which has already 
been done in America. You cannot 
point to an instance in America, where 
people have more education than they 
have here, of the total cessation from 
labour of a whole community, of an 
entire town given over as a prey to des- 
titution. You cannot point out such an 
instance in America; neither will you 
see it in England, when that intelligence 
and enlightenment which these institu- 
tions are intended to promote shall be 
spread throughout our country. 

Well, this brings me back again to the 
point that we want schools—schools to 
teach people these principles—schools to 
teach people from their youth to take a 
calm and reasoning view of the things 
which affect their interest, and so to 
educate them, that they shall not allow 
others to lead them away by appeals to 
their passions. We shall never be safe 
as a manufacturing and mining commu- 
nity until a school invariably grows up 
along with every manufactory and at 
the mouth of every pit and mine in the 
kingdom. Now, I must here again allude 
to America. When I came through 
Manchester the other day, I found many 
of the most influential manufacturing 
capitalists talking very gravely upon a 
report which had reached them from a 
gentleman who was selected by the Go- 
vernment to go out to America, to make 
a report upon the Great Exhibition in 
New York. That gentleman was one of 
the most eminent of the mechanicians 
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and machine-makers of Manchester, em- 
ploying a very large number of work- 
people, renowned for the quality of his 
productions, and known in the scientific 
world, and whose scientific attainments 
were appreciated from the astronomer- 
royal downwards. He has been over to 
New York to report upon the progress 
of mechanics and mechanical arts in the 
United States. Well, he has returned. 
No report from him to the Government 
has, as yet, been published, and what he 
has to say specifically upon the subject 
will not be known until that report has 
been so made and published to the coun- 
try. But it has oozed out in Manchester 
among his neighbours, that he has found 
in America a degree of intelligence 
among the manufacturing operatives, 
and a state of things in the mechanical 
arts, which have convinced him that, if 
we are to hold our own—if we are not to 
fall back in the rear in the race of nations 
—we must educate our people, so as to 
put them upon a level with the more 
educated artisans of the United States. 
We shall all have an opportunity of 
judging of this matter when that report 
is issued; but sufficient has already 
oozed out among his neighbours to excite 
a great interest, and, J may say, some 
alarm. Well, 1 am delighted to find an 
intelligent man has been selected for this 
duty, for all the world will approve of 
the selection made, because the gentle- 
man alluded to was fully competent to 
the task ; and he has come back to tell 
us it is necessary to educate the people. 

I went to that country twenty years 
ago, and I published a record of my 
opinions. That was written in 1835, and 
I stated that England would be brought 
to the consciousness that it was to that 
country she would have to look with ap- 
prehension as to manufacturing rivalry; 
and now I am delighted that it should 
turn out as I have stated, that it has 
come from a quarter—from a person 
so well qualified to procure correct in- 
formation, that no one will question the 
truth of his report when it comes out. 
I say I am delighted, because I want 
England to know her danger, if there is 
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one. Napoleon used to say to those in 
communication with him, ‘If you have 
any bad news to tell me, awake me at 
any hour of the night, for good news 
will keep, but bad news I cannot know 
too soon,’ I say, then, I am delighted 
with this, for let but Englishmen know 
of a danger to face, and of a difficulty 
to surmount, and there is nothing within 
the compass of human capacity which 
they will not accomplish ; but the great 
misfortune is, that Englishmen are too 
much given up to and incrusted with 
their insular pride and prejudice, —a sort 
of Chinese notion of superiority, that they 
will not awaken up and use their eyes as 
to what is going on in other countries 
until it is too late. Iam glad, therefore, 
that this question is to be brought for- 
ward ; but why should America be better 
educated than England? Do you think 
that a new country, which has the wilder- 
ness tocultivate, primeval forests to level, 
roads to make, and every bridge and 
church to erect, —do you think that such 
a country is in a position to rival an old 
country, if that country will only do its 
duty to its people? No; an old country 
has greater advantages and facilities at 
command than a new one; and if you 
find a new country beating an old one in 
this matter, depend upon it, it is because 
of some fault in the old one. We don’t 
read in ancient Greece, when she sent 
forth her colonies, that they became the 
teachers of the mother country. No; 
Athens always remained the teacher of 
the whole world. Andit is a shame ifa 
new people, sent out from us only yester- 
day, is to be held up for our admiration 
and example, and this, too, in the matter 
of education. 

Now, Lhope that it won’t be said that 
there is anything in these remarks which 
is out of place in an assembly such as 
this. Weare all here, at all events, pre- 
sumed to feel an interest in the subject of 
education, and therefore anxious to pro- 
mote it. And I don’t despair even now. 
I should not despair of this country, if 
the people of this country would only 
resolve to do it, surpassing all the world 
in education in a generation or two. But 
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we must not refuse to adopt the improved 
machinery of other countries. We must 
not be like the Chinese with their junks, 
who refuse to build their ships after our 
improved model ; we must not refuse to 
adopt what we see in other countries if 
better than our own. If we see the 
Americans beating us in their spinning- 
jennies and in their sailing-boats, we 
adopt their improvements ; if they send 
over a yacht which beats ours, we send 
over and build one which will beat them ; 
if a man comes over and picks our locks, 
we may wonder how it is he makes better 
locks than we do, but we buy them ; 
and so it is in other matters of this kind. 
But, on the question of education, they 
have in the United States adopted a 
system which we in this country have 
not adopted, except in Scotland to some 
extent ; and what is so natural as that 
we should follow the same rule in this 
matter as we do in the manufacture of 
our machines for spinning cotton, and 
in the construction of our ships? I take 
it that, the result being in favour of 
American education, it proves that they 
have adopted better means than we have ; 
and, if we would rival them, we must 
not be ashamed to adopt their plan, if 
better than our own. ‘There is not any 
party, I believe, now opposed to educa- 
tion ; none who do not think that there 
is more danger from ignorance in our 
present artificial state than in education. 
Whatever our political predilections, 
there is not one who will not say—what- 
ever we are doomed to undergo, whether 
proceeding from a straitening of circum- 
stances, from a decline of our commerce, 
or from difficulties of a strictly political 
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character—whatever there may be in 
store for us of troubles and distresses— 
there is nobody but wjll say we had better 
have an educated people to meet them 
than have to encounter them with masses 
of ignorance and untrained passion ; for, 
after all, the masses of the people do 
govern in this country—they are called 
on in the last resort. Everyone must 
admit it is better to have an arbitrator 
who is trained to discuss reasons and to 
deduce facts from evidence—it is better 
to have minds of this sort to settle great 
national questions, than to refer such 
mighty interests to the arbitrament of 
ignorance and passion. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, if I have 
said too much on this subject to you, 
and to those elsewhere who may read 
what we are now saying, I must tell 
you that I feel so strongly uponit, that, 
when among a body of men met together 
in favour of education, I will not be re- 
sponsible for withholding my opinions in 
reference to the want of juvenile educa- 
tion, for it is not possible to compensate 
for the want of juvenile education by 
means of such institutions as this. We 
may by such means improve the educa- 
tion of the people, but we cannot have 
a really educated and safe community, 
unless we begin at the beginning by 
training the young. I can only say, 
whether you look at this question of 
education in the interest of morality or 
religion, as affecting the happiness, inter- 
est, or the welfare of society—in what- 
ever way you regard this question, you 
may depend upon it the very highest 
interests, the dignity, honour, and happi- 
ness of the people, are bound up with it. 
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IX, 


ABERDEEN, LorpD, why Lord Palmer- 
ston quitted his Government, 339; 
criticisms of Lord Palmerston on 
foreign policy of, 528. 

Absentee landlords, give but little 
assistance to education, 602. 

‘Abstract, true in the,’ absurdity of 
phrase, 42. 

Abstractions, out of place in Parliament, 
19. 

Accounts, ridiculous character of, from 
Government manufactories, 301. 

Acres, sluggish, superstitious reverence 
for owners of, 61. 

Adams, Mr., on blockade running and 
munitions of war, 351. 

Adderley, Mr., charged wrongly with a 
fallacy, 598. 

Addresses, annual, to constituencies, a 
good custom, 425. 

Administration, the Zersonnel of, carries 
on the Government, 309. 

Admiral, an, in the west of England 
hindered from voting, 567. 

Admirals, number of, in 1849, 244; 
have a habit of saying that French 
meditate invasion, 428, 

Admiralty, affairs of, deplorably mis- 
managed, 429; Board of, has a de- 
fective constitution, 430; worst of all 
Boards, 432; habit of, of building 
useless ships, 443. 

Advertisement of Austrian loan, criti- 
cised, 401. 

Advertisements, tax on, criticism on, 
201. 

Agents of loans, profits of, 401. 

Aggression, Papal, wide-spread agitation 
about, 532. 

Agitation, process by which to be carried 


out, 55; going on now (1844) not 
likely to be quieted, 87 ; against Corn- 
laws, character of, 211 ; what kind of, 
succeeds, 493; for education, com- 
mencement of, 597. 

Agitator, the speaker not intended for, 
202 ; dusky, on Ganges, his grievance, 


497. 

Agricultural Associations, what do they 
do for agriculture ? 113. 

Agricultural distress, how squires bid 
farmers meet it, 117 ; Select Commit- 
tee to inquire into, 133. 

Agricultural districts, chief abode of 
ignorance, 602. 

Agricultural interest, Corn-laws for 
benefit of, 23; depressed by cheap- 
ness, 34. 

Agricultural labourer, better off since 
Free-trade, 224; ignorance of, 608. 
Agricultural labourers, earn minimum of 
wages, 4; deplorable state of, 110; 
their consumption of manufactures, 
141; their position under Free-trade, 
205 ; why out of employment in cheap 

years, 208 ; condition of, 555. 

Agriculture, wants improving through- 
out, 86; if depressed, when other 
interests are thriving, why? 224; in 
China, its character, 388. 

Agriculturists, landlords not, 16; repeal 
of Corn-laws a benefit to, 49 ; made 
to bring their trade to perfection by 
manufacturers, 52; practical, may 
give valuable suggestions, 85; land- 
lords are not, 100. 

Alabama, the, law of France in case of 
ships like, 356 ; cruise of the, 357. 
Alderney, suspension of fortifications at, 

266. 

Alliance with France, an absurdity if it 

is conspiring against us, 472. 
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Allotment of land, landowners’ remedy 
for distress of agricultural labourers, 
111; a plaything, 144. 

Almanach de Gotha, on Russian finance, 
409. 

America, offering of corn from Western 
States of, 21; supply of corn from, 
154; Free-trade in, supported by Pre- 
sident Polk and Secretary Walker, 
184; its precedents on purchase of 
munitions of war, 350. See United 
States. 

American Consul at Malta, his opinion 
on the navy, 240. 

Amendment proposed by speaker on 
Corn Bill, 60. 

Amusement may be extracted from 
monopolists’ speeches, 64. 

Andrian, Baron, on Austrian finance, 
400. 

Angels, disinterested, landowners pre- 
tended to he, 26. 

Anglia, East, hypothesis of, 489. 

Annuities and pensions, amount of, 256. 

Anti-Corn-law League, its collisions 
with Chartists, 9. See League, Anti- 
Corn-Law. 

Anti-Felony Society, its proceedings 
ges be copied in regard to elections, 


Antipodes, people smuggled away to, 
I4I. 

Anti-Slavery Convention, its report, 93. 

Apathy, complaint of, 360. 

Appeal, Court of International, 396. 

Arbitration, why recommended, 217 ; in 
use as a substitute for war, 390; more 
rational, just, and humane than the 
sword, 394; in Greek dispute, should 
have been employed, 419; use of 
adopting, 512. 

Arbitrations, under treaties of 1794 and 
1814, 391. 

Argument, no place for, during war, 
467. 

Argyle, Duke of, his argument on the 
China question, 374. 

Aristocracy, who are the real enemies of 
the, 19; England a paradise for, 172; 
two kinds of, 198 ; Manchester school 
said to meditate ruin of, 284 ; growing 
feeling against, 336; civil war in 
United States a rebellion of, against 


INDEX. 


democracy, 363; government of, its 
mischief to the country, 548. 

Aristocracy, English, its relations to the 
people, 145 ; warning to it, 24. 

Aristocratic system, will be torn in 
pieces, 216. 

Arithmetic, use of, to mechanics, 612. 

Armaments, increase of, 234 ; expense 
of, 238; reduction of, not abandonment 
of defence, 241; increase of, never 
followed by reduction, 245; naval, 
increase of, 428; great, incompatible 
with financial reform, 526. 

Armstrong, Sir W., adoption of his gun, 
296; now manufacturing for foreign 
countries, 299. 

Army, two-thirds of, for colonial garri- 
sons, 218; and navy, a preserve for 
younger sons, 76.; English, not main- 
tained in reference to Continental 
armies, 263 ; Crimean, state of, 320 ; 
Crimean, amount of, in summer of 
1855, 331; increase of, in 1839-49, 
393 ; standing, loan contracted for, 
407; Russian, dislike of people to 
enter, 413. 

Arrow, the, not a British vessel, 372. 

Arsenals, no reference made to these, 
258; might be blockaded, 455. 

Artillery, most valuable arm in battle, 
393- 

Artisans, wages of, in dear and cheap 
years, 102. 

Ashburton, Lord, his mission to the 
United States, 250; mission of, and 
Maine boundary, 391 ; his powers as 
plenipotentiary, 393. j 

Ashley, Lord, his labours on behalf of 
factory operatives, 83 ; voted in favour 
of Corn-laws, I19. 

Ashmolean Society, paper read at, by 
Dr. Buckland, 176. 

Assassination farce, acted in House of 
Commons, 48. 

Assessment on real property and houses, 
principle of, 272; of others, less ob- 
pss to than assessment by oneself, 
287. 

Associations for education, rival, 605. 

Atheist, trick of one, to prove his view 
from Scripture, 105. 

Athens, improvement of, 4163; once 
teacher of whole world, 616, 
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Atherton, Mr. N., his opinion on the 
effect of Corn-laws on feeding stock, 
140. 

Atherton, Sir W., on foreign enlistment 
acts, 356. 

Attwood, Mr., his plans, 21. 

Auckland, Lord, on forces in the Pacific, 
267. 

Auctioneers, frequently put forward as 
farmers, 65. 

Austin, Mr., his inquiry into condition 
of women and children employed in 
agriculture, 77 ; on homes of agricul- 
tural labourers, 80; on clothing of 
agricultural labourer, 82. 

Australia, hostility to convicts at, 218; 
candidates from, 565. 

Austria, miserable and degraded, 222; 
officers in army of, 259 ; indebtedness 
of, to Russia, for political support, 
311 ; favourable to peace in 1854, and 
inferences from this, 313 ; its interests 
against Russian aggression, 328; ex- 
pectations of its joining the Allies in 
Crimean War, 329; only a govern- 
ment and an army, not a nation, 367; 
character of loans of,—its acts of 
bankruptcy, 399; revolutionary war 
in, and its effects, 400; character of 
war in which it has been engaged, 
403; financial condition of, 512; its 
removal from Italy beneficial to itself 
—unwisdom of its Government, 571. 

Austrian loan, breakdown of, 414. 

Ava, king of, and Commodore Lambert, 
504. 

Aylesbury, meeting at, six years before 
1850, 223. 

Azoff, Sea of, expedition to, its import- 
ance exaggerated, 332. 


B. 


Baby, overgrown colossal, Emperor of 
Russia like, 405. 

Baines, Mr., on ignorance of the English 
people, 608. 

Baker, Mr., a Protectionist orator, who 
is an auctioneer, 98. 

Bakers in Turkey, their risks, 117. 

Balance-sheets of Enfield, would not 
pass Bankruptcy Court, 301. 
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Ballads, national, on wine-drinking, 427. 

Ballot, Conservative delusion about, 
447; desired by farmers, 547 ; special 
necessity for, in England, 559; a true 
test of Liberal opinion, 560; use and 
value of the, 566; must follow an 
extension of the franchise, 567 ; oper- 
ation of, in United States, 568. 

Bankes, Mr., his clamorous assault on 
the Anti-Corn-law League, 15; his 
benevolence to labourers, 24; states 
that agricultural distress arises from 
legislation, 134. 

Banking and banks, increase of, between 
1831-6, 7. 

Bankrupt governments, England must 
not collect loans to, 410. 

Banner, the, on Education, 608. 

Barbarism, Russia a youthful, 330; 
discoveries of civilisation made to 
contribute to, 394. 

Baring and Co., their subscription to 
Sir H. Pottinger, 120; loans of, 412. 

Baring, Mr., charges against him in 
ESS uly. 

Baring, Mr. Thomas, his misrepresent- 
ation of Free-trade, 41; says Free- 
traders have no direct interest in 
election for City of London, 44; 
ignores the property of a man in his 
own labour, 45; not possessed of a 
brilliant fancy in invention, 48; his 
rejection at London—questions to be 
put if he comes forward again, 120. 

Baring, Sir F., his navy estimates for 
1851, 265. 

Barnsley, arts of drawing and designing 
in, 611; size of, 613. 

Bastiat, M., his newspaper, 241. 

Battue shooting, mischiefs of, 207. 

Bavaria, embassy of, might be sup- 
pressed, 256. 

Bawtry, Mr., his opinion on the case of 
agricultural protection, 51. 

Bayonets, government by, its effects, 

62. 

ee grown only in certain places, 
139 ; Egyptian, importation of, alarm 
at, 20. 

Beer, is it a primary necessary of life ? 
274; how cheapened by Budget ot 
1852, 279. 

Belfast, movement for Free-trade in, 183; 
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representative of, should be silent on 
English taxation, 270, ; 

Belgium, King of, on opening Belgian 
ports, 167. k 

Benefit, no permanent, can be obtained 
by doing injury to others, 50. 

Benett, Mr., his opinion of Corn-laws, 
26; his statement as to what the 
price of wheat should be, 70; said the 
landowner’s land was no longer his, 
206. 

Benevolence, schemes of universal, not 
before House of Commons, 322. 

Bentham, Jeremy, his definition of war, 


ee electors of, and adults in, 555. 

Bernal Osborne, Mr., his criticism on 
Lord Palmerston’s fortifications, 475. 

Bessemer, Mr., importance of his steel, 
297; his proposals to Government, 


299. 

Betrayal breeds resentment, 496. 

Bible, reading of, in schools, 592, 597, 
601 3 no one would object to it, 601 ; 
not to be excluded by Act of Parlia- 
ment, 606; Roman Catholic version 
of, differs in trifling matters from 
Authorised, 2. 

Big loaf, working men not frightened by 
visions of, 194. 

Binns, Mr., his opinion on productive- 
ness of land, 51. 

Birkbeck, Dr., merits of, 611. 

Birmingham, tenders of trade in, com- 
pared with Enfield, 301 ; complaints 
from, about ‘viewer’ of contract rifles, 
307 ; Freeholders’ Union, objects of, 
549 ; preparatory school at, secular, 


594. 

‘Black and curly,’ Sir W. Molesworth 
become, 322. 

Black Sea, opening of, alleged as cause 
of war, 311 ; Russian naval force in, 
323 ; Russian preponderance in, and 
why, 330. 

Blacks will have votes before English 
working men, 495. 

Blandford, agricultural meetings at, 


17, 

Blights attacking vegetation, 453. 

‘Bloated armaments,’ a phrase of Mr. 
Disraeli, 495. 

Blockade, attempts to run, do not make 


INDEX. 


a Government responsible, 351 ; must 
be effective to be recognised, 452; 
violent breach of, would be an unmiti- 
gated outrage, 455 ; true meaning of, 
76.; Lancashire virtually in state of, 
462. 

Blockades, commercial, their character, 
451. 

Blue-books, voracious appetite of speaker 
for, 378; magnitude and weight of, 

66. 

Board of Trade, pamphlets issued by 
functionaries of, 458; Presidency of, 
might have been acceptable to Mr. 
Cobden, 576; assistance of, to art, 


12. 

Bond Street, Duke of Richmond’s Pro- 
tection Society in, 116. 

Bonham, Sir George, on the manners of 
English in China, 381 ; on Cantonese 
servants, 385. 

‘Boots,’ the Zzmes said Lord Palmerston 
had been, to every Administration for 
thirty years, 339. 

Bordeaux, Mayor of, his test of civilisa- 
tion, the use of claret, 427. 

Bornean pirates, arbitration with, not 
contemplated, 397. 

Boroughreeve, election of, in Manches- 
ter, 348. 

Boroughs, hardly any pure in South of 
England, 56. 

Bouverie, Mr., speech of, at Kilmar- 
nock, 484. 

Bowman, Mr. Robert, his evidence as 
to agricultural labourers, 78. 

Bowring, Sir John, his long acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Cobden, 370 ; his con- 
duct in affair of lorcha, 371; on the 
nationality of the Avvow, 372 ; penned 
the most flagitious public document 
ever seen, 373 ; letter of Yeh to, 376; 
has a monomania for getting into 
Canton, 384; acted contrary to his 
instructions, 386 ; advised to play part 
of another Clive, 387. 

Boxer, Captain, his establishment of 
manufactories, 295. 

Brazil, ambassador of, imaginary con- 
versation with, and President of Board 
of Trade, 43 ; imaginary diplomatic 
correspondence with, 91; a better 
market for manufactures than English 
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agricultural labourers, 142; quarrel 
with, and inferences from, 356. 

Bread tax, admitted to be intended to 
keep up rent, 13; a tithe and land- 
lord tax, 127. 

Brescia, town of, and Haynau, 512. 

Brevets, pressure on subject of, 254. 

Bribery, legislative remedies against, 
38; League resolved to put down, 
47 ; how it should be checked, 565 ; 
pes in Manchester or Leeds, 
597. 

Bricks, duty on, but not on draining 
tiles, 112. 

Briggs, General, his canvassat Exeter, 95. 

Bright, Mr., his bricks and Lord Stanley’s 
draining tiles, 112; his Committee on 
Game laws, 147; his attempts to get 
information from Government as to 
the Crimean war, 331; speaker the 
representative of, 337; friendship of 
speaker for—his illness, 346; his cha- 
“racter, fame, destinies not in hands of 
Manchester men—his powers, 2d. ; his 
services to the compound householders, 
347; has a good Reform Bill in him, 
369 ; and speaker, called members for 
the United States, 436 ; his eloquence, 
ineffectual in time of war—insult to 
him, 467; his domestic loss, and the 
sympathy felt towards him, 479; sym- 
pathises with nationalities without 
being demonstrative, 486; the speaker 
always claimed to precede him, and 
why, 530; his advocacy of reform, 
and comments of an American on, 


ac 

Batch public, appeals to, and their 
meaning, 495. 

Britton, Mrs., wife of an agricultural 
labourer, her evidence, 78. 

Brooke, Sir James, his attempts at exten- 
sion of empire, 500. 

Brooms, gipsies who sold, story of, 302. 

Brotherton, Mr., feelings of, towards 
Government, 537. 

Brougham, Lord, his utterances, 17; 
the Henry Brougham that was, 125 ; 
on Irish Church, 360. 

Broughton, Lord, on Government of 
India, 501. 

Brown, Mr., on indebtedness of Ireland 
to England, 291. 
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Browne Hotel, meeting at, in 1839, 104, 

178. 

Brunow, M., contingent claims of, 420. 

‘Bubble, the republican,’ a phrase in 
House of Commons, 488 

Buckets in draw-well, agricultural and 
manufacturing interests compared to, 


34. 

Buckhounds, Master of, an absurd estab- 
lishment, 255. 

Buckingham, Duke of, what he thinks 
should be the price of wheat, 11 ; his 
presiding at a meeting to celebrate 
defeat of Great Western Railway, 37 ; 
why he excludes political topics from 
an agricultural association, 110; his 
spa 156; his meeting at Salthill, 
161. 

Buckinghamshire, bad votes in, 156; 
and Manchester, contrast between, 
545 ; Members of, nearly all nominees, 
z 


Buckland, Dr., on kinds of food, 175. 

Budget, of Mr. Disraeli in 1852, step 
towards compensation, 272; framed 
for foreign, not domestic policy, 571. 

Building societies, check to, by house- 
tax, 272. 

Burdens, peculiar, on land, a fiction, 12 ; 
if any, should be removed, not com- 
pensated, 14; compensation for exces- 
sive, 26; on land, assertion of, like a 
trick of mendicants, 148 ; landowners 
had better not invite discussion on, 
178; on property, and on those who 
have no property, 215. 

Burke, his opinion on slavery, 92; said 
the food of nations can be regulated 
by God alone, 198 ; laid down argu- 
ments why Government should not 
manufacture, 294; charges against, 
321; eloquence of, did not prevent 
war with America, 467. 

Burmah, war in, circumstances of, 503 
seqq.; annexation of, its probable 
consequences, 508. 

Burmese Government, quarrel with, 366. 

Burrell, Sir Charles, his advice about 
carrots, 50; on cultivation of flax, 
142. 

Byron, said this was a canting age, I19 ; 
says a person has a right to give the 
pronunciation of his own name, 279. 
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Cabinet in 1845, their deliberations 
and dissensions, 166; dissolution of, 
sudden, 174; in 1855, language of, 
326; dissensions of, and desertions 
from, during Crimean war, 341; two 
principles at work in (1862), 476. 

Cabinets, no business of Free-traders to 
form, 173. 

Caffres, expense of war with, 218. 

Caird, Mr., value of his opinionon foreign 
supplies of food, 299. 

Calamity, teaching of, 470; of cotton 
famine, general, 463. 

Calhoun, Mr., his services to this country 
in 1837, 354 

California, no naval force at, 267. 

Calne, a dirty little village, 489. 

Cambridge, Oxford and, education at, 
361 ; ignorance of undergraduates at, 


491. 

Canada, lakes of, convention about, 267; 
we cannot afford to keep armies in, 
281.; rebellion of, in 1837, and the 
facts of the case, 353 ; embarkation of 
troops for, 436; expedition to, its ab- 
surdity, 445 ; climate of, till March, 
76. ; Sir Francis Head in, 511. 

Candidate always knows about corrup- 
tion, 47. 

Candidates, Free-trade, to -be started, 
37. 

Canning, Mr., on American Foreign 
Enlistment Acts, 352; his opinion 
about United States, 363. 

Canton, bombardment of, 371; regula- 
tions as to residence of British at, 
unpleasant, 381; people of, their 
temper, 384; city and streets of, 2d. ; 
inhabitants of, their address, 385 ; 
ey done to, as a place of business, 
386. 

nee instance of absurd contract for, 
308. 

Cape of Good Hope, behaviour of colo- 
nists of, 218 ; limit of English morality 
and Christianity, 366. 

Capital, want of, a great evil to farmers, 
135; shrinks from insecurity of tenure, 
zb.; deficiency of farming, why, 207 ; 
floating, proposal to put local rates on, 
229; Government manufactories do 
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not understand meaning of, 301 ; is 
wasted, and therefore there is lack of 
employment, 344. 

Capitalist and labourer have no quarrel, 
61. 

Cooitatisns attempt to throw blame of 
cotton famine on, 463. 

Caricatures, French and German, on 
England, 483. 

Carlisle, Lord, on condition of Turkey, 
316; on toleration in America, 533. 

Carlton Club, ballot-box used at, 547. 

Carnot, M., letter of, 520. 

Carolina, South, law of, about coloured 
men, 372. 

Caroline, burning of the, and case of, 
395. 

Carriage duty, analogy of, to that on 
newspapers, 292. 

Carrots, white, Sir Charles Burrell’s 
advice about, 50. 

Cartridges, number of, in store in 1849, 


393. 

Cass, Mr., despatch of, in 1859, 453-4. 

Castlereagh, Lord, his admission that 
low prices of food and prosperity of 
manufactures go together, 213; on 
standard of expenditure to be taken, 
254; his Foreign Enlistment Act of 
1819, 352; his powers at Vienna, 392; 
pressure put on, to prevent imports of 
American cotton, 457. 

Cattle, effects of distress on price of, 
73; malt a food for, 275. 

Cattle, fat, importation of, price of, 139. 

Cavaignac, advocating a reduction of the 
French army, 250. 

Cavalry, officers in, absurdly numerous, 
259, 260. 

Cayley, Mr., his opinion as to what 
agricultural prices should be, 11 ; has 
tried to make Adam Smith a protec- 
tionist, 104; said wages were reduced, 
205. 

Census, facts of, an argument for reform, 


435. 

Certificate of Suffolk labourer, 144. 

Chamber of Commerce, meeting of, in 
Manchester, in 1838, 449. 

Champion of Peace, title of, honourable, 
519. 

Chancery, House of Commons a more 
expensive tribunal than, 564. 
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Chandos Clause, use made of it, 122. 

Changes, great, are imminent, 198. 

Channel Islands, free trade in corn in, 
71. 

Charity, not this asked for, but justice, 
31; should follow justice, 119. 

Charleston, affair of coloured seaman 
at, 372. 

Charter of incorporation for Manchester, 
how got by Mr. Cobden and Alderman 
Neild, 348. 

Chartists not generally favourable to 
Corn-laws, 9 ; opposition of, perhaps 
hired in Birmingham, 66. 

Chatham, charged with unfaithfulness, 
321; eloquence of, did not prevent 
war, 467; policy of, 485. 

Cheapness of food, how it stimulates 
trade, 34. 

Cheese, when it rises and falls in price, 
74; proportion of price of, in rent, 
76; what counties send it to market, 
and how they are taxed in cattle food, 
140. 

Cherbourg, defensive works at, why con- 
structed, 266 ; destruction of, 315. 

Cheshire, bad cultivation of, 36, 114. 

Chevalier, M., his pamphlet on expend- 
iture, 266 ; inquiries by, into French 
armaments, 473. 

Chicago, importance of, 491. 

China, tariff of, rejoicings over, 120; 
tariffs of, without reciprocity, 2d. ; 
trade of, with England, 357; discred- 
itable proceedings in, 367; treaty 
with, binds to a reciprocal policy, 
371; necessity of government of, to 
watch irregular trade, 374; no 
country in which trade is more free 
than in, 382; exports to, low, and 
why, 383; affairs of, in 1862, 444. 

Chinese, cleverness of, are fond of limit- 
ed liability partnerships, 376; have 
desired earnestly to carry out treaties, 
378; antiquity and intelligence of, 
388 ; not a nation to imitate, 617. 

Chinese war, reason why speaker dealt 
with, 338. 

Chivalry, Sir Robert Peel not much 
alarmed at, 90. 

Cholera, epidemic panics like, 236; a 
vegetable, so to speak, an epidemic 
blight is, 453. 
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Christians, some oppose all war, 390. 

Christopher, Mr., on agricultural statis- 
tics, 136. 

Church in danger, cry of, recurrent, 533. 

Church of England, clergy of, their in- 
vidious position, 184; attitude of, on 
education, 590; schism in, probable, 
593 3 outcry against, danger to, 601 ; 
supported in the country by its en- 
dowments, 602; its departure from 
its original ground of uniformity in 
schools, 606. 

Church-rates, Lord Palmerston’s indif- 
ference to, 447. 

Church, State, its attitude in public 
questions, 533. 

Churches, subscriptions in, to relieve 
distress, 466. 

City, laughs at the speaker’s letter, 414. 

City of London, Lord John Russell’s 
speech in, 312. 

Civilians, may decide on necessity of 
armaments, 235. 

Civilisation, low state of, when no coun- 
try, particularly if weak, feels itself 
safe, 306; barbarous hordes unable 
to cope with, 319; discoveries of, 
perverted to policy of barbarism, 393. 

Civil List, no reduction needed in, 255. 

Civil war, American, how said to have 
been originated, 361 ; destructive cha- 
racter of, 363; why the speaker is 
tolerant of opinion about, 487. 

Civis Romanus sum, a bad motto on a 
foreign counting-house, 381. 

Claqueur, Lord Palmerston had a, in 
the press, 447. 

Clarendon, Lord, his speech on Russian 
war criticised, 326; fallacious argu- 
ment of, about powers of Hongkong 
register, 374 on observance of treaties 
by Chinese, and inference thence, 3783 
on the wishes of British merchants in 
China, 381; on coming into office, 
slackened the rein, 386. 

Claret, consumption of, a test of civilisa- 
tion, 427. 

Clarkson, Thomas, on free and slave 
labour, 93. 

Class, legislation for, against the people, 
11; Free-trade intends to extinguish 
legislation in behalf of a particular, 


39. 
40 
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Classes, no war of, 179. 

Classes in Mechanics’ Institutes, their 
value, 611. 

Classical learning, advantages of, 491. 

Clay, Henry, rejected in America as a 
Protectionist, 117; his services to this 
country in 1837, 354. 

Clergy, wages of, only kind which is 
settled by sliding scale, 12; only class 
interested in Corn-laws, 106; of 
Church of England, in an invidious 
position, 184; their abstinence from 
support to Corn-laws, praiseworthy, 
ib. ; aggregate incomes of, 602; assist- 
ance given by, to education, 74. ; to 
make schoolmasters the teachers of 
religion, a reflection on the, 605. 

Clergyman, joining a rifle club, 528; 
opinion of, on secular education, 596. 

Clerk, Sir G., his evidence as to the 
fitness of Indians for employment, 


03. 

China Duke of, his liberties with 
Adam Smith, 104. 

Clive, Sir J. Bowring is to play the part 
of, 387. 

Clootz, Anacharsis, England should not 
be the, of Europe, 312. 

Clothing, of French, bad, 426. 

Clothing colonels, abolished, 303, 

Clothing department, accounts of, falla- 
cious, 304. 

Clothing establishments, character of 
Government, 303. 

Clover-seed, free admission of, alarmed 
Mr. O’Brien, 139. 

Club, Carlton, and Reform, put up 
boroughs to auction, 56; a rich man’s, 
the House of Commons, 495. 

Clubs concert rumours, 148. 

Coal, exportation of, not to be pro- 
hibited, 458. 

Cobbett, his prejudice against potatoes, 
53; his grammar, for Kings’ speeches, 
160, 

Cobden, Mr., a farmer’s son, 16, 99; 
contrast of his business with that of 
landowner, 101 ; how he obtained his 
estate in Sussex, 225; letter of, to 
tenant-farmers, 230; his travels in 
America in 1859, and inferences there- 
from, 361 ; his work on ‘How Wars 
are got up in India,’ 366 ; his adven- 
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ture in an omnibus, 411; letter of, 
on Russian loan, the City laughs at, 
414; history of his refusal to take 
office, 576; his rule in matters of 
public policy, 578; his efforts for 
education in 1836, 592; takes his 
family to parish church, and therefore 
is living on endowments, 608. 

Cochrane, Admiral, letter of, on Chinese 
affairs, 380. 

Cockburn, Mr., his 
Pacifico case, 421. 

Coffee, effect of equalising duty on, 31 ; 
reduction of duty on, 90. 

Colchester, meeting at, 51; Free-trade 
meeting at, 67. 

Coles, Colonel Cowper, difficulty in 
getting his turret-ship taken, 307. 

Collier, Sir R., on Foreign Enlistment 
ACES 52: 

Colonels, two in each regiment, one its 
tailor, 244. 

Colonies, policy towards, 218 ; expense 
of, 26.; what should be the policy of, 
248 ; question of, 257; constitutions 
for, 2.; expenses of, paid froma little 
speck, 281; representatives of, in 
House, effects of presence of, 290; 
people of, freer than English, 368 ; 
protection of, 433; withdrawal of 
troops from, 475; government of, 
bad, 500. 

Colonial interests, power of, 127. 

Colonial system, Free-traders charged 
with desiring to subvert, but they only 
want to subvert colonial monopolies, 
oie 

Colonists, a one-sided bargain with, 257. 

Coloured men, law of South Carolina 
about, 372. 

Colt, Colonel, his manufacture of small 
arms, 300. 

Combativeness, speaker affected by, 175. 

Combe, Mr., on details of education, 
He 3 on ignorance of English people, 


speech on the 


Commander-in-Chief, effect of his ap- 
probation, 296. 

Commerce of England, its magnitude, 
459; position of, in 1864, 483. 

Commercial blockades, maintenance of, 
gives claim of compensation on part 
of those who suffer by them, 454. 
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Commercial intercourse, effects of war 
on, 432. 

Commercial treaty with France, its 
motives, 425. 

Commission, Select Committee better 
than, and why, 85; on women and 
aa employed in agriculture, 
70. 

Commissioners, expense of, 255; in 
bribery cases, proceedings of, 566. 
Commissioners, Poor Law, their report 

on the state of the nation, 32. 

Commissions, Irish, cost of, 256. 

Committee, of House of Commons fre- 
quently appointed to take evidence, 
69; Select, less useful than Com- 
mission, 85 ; to inquire into agricul- 
tural distress, 133; Select, proceedings 
of, 566: of Privy Council, action of, 
transferred to localities, 590. 

Committees, character of, of House of 
Commons, 195; futility ofappointing, 
to control expenditure, 295 ; labour 
on, great, 424. 

Commodities, Government should buy, 
not make, 300. 

Commons, House of, not intended to 
petition further, and why, 38; does 
not require bribery to be defined, 47 ; 
its real indifference to bribery, 56; 
mere majority of members in, cannot 
carry a minister on, 68 ; advantages 
of speaking in, 147 ; dread of members 
that what they have said may be 
quoted against them, 155 ; on Schles- 
wig-Holstein, 480. 

Communities, down-trodden, of Con- 
tinent, not likely to be helped by 
Crimean war, 325. 

Company, East India, annexation fa- 
voured among servants of the, 501. 
Compensation, claims for, under Corn- 
law, 143; odious principle of, 271 ; 

scheme of, spoliation, 272. 

Competition, of farmers for farms, proof 
of the direction in which profits of 
protection go, 61 ; Government should 
not manufacture that which can be 
produced by private competition, 295 ; 
farce of, sufficient check, 306. 

Compliments, empty, are valueless, 465. 

Compulsory system in education, sug- 
gested by some, 595. 
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Conductor, or non-conductor, of im- 
morality, 92. 

Confederacy, Southern, policy of, 491. 

Confidence, election of 1841 referred to, 
in Ministers, is sometimes stated, I ; 
not vote of want of, to invite reduction 
of taxation, 262; vote on Foreign En- 
listment Billa vote of, in Government, 
310; want of, in public men, 333. 

Congress, sitting of, December 1860, 
January 1861, 362 ; European, invited, 
but not hopeful, 364; of nations, de- 
sirable, 364. 

Conquest, war of, impossible on Con- 
tinent, 247. 

Conscript, story of Russian, 413. 

Conscription, effect of, on people, 328. 

Conservative, who is the true, 437. 

Conservatives, in House of Commons, 
not followers of Duke of Richmond, 
190, 

Conservatism, a spurious or ignorant 
kind of, 488. 

Consolidated Fund, plan to put half the 
local taxes on, 228. 

Constantinople, population of, steadily 
diminishes, 316; speaker at, in 1837, 
when the affair of the Vzxex occurred, 
395 ; keeping Russians out of, part of 
Indian policy, 505. 

Constituencies, enlargement of, a neces- 
sary reform, 587. 

Constituency, annual address to, a good 
custom, 425. 

Constitutional Government, abuse of 
word, 421. 

Consul, better at Athens than an ambas- 
sador, 418. 

Consumer, benefit to, by remission ot 
taxes, 274. 

Consumption, taxes of Consolidated 
Fund are taxes on, 228; taxation can- 
not be left on, 285. 

Continent, nations of, desire peace, 221° 
threat of Russia to overrun European, 
discussed, 312; disturbances in, and 
their effect on England, 581. 

Continental war, originated with us, 
522. 

Contract, difficulties of, when it is con 
trasted with Government account, 
306 ; absurdity of forms of Govern- 
ment, 308. 
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Contractors of loans, their procedure, 
II, 

Cook, Mr., on British smugglers in 
China—is completely anti-Chinese, 
375; on trade at Whampoa, 382. 

Cooper, case of, in Staffordshire, 542. 

Corn, attempt to fix a certain price of, 
its absurdity, 10; not in Peel’s tariff, 
and why, 59; when cheap, wages 
high in Lancashire, 62; home-grown, 
seldom carried coastwise, 72; high 
price of, always time of manufacturing 
distress, 128 ; tax on, most objection- 
able, 149; why not freely imported, 
170; exported ordinarily from Ireland, 
214; exports of, from Russia, 330; 
Black Sea ports left open for a year, 
to procure, 456; exports of, from 
America, 457. 

Corn-dealers, ruined by Corn-laws, 21. 

Corn-law, interest of, to people of Eng- 
land, 2 ; immediate repeal of, why as 
just as its immediate imposition, 14 ; 
support of, inflicts scarcity, 23; its 
evils on all, 29 ; why abolition of it is 
principally advocated, 59; only a rent 
law, and no use to farmers, 99; of 
1841, petitions against it, 174. 

Corn-law repeal, will be carried by some 
statesman of established reputation in 
Parliament, 40. 

Corn-laws, why passed, 19; taxes im- 
posed in consequence of, 36; said to 
be for benefit of labourers, 60; condi- 
tion of agricultural labourers related 
to, 85 ; made politics of, 135; repeal 
of, three ways of effecting, 150; con- 
dition of people during the, 426. 

Corn-rents, security of, 116. 

Corporation of London, its absurdity and 
mummeries, 536. 

Correspondence, imaginary, with Brazil, 
91; in blue-book, culled on purpose, 
380. 

Corruption, always known to candidate, 
47; old, character of, 565. 

Cortes, Portuguese, elections to, 239. 

‘ Cosmogony,’ use of, in Vicar of Wake- 
field, like Protection, a cover for a 
cheat, 64. 

Cottage property, better investment, as 
far as regards interest, than savings- 
bank, 123. 
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| Cottages, pulled down by landowners 
82. 


Cotton, slave-grown, and yet imported, 
92; effect of attempting to fix its 
its price, 60; admission of, delayed, 
and why, 285; supply of, 369; sup- 
ply of, dependent, unfortunately, on 
slavery, 437; from Southern States 
in the war of 1812-13, 457; cost of 
obtaining by force, 469. 

Cotton night-cap, each Chinaman buy- 
ing, would keep Lancashire mills 
going, 383. 

Cotton Supply Association, its services, 


399. 

Cotton trade, sketch of, 452; prospects 
of, in 1862, 464. 

Counties, more vulnerable at elections 
than small boroughs, 108; all in 
hands of monopolists, I2I ; progress 
of Free-trade movement in, 123. 

Country, state of the, in 1843, 20; soil 
of, the most attractive investment, 
135; its sympathy with the Ministry, 
assisted by the attacks of the Protec- 
tionists, 188; appeal to, why unne- 
cessary in Feb. 1846, 189; new, its 
disadvantage by side of old, 616. 

County franchise, importance of, 164. 

County meetings, unwillingness of land- 
owners to call, 99; should be held, 
in order to relieve distress, 466. 

County Members, their treatment of dis- 
senters, 556. 

County representation, character of the, 
193. 

County towns, meetings at, IOI. 

County vote, how to be obtained, 123. 

Covenants, absurd in leases, 137. 

Covent Garden meetings, benefit of, 
119. 

Cowper Coles, Captain, on Armstrong 
guns, 299. 

Cece Mr. Sharman, services of, 


588. 

Craze, the English, the dread of a French 
Invasion, 573. 

Crimea, occupation of, impossible, 314; 
state of army in, in winter of 1854, 
320; climate of, in autumn, 332; 
war in, naval expenditure during, 
432. 

Crimean war, ordnance supplied in, 
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satisfactory, 299 ; experience of, as to 
the effects of blockade, 456; experi- 
ence derived from, as to uselessness of 
argument, 466. 

Crimes, rare in Russia, 413. 

Criminal, political, sum paid for capture 
of, 342. 

Croly, Dr., eminent for learning, piety, 
and moderation, 183. 

Cromwell, manifesto of, 489. 

Cronstadt, Russian ships at, 267; fleet 
at, absurd, 413. 

Crowding, in country places, may be 
under control, 80. 

Culture, value of, 491. 

Curry powder, proposal to use, 176, 

Custom-houses, not intended to take 
away, but only certain persons from 
them, 58. 

Customs, what kind of, the League 
wishes to take away, 41; reduction 
of, and the explanation, 494. 

Customs regulations, vexatiousness of, 
281 ; just complaints against, 285. 

Czar, the, a mendicant, 406 ; subscrip- 
tions of, to Austria, the Pope, and 
Tuscany, fictitious, 408; character of 
his kingdom, 409; expenses of, met 
by loans, 517. 
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Daily News, on petitions in favour of 
Reform (1848), 541. 

Dalgleish, Mr., his inquiries into French 
dockyards, 473. 

Dalhousie, Lord, on annexation, 501; 
and the Burmese war, 504. 

Dalton, Dr., anecdote of, 465. 

Damask, patterns of, 612. 

Dantzic, statement as to price of wheat 
EM Jilly ek, Aloe 

Danube, navigation of, alleged as cause 
of Russian war, 311. 

Davis, Jefferson, Mr., his capacity, 489. 

Davis, Sir John, British Plenipotentiary 
in China, correspondence of, 379; 
letter of, in 1846, 380. 

Davison, Mr., on house and income-tax, 
270. 

Dives Mr., his admirable schools, 609. 

Debates, wish that they were burned, 


155. 
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Debt, Austrian, its growth, 400. 

Debt, National, payment of, 261. 

Debts, public, responsibility of, 517. 

Decline, cessation of progress, the com- 
mencement of, 461. 

Defensive war, advantage given to, 306. 

Deficit, Government proposed to create 
in 1852, 282 ; in Indian revenue, 345. 

De Girardin, M. Emile, on the cry of 
French invasion, 420. 

Delusion of the legislature in 1815, 9. 

Delusions, gross, of Lord Palmerston, 
471. 

Demagogue, disappointed, the speaker 
charged with being, by the Glove, 538. 

Democracy, civil war in United States, 
aristocratic rebellion against, 363. 

Demonstrations, on foreiyn topics, mis- 
leading, 485. 

Demoralisation of telling farmers they 
cannot compete with foreigners, 87. 
Denman, Admiral, quotation from 

pamphlet of, 443. 

Denmark, war of Schleswig and, its 
inconvenience to commerce, 397; 
integrity of monarchy of, 480; loan 
of, 517. 

Departments, ridicule the control of 
Parliament, 295. 

Dependence on foreigners, a long buried 
ghost, 194. 

Deputations, numerous to Prime Minis- 
ter on state of manufacturing popula- 
tion, 77. 

Derby, recent (1855) meeting at, 335. 

Derby, Lord, his brilliant and admirable 
speech, 376; has no wish to displace 
Lord Palmerston, 446. 

Details, control of, impossible in House 
of Commons, 295. 

Devon, North, highest poor rates, least 
capital in, 208. 

Devonshire, farmers of, their distress, 
133; north of, peasantry degraded 
because tenants impoverished, 138. 

Dinners, agricultural, talk at, 52. 

Diplomacy, proper business of, 269 ; 
feelings akin to contempt for, 419 ; 
traditions of, futile, 568. 

Diplomatic salaries, charges of, 255. 

Direct taxation, when not objectionable, 
271; advocates of Free-trade not 
necessarily advocates of, 278. 
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Directions, any attempt to give, to trade 
and industry, will probably be wrong, 
197. 

Dene Court of Indian, a mere 
screen, 498; have no power except 
patronage, 503. 

Dirt, advocates of tax on soap, advocates 
of, 280. 

Disarmament, total, the speaker never 
argued for, 572. 

Discussions, ripening of, into true prin- 
ciples, 475. 

Disfranchisement, amount of voluntary, 
great, 94; said to be an odious plan, 
but we must do the same on both 
sides, 124. 

Disputes which have not led to war, 
cost of, 396. 

Disraeli, Mr., his plans, 21 ; his theory 
of compensations, 203; said the 
speaker was a party to injuring 
farmers, 204 ; on land, and landlords, 
225; magniloquent phrases of—has 
done his best, 280; took a philoso- 
phical and able view of finance, 345 ; 
his sneers generally ex post facto, 389 ; 
a phrase of, ‘bloated armaments,’ 
495; on Bucks and Manchester, 544. 

Dissenters, treatment of, 556; errors of 
conduct by, on system of education, 
607. 

Dissolution, motive for, in Feb. 1846, 
189. 

Distress, of agriculturists, when others 
prosper, due to unnatural causes, 34; 
agricultural, great, 133; will repeal 
Corn-laws, 154; farming not real in 
1852, 271. 

Divorced, English peasantry, from land, 
368. 

‘Do something,’ a popular cry, 332. 

Dockyards, royal, conduct of, 304; 
Commission to inquire into (1860), 
430. 

Doctrine of protectionists, not believed 
by themselves, 196. 

Doe and Roe, banishment of, from 
Courts, retention of, in India, 499. 
Dorsetshire, condition of labourers in, 
16; highest poor rates, least capital 
in, 208; compared with Middlesex, 


545. 
Douay Bible, use of, 592. 
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Douglas, Yir Howard, the irrelevancy 
of his speeches, 8. 

Drain of gold, absurdity of, 63. 

Draining tiles, free from duty, 112. 

Drawing, art of, its use in Barnsley, 612. 

Drawing master, need of, in manufac- 
tures, 20. 

Drogheda, petition against Corn-laws 
from, 183. 

Drouyn de Lhuys, M., offers of, 331; 
communications of, with Lord Pal- 
merston, 419. 

Drum-heads, gentlemen of England 
should not be mere, 145. 

Drummond, Mr., his adage, that pro- 
perty has its duties as well as its 
rights, 81. 

Drummond, Mr., his criticism on the 
speaker, 280. 

Drunkenness, common in Russia, 413. 

Dubergier, Mons. Duffour, a French 
Free-trader, 201. 

Ducie, Lord, his excellent farming, 63 ; 
his good sense, 86; an agriculturist 
and free-trader, 63 ; his opinion as to 
proportion of labourers to agricultural 
requirements, I41; on Corn-laws, 
landowner, farmer, and labourer, 170. 

Dudley Stuart, Lord, his private virtues, 
disinterested conduct, and boundless 
generosity, 311; wished Kossuth to 
see Lord Palmerston, 340. 

Duelling, obsolete, and argument from 
the last, 565. 

Duke, a noble, in House of Lords said 
the League wished to lower wages, 
102. 

Dukes, argue in the future tense, 103. 

Dundee, effects of depression on price 
of cattle near, 73; memorial from, 
during Crimean war, 456. 

Dunfermline, damask manufacture of, 
612. 

Dungannon, Lord, his loss of seat for 
bribery, 56. 

Dunkirk, case of, after Treaty of Utrecht, 
315. 

Dutch, contempt of, for English keeping 
their ports shut, 169. 

Duty, fixed, on corn, 149. 

Dynasty, French, said to be at stake in 
Crimean war, 330. 
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E. 
Earnest, Lord Palmerston not much in, 


447. 

Economy, Liberal party has not fulfilled 
pledges of, 439; necessity of, 543. 
Edinburgh Review, on foreign affairs, 

492. 

Education, imperfections of, at Univer- 
sity, and danger from, 491 ; system of, 
difficulty of supplying, 601; public 
opinion on, 607; best assistance to 
temperance, 613. 

Education, national, a necessary sequel 
of an extended franchise, 582; policy 
and necessity of, 616. 

Education, secular, its urgency, 589; 
outlay for, good, 602. 

Education grant, amount of, 1851, 599. 

Egerton, Mr., of Tatton, condition of 
his estate, 114. 

Egmont, Lord, noted for foolish speeches 
and overrunning land with game, 217. 

Egypt, expedition of Napoleon to, 512. 

Elbe, blockade of, in war between 
Denmark and Schleswig, 397. 

Election of 1841, question before the 
constituencies at, differently stated, 
1; last general (1841), corruption at, 
38; people at large have an interest 
in every, 44; of 1841, its character, 
144; general, only means of checking 
expenditure, 495; cost of petitions 
after an, 564. 

Electioneering agents of landowners their 
land agents, 183. 

Elections, Free-traders wish to influence, 
373 intention of League to influence, 
54; American, true test of spirit, 468 ; 
in United States and England, 489 ; 
in Italy, satisfactory, 569. 

Electoral districts, objections against, 


43. : : 

Electors, existing, might think the ad- 
mission of others would weaken them, 
580. : 

Elizabeth, law of, giving a garden to 
every cottage, 111; times of, examined, 


405. . 
Ellenborough, Lord, generosity of Brit- 

ish people to, 481; on Government 

of India, 501’; his sketch of Rangoon, 


504. 
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Elswick, establishment at, 297. 

Emancipation Bill of 1833, its settlement 
by religious persons, 6. 

Emigration, effects of, great, on national 
resources, 281 ; no relief by, and no 
need of, 344. 

Emperor of Russia, character of, 318. 

Empire of China, oldest in world, 388. 

Empires, desire and motive for mighty, 
will hereafter die away, 187. 

Empires, great, less enduring than small 
states, 467. 

Employers, influence their labourers’ 
politics, 559, 

Employment, a great want, 86, 

Enactments, restrictive, possible effects 
OLm 7. 

Enfield, origin of manufactory at, 301. 

England, gentlemen of, should not be 
drum-heads, 145 ; corrupts Europe by 
the vicious example of her commercial 
legislation, 185; like a garrison, 
requiring that its supplies should be 
kept open, 299; should not be the 
Anacharsis Clootz of Europe, 312; 
lesson learnt by, in Russian war, 319 ; 
no duty of, to fight for German inter- 
ests, 328; most powerful, but most 
vulnerable, 357 ; excellent country for 
rich, 367 ; how liberties of, obtained, 
410; people of, would subscribe to 
pay back the money claimed from 
Greece, 421 ; a free port for manufac- 
tured goods, 427 ; navy of, its propor- 
tionto French, 429; commerce, double 
that of any other country, 460; ob- 
stacle to a beneficent change in mari- 
time law, 460; cannot carry on 
hostilities with United States, 469 ; 
institutions of, require amendment, 
470 ; expenditure of, in peace, equal or 
nearly to that of United States in war, 
494; disgraced by acting as a bully, 
5373 people of, Cssire the franchise, 
541; honour ana honesty in, 550; its 
disorders in 17th century, 554; great 
inequality of fortune in, 559; what 
should be the demeanour of, at a 
Congress, 569; long period of revolu- 
tions in, 570. 

English, when they get east of the Cape, 
lose morality and Christianity, 366 ; 
not character of, to be bullies, 372 ; 
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behaviour of, abroad, 381; habits of, 
in dealing with foreign questions, 487 ; 
cannot be indigenous in India, 507; 
pride and prejudice of, 616. 

Englishmen, their veneration for sacred 
things, 6; generally much the same 
everywhere, 29 ; desire of, to possess 
land, 196; hated in Italy, and why, 
248 ; conduct of, in China, 378; cer- 
tainly not cowards, 511. 

Epworth, Protectionist meeting at, 192. 

Equality, religious and fiscal, an advo- 
cate of, 289 ; social, prized in France, 

24. 
Tene Protection Society, its nonsense, 


71. 

Establishment, wealth of, 601. 

Establishments, additions to, not easily 
got rid of, 284; no logical end to 
increase of, 394; expensive, Lord 
Palmerston always in favour of, 440 ; 
military, reduction of, necessary in 
order to reduce taxation, 510. 

Estimates, reason why exception is taken 
to refusal of, 252. 

Eton College, fellows of, at Salthill, 161. 

Europe, corrupted by vicious example 
of England, 185; nations of, have no 
desire to make war on each other, 
257; dread of its being overrun by 
Russia, absurd, 312; prospects of 
peace with, according to Mr. Cock- 
burn, 421 ; how it may negotiate on 
maritime law with the United States, 
460; amount of soldiers in, 516; 
public opinion of, not in favour of 
wars, 575. 

European Governments, American legis- 
lation on foreign enlistment for benefit 
of, 351. 

Exact sciences, mastery of, not so hard 
as of political economy, 197. 

aan ot political, when most active, 
504. 

Executive, weakness of, cause of Govern- 
ment manufactories, 295. 

Exeter Hall, meeting at, 118. 

Exhibition, Great, its lesson, 609. 

Expatriation of labour from the United 
Kingdom, 36. 

Expenditure, prospects of reducing, 
217 ; amount of, in 1836 and 1849, 
particulars of, 254; private, of Crown, 
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small, 252; increase of, how arises, 
256; great increase of, 282; Lord 
Aberdeen did not attempt to increase, 
283 ; naval and military, to be grap- 
pled with, 284; progress of scientific 
knowledge leads to increased, 394 ; 
on navy, French and English, 429; 
amount and character of (1863), 439 ; 
under Sir R. Peel and Duke of 
Wellington, 471; probable reduction 
of, by a reformed Parliament, 478 ; 
American, compared with English, 
494 ; reduction of, the only expedient 
of finance left, 495 ; amount of, for 
military purposes, 510; amount of, 
and prospects of reducing, 525 ; sav- 
ing of its advantage, '574. 

Expenses on petition, by whom to be 
borne, 564. 

Experience, its use in political questions, 
152. 

Espns increase of, between 1831 and 
1836, explained, 7. 

‘ Extract,’ suspicious character of public 
documents marked, 373. 


F. 
Factor, Scotch, ‘ waur than the laird,’ 


go. 

pa! every new, must have its martyrs, 
187, 

Fallacies of House, fun to fustian jackets, 
194; some very costly, 432. 

Falsehood, definition of, 373. 

peste enormous, of monopolists, 
128. 

Famine, effect of waiting for, before the 
repeal of the Corn-laws, 1523 state 
of, in 1845, 166. 

Fanatics, made use of by clever knaves, 
92. 

antome, case of the, 417. 

Farmer, distress of, prosperity of the 
nation, 7; Corn-laws delusive to, 
24; pays for the Corn-laws, 26; 
distrusts promises now, 30; has no 
interest in Corn-laws, 61 ; interest of, 
that of whole community, 71; cajoled 
by landowners, 76 ; real grievances of, 
100; English, close to servility of 
ryot, 137 ; does not take a lease, and 
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why, 1383 not responsible for con- 
dition of labourer, 143 ; the better off 
he is, the more he suffers by protection, 
162 ; interest of, involved in abolition 
of Corn-laws, and why, 186; votes 
with landlord, 193; frightened by 
bogies raised by landlords, 195; to 
be taxed by Mr. Disraeli, on plea of 
benefiting him, 203 ; a manufacturer, 
204 ; suffering in certain districts, 205 ; 
does not extirpate game, 207; to be 
instructed on relations of landlord and 
tenant, 216; does not keep books, 
and therefore does not know what his 
profits are, 278. 

Farmers, condition of, 16 ; not respon- 
sible for low wages, 82 ; slow to im- 
prove, and why, 88; those put forward 
by Protectionists, are lawyers, land- 
valuers, and auctioneers, 89; free- 
traders, when intelligent, 98; what 
causes their suffering, 134; speaker’s 
acquaintance with, 141; landlords do 
not now say that Corn-laws are their 
advantage, 148; interest of, in main- 
taining Corn-laws, 151; proportion 
of, to population, 154; assessment of 
income-tax on, 276; kept as a separate 
class, 278; Welsh, complaining of 
taxation, 510; desire the ballot, 547. 

Farmers’ friends, party of, its profession, 
28; the duty of such people, 74. 

Farming, most inviting business of all, 
207. 

etnies the Indian Government, its 
meaning, 500. 

Farming capital, average amount of, 
Tobe 

fae valuation of, 70. 

Fever, intermittent, liability to, in 
Crimea, 333. 

Fever Hospital, London, patients in, 84. 

Ferrand, Mr., vote of House of Com- 
mons on him, 122. 

Feudalism, destroyed in France, 524. 

Filibustering, habit of, in Lord Palmer- 
ston, 445. 

Finance, Austrian, condition of, 401 ; 
of India, cannot be separated from 
that of England, 505. 

Finances, reform of, necessary, 493; 
French, annual statements of, 429; 
national, in a perilous condition, 557. 
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Financial Reform Association, its ser- 
vices, 254. 

Finlay, Mr., story of, 416. 

Fireside jealousy, attacks on Mr. Bright 
due to, 346. 

Fisher, Mr. Malachi, on agricultural 
labourers’ homes, 80, 

Fitzwilliam, Lord, his assistance to Free- 
trade, 54. 

Fixed duty, policy of, discussed, 151; 
what if this had been adopted, 343. 
Flax, cultivation of, advised—not pro- 

tected, 142. 

Fleet, use of, in time of war, to protect, 
not prevent commerce, 459. 

Fokien, inhabitants of, begged that 
Cantonese should be sent away, 385. 

‘Follies, Palmerston’s,’ the fortifications 
will be called, 476. 

Food, price of, not relative to price of 
labour, except where slavery prevails, 
43; price of, regulates wages, an 
opinion in 1814, 9; low priced, 
does not mean low wages, 53; price 
of, and of labour, 130; low price of, 
beneficial to agricultural labourer, 143; 
dependence on one power for, when 
undesirable, 470. 

Food tax, anxiety of people to get rid 
of 2: 

Force, government by moral or physi- 
cal, 150. 

Foreign Affairs, Minister for, his busi- 
ness, 513. 

Foreign corn, how its import benefits 
workmen, 130. 

Foreign Enlistment Act, necessity for 
Government to be vigilant in enforc- 
ing, 351; two hundred years old, 
357: 

rel Office, approbation of, impos- 
sible to vote, 421 ; mischievous acti- 
vity of, 480. 

Foreign trade, absurdity of a foreigner 
selling his goods and taking nothing 
in return, exposed, 63; inferences 
from, 308. 

Foreigner in England, once liable to be 
insulted, 269. 

Foreigners, said to be impossible to 
compete with, even if land rent free, 
743; can get better goods than we do 
from Government workshops, 299 ; 
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claim of, for admission to Canton, 
384; interference of, causes union, 
468. 
Forfar, state of peasantry in, $3. 
Fortifications, cost of, 440, 4753 ex- 
penditure on, act of Lord Palmerston, 
444; description of, and absurdity of, 


Forty-shilling franchise, its origin, 108, 
109 ; justification of creating, 125. 
Four Points, basis of peace, proposed 

by Russia, 310. 

Fox, Mr. Thomas, on homes of agricul- 
tural labourer, 80. 

Fox, Mr. W. J., a distinguished orator, 
126; on education, 598; objections 
to scheme of, 601. 

Fox, Charles, denounced as hireling of 
France, 321 ; on guarantees of peace 
against France, 324; eloquence of, 
did not prevent war of French Revo- 
lution, 467 ; his correspondence with 
Mr. Gurney, 528. 

Fox, Mr., ambassador at Washington 
in 1837, his communications with 
American Government, 354. 

France, land-tax in, amount of, 12; 
noblesse of, before Revolution, 40 ; 
reasons why it should not go to war 
with us, 235; its pacific tendencies, 
245; claim of United States on, 250; 
navy of, rule which fixes its amount, 
264; interests of, in Crimean war, 
330; Lord Palmerston’s policy to- 
wards, 340; law of, in regard to ships 
like the Alabama, 356; on verge of 
war with, 379; humiliation of Eng- 
land by, in affair of Pacifico, 420; 
monopolies in, 426; navy of, its pro- 
portion to that of England, 429; in- 
vasion cry of, as bad as anything 
Titus Oates said, 432 ; Lord Palmer- 
ston always raising cry of invasion 
from, 440; in war with, blockade no 
service, 455; naval expenditure of, 
471; to be prevented from swallow- 
ing up Germany, an absurdity, 484 ; 
invasion of, an absurdity, 520; has 
suffered wrongs from England, 522 ; 
justifiable complaints of, 525; coup- 
@éat in (1851), 561; expense of 
guarding England against, 572; naval 
preparations in, provoked by Eng- 


land, 573; invasions of, by England, 


Franchise, what constitutes borough, 
95 ; women would make a better use 
of, than their husbands do, 1323 
county, its value, 131; early, kinds 
of, 496; extension of, its necessity, 
221 ; must be extended, 579; an ex- 
tended, its effects on education ques- 
tion, 608. 

Frankfort, peace congress at, its value, 
512; treatment of Jews at, 606. 

Franklin, Dr., his opinion on slavery, 
92 ; his proposed reforms in maritime 
law, 450. 

Franklin, Lady, answer of American 
President to, 389. 

Freedom, of industry, its meaning, 198 ; 
political, brings about distaste for war, 
222; gains of, on the Continent, 246 ; 
colonial, complete, and consequences 
of, 257; progress of, on what it de- 
pends, 424 ; enemies of religious, also 
enemies of commercial, 535. 

Freehold, value of, as a franchise, 171. 

Freehold Land Association, objects of, 


Freeholds, purchase of, 109 ; how to be 
obtained, 550. 

Free institutions, must be maintained 
by political contests, 587. 

Free-trade, accepted on principle, 18; 
theoretically and in abstract right, 31 ; 
would not adversely affect landowners, 
35; what its nature and aims are, 40; 
its real meaning, 58; effects of, in 
foreign countries, 62; progress that 
the movement has made, 67 ; incorn, 
would raise average prices, 71; not 
promotive of slavery, 92; why it is 
demanded, 105 ; beneficial to tenants, 
labourers, landlords, 139; sketch of 
its ultimate benefits to humanity, 187 ; 
North of England Conservatives in 
favour of, 190; importance of its 
acceptance, 201 ; perfectly understood 
in Manchester, 233; brings peace and 
harmony, 241 ; advocates of, not ne- 
cessarily advocates of direct taxation, 
278 ; its effects on revenue, 279; ob- 
jection that criticism on principle of 
loans controverts, examined, 399; 
objection to loans said to be violation 
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of, 406; coping-stone of edifice of, 
set by Mr. Gladstone, 427 ; benefits 
conferred by, 461; reasons for pro- 
moting, 518; policy of a public man 
who adopts, 531; effect of, on towns, 
and rents in and near them, 551. 

Free-traders, monopolists of public 
opinion for quarter of a century, 359. 

French, dominant passion of, desire for 
peace, 246. 

French invasion, panic of, 284. 

Friend of India, an advocate of annex- 
ation, 387. 

Friends, Society of, their success in 
extorting toleration, 512; their con- 
nection with politics, 528. 

Fulton, Mr., discovery of, 393. 

Funding system, objections of econo- 
mists to, 400. 

Fustian jackets, fallacies of House of 
Commons fun to, 194. 


G, 


Galileo, persecutors of, like Protection- 
ists, 553. 

Gallipoli, death of a pacha at, 317. 

Game, how the speaker dealt with it, 
226. 

Gamekeeper, should not be prowling 
about, 138. 

Game-preserving, a nuisance, 207. 

Gardens, value of, 551. 

Gardner, Mr. Robert, a Conservative 
who proposed a Free-trader, 103. 

Genet, Mr., his proceedings in 1793, 

2, 

Geeniy value of knowledge of, to 
agricultural labourers, 602. _ 

George III., Watt’s saying to him, 132 ; 
story of, and Lord Nelson, 474. 

Germans, educated people, 327. — 

Germany, its certain united resistance 
to French invasion, 247; would be 
united to resist Russia, 313 ; Lord J. 
Russell on, 326; adopting popular 
sovereignty, 368 ; policy of national- 
ity in, 468 ; sympathies of Schleswig 
and Holstein for, 480; absurdity of 
France swallowing, 484. ; 

Gibson, Mr: Milner, his work in the 
House of Commons, 126; his career 
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in Parliament, 448; properly took 
office, j 

Gillatt, Mr., an Oxfordshire farmer, on 
abolition of Corn-laws, 185. 

Gilpin, Mr, C., his acceptance of office, 


Gilray, caricature of, 322, 

Gipsies who sold brooms, story of, 302. 

Gisborne, Mr., his views on local tax- 
ation, 215. 

Gladiators, men who lend to belligerents 
have not the pleasure of seeing the, 
404. 

Gladstone, Mr., his opinions on Free- 
trade, 18; on Corn-law and_ tariff, 
29 ; on the Corn-law of 1842, and its 
effect on prices, 134; opinion of, as to 
effects of Free-trade on poor land, 
141; advising importation of raw 
materials, 169; his pathos in his 
speech, 283; his defence of income- 
tax unsatisfactory, 285 ; his character 
for sincerity and truthfulness, 291 ; 
holds both a philosophical and able 
view, 345; the powers of his elo- 
quence, 346; on civilisation of the 
age, 390; his fiscal reform, 426; on 
public works in 1860, 431; wrong 
guess of, during American war, 467 ; 
has not defended the system of fortifi- 
cations, 475; his financial reforms up 
to 1861, 477; his merits as a financier 
—his budgets, 493. 

Gladstone, Mr., of Fasque, his opinion 
on Corn-laws, 26. 

Globe, the, Lord Palmerston’s organ, its 
denunciations of the speaker, 538. 

Gloucester, commission of inquiry into, 


Gold, drain of, crotchet of reciprocity- 
man, 63; drain of, absurdity of, 224. 

Gordon, Mr., his offer to his tenants, to 
take their farms, 195. 

Gordon, General, on military significance 
of railways, 506. 

Goulbourn, Mr., his opinion on Free- 
trade, 18, 

Government, moral, of the world does 
not suffer that any one should perma- 
nently benefit by wrong, 50; moral, 
of world, never gives a premium to 
injustice, 93; organs of, discrediting 
the extent of famine, 168; ought not 
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to be able to be assailed as cause of 
scarcity, 176; will revert over the 
world to the municipal system, 187 ; 
should be always on the defensive, 


244; should have no connection with | 


the Press, 291; cannot understand the 
functions of a buyer, 299; carried on 
by a narrow class, 309 ; responsibility 
of, in continuing war with Russia, 
323; how it becomes unpopular, 
335; of 1857, incompetent in matters 
of finance, 344; English, always in 
alliance with the most odious Govern- 
ments in the world, 367; French, 
good faith of, 433; has nothing to do 
with mercantile operations, 459 ; its 
fidelity to promises, 470; British, 
does not dread invasion, 521; ahead 
of the people in information, 614. 

Governments, from Mr. Huskisson’s 
time, have all wanted to get credit of 
being Free-traders, 59 ; one or two to 
be disposed of by Corn-laws, 173 ; 
rarely wise, 571. 

Graham, Sir J., his opinions on Free- 
trade, 18; his speech on scarcity, 
149 ; his administrative talents, 159 ; 
his unpopularity now (Feb. 1846) 
changed to the reverse, 189 ; com- 
pared with Lords J. Russell and 
Palmerston, 538. 

Grain, consumption of, in United King- 
dom, 34. 

oe debate, great and immortal, 
148. 

Greece, Court of, at Nauplia, 416; 
grievances against, 418 ; in the right 
(in Pacifico’s case), 513; treatment of, 
by England, 537; colonies of, 616. 

Greek Government, claims on, amount 
of, 420. 

Greenock, Lord J. Russell’s speech at, 
312. 

Greenup, Dr., his evidence as to agri- 
cultural labourers, 77. 

Gregson, Mr., on China trade, 383. 

Grey, Lord, speeches of, in 1830, 421. 

Grey-haired, when people get, they get 
moderate, 477., 

Grievance, danger of a, when imposed 
by others, 496. 

Griffiths, Rev. W., speech of, at Derby, 


335- 
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Groaning, speaker not surprised at, 
since some must groan at their own 
inconsistency, 420. 

Gros, Baron, his mission to Athens, 
419. 

Ground-rent, tax on houses does not 
reach, 273: 

Guardian, the Manchester, its attacks 
on Mr. Bright, 346. 

Guards, English officers in regiment of, 


259. 

Guildhall, meeting at, in favour of the 
Poles, 486. 

Guizot, M., reproaches on, for the Tahiti 
case, 396. 

Gun-boats, best means of defence, 574. 

Gun-factory, wages at, of Woolwich, 
295. 

Gunpowder, insurance of works of, what 
reckoned at, 302; stock of, in 1849, 
393. 

Guns, manufacture of, 296. 

Gurney, Mr., his correspondence with 
Fox, 528. 

Guthrie, Rev. J,, his evidence on agri- 
cultural labourers, 77. 


H. 


Habeas Corpus, not known in France, 
523. 

Haddingtonshire, Protectionist party in, 
192. 

Hadly, Dr., on vices of Turks, 316. 

Hale, Justice, on wages in 1683, 79. 

Halley, Dr., on education, 608. 

Halliday, Mr., on Indian government, 


499. 

Halstead, Admiral, on English guns, 
298. 

Hampshire, electors of, and adults in, 


Hanover, embassy of, might be sup- 
pressed, 256. 

Hansard, advantage of burning, 155. 

pit se Lord, on Indian government, 
499. 

Hardwicke, Lord, his advice to la- 
bourers, 144. 

Hartington, Lord, responsible for a feat 
of commercial legerdemain, 302, 

Harvest of 1842, abundant, 34; defi- 
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cient, effects of, if it come (1845), 
ae Sir B., on army clothing, 303. 
Haynau, his enormities in Brescia, 
ee Mr., on effect of Corn-laws, 
Heal, Sir F., on military expenditure, 


Sit. 

Headache, pledge after, 483, 493. 

Health of towns, gathering for, but not 
one of them thinks of bread, 118. 

Hemp, Manilla, buyers of, during the 
Crimean war, 456, 

Henley, Mr., his ‘ ugly rush,’ 368. 

Henry, Mr., on national ignorance, 
596. 

flerald, Morning, to be made a fool’s- 
cap or bonfire of, 63. 

Herculaneum of buried pamphlets in 
British Museum, 72. 

Hereditary legislators, and bondsmen, 


179. 

Hertfordshire, interest of farmers in, 
140. 

High Church, its quarrels with Low, 


593- 

Highlander, story of, about ghosts, 89. 

Fiill, Mr., obligation of Greeks to, 417. 

History of agriculture, future, what it 
will say of Corn-laws, 114. 

Hobbes, Mr, Fisher, his opinion on the 
productiveness of English land, 51; 
on agriculture, 136. a 

Holland, only country besides England 
which ever levied a tax on bread, 3; 
history of, during a war, 407; mode 
of its resistance to enemy, 554; its 
system of education, 591. 

Home Secretary, difficult for one in 
troublesome times to be popular, 
189. 

Hong Kong, legislature of, limit of its 
powers, 374. 

Honour, national, how far staked in 
Crimean war, 319; public, and true 
interest, never dissociated, 493. 

Hop-duties, remission of, objections to, 
276. 

Hope and Co., their transactions with 
Austrian Government, 400; give no 
guarantee of loan, 402. 

Hops, protective duty on, 140. 
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Horse, story of starving, and suggestion 
that corn should be tried, 167. 

Horse Guards, system of, 436. 

Horsfall, Mr., his motion on the A/ex- 
andra, 350; motion of, on maritime 
law, 451. 

House of Commons, surrounded by a 
police force, 11 ; repeal of Corn-law 
will not be done in, but out of, 131; 
young members of, should study 
political economy, and why, 198; 
independent members in weak, 251; 
committee of, on government manu- 
factures, 294; has to deal only with 
the honest interests of England, 322 ; 
duty of, on public questions, 333; 
members of, their duty on expenditure, 
338 ; if it had right of electing three 
members, would elect Mr. Bright, 
349 ; more extravagant than Govern- 
ment, 495; a rich man’s club, 2; 
religious opinion in, 5343 requires 
external stimulus for any reform, 537 ; 
members of, numerous enough already, 
546; does not represent the people, 
as is proved by associations to move 
it, 5473; a more expensive tribunal 
than Chancery, 564; not friendly to 
parliamentary reform, 584; should be 
composed of single members from 
districts, 587. 

House-tax, for England and Scotland 
only, 270. 

Household suffrage, a Saxon franchise, 
558. 

Householders, enfranchisement of, 543. 

Householders, compound, Mr. Bright’s 
services to them, 347. 

Houses, additional law on, an additional 
income-tax, 272. 

Howqua, interview of Sir J. Bowring 
with Yeh, at his packing - house, 
384. 

Huddersfield, debate on secular educa- 
tion at, 594. 

Hudson, Mr., on distress of Norfolk 
farmers, 133; his speeches about the 
League—nickname for him, 160. 

Hulls of ships, dockyard difficulties 
always in construction of, 305. 

Humboldt, Baron, an excellent arbitrator 
on geographical questions, 395. 

Hume, his opinion on slavery, 92. 
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Hume, Mr. Deacon, his opinion on 
taxation, II ; his services, 201. 

Hume, Mr. J., always a little before his 
time, but in the right, 210; excellent 
and tried veteran friend, his character, 
251; confirms that 1792 was the 
standard of expenditure, 254; his 
acquaintance with expenditure, 393 ; 
his labours for parliamentary reform, 
558; anecdote of, and Sir R. Peel, 
580. 

Hungarian war, Russian loan raised to 
pay for, 516. 

Hungarians, high character of, and what 
they want, 423 

Hungary, campaign in, expenses of, not 
paid, 403; expenses of war in, how 


met, 409 ; speaker said untruly to have- 


made an exception to his principles 
in favour of, 422; interference with 
Greece, justifies Russia in invading, 
zb.; mode of its resistance, 554; 
clergyman of, on English ignorance, 
614. 

Hunt, Mr., on wages and cost of main- 
taining paupers, 79. 

Huskisson, Mr., his authority, and 
opinions, 6, 7; his changes in 1823, 
59; objections to his plan for re- 
ducing duty on wool, 72; his legis- 
lation on wool, 90; took duties off 
raw materials, 139 ; began policy of 
shifting taxes, 289. 

Hypocrites, the assailants of free-trade 
in sugar are, 43. 


I. 


Ignorance, titled, among monopolists, 
64; of American affairs, gross, 361 ; 
chiefly in agricultural districts, 602 ; 
amount of, in Manchester, 614 ; vices 
often spring from, 2d, 

Ilyssus, the, present condition of, 491. 

Improvements, unexhausted, speaker 
stipulated for, with tenants, 227. 

Income and property, increased expend- 
iture must be met by charges on, 284. 

Income-tax, tax on food a very severe 
form of, 3 ; levied because the poor 
could pay no more taxes, 42; why 
imposed, 64; its employment in 
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finance, 126; no threat to landed 
interest, said Mr. Benett, for their 
land belonged to mortgagees and 
money-lenders, 206; Peel’s, not ina 
desirable form, but not to be parted 
with, 262; levied on English and 
Scotch, but not on Irish manufacturers, 
270; modification of, by Budget of 
1852, criticised, 276 ; modification of, 
how possible, 287; why people 
acquiesce in its inequalities, 288; 
permanent in character, 293. 

Independence, too rare a virtue in 
House of Commons, and why, 242. 

Independence, War of, moral derived 
from, 334 ; Declaration of, 489. 

Independent members, weak in House 
of Commons, 251. 

India, finances of, ill managed, 345 ; 
empire in, state of, 366; risks of 
governing, 488 ; government of, single 
or double, 498; questions on, and 
public opinion, 500; finances of, 501 ; 
natives of, their fitness for employ- 
ment, 503 ; debt of, 505 ; its probable 
growth, 506 ; responsibility of govern- 
ing, self-imposed by England, 508. 

Indian corn, no objection made to its 
import, 170. 

Indians, American, wigwams of, better 
than houses of agricultural poor, 81. 
Indirect taxes, remitted yearly, 285 ; 

demoralisation by, 286. 

Industrious classes, better under Free 
trade than under restrictive prices, 
279. 

Industry, pays taxes, not wealth, 262; 
burdens on, by expenditure, 527. 

Industry, French, its peculiarities, 426. 

Infamous house, lenders to Russian 
Government like keeper of an, 409. 

Inglis, Mr., his account of Ireland, 13. 

Inglis, Sir R., on contingencies of war, 
242. 

Tiss produces weakness and injury, 


Innovation, of 50/. occupancy, how to be 
met, 194. 

Inquests on dead bodies washed on 
shore, charged to county rate, and so 
a burden on land, 148. 

Insults in China, correspondence re- 
specting, a mystifying title, 378. 
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Insults to England in France, 379. 

Insurance of powder-mill, 302. 

eer duties, tax on, objectionable, 
281. 

Insurrection in Poland (1863), its origin 
and event, 486. 

Interest, agricultural, its condition under 
monopoly, 206 ; common, in general 
prosperity, 229; true, and honour, 
never dissociated, 493. 

Interests, important, plea for postponing 
repeal of Corn-laws, 154; material, 
the smallest part of the Free-trade 
movement, 187; rival, odious task to 
reconcile, 198; of buyer and seller, 
how they differ, 225 ; honest, House 
of Commons has to deal with, 322 ; 
honest, of England, are of all man- 
kind, 455. 

International obligations, how, and why 
kept, 459. 

Intervention, things to be considered in, 
364. 

Intolerance towards those who do not 
entertain the same view on Govern- 
ment questions, 415. 

Invasion by France, a perpetual cry of 
Lord Palmerston, 471. 

Investment, permanent, 
loans for, 412. 

Tonians, the four, the case of, 417. 

Ireland, Mr. Inglis’ account of, 13 ; 
people of, seldom use wheaten bread, 
533 pauperism in, $4; forty-shilling 
freeholders of, how treated, 108 ; how 
the rights of property are kept there, 
144; failure of potato crop in, 158; 
famines in, 160; proposals for re- 
lieving distress in, 167; what will 
happen in, 168; Mr. O’Connell and, 
179; invitations from, to speak on 
Free-trade, 183; unholy alliance of 
protecticnists and landlords in, 214 ; 
landlords of, their tactics, 214 ; repre- 
sentation of, rotten, 2. ; police force 
and judges’ salaries in, 256 ; an excuse 
for keeping an army, 259 ; troops in, 
zd. ; extension of income-tax to, 289 ; 
indebtedness of, to England, and 
vice versa, 2913 education in, its 
benefits, 608. 

Irish, in Manchester 


599. 


character of 


and Salford, 
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tae} Church, a great and glaring abuse, 

360. 

Irishman, story of, in Kentucky, 130. 

Tron, trade in, its fluctuations, 61. 

Italians, what they ask of England, 
423; good conduct of, in their political 
crisis, 570. 

Italy, English hated in, and why, 248; 
war in, instructions of United States 
during, 451; history of nationality in, 
467; should be let alone, 569; cam- 
paign of Napoleon in, 571. 


ie 


Jackson, General, his claim for com- 
pensation from the French, 250. 

Japan, war in, 365. 

Jefferson, Mr., his opinion on the pur- 
chase of munitions of war, 351; 
autobiography of, cited, 450. 

¢ JEN EO: Mr.,’ in Vicar of Wakefield, 

4. 

Jersey, prices of corn in, instructive, 71. 

Jeweller, his opinion of the value of the 
custom of great people, 46. 

Jews, treatment of, 606. 

Job, may be perpetrated out of famine 
(1845), 167. 

Johnson, Rev. C., on fear of tenants 
that landlords should increase their 
rent, 136. 

Journal des Débats, a pacific newspaper, 
520. 

Journals, metropolitan, their servility to 
Lord Palmerston, 341. 

Judge, nations should not be, in their 
own case, 394. 

Jury, intervention of, in cases of bribery, 
its value, 38; employment of, to 
punish bribery, 57 ; mixed system of, 
and inference from, 513. 

Jurymen at Preston, ignorance of, 614. 

Justice, more important in legislation 
than charity, 31; should precede 
charity, I19. 


IK 


Kagosima, storming of, 365. 
Kaye, Mr., on East India Company, 
5°7- 
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Kennedy, Mr., his age, as captain of the 
lorcha, 376. 

Kent, inferiority of education in, 601. 

Kentucky, story of Irishmen in, 130. 

Kertch, expedition to, 332. 

Keyham, works at, and their cost, 266. 

Kid, extracting out of maw of wolf, like 
getting Corn-law repeal from land- 
owners, 131. 

Kidderminster, little town of, elections 
in, 490. 

Kilmainham hospital, fights about, 289. 

King, Mr. Thomas, his evidence as to 
agricultural labourers, 78. 

Kinglake, Mr., amendment of, 483. 

King-street, Manchester, faint voice 
raised in, in 1838, 181. 

Kinnaird, Lord, on price of cattle near 
Dundee, 73; his presence at meetings 
of the League, 89. 

Knatchbull, Sir E., his opinion on the 
Corn-laws, 13; his justification of the 
Corn-laws, 18, 26. 

Knaves, make use of fanatics, 92. 

Knight, Mr., on protection to cattle and 
Corn-law on oats, 140. 

Knightley, Sir Charles, his abuse of the 
League, 64. 

Knutsford, meeting at, 114. 

Kossuth, M., his opinion about Lord 
Palmerston, 340; claim of extradition 
of, by Nicholas, 423. 

Kuper, Admiral, at Kagosima, 365. 


L. 


Labour, increased demand for, involves 
arise in wages, 3; price of, only af- 
fected by price of food, where slavery 
prevails, 4; of England, cheapest in 
the world, 10; property in, foundation 
of all property, 45; agricultural im- 
provement will employ, 52; demand 
fér, likely to be increased by Free- 
trade, 106 ; price of, and of food, 130. 

Labourer, condition of, delineated, 27 ; 
effect of Free-trade on, 105 ; never 
Preveigs when.tenantry is degraded, 
138. 

Labourer, agricultural, effects of high 
prices and protection on him, 76. 

Labourers, state of, in country, 4; 
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smuggled away, when the most 
valuable part of possessions, I4I ; 
better with good hogs, than overrun 
with game, 226. 

Lakes, American, treaty between 
England and United States about 
force on, 513. 

Lamartine, testimony of, to condition 
of Turkey, 316. 

Lambert, Commodore, his 
504 Sq. ee 

Lancashire, dialect of, 14; its interests 
identical with those of London, 46; 
prices of food and labour in, 61; 
highest wages in, 78; rise and fall 
of wages in, 102; pride of, in Sir R. 
Peel, 171; prices of oatmeal in, 176; 
conduct of people of, 369 ; difficulties 
of, in 1861, 436; distress in, would 
have been avoided had commercial 
blockades been abandoned, 452 ; state 
of, during cotton famine, 464; heroic 
acts done in, 466; sentiment of, on 
Indian questions, 498. 

Lancaster, Mr., his rifle, 301. 

Land, price of, rise in, 79; improve- 
ment of, why landlords boast of it, 
112; thrown out of cultivation, no 
object of alarm to poor, 194; not 
depreciated by prospect of Corn-law 
repeal, 195 ; desire of Englishmen to 
possess, 197; production from, if 
capital be sufficient, no conception of, 
209 ; why just to lay certain taxes on, 
215 ; continually grows in value, 2d, ; 
attempts to make an artificial price 
of, 224; price of, at Athens, 416; 
free-trade in, 493. 

Land-agents, electioneering agents, 183. 

Landed interest, would bring down 
England to Spain or Sicily, 125. 

Landlord and tenant, illustration of law 
of, by case of manufacturer and draper, 
100 ; interests of, divergent, 204. 

Landlordism of Ireland, stinks in nostrils 
not only of people of England, but of 
the whole civilised world, 214. 

Landlords, not agriculturists, 16 ; politi- 
cal, their objects, 29; not agricul- 
turists, 100; language of, gratuitous 
impertinence, 112; estates of, seldom 
theirs, 124; make tenants servile, 
dependent, and timid, 136; cry of, 


conduct, 
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that food is too cheap—so long con- 
sidered themselves the whole com- 
munity, 213; Irish, how they have 
acted, 214; more friendly to abolition 
of Corn-laws than farmers, 216; should 
be excluded from the councils of 
farmers, 229. 

Landlords, political, 
farmers, IOI. 

Landowner, effect of Free-trade on, 105. 

Landowners, being absolute in Parlia- 
ment, were not disinterested angels, 
26; prosperity of, during distress of 
people, 35; would not be adversely 
affected by Free-trade, 2d. ; political, 
who dress their labourers and cattle in 
blue ribbons, 74; may be refuted, but 
will vote for the Corn-law, 131; their 
absolute power, 144; how they have 
avoided taxation, 177. 

Land-tax in foreign countries, amount 
Of I2: 

Land-valuers, frequently put forward 
as farmers, 65. 

Lattimore, Mr., his opinion on the effect 
of Corn-laws on feeding stock, 140 ; 
his example to farmers, 229 ; his plea 
for abolition of malt-tax, 274. 

Law of wicked men substituted for law 
of Nature, 35. 

Law of nations, claim of extradition of 
political offenders a violation of, 423. 

Lawrence, Mr., advice of, 533; on 
English education, 596. 

Laws, just,not temporary, 19; of Nature 
to be studied by farmer, and not laws 
of House of Commons, 87. 

Layard, Mr., his prediction about the 
Crimean war, 319; his sympathies in 
Crimean war, 325. 

Leaders of parties, importance of their 
accession to Free-trade, 194. 

League, Anti-Corn-law, its popularity, 
17; really a Free-trade League, 31 ; 
policy and future plans of, 36; no 
political organization, 39; had not 
originally the same breadth of view as 
now, 49; a peripatetic political Uni- 
versity, 99 ; its operations described, 
121; project of, to have a model farm, 
137; farmers subscribers to, 141 ; its 
advantages in teaching the people, 
1573 attacks on, 183; cannot be 


their advice to 
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employed for other purposes, 187; 
suspension of—its expenses, 200 ; 
harmony of its seven years’ labours, 
202. 

League for free-trade in land, 493. 

League newspaper, circulation of, 121. 

Leagues, complaint against, but why 
adopted, 547. 

Lease, effect of refusing, rarity of, speci- 
men of a Cheshire, 137 ; covenant in, 
not to grow flax, 143. 

Leases, best farming under longest, 29 ; 
how they should be worded, 138; 
fair, will bring capital on land, 207. 

Leeds, woollen manufacturers of, de- 
manded abolition of duty on wool, go. 

Legacy duty, extension of, 288; story 
about, 292. 

Legal patriots, have already been drawn 
out, 124. 

Legal profession, foundation of all 
civilisation, must vindicate itself, 374. 

Legerdemain, commercial, Government 
accounts, 302. 

Legislation, incompetent to fix prices, 
25; cannot add to wealth, but may 
destroy it, 1973 errors in, never de- 
bated till we suffer under evils, 449. 

Legislators, hereditary, and bondsmen, 
170. 

Leicester, absurd resolution at, 311. 

Liberal party, Lord Palmerston leader 
of, but without any liberal tenet, 340 ; 
professed principles of, 439; should 
be (1863) in opposition, 448; recon- 
struction of, to be effected, 560. 

Liberals, difficulty of, in supporting 
Government of 1862, 477. 

Liberties of England, how secured, 410. 

Libre Echange, Free-trade paper, 241. 

Licence of lorcha, void, 374. 

Licences, trade, policy of tax on, 291 ; 
English, in China, their effect, 376. 
Lincoln, President, reproaches against 

his origin, 363 ; his policy, 490. 

Lincoln, rise in rent of city estate of, 
27. 

Lincolnshire, labourers and farmers 
better off in, 33. 

Lindsay, Mr., his inquiries into the 
French marine, 473. 

Line-of-battle ships, called slaughter- 
houses, 574. 
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Linen-trade of Belfast, Barnsley, Leeds, 
200. 

hecbais charms of climate at, 238. 

Liverpool, claims of merchants of, 382 ; 
merchants of, like inhabitants of 
Canton, 385; Financial Reform As- 
sociation at, 547. 

Liverpool Association, downright selfish 
violence and unreasoning injustice of, 
382; its policy mischievous, 383. 

Livsey, Alderman, his opinion as to 
the compact at Willis’s Rooms, 470 ; 
his death, and his merits, 479. 

Loan, objection to Russian, 406; lenders 
of American, morally responsible for 
its use, 409; of Russia in 1849, an 
imperial falsehood, 516. 

Loans, system of, favours war, 404; of 
Europe since 1815, 411 ; morality of, 
illustrated, 516. 

Local burdens, on whom do they fall, 
owners of property, or capital of 
country ? 203. 

Local taxation, incidence of, 273. 

Local taxes, how paid, 228. 

Lodgers, not enfranchised, but should 
be, 95; franchise of, given by a legal 
decision, 542. 

Lodging of agricultural labourers, its 
kind, 80. 

Lodgings, to cheapen beer to raise price 
of, no wise policy, 279. 

Lombard-street, people of, not gullible, 
402; liberalism of, less than in 
Lancashire or Yorkshire, 561. 

Lombardy, a weakness to Austria, 
247. 

London, trade of, with manufacturing 
districts, 45; speaker entitled to 
register as voter of, 68; rents in, 
hardly ever lower than 10/., 94; 
wages in, fixed not in relation to 
prices of food, 102; unemployed 
persons in, and why, 3443 convention 
of, terms of, 420; feeling in, on 
Schleswig - Holstein, 482; city of, 
their inscription to Chatham in Guild- 
hall, 485 ; speech of an alderman and 
sheriff of, 515 ; their mummeries and 
processions, 536; constituencies of, 
too large, 546. 

Lorcha, meaning of word, 370. 

Lord-Lieutenancy, a bauble, 289. 


INDEX. 
| Lord Mayor’s day, alteration in the 


show on, 515. 


Lords, House of, requires great courage 


to speak independently in, 102; its 
indifference to legacy duties, and why, 
292; character of debates in, 481. 

Lothians, East, farmers of, in 1852, 
271. 

Louisiana, purchase of, 490. 

Louis Philippe, his policy in France, 
222; his political death, 245 ; panics 
during reign of, 521; impolitic act 
of, in refusing to extend the franchise, 
580. 

Low, Professor, on refusal of tenants to 
take leases, 138. 

Low Church, its quarrels with High, 
593: 

Low prices, Free-trade does not neces- 
sarily mean, 278. 

Lowe, Mr., his place in the House of 
Commons, 349. 

Loyd, Mr. Samuel Jones, his wealth 
and intelligence, his opinion quoted, 
44 ; his assistance to Free-trade, 59. 

Lyndhurst, Lord, his opinion as to the 
nationality of the Arrow, 372; no 
lawyer will dispute his doctrine, 374; 
Yeh’s arguments like those of, 377; 
an authority in America and France, 


386. 
Lyons, Sir Edmund, mixed up with 
Greek politics, 418. 


M. 
M‘Clellan, General, his candidature, 


490. 

M‘Gregor, Mr., on sugar duties, 31; 
his evidence on sugar duties, 42; his 
services, 201; on indebtedness of 
Ireland to England, 291. 

Machinery, exportation of, committee 

on, 69. 

Macintosh, Sir James, his opposition to 

the Foreign Enlistment Act of 1819, 


352. 
M‘Lane, Mr., anxiety of, on Oregon 
question, 395. 
M‘Leod, trial of, in 1841, 2d. 
M‘Neill, Sir J., his report, and Lord 
Palmerston’s conduct to him, 341. 


INDEX, 


Macqueen, Mr., his estimate of the 
value of land in the United Kingdom, 
12, 

Mahometans, their opinion of hypocrites, 


Maine boundary, arbitration on, 391. 

Majority, who would have it in Feb. 
1846, if an appeal were made to the 
country, I90. 

Males, number of qualified, in counties, 
221. 

Malta, great skulking hole for navy, 
239; British fleet at, 522. 

Malt-tax, complaints against, 204; 
speaker an advocate for repeal of, 
but not enthusiastic, 209; objections 
to, 251 ; a measure of relief to landed 
interest, 272; diminution of, for 
benefit of land, 273 ; plea for abolish- 
ing, less objectionable than any other 
in its form, 274. 

Manchester, meeting of ministers of re- 
ligion at, 4; meeting at, against 
Corn-laws in 1819, 9; prices at, I1; 
cradle of Anti-Corn-law League, 49 ; 
men of, have used fly-flappers on the 
squires, 52; distress in, how com- 
mented on, 117; history of its charter 
of incorporation, 348; effect on, if it 
rejects Messrs. Gibson and Bright, 
349; its influence abroad, 529; 
Members for, calumniated, 530; 
comparison of Buckinghamshire with, 
544; petition from, in 1832, 562; 
Roman Catholics in, 591; attitude 
of, on education question, 597; local 
education scheme at, 599; education 
schemes at, 605 ; services, and influ- 
ence of, 610. 

Manchester press, vermin of, 346. 

Manchester school, charged with a wish 
to ruin the aristocracy, by Mr. New- 
degate, 284; charges against, 343 ; 
said not to pay attention to Man- 
chester interests, 347. 

Mangles, Mr., on Indian finance, 502. 

Mankind, no change in character of, 
anticipated, 398. 

Manufactories, Government, and em- 
ployment of workmen, 301 ; Govern- 
ment, analysis of business done by, 
302. ; ‘ 

Manufacturer, never enters into cove- 
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nants as to how he should work his 
mill, 137. 

Manufacturers, know that Free-trade 
will raise wages, 104. 

Manufactures, rate of wages in, not 
affected by price of food, 4; amount 
of protective duties to, 30; progress 
of, without any association, 113 ; con- 
sumption of, by agricultural labourers, 
142; depression of, after war, 209. 

Manufacturing districts, importance of, 
to London, 45. 

March, Earl of, on agricultural labourer, 
204. 

Maritime law, love of, resemblance to 
old system of protection, 449 ; alter- 
ations of, real escape from worst evils 
of war, 470. 

Market, foreign, fixes prices in home, 


4. 

Marloorough-street Police Office, beg- 
gars brought before, 85. 

Marshman, Mr., his evidence on India, 
498 ; on annexation, 502. 

Martin, Mr. Montgomery, on Chinese 
statistics, 376. 

Massachusetts, statute of, for schools, 
592; education in, 600; religion in, 
26. 

Maury, case of the, 355. 

Mechanics’ Institute at Huddersfield, 
and its school, 594. 

Mechanics’ Institutes, original purposes 
of, 611. 

Mediterranean, trade in hands of foreign- 
ers, and why, 381; as much belong- 
ing to France as us—English navy 
in, 575. 

Meetings, public, what should be rule 
at, 66 ; in favour of arbitration, 398 ; 
not allowed in France, 524. 

Mehemet Ali, a despot, but man of 
genius, 44; his reception of Napier, 
47; his navy, 267. 

Melvill, Mr., on powers of President of 
Board of India, 502. 

Mendicant, common trick of, 148. 

Mercantile classes, speaker’s sympathies 
with, 381. 

Mercantile marine, use of, as means of 
defence, 260; essential to a naval 
power, 267; English, amount of, 


357) 433: 
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Merchant, case of, who bought unsale- 
able goods, 443. 

Merchant Taylors’ Hall, feast in, 120. 

Merchants, English, favour violent pro- 
ceedings in China, 381. 

Metropolis, representation of, and Free- 
trade, 190. 

Mexico, war in, greatest mistake Napo- 
leon has committed, 364. 

Middle class, has scanty power in House 
of Commons, 495. 

Middlesex, compared with Dorset, 545; 
electors of, and adults in, 555. 

Midshipman, case of the, in Greece, 
418. 

Militia, ignorance of men in, 614. 

Millionnaires, able to take care of them- 
selves, 45. 

Millowner, losses of (1862), 464. 

Mills, rated to relief of poor, 463. 

Mincing-lane, its claims for protection, 
42. 

Ministers of religion, meeting at Man- 
chester of, 4; conference of, in their 
reports, I10, 

Ministers, Her Majesty’s, their conduct 
discussed instead of Corn-laws, 188 ; 
process of punishing, 482. 

Ministries, fall of, associated with the 
speaker, 337. 

Minto, Lord, mission of, 
423. 

Misdemeanour, bribery madea, by Lord 
J. Russell’s Act, 38. 

Misery, may be inflicted without benefit 
to the doer, 50. 

Mississippi, importance of, in United 
States, 469; geography of, 490; 
valley of, its fertility, 2d. 

Mitchell, Mr., on foreign supply of corn, 
PSS) 

Mohammedan race, war on behalf of, 
Sir W. Molesworth on, 323. 

Moldavia and Wallachia, protectorate 
of, 324. 

Molesworth, Sir W., his speech on the 
Colonies, 249; his change of opinions, 
322. 

Monarchy, abolition of, in England, 
would be mischievous, 542. 

Money, doctrine, that one must not 
question what a man does with his, 
408. 


to Italy, 
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Montteur Industriel, French Protection- 
ist paper, 241. 

Monmouth, disturbances in, 244. 

Monopolies, reference of election of 
1841 to, 13 gigantic Government, 
295. 

More cotaee their advice to farmers, 
50; speeches of, amusement to be 
obtained from, 64; assertion of, that 
they keep up the revenue, a monstrous 
piece of impudence, w.; taxes for, to 
be reduced, 128 ; enormous falsehoods 
of, 2. ; quarrels of, 157. 

Monopoly, Free-traders charged with 
desiring, 30; attack on to be universal, 
the Corn-law being the worst, 39 ; its 
effects on consumers, 42; what interest 
has shopkeeper, skilled artisan, and 
labourer in? 45 ; system analogous to 
that of Tudors and Stuarts, 58. 

Monsell, Mr., his commencement of 
Ordnance works, 295. 

Moore, Thomas, his jeu-@esprit on the 
Whigs, 322. 

Moral force, necessity of using, 221; 
mode of using, 554. 

Moral restraints, weak among lenders 
of money, 409. 

Morning Herald, an anecdote for, 122. 

Morning Post, to be made a fool’s-cap 
or a bonfire of, 63. 

Morpeth, Lord, his return for the West 

Riding, 553- 

Mortgages, Corn-laws intended to pay, 

26. 

Moseley, Sir Oswald, lord of manor of 

Manchester, 348. 

Moses and Son, attacks on, I17. 

Motion, good, never brought forward in 

a bad season, 397. 

Motley, Mr., his ‘Rise of the Dutch 

Republic,’ 484. 

Mould, theft of, from Duke of Rich- 

mond, 24. 

Multitudes, ready to listen to disquisi- 

tions of political economy, 150. 

Mummeries of London Corporation, 

worse than those of Popery, 536. 

Municipal Corporations Act, a model 

for all corporate action, 604. 

Municipal law, Foreign Enlistment Acts 
only legally part of, 355. 

Municipal system, will hereafter cha- 
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prcierise the government of the world, 

187. 

Muntz, Mr., his plans, 21; his speech 
on Corn-laws, 23. 

Museum, British, Herculaneum of buried 
pamphlets, 72. 

Mystification, readjustment of taxation, 


a, 177. 
N. 


Napier, Commodore, _ his 
Mehemet Ali, 46. 

Napoleon the First, more popular in 
Spain than Wellington, 248 ; rule of, 
in Prussia, memories of, 327; war 
with Russia of, lesson derived from, 
3343 expedition of, to Egypt, 512; 
his nephew very different from him, 
5753; adage of, 616. 

Napoleon the Third, his aspirations for 
peace, 246 ; his efforts for commercial 
freedom, 426; abilities of, 432; effect 
of hostility to, on his position in 
France, 521; services of, to Italians, 
571; proofs that he was really elected 
by French, 575. 

Nassau, order that Alabama should be 
stopped at, 357. 

Nation, degrading that it should submit 
to bread-tax, 132; will of, certain to 
carry repeal of Corn-laws, rather than 
Parliament, 186. 

National Assembly of France, report of, 
265. 

Nationale, a liberal French paper, its 
criticism on English Corn-laws, 46. 
Nationalities, oppressed, Government 
never went to war for, 311 ; demon- 
strations in favour of, misleading, 

485. fa Se 

Nations, intercourse between, increasing, 
269 ; intercourse of, will be like that 
of individuals, 424. 

Natives of India, their capacity, 503. 

Nature, war against, leads to discom- 
fiture, 71; has repealed Corn-laws, 
174. 

Naval force, why maintained, 264. 

Naval forces, reduction of Russian, in 
Black Sea, nugatory, 323. 

Navigation’ Act, British, binds Hong- 
kong legislature, 374. 


story of 


Navigation laws, to be left to Govern- 
ment, 208, 

Navy, army and, preserve for younger 
sons, 218; waste in, 219; reduction 
of, 260. 

Navy, foreign, objection to taking 
estimates by, 264; French, its pro- 
portion to English, 429; English, 
history of, and waste of, 430; amount 
of men in English, (1860), 433; 
English, ought to be greater than that 
of France, 434; expenditure on, in 
France and England, 471, 4723 con- 
fidence in, abandoned, 474; British, 
at Malta, 522; French and English 
contrasted, 574. 

Neild, Alderman, his complaint against 
Manchester Members, 347; his con- 
nection with the incorporation of the 
city, 348. 

Nelson, story of, 474. 

Nesselrode, correspondence of, 
Lord Palmerston, 418. 

Nestor of the Conservative party (Mr. 
Henley), 447. 

Neutral, United States the great Power 
among nations, 451. 

Neutrality, in what it consists, 356; not 
known in middle ages, 357; reasons 
for, in American war, 492. 

Neutrals, right of, in war of 1812, 
318. 

Newdegate, Mr., said Manchester school 
were going to ruin the aristocracy, 
284. 

Newspaper, a Manchester, treats French 
as though they were thieves, 235. 

Newspapers, divided opinion of, on 
advertisement duty, 291-2; English, 
not probably bribed, 412; activity of, 
on affairs of Schleswig-Holstein, 482 ; 
ignorance of, 491; military, excite 
jealousies, 515; Manchester, on 
French invasion, 521 ; expediency of 
keeping up character of, 524 ; criti- 
cisms on, 572. 

New York, exhibition at, 615. 

New York Evening Post, citation from, 


with 


ee Times, quotation from, 573. 

Nicholas, Emperor, character of, 408. 

Nobility, may be detested, if not well 
advised, 40, 
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Nomination counties, their place in 
legislation, 191. ' 
Non-intervention, profession of policy 
of, 360; value of policy of, 423; 
England professes policy of, 461; 
to be practised as well as professed, 
468; progress of principle of, 480 ; 
growth of principle of, 568. 

‘No popery,’ the cry, the lowest step 
of degradation, 448. 

Norfolk, farmers of, their distress, 133. 

Normanby, Lord, communications re- 
ceived by, most humiliating, 420. 

North China Herald, cited as to British 
ends in China, 444. 


O. 


Oates, Titus, hoaxes as bad as his 
perpetrated, 431; delusions equal to 
falsehoods of, 471. 

Oats, their place in ordinary agriculture, 


140. 
O’Brien, Mr. Stafford, his dread at ad- 
mission of clover-seed free, 139. 
Occupiers, taxation of, 272, 
Ocean, property of England on the, 


357: 

O’Connell, Mr., the value of his assist- 
ance, 179; on indebtedness of Eng- 
land to Ireland, 291; adage of, 484; 
on dividing political aims, 579. 

O’Connor Chartists at Birmingham, 66. 

Office, Conservatives in power without 
responsibilities of, 446. 

Officers, should be reduced in army, 


259. 

Oldham, meeting at, and speech of 
working man at, 129. 

Oligarchy, most ignoble, the sugar 
monopolists, 42; has granted mono- 
polies which the Crown cannot, 58; 
a miserable, unintelligent, incapable, 
is misgeverning England, 125 ; sooner 
power 1s transferred from, the better, 
132; governed England during the 
continental war, 522. 

Opinion, difference between existence 
of a popular, and going to war in 
support of an, 314. 


‘Opinion of the country,’ what does it ' 


mean? Igo. 
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Opium, trade in, with China, 383. 

Opposition, Parliamentary, between 
Whig and Tory, an intangible line, 
107 ; ‘factious,’ useful, 344; work of, 
and growth of, 448; support of, to 
Government, 476; functions of the, 
482. 

Orange-men, dread of Liberal alliance 
with, 448. 

Order, for keeping, at home, how far is 
army necessary, 259. 

Ordnance, economy in, 261; wages 
paid to labourers in 1849 and 1864, 
295; Committee on, and its value 
in 1862-3, 297-8; purchase of, before 
and at Crimean war, 299. 

Oregon, squabble about boundary, 245 ; 
misunderstanding concerning, 395. 
Orleans, New, might be submerged, 

490. 

Osborne, Hon. and Rev. S. G.,, on 
homes of agricultural labourers, 79 ; 
his evidence, value of, 81. 

Outlaw, a nation becomes, if it violates 
international law, 460. 

Oxford, Ashmolean Society of, 176; 
an avowal at, its extraordinary cha- 
racter, 242; and Cambridge, educa- 
tion at, 361; ignorance of under- 
graduates at, 491. 


B: 


Pacifico, M., attack on house of, 4173; 
valuation of furniture of, 24.; case of, 
an atrocious one of swindling, 419. 

Pacifico debate, Sir W. Molesworth on, 


323. 

Paget, Mr. Charles, his explanation of 
rent and cost, 75. 

Paget, Lord Clarence, defends naval 
abominations with cheerfulness, 365 ; 
his criticism on naval expenditure, 
430. 

Palmerston, Lord, invited to resign by 
Sir R. Peel, 22; on prospects of 
peace in 1848, 243; on naval force 
in 1848, 264; his speech at Tiverton 
in February 1854, 313; jaunty state- 
ments of, about condition of Turkey, 
316 ; his unfortunate ignorance about 
Turkey, 317; his form of despotism, 
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338; his career, 339; his foreign 
policy, his towering genius lately dis- 
covered, 341; lives from hand to 
mouth, 345; dealt with as a policy, 
349 ; on Canadian rebellion of 1837, 
353; meek and lamb-like reply of, 
to Count Nesselrode, 418; perpetual 
necessity to denounce proceedings of, 
421; no champion of Liberalism and 
Constitutionalism, 423; represents a 
policy, 440; cost of, to country, 20. ; 
a popular minister, 441 ; Conservatives 
have greater confidence in him than 
in their chief, 446; his delusions 
about France, 471; his ridiculous 
scheme of fortifications, 474 ; is really 
living in 1808, 475 ; his criticism on 
Lord Aberdeen’s policy, 528; on the 
Greek affair, 337; his offer of office 
to Mr. Cobden, 576; his kind and 
manly conduct, 577. 
Pamphlets buried in British Museum, 72. 
Panic, cause of fortifications, 265-6; 
of a French invasion in 1353, 284. 
Paper duty, its mischief, 280 ; objections 
to maintaining, 292. 

Parchment, rustling of, has drawn out 
legal patriots, 124. 

Parkes, Mr., his claim on governor of 
Canton, 371 ; his qualifications, 376. 

Parkinson, Mr., on the aristocracy, 


Paiuent, old, the perfection of human 
wisdom, according to Duke of Wel- 
lington, 6; present constitution of, 
may carry Free-trade, 54; Acts of, 
not wanted to protect the farmer, 86 ; 
dissolutions of, associated with the 
speaker, 337; are members of, to be 
whipped in? 342; of 1841, speaker’s 
action in, 343; of 1863, its character, 
359; reform must be made in, 434; 
reformed, probable character of, 435 ; 
reform of, advantages to be hoped for 
in, 477; takes reforms from out of 
doors, 5533; not in earnest to put 
down bribery, 564. 

Parliamentary Reform, speech on, at 
Rouen, 236; general importance of, 
579; an object of anxiety but not 
desire to, House of Commons, 584. 

Parliaments, shortening of, why expedi- 
ent, 587. 
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Parties, not honest in 1862, 476; broken 
up, 560. 

Partnerships with limited liability, com- 
mon in China, 375-6. 

Party, Protectionist, broken up, 190; 
public business under representative 
ec must be conducted by, 
439. 

Patronage, establishments in colonies 
means for, 258; the sole privilege of 
the Court of Directors (India), 499. 

Pattison, Mr., his election, 68. 

Pauperism, its amount in agricultural 
counties, 16, 243; increase of, when 
price of food rises, 78 ; always great- 
est where farming is most unskilful, 
86 ; test of national prosperity, 223. 

Peace, securities of, in 1849, 393. 

Peace party, not allowed to make ob- 
jections, 283 ; charges against, 321. 

Peace Society, to be congratulated, and 
why, 405; purposes of, 5163; princi- 
ples of, not adopted entirely by the 
speaker, 526. 

Pearson, Mr., his remarks on sugar 
monopoly, 49. 

Peasantry, distress of, 24; English, has 
no parallel on the earth—is divorced 
from the land, 368; French and 
English, contrast between, 523 ; rents 
paid by, 551. 

Peel, Sir Robert, believed that Parlia- 
ment of 1841 was sent to express 
confidence in him, 1 ; his expressions 
of sympathy with working men, 9; 
his attempt to fix a price of corn, II ; 
his insinuations against the Anti- 
Corn-law League, 17; his avowal of 
responsibility, 20; his fiscal policy 
and objects, 30; his changes in tariff, 
59; admits that profits and wages 
cannot be regulated by law, 70; 
criticism on changes in his tariff, 73 ; 
not much alarmed at ‘the chivalry,’ 
90; his advice, ‘to register,’ 94; 
character of his Corn-law, I15 ; 
attacked League in solemn and 
pompous tones—will be sacrificed by 
the farmers hereafter, 122; his 
character as a financier, 1263; his 
permission to import fat cattle, 139 ; 
change in the views of, 149; his plea 
of important interests, 154; his im- 
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portance to his party, and his power, 
159; is the Government, 166; a 
critical time for him (Nov. 1845), 
169 ; desires to carry out Free-trade, 
170; why we should wish to keep 
him, 171; will show straightforward 
conduct, 174; speaker’s feeling to- 
wards, 1763; courses before him on 
Corn-law, and his probable policy, 
184; Free-traders willing to follow 
him in repeal of Corn-laws, 186; 
would now (Feb. 1846) be one of the 
most popular men in the country, 
189; has lost office, but gained a 
country, 201 ; on colonial expenditure, 
218; why speaker voted against in- 
come-tax of, 288; resisted appoint- 
ment of Committees on Administra- 
tion, 295; justification of following, 
343; said more responsibility in 
finances of India than in finances 
of Downing-street, 345; said fine 
harvest and Chinese treaty saved 
England in 1842, 383; anxiety that 
he should remain in office till Oregon 
question was settled, 395 ; on Tahiti 
case, 396 ; growth of his party, 435 ; 
his majority in 1841, 448 ; expenditure 
under Government of, 471 ; on exten- 
sion of tropical dependencies, 501 ; 
his death a loss to the nation, 514 ; 
on military and naval expenditure, 
514-15 ; on colonial policy, 538 ; his 
opinion on defences, 572 ; anecdote of, 
ipenierents to fall of Louis Philippe, 
580. 

Peers, chamber of, report of, 264; 
hereditary House of, impossible in 
France, 524. 

Pegu, annexation of, a loss, 508. 

Pension list, Corn-laws an extension of, 
13. 

Pensions and annuities, 255. 

People, cannot be supposed to favour 
monopoly, I; to be prosperous and 
useful, must be well fed, 10 ; reference 
to, a democratic doctrine, 190; its 
wealth, power, and public spirit, not 
its armies, estimated abroad, 249 ; 
must carry financial reform, 251; of 
England, ready to pay just debts, 280 ; 
can take care of themselves, or no 
one can, 582 ; resentment of, towards 
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their Government, how it arises, 3353 
of England, illiterate beyond any 
country, 368 ; mass of, their indiffer- 
ence to religious bigotry, 536 ; mass 
of, alienated from Christianity, and 
why, 596; mass of, governs in the 
last resort, 617. 

Perekop, supplies from, in Crimean 
war, 332. 

Peroration, speaker never uses any, 
478. 

Persecution, religious, 
failure of, 535. 

Persian war, entered into in 1856, 338. 

Pestilence, may vanquish mightiest 
armies, 333. 

Peterloo, Lord Palmerston voted in 
favour of outrage of, 339. 

Petersburgh, St., railway from, to 
Moscow, 405 ; red republicanism less 
anarchical than despotism of, 413. 

Petitions, proof of popular opinion 
from, 191 ; for Reform, no use, 554; 
election, character of, 563-4. 

Peto, Sir Morton, his inquiries into 
French dockyards, 473. 

Encl Mr., on agricultural labourers, 


trial of, and 


0. 

Philadelphia, population of, 568 ; ballot 
in, 586 

Philanthropists, true, have always a 
reason for benevolence, 91; Protec- 
tionists cannot be, 118. 

Philippe, Louis, expenditure during 
reign of, 471. 

Philosophers who govern country, folly 
of, 62. 

Phrase, cant, of Pitt’s time, 314. 

Pierce, General, on annexation to the 
United States, sor. 

Pilgrim Fathers, their system of educa- 
tion, 592. 

Pimlico, clothing manufactory in, 304. 

Pirzeus, ships in, 260. 

Pitt, Mr., his income-tax, 286; pre- 
vented from extending the legacy 
duties, 288; cant phrase of time of, 
314; cost of wars of, 421; foreign 
policy of, 485. 

Planet, another, what would be its 
opinion of our statute-book ? 26. 

, Platform, free, England nearly the only 
| country where there is, 422. 
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Pleas, Court of Common, its decision on 
tenements and the franchise, 95 ; de- 
cision of, on lodgers, 542. 

Plenty, object of Anti-Corn-law agita- 
tion, 158 ; and security for, according 
to Sir John Tyrell, the effect of Corn- 
law, 162. 

Ploughing match, for agricultural la- 
bourers, ITI. 

Plymouth, panic at, 266. 

Poaching Bill, Lord Palmerston’s con- 
duct on the, 447. 

Pocket boroughs, their voice in legisla- 
tion, I9QI. 

Poland, case of, 3643 insurrection of, 
how fomented, 486. 

Policy, publication of, why not indiscreet, 
109; Lord Palmerston’s foreign, has 
made no one happier or freer, 340 ; 
different, by England, towards strong 
and weak, 372; foreign, British bud- 
get passed for, 571. 

Political economists, truly benevolent, 
118, 

Political Economy, study of, the highest 
exercise of the human mind, 197; 
questions of, will form a great part of 
world’s legislation in time to come, 
198; has raised working men, 
496. 

Political influence, may be affected by 
Free-trade, 105. 

Political parties, manifest break up of, 
107. 

Political rights, exclusion from, its 
dangers, 5381. 

Politician, speaker has no desire to be, 
40; speaker deals with question as, 

22. 

Politicians, aims of, in House of Com- 
mons, 145. 

Politics, foreign, English meddling in, 
239. 

Polk, President, message of, in America, 
184; his belligerent. language, 245. 
Polling-booth, its expression, powerful 

in future, 568. 

Pollock, Chief Baron, in the chair at a 
Middlesex farmers’ meeting, 113. 

Poor, have a right to subsistence from 
land, 215; taxes on consumption of, 
more heavy than on rich, 286. 

Poor Law, operation of, in Wilts, 82. 


Poor-rates, where highest, 208; rise as 
taxation rises, 249. 

Pope, the, in advance of some people, 
161; a political, in Rochdale, 487 ; 
acts of, matter of indifference to Ame- 
ricans, 533; political weakness of, 
534- 

Popularity, obtained by interfering in 
other countries, 421 ; immediate, in- 
different to speaker, 487. 

Population, daily growth of, and infer- 
ences from, 162; growth of, in 
Europe, 185. 

Porter, Mr., his services, 201. 

Ports, opening of, its effects, 160 ; what 
prevents their opening, 168. 

Portsmouth, cost of manning fortifica- 
tions at, 475. 

Portugal, English policy in, 239; absurd 
treaty with, 427. 

Post, penny, its value to the League, 
37- 

Posis, only two a week at one time be- 
tween London and Paris, 269. 

Potato, people may be constrained to 
live on, 32; speaker entertains Cob- 
bett’s prejudice against, 53. 

Pothouse politicians, clamour of, 328. 

Potter, Sir Thomas, his labours and 
services, 346. 

Pottinger, Sir H., testimonial to, 119. 

Poulett-Thomson, Mr., his motion on 
the Corn-laws in 1830, 6; labours 
of Mr. Wilson on his Committee, 348. 

Poverty of labouring classes, described 
by ministers of religion, 4. 

Powder-mills, analysis of manufacture 
of gunpowder at, 302. 

Power, of a country, how interpreted, 
219; political, in hands of those who 
nominate the House of Commons, 
547; political, how it can be trans- 
formed, 552. 

Powers, Great, absurdity of, in pretend- 
ing to keep order, 569. 

Preserve of younger sons, army and navy, 
218. 

Press, Government should have no con- 
nection with, 291; exasperation in- 
duced by, 396; organs of, on side of 
loan-mongers, 402; leading organs 
of, disgracefully recommend loans, 
403; Lord Palmerston had a clagueur 
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in the, 447; freedom of, limited in 
France, 523; liberty of, need not be 
curtailed, 573. 

Preston, strike at, its causes, 615. 

Price, House of Commons has no power 
to regulate, 70; of corn, nominal and 
real, 142. 

Prices, home, fixed by foreign market, 
4; affected by two causes, 23; of 
1790 and 1849 compared, 206 ; high, 
of agricultural produce, incompatible 
with well-being, 209 ; effects of Free- 
trade on, 278. 

Pride, national, renders it possible that 
taxes should be extracted, 249. 

Prime Minister, made a mere corn- 
steward, to keep up prices for his 
masters, 61; should not have the 
odious task of reconciling rival 
interests, 198. 

Primogeniture, law of, will be discussed, 
216. 

Principle, no good, sound, or just, at 
war with another of similar character, 
92; every political, must have its 
advocates, 186. 

Principles, justice of, admitted, while 
practise the reverse, 41. 

Printed cottons, tax on, objection to, 
274. 

Pritchard, Mr., case of, 396. 

Privileged classes, their legislation for 
their own benefit, 583. 

Prize-fight, conduct of 
promoters of a, 483. 

Prizes for agriculture, absurdity of, 111. 

Probate and legacy duty, in France 
equal, 524. 

Production, agricultural, will be in- 
creased by Free-trade, 63. 

Profits, fall of, and of revenue, go 
together, 243. 

Profligate expenditure, a characteristic 
of Lord Palmerston’s administration, 
495. 

Progress, to cease from, is to begin to 
decline, 461. 

Property, speaker advocates rights of, 
45; burdens on, and on those who 
have no property, 215; has duties as 
well as rights, 404; misrepresented 
in House of Commons, 544. 

Property-tax, rejection of, in 1816, 210. 


Cabinet like 
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Proprietors, etiquette of, in county 
elections, 193 ; number of, in France, 
246, 523; great, election contests of, 

65. 

peepee, how can Sir R. Peel induce 
it? 6; general in 1844, and why, 
128; national, tests of, 224. 

Protection, a mere name for a tax, 23 
eagerness for, in worst-farmed districts, 
28; to farmers, really destruction, 
61 ; compared to cosmogony in Vicar 
of Wakefield, 64; effects of, on farmers, 
70; if reduced, then rents should have 
been, 74; really destructive to agri- 
culture, 87; necessity that it should 
be inquired into, 134; a vicious circle, 
135; a failure, 144; its mischief to 
intelligent farmer, 164; never advo- 
cated by men of average intellect, 
170; must be destroyed altogether, 
and why, 177; new phase of (Jan. 
1846), 181; to all, is protection to 
none, 182; as much good, as horse- 
shoes to keep off witches, 197; will 
not be re-enacted, 200; absurd idea 
of its revival, 212 ; completely settled 
by 1863, 360; may be too much, to 
merchant as well as to agriculturist, 
381; maritime law resembles, 449. 

Protectionists, alone heard before Com- 
mittees as yet, 86; who are the 
‘farmers’ they bring forward, 89; 
theirstatement about effect of lowering 
duties on wool, 90; like fraudulent 
mendicants, 148; speeches of, 182; 
policy of, with tenants, 227. 

Providence, Government arrogates func- 
tions of, 176; gratitude to, for its 
overruling conflicting incidents, 200; 
obviates evils of injustice, 365. 

Prussia, favourable to peace in 1854, 
and inferences from this, 313 ; cause 
of sympathies of, in Russian war, 327; 
the channel for Russian produce 
during Crimean war, 456. 

Prussian, conversation with a, 327. 

Public affairs, living interest in, 360, 

Public meetings, proof of popular 
opinion from, 192. 

Public men, want of open and frank 
declarations from, 333. 

Public opinion, gross ignorance of, 333 ; 
party an organization of, 438. 
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Public works, suggestion of, as means 
of relief, 167 ; cost of, 256; Board of, 
bad administration of, 432. 

Punch, an admirable authority, an ex- 
cellent commentator, and admirable 
critic, never wrong, infallibly right, 
149 ; attacks on an ex-chancellor by, 
161; calculation in, 209; an excellent 
champion of peace, 515. 

Punjaub, expenses of, 507. 

Pusey, Mr., his judgment on present 
state of things, 86 ; his view on agri- 
culture, 135. 
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Quackery, emigration schemes, as a 
relief of population, downright, 344. 

Quarrel, preconceived design to pick, 
with Chinese, 378. 

Queen, popularity of the, 2, 542; 

~ recommendations of the, to take 
Corn-laws into consideration, 6; 
memorial to, to dissolve Parliament, 
38; not responsible, as a Czar or 
Grand Turk, 167; her sympathies 
with Free-trade, 200 ; her courageous 
visit to France, 236; her title to 
hereditary revenues as good as to any 
estate, 255; attack on, by Lord 
Ellenborough, 481. 

Queen’s Speech, anticipation of it, 128; 
must (1846) propose repeal of Corn- 
laws, 175. 

Questions, political, should be urged 
separately, 579. 

Questions, public, remaining, 359. 

Quotations, Greek and Latin, 491. 


R. 


Rabble, of the towns, said to have 
carried Free-trade resolutions, 67. 

Races, modern desire of agglomerating, 

67. 

rates Lord, his statement of relation 
between price of labour and price of 
food, 102. 

Raglan, Lord, his neglect and mis- 
management, 334. 

Railroads, absurdity of believing Russian 
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loan is for, 405; have antiquated 
blockades, 455. 

Railway Committee, drudgery of, 147. 

Railway, Great Western, its scheme 
defeated, 37. 

Railways, effects of scarcity prices on, 
155; King of, 160; carry common 
sense, except when their King travels 
on them, 161; ought to induce an 
economy of army, 258 ; Indian, pros- 
pects of, 502. 

Randall, Mr,, on bribery in America, 
567 ; on ballot in United States, 586. 

Rangoon, Governor of, and Burmese 
war, 503; an Alsatia, 504. 

Rate, virtually same as vote of money 
in Parliament, 590. 

Rate-book, a good register, 558. 

Rate-supported schools, would supersede 
voluntary combinations, 594. 

Raymond, M. Xavier, on French and 
English navies, 442. 

Reaction, after protection, how signs 
of it may be detected, 213 ; Conserva- 
tive, a delusion, 448. 

Reciprocity, none in Sir H. Pottinger’s 
Chinese Tariff, 120. 

Reciprocity-man, always a busybody, 


Redistribution, of electoral power, 
necessary, 435 ; plan of, 587. 

Reed, Mr., his work on the Research, 
307. 

Reform, Lord Palmerston’s objections 
to, 339; agitation for, spontaneous, 
541; advocates of, true Conservatives, 
548 ; to be carried by a combination 
of classes, 561. 

Reform Act, a machine, the use of 
which was not known, 200. 

Reform Bill, Lord Palmerston came 
into office to carry, 440; of 1832, its 
benefits, 537; of 1832, anecdote of 
time of, 562; first, its addition to 
electors, 586. 

Reform, Parliamentary, Mr. Bright’s 
hopes of, in 1861, 435; its probable 
effects, 478. 

Reformer, claim to be a, inconceivable, 
unless by allowing the ballot, 561. 
Registration, system of, to be attempted 
by the League, 55; necessity of, 95 ; 
county, importance of looking to, 155. 
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Religion, ministers of, their assistance, 
2343; on a footing of equality in 
France, 524; connection of, with 
education, a difficulty, 589; votes of 
money for teaching, 591. 

Religious community, its influence on 
social questions, 6. 

Religious element, difficulty of, in edu- 
cation, 603. 

Religious faith, rumour circulated, that 
it is intended to deprive the country 
of its, 600. 

Religious teaching, if insisted on, a 
hindrance to education, 595; not to 
be paid for, 605. 

Rent, artificial, obtained by Corn-law, 
26; may fairly be inquired about by 
farmers, in order to discover results 
of Corn-laws, 27; its relation to cost 
of growing wheat, 74; rise of, be- 
tween 1790 and 1844, 78; no decline 
of, likely by abolition of Corn-laws, 
196; rise of, and its relation to prices, 
207. 

Rental, 6/., its probable addition to 
electors, 585. 

Rents, doubled between 1793 and 1843, 
27; rise of, during unprosperous sea- 
sons, 35; drawn from distress, 76 ; 
ten per cent, reduction on, and why, 
115 ; effect of Free-trade on, 551. 

Repeal, immediate, of Corn-laws, plea 
for, 150; of Corn-laws, immediate, 
effects of, 152; of Corn-laws, imme- 
diate, would have obviated distress of 
1849, 206. 

Representation, its proportion to popula- 
tion, 190; county, should be widened, 
194; system of, necessity of altering, 
220; of people, reform of, a pressing 
question, 367; under a system of, 
party Government must be, 438 ; how 
it would be best secured, 587. 

Representative, question whether our, 
should carry on war without sanction, 
386. 

Representative system, derived from 
England, 198; demoralised by war, 
310. 

Representatives, ‘of Colonies, their pre- 
sence in the House, 290 ; no fear of 
change of character in, by reform, 
543; and people, fight between, 553. 
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Reprisals, England in war of, most vul- 
nerable, 357. 

Republicanism, red, not so anarchical 
as despotism of St. Petersburg, 413 ; 
theory of, elevated, 488. 

Republics, Spanish American, the ac- 
tion of England during their revolt, 

2. 

Ree bred by betrayal, 496. 

Resolutions, said to be carried by rabble 
of the towns, 67. 

Responsibility, great, of Sir R. Peel, 
223 in case of Prime Minister, what 
it means, 159; of Ministers, what it 
means, 167. 

Reuter’s telegram, charged with creating 
interest in foreign politics, 360. 

Revenue, what causes it to flourish, 7 ; 
what it should, and should not be, 
39; the, likely to be increased by 
Free-trade, 106 ; surplus of, boasted 
of, 127; contribution of agricultural 
labourers to, 142; improving, a test 
of national prosperity, 223; falling 
off, proves that profits fall off, 243. 

Reverence, superstitious, for owners of 
sluggish acres, 61. 

Revival of trade in 1843, its cause cheap 
food, 34. 

Revolution, a world’s, the acceptance 
of Free-trade, 201 ; in France, effect 
of, 246 ; recognition of incompetence 
of governing classes may provoke a, 
309; Lord J. Russell the child and 
champion of, 325; if it occurs in 
Russia, prospects of public creditor 
in, 410. 

Revolutions in France, duration of, 
compared with England, 524. 

kevue des Deux Mondes, on navies, cited, 
442. 

Ricardo, Mr., on likelihood of an elec- 
tion, 94. 

Rich, tax on consumption of the poor 
more heavy than on that of, 286. 

Richard, Mr., his argument in favour of 
peace, 509. 

Richmond, Duke of, his comments on 
the Corn-laws, 26 ; his assertion, that 
farmers are all monopolists, erroneous, 
89; his assertion, that tenantry are 
against the League, not true, 97; 
should study the English Grammar, 
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100 ; his Protection Society in Bond- 
street, 116; ought to see the Covent 
Garden meetings, 126; tells us to 
trust to hereditary legislators, 179 ; 
his Order to be saved from him, 2d. ; 
his interesting romances, 193. 

Rick-burning, what would have obviated 
it, 77. 

Riding, West, cost of contest for, 163. 

Rifle corps of Volunteers, formation of, 
428. 

Rifles, different values of, at different 
manufactories, 301. 

Right, natural and legal distinctions be- 
tween, 544. 

Rights, Declaration of, 489. 

Rip Van Winkle, squires like, when at 
dinner, 52. 

Rivalry of expenditure, between Eng- 
land and France, endless, 269. 

Rochdale, distress in (1862), 464; 
thanks of the speaker to the constitu- 
ency of, 563; character of meeting at, 
Aug. 18, 1859, 578; rent of houses 
in, 585. 

Roche, speech on banks of, 483. 

Roebuck, Mr., his exposure of corrup- 
tion, 38; motion of, on mischances 
at Sebastopol, 341 ; deals with whole 
policy of Government, 415. 

Roman Catholics, speaker will not put 
a fetter on the consciences of, 289 ; 
have a right to their own form of 
Church government, 533 ; number of, 
in Manchester and Salford, 591 ; 
difficulty of teaching their religion at 
public expense, 591 ; sacrifice of, from 
education movement, 599; colleges 
for, would not be endowed by the 
House of Commons, 2. 

Rothschild, Mr., his function as a bill- 
broker and his abilities—his opinion 
quoted, 44. 

Rouen, meeting at, to promote Parlia- 
mentary reform, 26. 

Russell, Lord John, his expedient, 14 ; 
in favour of fixed duty, 32 ; his bill 
against bribery, 38 ; his qualified sup- 
port of Free-trade, 149 ; if he takes 
office, must suspend Corn-laws, 175 ; 
his letter to citizens of London, 180 ; 
value of his support, 201 ; his figures 
on the increase of the army and navy, 


244; on Colonial relations, 257 ; on 
naval force of 1848, 264 ; his magnilo- 
quent phrases at Greenock, and in the 
City, 312; child and champion of 
revolution, 325; difference of his 
language in London and Vienna, 
326; chief offender in stimulating 
clamour for war, 328; his instructions 
to Admiral Kuper, 365 ; said in 1849, 
that the two last wars were unneces- 
sary, 392 ; his theory as to American 
blockade, 457 ; wrong guess of, during 
American war, 467; his defence of 
the Government in the Schleswig- 
Holstein affair, 481; his impatience 
and petulance, 538 ; on conditions of 
a Continental congress, 569; his 
pledge on reform, 585. 

Russia, despotism, dangerous to Europe, 
222 ; threatened invasion of, speaker’s 
pamphlet on, 236 ; why not a naval 
power, 267 ; war with, by land, how 
it must be carried on, 311; aggressions 
of, not to be dreaded, 219 ; proposals 
of (1855), 323 3 pledges of, distrusted, 
324; treaties already undertaken with, 
325; speaker no friend to, and its 
despotism, 24. ; exports of, and pros- 
pects, 330 ; in time of Napoleon’s in- 
vasion, 334; war with, conduct of 
Americans during, 354; trade of, 
with England, 357 ; hypothetical case 
of, making demands on Turkey, 382 ; 
and Austria, not separated in loan of 
1849 — speaker’s opportunities of 
knowing, 403; attitude of, to this 
country (1850), 407 ; demonstration 
against Athens intended as a menace 
to, 418 ; why speaker attacked, 422 ; 
Lord Palmerston apologised for, 423 ; 
effects of demonstration in favour of 
Poles, on, 487; loan of, in 1849, and 
its objects, 516. 

Russia, Emperor of, has signed an un- 
truth, 405. 

Russian loan, if not paid, a righteous 
retribution, 411. 

Russian war, statesman’s ground for, 

12. 
Ratan character of, gentle, 413. 
Ryot, English farmer close to servility 
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St. Alban’s, electors of, 54. 

Salamis, fifteen ships of war in Bay of, 
416, 

Salcina, six Ionian boats at, 417. 

Salford, Roman Catholics in, 590. 

Salthill, meeting at, 37, 161. 

San Domingo, invasion of Spain by, 

63. 

ender Lord, said it was impious to 
consume slave-grown sugar, 91 ; had 
no objection to Indian corn, 170. 

Sanitary reform, necessity for, due to 
ignorance, 614. 

Sattara, annexation of, a loss, 508. 

Savages, insult of treating the French 
as, 521. 

Savings-banks, deposits in, 108. 

Saxon custom, of public meeting, I91. 

Scarcity, artificial, may be produced, 71. 

Schedule A, the fate of small boroughs 
if they formed a Protectionist ma- 
jority, 191. 

Schisms in Churches, 
actual, 593. 

Schleswig, disturbances in, 517. 

Schleswig - Holstein, war with, and 
Denmark, its mischief to commerce, 
397; affairs of, and its history, 480; 
question of, a ridiculous fiasco, 484. 

School, should be connected with Me- 
chanics’ Institute, 613. 

Schoolboy who whistled in the church- 
yard, like Protectionists who boast, 


imminent, or 


90. ; 

School-houses, number and excellence 
of, no proof of education, 595; in 
America, the best buildings, 582. 

Schoolmaster, a good, fills schools, 595. 

Schoolmasters, to make teachers of re- 
ligion, a reflection on clergymen, 

05. 

Schools, existing, need not be shut up, 
594; source of fund for, 602 ; existing, 
not to be sacrificed, 605 ; free, benefits 
of, 608 ; common, social benefits of, 
609. ‘ 

Schwabe, Mr., difficulties of, in relation 
to education, 593. 

Scientific knowledge, progress of, leads 
to increased expenditure, 394. 
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Scoble, Mr., on slave-grown sugar, 93. 

Scotch farmers, sagacity of, 116. 

Scotland, rental of, increased threefold 
in fifty years, 27; auctioneers and 
land-valuers scarce in, 65 ; proportion 
of price of wheat in, paid for rent, 
753; agricultural labourers in, their 
condition, 83; dissension between 
Free and Old Kirk, 593; education 
of, 617. 

Scott-Russell, Mr., his pamphlet on 
ship-building, 442. 

Scrip, on whom loss of, falls, 402. 

Scriptures, immutable morality of, con- 
demns the bread-tax, 5. 

Scutari, condition of sick at, 317. 

Sea, horror of Russians for, 413. 

Search, right of, in war of 1812, 318. 

Seat in House of Commons, loss of, 
its consolations, 424; its value to 
speaker, 538. 

Sebastopol, prospects of taking, 314; 
destruction of, will not destroy Russian 
power, 20. ; capture of, its difficulty, 
319; capture of, its object, 329. 

Sebastopol Committee, on small arms, 
300. 

pet success of, why impossible, 
361. 

Secrecy, nothing to gain by, 125. 

Secret Committee, on Indian affairs, 
functions of, 498; duties of, 502. 

Sectarian quarrels, must no longer delay 
education, 609. 

Secular, taunt against use of word, 600 

Secular instruction, admitted to be good, 

2 

Secular knowledge, value of, 596. 

Secular system, in education, why in- 
evitable, 590 ; not adverse to religious 
teaching, 594. 

Security, alone warrants investment of 
capital on land, 135; how best 
obtained, 262. 

Self-government, impossible to a nation 
under a system of intervention, 571. 
Selfishness, suicidal to those who follow 

it in legislation, 584. 

Sensation-policy, Lord Palmerston’s a, 


445. 

Sentimental theory of taxation, not 
intelligible, 271. 

Septennial Act, indefensible, 220. 
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Serfs in Russia, their probable action, 
410; uprising of, likely, 414. 

Session of 1864, its occupation by the 
Danish question, 480. 

Settlements, marriage, Corn-laws in- 
tended to pay, 26. 

Seven years, frequent duration of a 
contest, 556. 

Seven Years’ War, Dunkirk rebuilt in, 
S15 

Seward, Mr., writes so much, that he 
is in danger of writing on every sub- 
HeChas hr. 

Seymer, Mr., on votes of tenant-farmers, 


192. 

Shams, dislike of English people to, 
542. 

Shaw, Joseph, speech of, at Oldham, 


129. 

Sheep-dog, tail of, had better be cut off 
at once, than a piece daily, 185. 

Ships more cheaply built in England 
than in France, 473. 

Ships of war, idleness and demoralisa- 
tion in, 238; building of, renders 
persons liable to fine and imprison- 
ment, 357. 

Ship- yards, amount of building by 
private persons in 1864, 305. 

Shirt-makers do not get wages according 
to the price of corn, 60. 

Shuttleworth, Sir James, on educational 
destitution, 591. 

Sign manual, superstitious reverence 
for, once, 59. 

Silk, sources of, 357; ggowth of trade 
in Chinese, 383. 

Silks rendered unsaleable, 195. 

Simpheropol, supplies from, in Crimean 
war, 332. 

Slaughter-houses, a name given to line- 
of-battle ships, 574. 

Slave, only case in which wages and 
food rise and fall in price together, 
102. 

Slave-labour, in this, and in labour like 
this only do wages vary with price of 
food, 62; more costly than free, 92. 

Slavery, objection to using sugar pro- 
duced by, discussed, 43; how a 
preacher against, in America, was 
met, 46; attempt to raise false issues 
on, 49; contrary to first Christian 
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precepts, 93; Free-trade best means 
for extinguishing, 93; sole cause of 
civil war, 361; war on behalf of, 
cannot succeed, 362 ; speaker’s hope 
that it will beextinguished in America, 
369 ; motive of American civil war, 
489. 

Slaves, Russians have vices of, 413; 
emancipation of, seldom attended by 
violence, 453. 

Sliding-scale, a nostrum for improving 
the agricultural labourer, 110; a total 
hindrance to import of wheat, 63; 
time of importations under, 152. 

Small arms, manufacture of, 299. 

Smith, Adam, on rights of labour, 
quoted, 45; his opinion on slavery, 
92; how he has been treated by 
Protectionists—quoted, 104; study of, 
recommended, 119; did not believe 
protective duties would ever be 
abolished, 281 ; speaker has attempted 
to popularise, 400; opposed to loans, 
406 ; on free-trade in land, 493. 

Smith, Sir F., his criticism on fortifica- 
tions, 475. 

Smith, Mr. Goldwin, his merits — his 
opinion cited, 366; his learning and 
accomplishments, 491. 

Smith, Sir H., on war—says it is a 
damnable trade, 234. 

Smithfield Show, farmers at, 116. 

Smugglers, British, in China, 375 ; their 
risks, 376. 

Smuggling, commitments for, 287. 

Soap, tax on, abominable — advocates 
of, advocates of dirt, 280, 

Soap-duty, scandal of, its abolition, 
292. 

Soldiers and sailors, veracity of, 380. 

Somers, Mr., his speech on behalf of 
Free-trade, 89, 

Somerset, Duke of, on ordnance and 
guns, 198. 

Somersetshire, speech of farmer in, 
432. 

South, recognition of, discussed, 360; 
would not get cotton, 455; unavail- 
ing, 468. 

Southwood-Smith, Dr., on ventilation, 
119. 

Sovereign, cannot by law grant a mo- 
nopoly, 58. 
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Sovereigns, warlike and despotic, check 
to, 412. 

Spain, unpopularity of England in, 
248; called the beginning of Africa, 
553- 

Spaniards, wise maxim of, 247. 

Spanish bonds, case of an unfortunate 
man who bought, 402. 

Speculator, his relations to the farmer, 

i 

Speech from Throne, how it used to be 
treated, 2. 

Spencer, Lord, his Free-trade sympa- 
thies, 54; his opinion as to effect of 
Free-trade in corn, 62; his cattle 
farming, 63. 

Spencer, Mr., on the climate of the 
Crimea, 332. 

Standard, the, its willingness to replace 
the people on the rack, 160; its 
character of landlords, 195. 

Stanley, Lord, his calumny on the 
manufacturers—his brilliant talents, 
3; his opinion on what assisted the 
Emancipation Bill of 1833, 6; his 
opinion as to the effects of the Corn- 
laws, 18; his opinion on productive- 
ness of land, 51; his misstatements 
not due to ignorance, 24. ; his advice 
to Lancashire farmers improper, 88 ; 
his speech on agricultural improve- 
ment, I12; on necessity of giving 
security to the tenant, 136; conse- 
quences, if he takes a haughty line, 
216; says it is a delusion (1863) to 
talk of reaction, 448 ; his estimate of 
expenditure, 494. 

Starvation, lecture on behalf of, a Pro- 
tectionist meeting, 65; periodical 
starvation checked by free-trade in 
food, 585. 

States, American, magnitude of, 361. 

States, small, have had greatest influence 
on mankind, 467. 

Statesman, in what manner he can get a 
lasting reputation, 485. 

Statesmen, French and English, desire 
a reduction of armaments, 268 ; fund- 
amental error of, in relation to Ame- 
rican civil war, 360; leading, on 
toleration, 535. 

Seahuess plainly passed by landlords, 
20, 
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Steam-basins, discovery of, importance 
of, 394 

Steam engines in 1848, the Government 
only just prevented from making, 
305. | ; 

Steam navy, magnitude of, in 1849, 

94. 

Siennie character of Protectionist 
meeting at, 98. 

Stock, effect of Corn-laws on feeders of, 
141. 

Stockport, effect of scarcity on price of 
cattle, 74 ; labour-market in, state of, 
in 1839, 104 ; speech at, 240. 

Stowell, Mr. Hugh, on Papal aggression, 

32; 

stike at Preston, its character, 615. 

Stuarts, monopolies of, 58. 

Subdivision of property, erroneous view 
of dangers of minute, 246. 

Subscriptions, amount of, which the 
League intends to raise, 38. 

Sudbury, electors of, 54. 

Suffolk, county meeting in, 118. 

Suffrage, universal} petitions in favour 
of, 541; extension of, guarantee of 
peace, 548 ; household, Mr. Cobden 
always voted for, 579. 

Sugar, duties on, 21 ; effect of equalising 
duty on, 31; monopoly of, in hands 
of a most ignoble oligarchy, 43 ; effect 
of differential duties on, 91 ; objec- 
tions to taking tax off, 127. 

Sulphur, merchants of Holland sold, to 
make gunpowder to fire on themselves, 
407. 

Supplements of newspapers, taxes on, 
292. 

Surplus, how alone to be obtained, 262 ; 
two ways of welcoming a, 531. 

Surrey, East, its representation, 156 ; 
electors of, and adults in, 155, 

Sussex, condition of, in 1843, 24; 
electors of, and adults in, 555. 

Sussex, West, speaker’s estate in, 217 ; 
speaker’s estate in, how managed; 
225. 

Swindling, Pacifico’s case an attempt at, 


419. 

Switzerland, mode of its resistance, 554; 
compulsory education in, 595. 

Syria, war in, and increase of forces, 
245. 


INDEX. 
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Taepings, opinions of Lord Palmerston 
about, 367; other rebellions in China 
besides that of, 445. 

Tagus, ships constantly in the, 238. 

Tahiti, quarrel at, 250; arrest of 
English consul at, 396. 

Talfourd, Mr. Serjeant, his speech on 
Parliamentary Reform criticised, 540. 

Tallow, Russian, came during the 
Crimean war through Prussia, 456. 

Tamboff, Lord Stanley’s absurd state- 
ment about exports of, 51. 

Tariff, reductions of, 21 ; changes in, by 
Sir R, Peel, and their effects, 73 ; 
change in, has caused no reduction in 
prices, 74; Chinese, a Free-trade 
one, 120; of Europe, will be changed 
if we change ours, 185. 

a ae Hinton, condition of poor in, 

ie 

Tattersall’s, odds about continuance of 
Corn-laws at, 131. 

Tax on food, its amount per cent., 2. 

Taxation, recommendation to reduce, 
how can it take effect, 2; readjust- 
ment of, a mystification, 177 ; opinion 
of Duke of Wellington on, 198; re- 
duction of, impossible without re- 
duction of expenditure, 253; effects 
of reduced, on the prosperity of the 
people, 261 ; direct, would vote for 
IO per cent., 262; evil of subjecting 
different portions of United Kingdom 
to different modes of, 270 ; excessive, 
will enforce emigration, 281 ; interests 
of working men in, diminished, 343 ; 
limit of, limit of expenditure, 394 ; 
amount of, per head, at different 
times, 439; adjustment of, 493; 
manipulation of, nearly finished, 495 ; 
cannot be remitted, except expendi- 
ture is reduced, 510; equitable in 
France, 524; adjustment of, neces- 
sary, 543; revision of, a consequence 
of extended franchise, 583. 

Taxes, clamour for reducing, 510. 

Taxes, local, plan to transfer to Con- 
solidated Fund, 215. 

Taxpayers, should decide on necessity of 
armaments, 235; of England, will not 
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collect debts of foreign fundholders, 
410, 

Taylor, Mr., his plan of reform, 221. 

Tea, reduction of duty on, thought good, 
127. 

Tea duties, alteration of, 279. 

Teatotallers, arguments of, on malt-tax, 
275; political, 483. 

Tea best assisted by education, 

14. 

Tenant and landlord, interests of, diver- 
gent, 204. 

Tenant-at-will, how he votes, 192. 

Tenant-farmer, franchise of, 192. 

Tenant-farmers, good manners of, and 
absence of vulgarity in speeches of, 
65; distressed in 1844, and why, 
115; should not look to Dukes and 
Acts of Parliament, 116 ; should meet 
as one community, 229. 

Tenants, made servile and dependent, 
and afraid of landlords, 136 ; will not 
pay in rent, game, and votes, 207. 

Terror, Reign of, cause of foreign in- 
tervention, 469. 

Texas, prize in American civil war, 


491. 

Thames Embankment, attempt to 
sacrifice interests of many to foolish 
and blind convenience of the few, in 
constructing, 447. 

Thiers, M., why in 1846 he voted for 
augmentation of French navy, 264. 
Thompson, Colonel, his comparison of 

Corn-laws to a spiral spring, 166 ; 
his protest against Tithe Commutation 
Act, 184 ; his services and sacrifices to 

Free-trade, 201. 

Thorn, three or four have been to side 
of Government, 342. 

‘Three ways,’ a phrase of Sir Robert 
Peel, 150. 

Thurlow, Chancellor, his unnecessary 
pains to describe bribery in the House 
of Commons, 48. 

Timber, reduction of duties on, 21. 

Time and truth against all the world, 


Ties, the, its opinion of Corn-laws, 
13; its report on Welsh farmers and 
labourers, 843; a fair challenge by, 
150; admirable article of, 151; its 
power and its opinion on naval 

42 
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expenditure, 268 ; Correspondent of, 
on Crimean army, 328 ; character of, 
338 ; said Lord Palmerston had been 
‘boots’ to every administration, 339 ; 
its gross falsehoods and calumnies, 
343; origin of its attacks on the 
speaker, 347. 

Tithe commutation, protested against 
by Colonel Thompson, 184. 

Tobacco, indirect effects of tax on, 285 ; 
adulteration of, 286. 

Tocqueville, De, on the political morality 
of the English, 366. 

Toleration, danger of retracing a single 
step in, 535. 

Tories, broken by disruption of leaders, 
180. 

Tory, Whig and, extinct with Corn-laws, 
169; Lord Palmerston as good as 
any, 456; Lord Palmerston the 
staunchest, 476. 

Tory party, its motives not to be extra- 
vagant when in office, 476. 

Toulon, occupation of, 315. 

Towns, large, their sympathies with 
Free-trade, 190 ; no right of agricul- 
turists to lay a tax on, 271. 

Tract, published by the enemy, with a 
quotation from Henry Clay, its moral, 
116, 

Trade, revival of, no refutation of Free- 
trade principles, 33 ; not increased by 
violence, 383 ; not promoted by war, 

18. 

Trade disputes often originate in ignor- 
ance, 615. 

Trader, how affected by Corn-laws, 61. 

Trades-unions, their effect on legislation, 


593: 

Traffic with China, exceptional, and 
detrimental, 381. 

Transit, cost of, important to get in- 
formation on, 72. 

Transport, difficulty of, in case of large 
army, 511. 

Travellers, all attest decline of Turkey, 
317. 

Treasury, scanty control of, 295. 

Treasury Bench, declamatory, balder- 
dash and verbiage of, 322. 

Treasury notes, Russian, 
Hungarian war, 408. 

Treaty, argument against, 


issued in 


from its 
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breach under a state of war, examined, 
2. 

Tet commercial, often obtained by 
force or fraud, 518. 

Treaty of Paris, 1856, attempts made 
at, 450. 

Trelawny, Mr., objections of, to secular 
education, 602. 

Trent, affair, possible consequences of, 


457- 
Triennial Parliaments, propriety of, and 
a substitute for, 547; argument for, 


559. 

Trollope, Sir John, on the temper and 
spirit of tenants, 138. 

Tropical countries, resolution of House 
of Commons on extending territories 
in, 500. 

Trover, action of, how deeided, 19. 

Truth, benefited by lapse of time, 49. 

Tudors, monopolies of, 58. 

Tulloch, Col., his report and Lord 
Palmerston’s conduct to him, 341, 
Turk, the, statement of treaty with, 

false, 311. 

Turkey, trick in, on the bakers, 117; 
Russia has abandoned her designs on, 
312; no administrative authority in, 
317; absurdity of maintaining inde- 
pendence of, 324; hypothetical case 
of Russian demands on, 382 ; defence 
of, supposed duty of England (1850), 
407. 

Turkish empire, condition of, and re- 
forms in, 315. 

Turks, the, degraded during the Crimean 
war, 316. 

Turner, Mr., on distress of Devonshire 
farmers, 133. 

Turner, Mr., Aspinall, his candidature, 
342. 

Turnpike-keeper, at Exeter, would not 
take toll from General Briggs, 95. 

Tyrell, Sir John, says Corn-law gives 
plenty, and security for plenty, 162 ; 
his cheers for Lord John Russell 
ominous, 535. 


Ue 


‘ Ugly rush’ of sagacious old Conserva- 
tive, 368. 
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Undergraduates, ignorance of, 491. 

Un-English, absurdity of calling the 
ballot, 547. 

United Kingdom, must depend on 
foreign countries for supply of corn, 
13 ; evil of being subject to different 
modes of taxation, 270; bound to 
ras Lancashire distress, and why, 
493. 

United States, abundance of, 130; their 
navy and army, 220; their quarrels 
with England and France, 250; ex- 
pense of diplomatic service of, 256 ; 
convention with, in respect of lakes, 
267; collection of direct taxes in, 
287; preponderance of, in Gulf of 
Mexico, 330; Foreign Enlistment 
Acts of, have gone counter to sympa- 
thies of American people, 353 ; power 
given to Government of, in 1838, 
354; general belief in final separation 

- of, which speaker does not share, 
360; should not be divided, 363; 
England three times on verge of war 
with, 379; would not take part in the 
affair of the Arrow, 387 ; treaty with, 
in 1794, and in 1814, 391; convention 
with, in 1818, about captured negroes, 
2), ; difficulties in, their probable effect 
on cotton prices, 436; their attitude 
at Treaty of Paris, 450; the great 
neutral Power among nations, 451; 
war with, in 1812, 1813, and exports 
of cotton, 457; speaker’s experience 
of, 467 ; various opinions about civil 
war in, 487; elections in, 489; finance 
of, unexpected, and why, 494; treaty 
with, about the lakes, 513 ; toleration 
in, 5333 constitution of, unfit for 
England, 567; amusement of, at 
English alarm of France, 573; suf 
frage in, various, 582; education in, 
why general, 7. ; operation of ballot 
in, 586; their educational system, 
592 ; education in, advocated, 608 ; 
commission to inquire into mechanical 
arts of, 616. 

Urquhart, Mr., his passion for tacking 
on amendments, 396. 

Utopia, peace question not a, 510, 

Utrecht, Peace of, and Dunkirk, 315. 
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Vatican, Easter ceremonies in the, 536. 

Vauban, builder of Dunkirk fortifica- 
tions, 315. 

Venice, aristocracy of, 13. 

pe of soldiers and sailors, high, 
380. 

‘Vicar of Wakefield,’ cited to show 
what Protection is like, 64. 

Vice, often springs from ignorance, 614. 

Vices, social, indescribable, of Turks, 
316 § and weaknesses, inseparable, 
362. 

Vicerne, M., his speech at Rouen, 236. 

Vienna, mixed commission at, 316; 
representation of, 546; Treaty of, 
torn to tatters, 364. 

Villiers, Mr. C., his labours on behalf 
of Free-trade, 3; his complaint of 
the irrelevancy of speakers, 3; his 
services to Free-trade, 97; intention 
of not speaking on his motion, frus- 
trated, 148. 

Violence, charged against Free-traders, 
65; will not be repaid by increased 
commerce, 388 ; does no good, 554. 

Virgil, responsible for covenants in 
leases not to grow flax, 143. 

Virtues and forces go together, 362. 

Vixen, case of the, 395. 

Voters, county, number of, in 1847, 555. 

Votes, creation of, by League, how 
effected, 183; price of, as four o’clock 
approaches, 567. 

Votes of money, never reduced, 495. 

Vulgarity, coroneted, among monopo- 
lists, 65. 


W. 


| Wadsworth, Mr. (of New York), on 


English agriculture, 53. 

Wages, abolition of Corn-laws said 
likely to reduce rate of, by Lord 
Stanley, 3; precisely contrary effect 
to be predicted, zd. ; regulated by price 
of food, an opinion in 1814, 9; low, 
a sign of unprofitable manufacture, 
10; cannot be kept ata fixed amount, 
12; are not made low by low price of 
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food, 53; said to be regulated by 
price of corn, but not so, 60; high in 
Lancashire, when corn is cheap, 61 ; 
when do they vary with price of food ? 
62; large portion of labourers’, spent 
in food, 76; fall of, between 1790— 
1844, 79; low, farmers not responsible 
for, 82 ; reduction of, by Free-trade, 
a fair clap-trap of Protectionists, 194 ; 
how far reduced by Free-trade, 205 ; 
increase of, test of national prosperity, 
224 ; loss of weekly, by cotton famine, 
562. 

Wales, condition of farmers in, and 
labourers, $4. 

Walker, Mr. Secretary, on Free-trade in 
America, 184. 

Walker, Mr. Chas., proposed scheme 
for buying freeholds, 553. 

Wallachia and Moldavia, protectorate 
of, 325. 

Want, who are the best judges of, rich 
or poor? 13. 

War, revulsion after its cessation, 209 ; 
a damnable trade, 234; use of Go- 
vernment establishments in time of, 
306 ; demoralises representative sys- 
tem, 310; is it a luxury? 314; of 
1812, character of, 318 ; two classes 
who abhor, 390; Jeremy Bentham’s 
definition of, 398; happily, self-de- 
‘stroying, 404; effects of, on commer- 
cial intercourse, 433; serious, with 
what country possible, 455; in time 
of, ports should be as open as possible, 
459; no place for reason and argu- 
ment during, 466; disinclination to, 
in 1864, 482 ; cannot be made profit- 
able, 485 ; profession of some men, 
516; never without declaration, 521, 

War, defensive, justification of, 390. 

War, vessels of, fifteen sent to collect 
6,0007., 418. 

War Secretary, most extensive tailor in 
the world, 303. 

Ward, Mr., his Committee on special 
burdens on land, 148; on increase of 
navy in France, 265. 

Wars, how théy generally arise, 392 ; 
English, continual, 492; for the 
future, must be short, and why, 


77: 
Washington, his efforts to enforce inter- 
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national law, 352; policy of, adopted 
by United States, 451. 

Waste, public, effects of, 249. 

Watchwords of Whig party, according 
to Lord Grey, 421. 

Waterloo, India annually costs a couple 
of battles of, 366; battle of, old 
soldier who showed model of, did not 
know what it was about, 392. 

Watt, J., his saying to George III., 132. 

Weaker State, not always in the right, 
314. 

Wealth, cannot be increased by legisla- 
tion, but may be destroyed, 197; does 
not pay taxes, but industry does, 261 ; 
taxation has increased more than, 


439. 

Weavers, handloom, petition of, to 
House of Commons, 12; of damask, 
also designers of patterns, 612. 

Webster, Daniel, his speeches, 117 ; on 
American education, 609. 

Well-being of community, only effected 
when all are considered, 578. 

Well-doing, plenty and cheapness pro- 
mised reward of, 94. 

Wellington, Duke of, his opinion on 
public questions, 6; his attitude on 
Corn-law, 166 ; on taxation, 198; his 
letter, its causes and effects, 234; 
never mentioned in Spain, 248; on 
Canadian lakes, 266; cost of arma- 
ments in his day, 343; Yeh’s letters 
as sententious as those of, 385 ; public 
expenditure during administration of, 
471; alarms felt about his administra- 
tion, 562. 

Wesleyans, schisms among, 593; body 
of, torn in twain, 603. 

West Riding, made Liberal by free- 
holders, 553. 

Western States, rule the Union, 469. 
Whampoa, rapidity with which trade is 
carried on at, 382. 
Whately, Archbishop, 
Doubts’ cited, 441. 
Wheat, prices of, in 1843, 25; prices of, 
in 1839-42, 34; high price of, followed 
by declining revenue—low, by rising, 
42; prices of, 70; quantity of, grown 
per acre on a farm, 75 ; price of, in 
1839, 103; sources of imported, in 
one year, 152; effects on price of, by 


his ‘ Historic 
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immediate abolition of Corn-law, 


185. 

oe and Tory, extinct with Corn-laws, 
169. 

Whig party, course always taken by, 
254. 

Whigs, peace, non-intervention, and re- 
trenchment to be watchwords of, 441. 

Whippers-in, functions of, 481. 

Whitbread, Mr., on Lord Castlereagh’s 
powers as ambassador, 392. 

Whitworth, Mr., his gun, 297. 

Widow, claim of, to vote, if franchise a 
natural right, 544. 

Wigwams, better than homes of agricul- 
tural poor, 81. 

Mate ee Mr., advice of, on schools, 

13. 

eee Mr., loose and trite charges 
Ob BAC 

William IV. and Dr. Dalton, anecdote 
of, 465. 

Williams, Mr., his statistics of county 
voters, 555. 

Willis’s Rooms, compact at, 470. 

Willoughby d’Eresby, Lord, his price of 
corn, II. 

Wilts, operation of New Poor-law in, 
82; wages in, 83; compared with 
West Riding, 545; rents paid for 
small holdings in, 551. 

Wiltshire, Mrs., her evidence as to agri- 
cultural labourers, 78. 

Winchester, price of wheat at, 1839-43, 
71. 

Window-tax, agitation against, 275. 

Wine, advantage of commercial treaty 
as regards, 427. 

Wiseman, Cardinal, has not attacked the 
prerogative, 534. 

Witchcraft, burning of old women for, 
as absurd as saying that agricultural 
labourer is benefited by high prices, 


6. 

walt, to get kid out of maw of, like ex- 
tracting repeal of Corn-law from land- 
owners, 131. 

Women, Commission about such as were 
employed in agriculture, 76; would 
make better use of the franchise than 
their husbands do, 132 ; out-door em- 
ployment of, in consequence of the 
conscription, 516, 
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Wood, Sir Charles, on taxes levied on 
land, 216. 

Wool, inferences from price of, 73; 
abolition of duties on, 90; reduction 
of duty on, 131. 

Woolwich, growth 
296. 

Working class, not deluded about the 
effects of Corn-law in 1815, 9; taxa- 
tion of, 289 ; good of, must be con- 
sidered to effect the general good, 
579; why existing electors should 
admit them, 580. 

Working men, know the enormous 
falsehoods of monopolists, 128; their 
interests in diminished taxation, 343; 
praise given to, for their conduct, but 
to be expected, 465; not safely ex- 
cluded from the suffrage, 496; silence 
of working men on suffrage, signifi- 
cant, 20. 

Workmen, likely to be thrown out of 
employment in dockyards, and why, 
305; English, driven out of France, 
379- 

Wormwood Scrubs, duels on, 565. 

Worsley, Lord, his differences with the 
speaker, 18. 

Wrexham, size of, and argument from 
meeting at, 509. 

Wrightson, Mr., on trade with foreign 
countries, quoted, 53. 

Writers, some, who merely worship suc- 
cess, 466. 

Writers for press, defence of Czar by, 
ought to be well paid for, 408. 

Wyse, Mr., negotiations of Baron Gros 
with, 414; his efforts for education, 


592. 


of factory at, 


Y. 


Yarmouth, practices at, in 1835, 


vou to year, no proper farming invest- 
ment on such a tenure, 136. 

Yeh, Governor, his answer to Sir J. 
Bowring, 371 ; reasoning of, instinct- 
ive, 3743; his qualifications, 376; his 
letter to Sir J. Bowring, 2d.; senten- 
tiousness of his letters, 315; letter 
of, 26, 
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Young men, should deal with great 


Yeomanry, country gentlemen would 
questions of policy, 461. 


call out, 495. 

Yorkshire, prosperity of, due to cheap- 
ness of food, 213; West Riding of, 
compared with Wilts, 545. 

Young, education of, the chief matter, 
617. 


1815, legislation of, and price of corn 
intended to be guaranteed by, 70. 
1835, taxation of, 242. 
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